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THE  NATIONAL  LOBBY  AT  WASHINGTON 

By  THE  EDITORS 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  conservative  but  illuminating  articles  on  the  political  methods 

effective^  employed  hy  our  great  corporations. 


SCA.NDALS  which  have  been  dis- 
closed in  the  Federal  Government 
have  caused  public  attention  to  be 
directed  toward  Washington  with  un- 
asual  intensity.  The  robbery  of  the 
Treasury  through  bribery,  blackmail 
and  petty  larceny  in  the  Post  Office 
Department ;  the  illegal  absorption  of 
public  lands,  with  the  suspected  con- 
nivance of  oflScials  now  removed,  and 
of  members  of  Congress  still  in  office ; 
the  defalcations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
interest  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
in  glove  and  tombstone  contracts — all 
these  have  created  a  profound  impres- 
sion that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
basic  principles  of  our  government  as 
it  has  been  administered  for  a  decade. 
Where  lies  the  fault  ? 

It  lies  primarily  with  the  campaign 
contribution,  the  method  by  which 
the  organized  wealth  of  the  country 
notoriously  seeks  to  control  the  Na- 
tional law-making  power.  This  places 
the  responsibility  directly  at  the  door 
of  the  power  so  controlled — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  A  gov- 
ernment is  no  better  than  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  who  make 
its  laws.  No  matter  how  honest  and 
fearless  a  Governor  or  a  President  may 
be,  if  he  has  a  Legislature  or  a  Congress 
against  him,  controlled  in  notable  in- 
stances   by   malign  and  unscrupulous 


influences,  he  is  powerless  to  remedy 
the  evil.  He  may  hold  jobber>'  in  check 
here  and  there.  He  may  whip  a  culprit 
to  jail  now  and  then  with  the  scourge 
of  the  criminal  law.  But  so  long  as  the 
poison  is  in  the  veins  of  the  men  who 
are  elected  as  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  just  so  long  will 
the  government  suffer. 

This  leads  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  stirring  the  public  mind  since 
this  magazine  began  its  exposition  of 
the  Great  American  Lobby.  The  Lob- 
by of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
— of  what  does  it  consist  ?  How  is  it 
constituted  ?    What  does  it  accomplish  ? 

The  Washington  Lobby  differs  from 
the  Lobbies  in  many  of  the  State  capitols. 
The  sordid  passing  of  $50  bills  is  a  thing 
unknown.  **  They  do  things  different- 
ly "  in  Washington,  though  the  results 
accomplished  are  quite  as  satisfactory  to 
the  Great  Interests  which  pay  for  them. 
The  Washington  Lobby  comprises  for 
the  most  part  official  representatives  of 
Capital  and  Labor.  The  millionaire  is 
his  own  agent.  So  is  the  head  of  each 
national  labor  organ  izat ion .  Here  they 
wage  the  unceasing  war  between  money 
and  muscle— each  striving  to  over- 
reach the  other— one  using  the  coercive 
power  of  money,  the  other  the  coercive 
power  of  votes.  There  are  a  few  men 
hanging  around  the  Marble  Room  of  the 
Senate  and  flocking  through  the  corri- 
dors of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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will  serve  our  purpose  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  important.  First  of  all, 
Senator  Aldrich  represents  more  than 
any  other  man,  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  term 
Standard  Oil  Company  here  is  used  to 
describe  all  the  enterprises  in  which 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  united  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  capital  in  the 
world.  Senator  Aldrich  is  just  now 
representing  the  Standard  Oil  group  and 
the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  group  in  the 
proposed  currency  legislation.  When 
Congress  meets  he  will  be  found  in  the 
front  rank  pressing  through  Congress  a 
bill  to  permit  the  temporary  inflation  of 
the  currency  so  it  may  meet  the  de- 
mands which  may  be  made  upon  it 
every  time  the  speculators  in  Wall  Street 
expand  prices.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  scheme  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
banks  to  get  money  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  so  they  can  lend  it  at 
high  rates  of  interest  to  speculators. 
Having  a  larger  capital  than  any  other 
group  of  banks,  the  Standard  Oil  banks 
want  this  legislation  more  than  any 
other.  But  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
clique  wants  it,  too.  It  will  be  strange 
if  in  the  bill  which  is  presented  to  Con- 
gress there  is  not  what  is  described  in 
State  legislative  parlance  as  a  * 'joker.'* 
The  currency  bill,  as  presented  by  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
57th  Congress,  was  embellished  with 
several  '* jokers.'*  One  was  to  permit 
banks  to  get  the  deposits  of  customs 
receipts  on  turning  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury bonds  of  railroads  and  bonds  of 
municipalities  instead  of  Goveniment 
bonds  as  at  present.  Another  "joker" 
was  a  provision  that  the  payment  of 
$40,000,000  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany for  its  property  and  franchises 
should  be  made,  not  directly  out  of  the 
Treasury  but  by  means  of  a  bond  issue. 
On  these  bonds  the  government  should 
pay  at  least  2j^  per  cent.  The  $40,- 
000,000  should  be  deposited  in  the 
banks  which  should  pay  the  govern- 
ment 2  per  cent.  .TJbus  the  banks 
would  borrow  the  $40,000,000  from  the 
government  at  2  percent  and  turn  around 
and  lend  the  same  money  to  the  govern  - 
ment  for  2>4  per  cent !  -    /; 

Senator  Aldrich  also  represents  the 


Sugar  Trust.  He  had  a  hand  in  ma- 
king the  McKinley  bill  and  in  making 
the  Dingley  bill,  and  in  both  measures 
the  Sugar  Trust  got  exactly  what  it 
wanted.  He  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  woe  to  the  Republican  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Congress  who 
tries  to  change  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ule !  The  Beef  Trust,  which  has  been 
found  guilty  in  the  United  States  courts 
of  conspiring  to  raise  the  prices  of  food 
to  the  American  people  in  defiance  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  and  en- 
joined from  continuing  its  extortion,  has 
an  active  friend  in  oenator  Aldrich. 
When  the  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ole- 
omargarine as  butter  was  up  Senator 
Aldrich  took  charge  of  the  fight  in  be- 
half of  the  Swifts,  Armours  and  other 
members  of  the  Beef  Trust.  He  was 
routed,  just  as  James  W.  Wads  worth, 
the  representative  of  the  oleomargarine 
makers  in  the  House  had  been  routed 
earlier  in  the  session. 

Senator  Aldrich  likewise  represents 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust.  When  an 
effort  was  made  in  the  last  Congress  to 
pass  a  bill  abolishing  the  duty  on  an- 
thracite coal ,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
encourage  the  importation  of  Welsh 
coal  and  so  relieve  the  fuel  famine.  Sen- 
ator Aldrich,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
said  that  nothing  in  the  Dingley  law 
should  be  touched,  and  this  should  not 
be  done.  Public  opinion  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  tot- 
tering though  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  finally  forced  the  other  Republi- 
can Senators  to  desert  him,  and  Aldrich 
was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  suspending  the  duty 
on  anthracite  coal. 

HANNA*S   RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Next  to  Senator  Aldrich  in  point  of 
influence  as  the  friend  of  the  great  com- 
binations of  capital  is  Senator  Hanna. 
Senator  Hanna  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  In 
that  capacity  he  ^  ^Uected  in  1896  for 
the  election  of  McKinley  the  largest 
campaign  fund  ever  expended  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  in  1900,  he  col- 
lected ar  enormous  sum.  This  money 
came  mostly  from  the  Trusts,  the  great 
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financial  institutions  and  the  protected 
manufacturers.  With  these  contribu- 
tions came  responsibilities  for  Senator 
Hanna.  Not  one  of  the  men  who  gave 
their  money  gave  it  solely  to  insure  their 
property  against  the'  loss  which  they 
feared  if  Bryan  were  elected.  They  all 
demanded  something  more.  First  of  all 
they  wanted  a  high  protective  tariff,  and 
this  they  got  in  the  Dingley  bill.  Rock- 
efeller, Morgan,  Hill,  Harriman,  all 
wanted  to  be  let  alone,  and  permission 
to  go  on  with  their  Trust  building. 
Griscom  wanted  a  ship  subsidy.  The 
idea  which  Capital  detested  above  all 
things  was  that  which  looked  to  the 
broadening  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  Senator  Hanna  took  the  emphat- 
ic ground  that  there  should  be  no  more 
anti-trust  legislation.  In  this  position 
he  had  the  hearty  support  of  all  the 
**  old  guard  ''  in  the  Senate,  consisting 
of  Aldrich  ;  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin  ; 
Quay,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Allison,  of 
Iowa ;  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia  ;  For- 
aker,  of  Ohio,  and  Fairbanks,  of  Indi- 
ana. All  these  men  can  be  classed  as 
the  defenders  of  the  Trusts,  and  when 
they  unite  they  can  dominate  the 
Senate.  There  were  some  astonishing 
developments  in  the  last  great  Trust 
battle  in  Congress  and  it  can  best  be 
told  in  narrative  form. 

THE  I.AST  TRUST   BATTLE 

When  President  Roosevelt  declared 
in  favor  of  further  legislation  which 
would  bring  the  great  combinations  of 
capital  under  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  all  these  Senators 
lined  up  in  opposition.  Roosevelt  had 
given  a  shock  to  Wall  Street,  and  the 
men  of  wealth  who  had  been  buying 
protection  and  legislation  from  Con- 
gress by  means  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions when  he  ordered  Attorney-General 
Knox  to  proceed  by  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  consolidation  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads in  the  Northern  Securities  merger. 
This  was  enough.  When  he  began  to 
talk  in  favor  of  more  legislation  all  these 
Senators  protested .  They  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  wind.  Wall  Street 
in  its  burst  of  frantic  passioii  over  the 
institution  of  the  suit  against  the  North- 


em  Securities  Company  had  threatened 
to  destroy  Roosevelt.    Morgan  and  Hill 
were  specifically  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise which  the  government  assailed,  but 
all  the  '  *  boomers  * '  of  gigantic  enter- 
prises made  common  cause  with  them .  It 
was  a  formidable  opposition  which  met 
Roosevelt.    He  felt  that  he  had  to  fight 
to  a   finish,  and  with   all   his   natural 
energy  he   went  to  work  to  carry  his 
point.     Originally  his  scheme  had  been 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  require  all 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  com- 
merce business  to  make  public  their  re- 
ports, showing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
business  and  its  prospect  of  dividends, 
and  thus  enable  the  purchaser  of  their 
securities  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
they   were   genuine    or    **wild    cat." 
Later,  however,  under  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney -General,  Roosevelt    offered  a 
compromise.    This  involved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate  commerce  law  by 
which  the  criminal  clause  was  repealed, 
an  abandonment  of  the  publicity  feature 
of  the  anti-trust  bill,  and  the  insertion 
in  the  bill,  creating  the  new  department 
of  Commerce  and   Labor,  of  a  section 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  collect  all  this  data,  and  the 
duty  of  all  corporations  to  furnish  it, 
this  information  to  be  made  public  or 
not  by  the  President  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
so  be  used  by   him  in  recommending 
legislation  to  Congress  in  the  future. 

reed's  forlorn  hope 

Public  sentiment  was  behind  the 
President  and  Senator  after  Senator 
yielded.  Some  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions determined  on  a  final  stand. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  former  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  then  a  practicing  attorney 
in  New  York,  went  to  Washington  to 
work  against  any  legislation  which 
might  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of ' 
curbing  the  Trusts.  He  worked  just 
three  days  around  the  Committee  rooms 
of  the  House  and  the  Marble  Room  of 
the  Senate.  Then  he  was  stricken  with 
a  fatal  i41ness  and  died  in  a  few  days  at 
the  Arlington  hotel.  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  the  anti-trust  pro- 
gram of  the  administration  and  had 
lived,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Trusts 
would  have  sought  to  beat  Roosevelt  in 
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the  National  convention  of  1904,  and 
run  Reed  for  President.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Reed  was  the  death  of  the  cause  of 
Trusts  in  the  57th  Congress. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  Mr. 
Reed  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  Trust.  He 
was  an  ultra  high  protectionist.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  modem  Trust 
development.  He  was  very  powerful 
in  opposing  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
scheme,  maintaining  that  it  was  an  as- 
sault on  the  principle  of  Protection — an 
entering  wedge  as  it  were.  His  re- 
markable fling  at  Roosevelt's  plan  to 
regulate  Trusts  by  further  legislation  as 
an  effort  *  *  to  compress  the  oak  tree 
back  into  the  original  acorn  '*  will  live 
for  many  years. 

Some  Senators  died  in  the  last  ditch, 
but  they  died  there  all  the  same,  be- 
cause they  feared  the  effect  their  op- 
position to  the  President  upon  the  elec- 
tions in  their  own  States  on  which  their 
return  to  the  Senate  might  hang.  This 
was  notably  the  case  with  Senators 
Aldrich  and  Hanna.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
came  to  Washington  in  person  and  ac- 
cepted the  compromise,  being  told  that 
if  he  did  not  the  next  Congress  might 
pass  a  law  calculated  to  put  Wall  Street 
out  of  business.  The  program  was 
agreed  to  and  all  the  leaders  were  pledged 
to  vote  for  the  series  of  bills  involved  in 
the  program. 

ENTER  STANDARD  Oil, 

At  this  juncture,  enter  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  It  seems  that  both  Sena- 
tor Hanna  and  Senator  Aldrich  had 
forgotten  to  tell  Mr.  Rockefeller  what 
was  going  on.  Be  this  as  it  may,  sud- 
denly one  day  just  before  the  program 
came  to  be  carried  out  messages 
flashed  over  the  wires  between  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  building  in  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Senate.  These  telegrams 
said  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did 
not  approve  of  the  clause  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  bill  which 
required  corporations  to  make  reports, 
and  that  it  must  not  pass.  Some  of 
these  telegrams  were  signed  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  some  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  some  by  J.  D.  Arch- 
bold,    and   some  by  H.   H.   Rogers. 


The  messages  were  received  by  Sen- 
ator Knute  Nelson,  the  author  of  the 
bill  in  question;  by  Senator  Lodge, 
who  knew  young  Rockefeller  person- 
ally. Senator  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Senator  Quay,  of*Pennsylvania;  Senator 
Kean,  of  New  Jersey,  and  two  or  three 
others.  Senator  Aldrich  had  the  indi- 
vidual honor  of  being  called  up  over  the 
telephone.  Senator  Lodge  showed  his 
telegram  to  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  quick  to  grasp  an  advantage, 
caused  it  to  be  published  that  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  was  interfering  with 
even  such  a  moderate  an ti -trust  bill  as 
had  been  agreed  on.  This  incident 
passed  the  bill.  It  showed  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  even  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  was  afraid  of  public 
opinion ,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Stan- 
dard Oil  representatives  from  returning 
to  Washington  within  a  month  to  urge 
the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  Currency  bill. 

The  Sugar  Trust,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  session  of  the  57th  Congress, 
discovered  with  a  shock  that  it  had  a 
rival  in  the  fight  for  special  privileges 
at  the  hands  of  the  national  law-makers. 
The  discovery  came  when  the  contest 
began  over  the  bill  extending  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  to  Cuba,  and  it  dis- 
closed an  entirely  new  and  unsuspected 
Senatorial  Lobby.  The  Sugar  Trust 
wanted  free  Cuban  raw  sugar.  The 
administration  held  that  that  was  too 
much,  and  that  a  reduction  from  the 
present  enormous  duty  to  something 
between  20  and  40  per  cent  tariff  would 
put  Cuba  on  her  feet  and  enable  her 
to  tide  over  her  period  of  depression. 
But  the  American  Sugar  Beet  Company, 
which  was  as  much  a  Trust  as  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
and  which  had  been  fostered  by  boun- 
ties from  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  wanted  all  the  protection 
possible,  declared  that  there  should  be 
no  reciprocity  with  Cuba  if  Cuba  starved 
for  it.  The  Lobby  for  the  Beet  Sugar 
Trust  consisted  of  eighteen  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side,  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  Republicans  from  action, 
and  the  Lobby  was  headed  by  Senator 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Senator  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of 
Michigan.      Their     lieutenants     were 
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Senators  Millard  and  Deitrich,  of  Ne- 
braska; Burton,  of  Kansas  and  Perkins, 
of  California.  But  for  the  aid  which 
Elkins  gave  the  beet  sugar  cause  it  is 
doubtful  if  Cuban  reciprocity  would  have 
been  beaten.  Why  he  took  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  his  old  friends  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  puzzled  many  Senators 
until  they  learned  that  Elkins  had 
fallen  out  with  the  Havemeyers  after  he 
had  brought  them  and  Gorman  together 
during  the  Cleveland  administration. 
Cuban  reciprocity  has  been  pending 
before  Congress  for  more  than  two  years 
and  it  is  pending  yet.* 

The  scandal  which  last  winter  sur- 
rounded the  Lobby  for  the  Holland 
Submarine  Torpedo  Boat  is  too  fresh  in 
men's  minds  to  need  recapitulation  here, 
though  the  whole  truth  of  that  disgrace- 
ful episode  has  not  yet  come  to  light. 

Many  Western  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  interested  either  personally 
or  in  behalf  of  constituents  in  the  seiz- 
ing and  holding  of  government  lands. 
There  has  been  a  great  abuse  of  the  law 
in  this  respect.  Within  a  year  complaints 
came  from  homesteaders  on  public  lands 
in  Nebraska  that  they  were  refused  access 
to  their  property.  They  found  the  land 
which  they  had  occupied  fenced  in  by 
Cattle. Companies.  When  they  were 
put  in  possession  and  the  fences  torn 
down,  the  fences  were  built  again  and 
they  were  forced  to  retire.  This  state 
of  affairs  got  so  acute  that  Col.  John  S. 
Moseby,  an  inspector  of  the  land  office 
— the  same  Col.  Moseby,  by  the  way, 
who  headed  the  famous  mounted  gueril- 
las during  the  Civil  War — was  sent  to 
right  the  wrong.  He  was  threatened 
with  violence.  When  his  report  reached 
Washington  Roosevelt  said  that  those 
fences  should  stay  down  if  he  had  to 
send  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  tear  them 
down  and  guard  the  settlers  in  their 
rights.  Senators  Millard  and  Dietrich, 
of  Nebraska,  used  their  influence  to 
keep  the  cattlemen  in  unlawful  posses- 
sion.    The  struggle  is   not  yet  over. 

SENATOR  CLARK'S   INTERESTS 

Timber  is  as  essential  to  mining  as 


dynamite.  It  is  used  for  props,  rail- 
road ties  and  various  other  things.  In- 
dictments were  found  in  1901  against 
102  persons  for  fraudulent  practices  in 
connection  with  the  timber  lands  which 
had  been  owned  by  the  government  in 
Idaho  and  Western  Montana.  OflScials 
of  the  Land  Office  in  making  their  in- 
vestigation had  discovered  that  various 
persons  had  taken  up  the  small  tracts 
which  they  were  entitled  to  under  the 
law,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  the 
great  miners  of  that  countr\^  W\  A. 
Clark,  then  United  States  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  to  the  Daly  estate.  Dress- 
makers, school  teachers  and  others 
had  taken  up  these  lands  and  disposed 
of  them  to  the  Copper  Kings.  In  some 
instances  it  was  said  that  they  got  a  big 
price  for  the  land  and  a  bonus  of  $100. 
In  this  way  Senator  Clark  got  posses- 
sion of  the  title  to  a  vast  tract  of  15,000 
acres,  worth  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  defense  of  the 
man  who  had  notoriously  bought  his 
way  into  the  Senate  was  that  he  had 
been  the  innocent  purchaser,  and  the 
land  must  not  be  taken  away  from  him. 
When  a  movement  was  made  to  have 
some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
land  laws  repealed.  Senator  H.C.  Hans- 
brough,  of  North  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  made 
a  report  against  it.  Mr.  Binger  Her- 
mann, chief  of  the  Land  Office,  was  dis- 
missed from  office  for  lack  of  zeal  in 
preventing  land  frauds.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  his  old  State  of  Oregon 
and  ran  for  Congress.  Although  his 
record  was  used  against  him  he  was 
elected  by  a  much  reduced  majority. 
His  course  on  the  public  land  question 
this  winter  will  bear  scrutiny. 

THE  COST  OF  RA1I.R0ADS 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  well 
looked  after  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  New  York,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Vander- 
bilt  system.  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt  is 
President  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company.     Both  of  these  corporations 


*  It  seems  worth  adding  that  a  little  later  the  disclosure  came  that  the  Sugar  Trust  had 
been  using  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  biU  as  a  club  to  hammer  down  the  stock  of  the  allied 
Beet  Sugar  factories  and  was  buying  a  large  interest  in  them.  These  tactics  surprised  no 
one  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  Sugar  Trust. — Tan  Editors. 
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have  large  dealings  with  the  govern- 
ment. James  J.  Hill  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  himself.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  turns  to  Senator  Millard,*  of 
Nebraska,  when  it  wants  anything  done. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Senator  W.  J.  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  was  the 
great  friend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
broke  with  it  or  it  broke  with  him, 
when  he  gave  encouragemenf  to  the 
Goulds  to  build  the  Wabash  system 
to  tide  water  at  Baltimore  via  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land. Of  all  the  Pacific  railroads  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  been  the  one  which 
most  meddled  in  politics.  The  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing, year  after  year,  the  ^NTicaraguan 
Canal  project  simply  through  electing 
a  few  Senators  and  liberally  contribu- 
ting to  the  campaign  .funds  of  the  two 
political  parties.  It  is  suspected  that 
transcontinental  railroad  influence  was 
at  work  last  summer  in  Bogota  in  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  still 
keeps  a  representative  in  Washington. 
He  is  Judge  Fountain  Peyton,  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

THE  SHIPPING  TRUST 

Senators  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  and  Frye, 
of  Maine,  are  the  champions  of  a  sub- 
sidy for  American  ships.  Senator  Frye 
has  advocated  the  building  up  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  for  many 
years.  Senator  Hanna  took  up  the 
cause  soon  after  he  entered  the  Senate. 
The  great  obstacle  the  bill  met  in  the 
Congress  was  the  objection,  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  public  mind,  against  a 
governmental  subsidy  for  anything,  and 
to  the  fact  that  persons  in  the  States  off 
the  seaboard  know  little  about  shipping 
and  care  less.  But  the  bill  as  original- 
ly brought  in  was  not  designed  to  build 
up  an  American  freight-carrying  trade, 
and  would  not  have  established  new 
lines  to  ports  where  American  lines  do 


not  now  go,  and  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Internation- 
al Navigation  Company,  so  that  it  alone 
could  take  advantage  of  a  retroactive 
clause.  This  gave  ground  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  measure  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  certain  capitalists  who  had 
been  in  long  consultations  over  the  bill. 

The  influence  of  these  foreig^n  steam- 
ship lines  in  Congress  is  so  strong  on 
questions  affecting  the  government's 
policy  on  things  touching  the  national 
safety  as  to  cause  at  times  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  They  dictate  the  im- 
migration laws  of  America. 

The  immigration  trade,  which  each 
year  empties  out  of  Europe  on  the 
shores  of  America  a  million  ignorant 
aliens,  is  very  valuable  to  the  steam- 
ships. Using  as  their  plea  the  need 
for  labor  for  great  construction  enter- 
prises, a  coterie  of  Senators  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  laws  so  that  the  flood 
of  undesirable  immigrants  increases 
rather  than  diminishes.  The  Senators 
who  are  most  influential  in  this  are 
Quay  and  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Elkins  and  Scott,  of  West  Virginia. 

HOW  BEER  IS  LOOKED  AFTER 

The  brewing  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  represented  by  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Babcock  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  and  the  brew- 
ers contributed  liberally  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  three  years  ago.  The  next 
Congress  abolished  the  war  tax  on  beer. 

SENATORIAL  MILLIONS 

Most  of  the  Senators  who  are  engaged 
in  shielding  the  Trusts  and  corpora- 
tions that  have  so  long  dominated  Con- 
gress are  above  the  suspicion  that  they 
do  it  for  pay.  It  is  a  surprising  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  millionaires  in 
their  own  right.  While  they  are  actu- 
ally the  servants  of  the  Trusts  they  are 
parts  of  the  Trusts.  Senator  Aldrich 
is  a  very  rich  man,  and  his  investments 
are  largely  in  the  great  combinations. 


•  When  the  Republicans  carried  Nebraska,  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  Railroad  had  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  in  the  person  of  D.  E.  Thompson.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  which  seemed  to  fear  his  aggressive  personality.  After  a  violent  struggle  a 
compromise  was  at  last  effected  bv  the  choice  of  Mr.  Millard,  long  a  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  of  Mr.  Dietrich  a  sufficiently  colorless  candidate — ^ThK  Editors. 
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Senator  Depew  probably  gets  no  larger 
salary  from  the  Vanderbilts  because  he 
sits  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Senator  Hanna,  before  he  went  to  the 
Senate,  had  made  a  very  large  fortune, 
and  it  is  larger  because  he  has  gone  into 
the  Trusts.  Senator  Quay,  when  a 
Trust  bill  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  declined  to  vote  because,  as  he 
bluntly  put  it,  he  owned  stock  in  some 
of  the  great  aggregations  of  capital 
which  the  legislation  might  affect. 
Senator  Gorman,  the  leader  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  upper  House,  is  sev- 
eral times  a  millionaire  and  the  bulk  ol 
his  fortune,  like  those  of  other  Senators, 
has  been  acquired  since  he  became  a 
member  of  that  dignified  body  through 
investments  and  business  opportunities. 
Senator  Dryden  is  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Sen- 
ator Kean,  of  New  Jersey;  Senator 
Clark,  of  Montana;  Senator  Hale,  of 
Maine;  Senator  Wet  more,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Senator  Keams,  of  Utah;  Sen- 
ator Warren,  of  Wyoming;  Senators 
Elkins  and  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate whose  fortunes  are  written  in  seven 
figures.  All  these  men  would  scorn  to 
take  a  check  from  any  corporation  for 
something  done  in  the  Senate. 

If  this  glance  behind  the  scenes  at 
Washington  shows  the  bad  influence 
which  our  system  of  legislation  exerts, 
not  only  on  the  government  service  but 
upon  our  national  life,  it  has  not  been 
taken  in  vain .  The  poison  runs  through 
the  social  fabric.  Allusion  was  made 
at  the  outset  of  this  article  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  system  of  law-selling  to  the 
Post  OflSce  frauds.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  large  number  of  Con^essmen  were 
morally  particeps  criminis  with  Machen 
and  Beavers,  the  important  rogues  in 
the  Post  OfiBce  corruption.  Either  of 
these  men  was  more  powerful  and  po- 
tent in  Congress  than  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Any  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive who  wanted  it  had  his  son  or  broth- 
er or  father  appointed  an  inspector  of 
rural  free  delivery  routes  by  Machen. 
So,  too,  could  any  member  of  Congress 
have  the  salary  of  a  postal  official  in- 


creased by  Beavers.  Congress  arbitra- 
rily increased  the  salaries  of  both  men, 
despite  the  protest  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
When  Machen  was  arrested,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  wired  the  arrested 
official  words  to  this  effect :  "  Stand  to 
your  guns.     We  are  with  you  !*' 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  EVII. 

But  Congress  must  not  be  written 
down  as  ^  body  absolutely  subservient 
to  the  power  of  aggregated  capital  and 
devoid  of  patriotism.  Leave  out  the 
evil  which  is  done  by  the  system  of  pay- 
ing for  special  legislation  witli  cam- 
paign contributions  and  the  great  cause 
for  criticism  is  removed. 

Senators  Gorman,  Hanna  and  Al- 
drich  are  all  men  of  great  ability,  and 
of  wade  public  spirit.  If  some  of 
them  had  devoted  all  their  time  to  busi- 
ness instead  of  a  part  of  it  to  politics, 
they  w^ould  probably  be  far  richer. 
Senator  Aldrich ,  when  the  Republicans 
are  in  power,  and  Senator  Gorman ,  w^hen 
the  Democrats  are  in  power,  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  special  represen- 
tatives of  great  vested  interests.  They 
are  the  spokesmen  of  capital .  Yet  there 
are  times  when  these  very  men  hold  the 
corporations  in  check.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  Trust  legislation  would  have 
been  beaten  last  winter  if  the  Rockefel- 
ler influence  had  had  its  way.  No  one 
doubts  that  an  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  legalize  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties merger  if  the  big  men  interested 
could  have  influenced  Congress.  Sena- 
tor Hanna,  while  he  is  written  down  as 
a  Trust  man,  is  also  the  friend  of  labor, 
and  has  rendered  a  real  public  service 
in  the  aid  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of 
arbitration  as  the  head  of  the  Council 
of  Conciliation  of  the  American  Civic 
Federation.  Other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  might  be  cited  in  connection 
with  the  men  who  speak  for  the  Trusts. 

These  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  great  central  reform  needed 
in  Congress  is  the  eradication  of  the  un- 
republican  and  undemocratic  influence 
of  the  campaign  contribution. 


DOMESTICITIES 

Mrs.   M'Crae  has  her  Doubts 
By  JOHN  JOY  BELL 

Author  of  "WieMatgrceKor" 


r/T    ha'e  ma  doots,  Mistress  Murray, 

I     I  ha'e  ma    doots,"    said    Mrs. 

M'Crae,  waggiug  her  head  sol- 

Her  visitor  smiled  placidly  as  she 
smoothed  a  crease  from  her  best  gowtt, 
which  had  wrinkled  slightly  at  her 
knees.  "  Ye  sud  try  anither  dish  'otea, 
Mistress  M'Crae,"  she  said  kindly. 

"  I    cudna    tak'    anither    moothfu'. 

But  yer  ain  tea's  oot.     Gie's  yer  cup. 

.  _  .     .     Ay,  an'  try  anither  biscuit. 

Thur  yins  is  ower  sweet  fur  me,  but 

maybe  ye  like  them." 

"  Thenk  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
helping  herself.  "  Weel,  ye  wis  say- 
in' — " 

"  I  wis  sayin'  I  had  ma  doots,  Mis- 
tress Murray,  I  wis  sayin'  I  had  ma 
doots."  And  Mrs.  M'Crae,  having 
laid  aside  her  cup,  stood  up  and  care- 
fully shook  the  crumbs  from  her  lap 
into  the  fireplace.  Resuming  her  seat 
she  raised  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and 
plunged  her  hand  deep  into  the  big 
pocket  in  "her  petticoat.  She  produced 
an  old-fashioned  and  worn  bag  purse. 


from  which  she  extracted  a  small  slip 
of  pinkish  paper. 

' '  There  it  is  ! ' '  she  exclaimed  mourn- 
fully, unfolding  the  paper.  "  There  it 
is  !  Number  — .  Aw,  ye  can  read  the 
number  fur  yersel',  Mistress  Murray.  I 
cud  never  tliole  feegures." 

"  Sax  hunner  an'  fortytwa,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray,  when  she  had  inspected 
the  slip. 

"  Mphm  ?  Sax  hunner  an'  forty-twa. 
I  daursay  ye'll  be  richt.  Onywey^  I 
gi'ed  a  saxpense  fur  't;  an',  as  I  wis 
tellin'  ye,  if  it  wins  the  prize  I  get  an 
organ." 

"  Weel,  I'm  shair  I'll  be  rale  gled  if 
ye  get  the  organ,  Mistress  M'Crae.  An' 
yer  man'U  be  prood." 

"  I  ha'e  ma  doots,  Mistress  Murray. 
I  ha'e  ma  doots.  Fur  I  ken  he's  no' 
haudin'  wi'  bazaurs  an'  rattles." 

"Raffles,"  corrected  Mrs.  Murray, 
mildly. 

"Aweel,  it's  a'  yin.  But  as  shair's 
I'm  here,  I  didna  ken  whit  I  wis  daein'. 
I  gaed  to  the  bazaur  on  Setturday  nicht, 
fur  I  wis  teirt  they  wis  gi'ein'  things 


1  read  Ihe  number  Jur  yersel'' ." 


"A  raU  saft-spoken  yout 

awa'  far  bauf  naethin',  an'  1  wis  want- 
in'  to  buy  a  bit  coatie  fur  ma  son  John's 
wee  lassie.  Aw,  ye  never  seen  a  bon- 
nier wean !  Aw,  she's  that  like  her 
fayther  if  he  wisna  beardit.  Aw,  she's 
jist  like  thon  advertizenient  fur  some 
kin'  o'  sape;  naw,  it's  no  sape.  it's  — . 
Aweel,  I  canna  mind  the  noo,  but  ye 
never  seen  a  bonnier  wean,  Mistress 
Murray." 

"An'  did  ye  buy  the  coatie?"  in- 
quired the  visitor. 

•'That's  whit  I  wis  jist  gaiui  fur  to 
tell  ye.  I  — "  Here  Mrs.  M'Crae  rose 
hurriedly  and  went  to  the  window.  A 
van  was  rattling  down  the  street.  "  Na; 
it's  jist  a  mulk-cairt,"  she  said,  half  to 
herself,  and  with  asigh  of  relief  returned 
to  her  friend.  "Aweel,  Mrs.  Murray, 
I  didna  buy  the  coatie,  fur  the  yin  I 
wantit  wis  ower  dear.  It  wis  a'  a  big 
lee  aboot  them  sellin'  aff  chape.  But  I 
bocht  a  pair  o'  wool  booties  wi'  bew 
ribbons.     My  !  they  wis  that  tastey  I" 

"Wis  they?" 

"  Ay ;  an'  I  bate  the  leddy  doon 
ninepence." 

"  D'ye  tell  me  that.  Mistress 
M'Crae?" 

"Ay;  as  shair's  I'm  here.  Weel, 
efter  1  bocht  the  booties  I  thocht  I  wud 
jist  tak'  a  bit  danner  roon';  an'  toon' 


p  man,  an'  thai  genleel." 

I  gaed,  an'  priced  a  gujd  mony  things, 
till  I  cam'  to  a  place  whaur  lads  wis 
tryin'  fur  to  trim  hats  an'  lasses  wis 
tryin'  fur  to  hammer  nails— maistly  their 
ain  nails,  I'm  thinkin' — aw,  I  niaunha'e 
ma  bit  joke.  Mistress  Murray^in  wudd  ! 
Sirs,  the  day!  ye  never  seen  sic  a  daft- 
like  sicht,  an'  I  lauched  till  I  wis  that 
warm  an' short  o'  breith  I  cudnastaun'. 
An'  I  had  jist  tooken  a  sate,  an'  wis 
settin'  wipin'  my  broo  an'  pechin', 
when  a  vera  respectable-lukin'  young 
man  cam'  np  to  me  an'  says,  quite  gen- 
teel-like, says  he  :  '  Wud  ye  like  to  buy 
a  tucket  fur  an  organ,  ma'am  ?'  Thae 
wis  his  vera  words." 

"  An  American  organ  ?"  put  in  Mis. 
Murray. 

"  I  dinna  mind.  Onywey,  it  wis  an 
organ  fur  playin'  on.  Weel,  the  young 
man  tell't  me  if  I  bocht  a  saxpenny 
tucket  I  wud  maybe  get  the  twinty-fi%'e 
pun' organ  the  bazaur  folk  wis  rattlin'. 
An'—" 

"Rafflin',  ye  mean.  Mistress  M'Crae." 

"Ay;  it's  a' yin.  .  .  ,  An' I  says 
to  the  young  man,  says  I:  '  Whaur's 
the  organ  ?'  An'  he  tell't  me  it  wisna 
in  the  bazaur.  but  he  wud  sweer  it  wis 
a'  richt,  an'  if  I  bocht  a  tucket  I  wnd 
ha'e  as  guid  a  chance  as  onybody  leev- 
io'  o'  gettin'  it.     He  wis  a  rale  saft- 


spoken  70Utig  man, an' that  genteel,  an' 
I  wis  that  het  an'  wearit,  an'  afore  I 
kint  whiti  wisdaeiu'  hewisawa'wi'  ma 
sax[)ence,  an'  I  wis  settm'  alane  wi'  the 
tucket.  -  .  .  An'  I  ha"emadoots,  Mis- 
tress Murray,  I  haema  doots." 

"  Oh,  but  ye  neednabe  feart,  Mistress 
MCrae.  They'll  no'  cheat  ye,"  said 
her  friend  soothingly.  "  The  bazaur 
wis  fur  a  kirk,  wis  't  uo'  ?" 

"Ay.  But  that's  no'  whit's  vexiu' 
me.  I'm  no'  feart  o'  bein'  cheatit. 
They  best  no'  try  that  gemm  wi'  me ! 
Na!  .  ,  .  But,  ye  see,  Mistress  Murray, 
ma  man  didna  ken  I  gaed  to  tlie  bazaur, 
au'  I  wudna  ha'e  been  there  if  it  hadna 
been  I  wis  wantin'  a  coatie  fur  ma  son 
John's  we  lassie,  an'  ma  man's  no' 
haudin'  wi'  bazaure,  faur  less  rattles, 
an' — an,  oh!  Mistress  Murray,  whit 
wud  I  say  to  hira  if  they  brocht  the  or- 
gan to  the  boose?" 

"Hoots,  toots!  Mistress  M'Crae," 
said  the  other  cheerfully.  "  I'm  shair 
yer  man's  no'  that  parteeclar." 

"  Ah,  ye  dinna  ken  him,  Mistress 
Murray.  I  never  kent  a  man  as  stric' 
as  hissel'.  D'ye  no'  mind  hoo  be  left 
Maister  M'Cubbin's  kirk  twal'  year 
syne  because  they  wis  gaun  to  ha'e  a 
bazaur?  An'  ye  never  met  a  better 
man  nor  Maister  M'Cubbin — never  !  " 

"  Ay  ;  but  yer  man's  maybeno'  jist 
as  strict  as  he  wis,  Mistress  M'Crae  ?" 

"  Is  he  no'  ?  I  ha'e  ma  doots.  Mis- 
tress Murray,  I  ha'e  ma  doots.  Ay; 
an'  mony's  the  time  I've  heard  him  say 
he  wud  as  shin  pit  money  on  a  horserace 
as  intil  a  disruption  sale." 
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"  Subscription  sale." 

"  Aweel,it'sa'  yin.  An' whit's  a  rat- 
tle but  a  disruption  sale  ?  It's  jist  the 
same ;  ah,  there's  uo'  a  hair  o'  differ- 
ence 'twixt  the  twa.  Oh! — oh, there 
a  cairt  stoppin'  at  the  close!"  And 
again  Mrs.  M'Crae  hastened  lo  the  win- 
dow to  find  that  it  was  only  the  baker. 

"Mercy  me!  j-e're  a  triuilin',"  said 
Mrs.  Murray  when  her  hostess  returned 
to  her.     "  Whit's  ado?" 

"  I  thocht  it  wis  the  organ,"  gasped 
Mis.  M'Crae.  "  Kvery  cairt  comin' 
alang  the  street  gars  ma  hert  loiip  to  ma 
mooth.  Yesee,  the  prizes  wis  to  be  de- 
cidettheday.  Miss  Paurley  tell't  me. 
Ma  man's  her  fayther's  foresman,  ye 
ken,  an'  we  a'  gang  to  Doctor  Jamie- 
son's  kirk.  An'  when  we  wis  comin' 
oot  the  kirk  on  Sawbath  she  cam'  up  to 
me — fur  she's  rale  nice  an'  free — an'  she 
says,  says  she  :  '  I  seen  ye  at  the  ba- 
zaur.' Au'  says  I  :  '  Whisht,  fur  ony 
favor.  Miss  Paurley.'  John  was  ahint 
me  speakiu'  to  yin  o'  the  elders.  An' 
Miss  Paurley  gi'ed  a  bit  smile  an'  whis- 
pers :  '  I  hope  ye  get  the  organ.  Mis- 
tress M'Crae.  I'm  on  the  commytee, 
an'  the  drawin'  o'  prizes  is  on  Wens- 
day,  so  I'll  gi'e  ye  a  ca'  i'  theeftemune 
an' tell  ye  if  ye'vegottenit.'  An'then 
she  gaed  a£F,  an'  John  cam'  furrit.  An' 
I  cudna  mind  a  word  o'  the  discoorse 
fur  thinkin'  o'  the  organ." 

"  Oh,  ye've  tooken  itower  muckle  to 
hert,  Mistress  M'Crae  I  Efter  a',  ye'U 
maybe  no'  get  the  organ.  I'm  thinkin' 
it's  a  guid  sign  when  Miss  Paurley 
hasna  came." 


"Hoots,  loots.'  Mistress  HTCrae.'' 
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"  It's  no'  vera  late  yet.  An'  she's 
maybe  furgot  to  come,  an'  they'll  send 
the  organ  wi'oot  warniu'.  An  whit'll 
I  dae  ?  They'll  pit  the  organ  in,  an' it'll 
be  a  judgment  on  me  fur  gam'lin'." 

"  Na,  ua.  It's  no'  as  bad  as  a'  that 
— if  ye  get  the  organ.  'Deed,  I  wud 
be  richt  thankfu'  to  get  an  organ  fur 
saxpence.  An' — here  !  Listen  to  me, 
Mistress  M'Crae,"  cried  her  visitor, 
struck  by  an  idea. 

"Eh?" 

"  Yewudna  need  to  tak'  the  organ  in 
the  hoose.  Ye  cud  get  them  to  tak'  it 
back  to  the  shope,  an'  j-e  cud  sell  it 
back  to  them  chape,  an'  ye  cud  buy — 
oh.  Mistress  M'Crae,  think  whit  ye  cud 
buy  fur  yer  son  John's  wee  lassie !' ' 

"  Weel,  I  never !"  gasped  Mrs. 
M'Crae. 

"  Whit  think  ye  o'  that  ?' '  asked  her 
friend  gaily,  "  There  a  notion  fur  ye  !" 

Mrs.  M'Crae's  highlj'  moral  feel- 
ings were  quite  swamped  by  the 
flood  of  joyous  pos-sibJlities.  "  I'll 
dae  't !"   she  cried   at   last,  "I'll  dae 


't !     When  the  organ  comes  I'll — " 
"  There  somebody  at  the  dure,"  said 

Mrs.  Murray. 

"  It'll  be  Miss  Paurley,"  cried  Mrs. 

M'Crae,  and  fled  to  hear  the  news, 

"  Weel  ?  Ha'e  ye  gotten  the  organ  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Murray  three  minutes 
later. 

Mrs.  M'Crae  silently  shook  her  head, 
choked  slightly,  and  rubbed  the  back 
of  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

"That's an  unco  peety,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray,  gently. 

"  Miss  Paurley  brocht  me  a  rale  braw 
shawl  in  a  present,"  faltered  Mrs, 
M'Crae,  "  but — but  she  tell't  meamau 
in  P—  P— Paisley  had  gotten  the 
organ.  Sirs,  the  day  !  An'  ma  son 
John's  wee  lassie — ." 

Her  friend  looked  sympathetic. 
"  Weel,  weel,  it's  a'  by  noo.  An'  we 
canna  blame  onybody.  Thae  things  is 
aye  dune  fair,  as  fair  can  be,  so  we — ." 

"  I  ha'e  ma  doots,  Mistress  Murray, 
I  ha'e  ma  doots."  sighed  Mrs.  M'Crae. 


GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE!* 

THE  PRISON  WORK  OF  "THE  VOLUNTEERS" 

By    MAUD    BALLINGTON    BOOTH 


ONE    day   I   had 
been  presenting 
the  cause  of  our 
boys    in    prison    at 
drawing-room    gathei 
in  a  company  of  the  ri( 
fortunate.     After  the 
was  over  a  lady  madi 
to  my  side  and  claspii 
said  to  me  very  fer\'f 
thank  you  especially  tor  one  thought 
you  have  given  me  this  evening.    I  have 
seen  the  outside  of  State  Prisons  and  al- 
ways regarded  them  as  places  full  of  evil- 
doers, and  there,  with   me,  the  whole 
question  has  ended .    I  never  for  one  mo- 
ment realized  that  these  men  had  wives, 
mothers  and  little  children.     Of  course, 
if  I  had  stopped  to  think  I  should  have 
seen  their  side  of  it,  but  I  never  did." 

■  MiB.  Booth's  first  ar'Jcle  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine. 

CopTiiglil,  F.  H.  Rcvell  Co.,  iqn 


Many,  doubtless,  if 
they    confess,   would 
say   the  same   thing. 
[Tiis  is  perhaps  the  sad- 
t  side  of  the  question, 
wn  work  has  become 
ear  and  sacred  to  me 
■e  realized  that  I  could 
oys  as  a  representative 
i.    Very  grateful  have 
I  been  for  the  name,  "  Little  Mother," 
which  they  have  given  me  for  I  feel 
that   I   go  not    to    impress    my    own 
personality  upon  them,  but  to  revive 
in    them  the  sacred   memories  of    the 
past  and  if  possible  to  help  in  bringing 
the  answer  to  many  mothers'   prayers 
that  for  so  long  have   seemed   fruit- 
less of  result.     Many  a  time  a  young 
man    in  prison    under   an    alias    will 
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confide  his  real  name  and  give  us  the 
duty  of  breaking  gently  to  his  family 
the  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts. 
With  others  there  was  a  feeling  that  long 
silence  spoke  of  unforgiveness  at  home, 
and  it  was  for  us  to  try  and  bring  about 
a  reconciliation. 

THE  BI.ACK  SHEEP  OF  THE  FAMILY 

At  the  first  meeting  ever  held  in 
Sing  Sing  a  little  company  of  men 
took  their  stand  for  the  new  life  and 
among  them  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
young  fellow,  whose  deep  emotion  and 
evident  sincerity  very  much  impressed 
me.  It  was  such  a  striking  and  earnest 
face  that  the  chaplain  also  especially 
noticed  him  and  found  out  his  name  for 
me.  Shortly  afterwards  my  mail  con- 
tained a  letter  which  brought  me  into 
closer  touch  with  him,  and  then  my  in- 
terviews from  time  to  time  gave  me  his 
history,  link  by  link,  until  I  knew  the 
whole.  It  was  one  that  has  a  thousand 
counterparts.  He  was  the  only  black 
sheep  of  a  happy  family,  the  youngest 
son  and  his  mother's  darling.  Associ- 
ating with  wild  companions  he  went 
astray,  saddening  and  bringing  constant 
trouble  to  his  home.  His  mother  and 
sisters  clung  to  him  and  pleaded  in  vain. 
He  went  on  in  his  wild  course  until  he 
got  into  trouble  in  his  own  State,  from 
the  consequences  of  which  his  people 
saved  him.  Then  he  broke  away  en- 
tirely from  home  restraint  and  came 
East.  One  night  he  was  arrested  in  a 
saloon  with  a  gang  that  had  committed 
a  burglary  and  soon  after  found  him- 
self in  State's  Prison  with  a  long  term 
of  years  to  serve.  In  that  lonely  cell  a 
picture  hung  over  his  cot  which  carried 
his  mind  away  over  the  country  to  the 
sunny  California  village  where  she  whose 
face  smiled  down  upon  him  still  prayed 
for  her  boy,  knowing  nothing  of  this  last 
disgrace.  After  enduring  silence  for 
some  time  his  longing  for  letters  from 
home  compelled  him  to  write,  but  he 
hid  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment,  giving 
the  prison  number  of  his  street  as  the 


place  where  he  was  working.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a  friend  left  their 
home  village  to  visit  in  New  York  State, 
and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  moth- 
er to  see  her  boy.  Inquiring  for  the 
street  and  number  in  Sing  Sing,  he 
found  the  prison,  so  that  sad  news 
winged  its  way  to  the  distant  home. 
Through  this  trial  the  mother's  love 
stood  firm,  and  the  most  tender,  helpful 
letters  came  month  after  month  to  the 
little  cell.  When  this  boy  took  his 
stand  for  God  and  became  a  Christian  he 
wrote  the  news  home  and  very  soon  after 
I  received  a  long,  loving  letter  from  his 
mother.  For  two  years  we  correspond- 
ed, and  I  had  much  good  news  to  tell 
her  of  her  boy's  earnest,  faithful  life. 
Once  I  was  resting  between  the  meet- 
ings of  a  heavy  program  of  engage- 
ments in  San  Francisco.  The  news 
came  that  two  ladies  wanted  to  speak 
with  me,  and  I  sent  my  secretary  to  ex- 
plain that  I  was  very  weary  and  had  to 
rest.  She  came  back  in  a  few  moments 
to  tell  me  their  names,  and  at  once  I 
went  to  them  realizing  it  was  the  moth- 
er and  sister  of  that  boy  in  Sing  Sing. 

When  I  entered  the  room  I  found  a 
truly  beautiful  young  girl  with  a  sweet, 
refined  face  and  a  dear  old  lady  dressed 
in  widow's  weeds.  As  she  rose  to  greet 
me  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  she 
could  only  sob:  * '  Oh,  you  have  seen  my 
boy ,  my  boy ! ' '  When  she  was  calmer  she 
told  me  that  she  had  come  forty  miles 
that  day  to  meet  me,  and  as  we  parted 
she  put  her  hands  on  my  shoulders  and 
kissed  me,  saying:  **  Oh,  you  have 
lifted  such  a  heavy,  heavy  burden  from 
my  heart  !"  While  his  sister  added  : 
*  *  There  was  an  empty  place  in  our 
home  we  have  never  expected  to  have 
filled  again,  but  you  have  brought  us 
the  assurance  that  our  boy  will  soon  be 
there  with  us."  As  I  turned  back  to 
my  work  I  said  to  myself :  *  *  It  is  all 
worth  while,  if  only  to  bring  the  grain 
of  comfort  to  such  loyal,  loving  hearts." 

On  his  discharge  from  prison  the  boy 
came  to  us,  waited  at  Hope  Hall  until 
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I  could  get  his  ticket,  and  then  went  back 
to  the  home,  from  which  I  received  the 
brightest  news  of  their  happy  reunion. 
During  the  late  war  he  served  under 
Dewey  at  Manila,  and  I  have  a  letter 
written  just  before  he  entered  into  ac- 
tion— a  letter  full  of  earnest  Christian 
joy  and  courage.  Such  instances  as 
this  add  much  to  the  sacredness  of  our 
work. 

THE  WAITING  OF  A  MOTHER 

I  remember  one  young  man  in  Sing 
Sing  whose  earnest  effort  to  do  right 
made  him  a  very  successful  member 
of  our  League.  Drink  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  downfall,  as  it  is  with  most 
of  the  boys.  '*  But,"  he  said,  "  that  is 
not  my  worst  sin.  What  I  feel  most  now 
is  the  wrong  I  have  done  my  poor  old 
mother.  I  have  well  nigh  broken  her 
heart  and  over  and  over  again  brought 
her  sorrow  and  disgrace,  but  she  has 
loved  me  through  it  all."  Some  time 
later  the  mother  called  on  me.  She 
came  to  tell  me  of  her  joy  over  her  son's 
letters.  He  had  told  her  that  at  last 
her  God  had  become  his  God,  and  that 
at  last  her  prayers  were  answered.  No 
pen  could  paint  a  picture  of  that  moth- 
er's face,  transfigured  with  tlie  Divine 
Love,  as  she  told  me  all  her  son's  good 
points  and  tried  to  make  me  see  how 
well  worth  saving  he  was.  On  a  Good 
Friday  I  saw  him  in  prison  for  the  last 
time.  Very  cheerily  he  greeted  me  with 
the  news  of  his  approaching  release, 
and  promised  to  come  to  our  office  the 
first  hour  of  his  arrival  in  New  York. 
On  my  engagement  list  I  entered  the 
initials  of  his  name  that  when  the  day 
came  we  might  watch  for  his  arrival. 
The  morning  hours  passed.  We 
thought  some  slight  delay  had 
arisen.  The  afternoon  went  by. 
Still  he  did  not  come.  Very  reluc- 
tantly we  closed  our  desks  and 
went  home.  The  next  day  we 
waited  and  watched  and  still  no 
news.  P^ortunately  there  are 
no  Job*s  comforters  on  my 
little  staff.  We  felt  sure  all 

was  well, 
and  tour 
days  later 
the   mail 


told  the  story.  On  reaching  New  York 
his  brother  had  met  him  with  news 
of  his  mother's  illness  and  he  had 
hurried  at  once  to  her  side.  The  next 
day  he  had  found  work,  and  he  added  : 
"Now,  Little  Mother,  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  you,  for  I  must  work 
every  day  for  my  mother's  sake,  for 
you  know  what  I  have  promised.  I 
want  to  build  up  a  home  for  her  and 
make  up  for  the  sorrow  I  have  caused 
her  in  the  past." 

Some  days  later  the  mother  came  her- 
self to  tell  of  her  boy's  home-coming, 
and  the  tears  that  fell  were  now  tears  of 
joy.  The  most  pathetic  part  of  the 
story  to  me  is  this  :  She  said  that  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  his  home-coming  the 
old  dread  crept  into  her  heart.  She  had 
so  often  watched  for  him,  not  knowing 
in  what  condition  he  would  return  or 
whether  he  would  come  at  all,  that  the 
habit  of  fear  triumphed  over  her  faith, 
and  though  his  letters  had  been  so  dif- 
ferent and  his  promises  had  been  so 
earnest  her  heart  misgave  her.  She 
said:  **What  do  you  think  my  boy 
did  ?  The  very  first  thing  he  went  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  sent  me  this 
message :  *  Don't  worr>^  mother.  I 
am  coming.'  '*  Ah,  God  grant  that  we 
may  help  to  flash  that  message  to  the 
hundreds  of  sorrowing  mothers  whose 
hearts  turn  anxiously  to  these  opening 
prison  doors  ! 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  DAY  BOOK 

Just  recently  a  little  Day  Book  came 
into  my  hands  and,  knowing  what  I  do 
of  the  owner,  its  record  is  a  very  pa- 
thetic glimpse  into  a  heart  story.     He 
was  by  no  means  a  first  offender,  but  an 
inmate  of  the  prison  of  the  old-timers, 
Dannemora.      Burglary   had   been   his 
special  line,  and  he  had   started  in  it 
quite  young.     My    first    acquaintance 
with  him  was  an  urgent  letter  entreat- 
ing me  to  care  for  his  wife  and  baby, 
whom  he  feared  were  facing  dire  need. 
My  interest  in  them  evidently  touched 
a  tender  chord  in  his  heart,  for  he  be- 
came one  of  mv  warm  friends  and  cham- 
pions,  though  at  that   time   neither  a 
Christian  nor  a  League  member.     As 
time  went  on  this  man  came  more  and 
more  tinder  the  influence  of  the  work 
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and  began  to  weigh  well  his  future.  At 
last  he  took  his  stand  with  good  deter- 
mination for  a  new  life. 

When  he  finally  became  a  member 
of  the  League  I  gave  him  this  little 
book  which  all  our  boys  are  supposed 
to  read  together  each  morning  and  night. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  came  into  my 
hands  by  accident,  and  I  read  what  he 
had  written  on  the  fly-leaf  the  day  he 
had  received  it : — 

**  In  accepting  this  little  book  I  do  so 
with  the  firm  determination  and  prom- 
ise to  try  and  live  faithfully  a  better  and 
purer  life,  with  God's  help." 

Underneath  his  name  and  number 
the  words,  **  Seven  years  and  six 
months,'*  chronicled  the  length  of  his 
sentence. 

Turning  the  leaves,  I  found  one  verse 
marked  that  had  evidently  proved  his 
greatest  comfort.  **  The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  His  promise,  as  some 
men  count  slackness,  but  is  long  suffer- 
ing to  us  ward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance.  *  *  Then  came  the  record 
of  the  passing  days  and  years  marked 
off  at  the  head  of  the  diflferent  daily 
portions,  blending  the  interests  near  and 
dear  to  his  heart  in  the  future  with  his 
daily  devotions.  "I  am  29  years  old 
to-day.'*  On  July  27th,  **  My  wife  is 
23  years  old  to-day,"  and  later,  on  the 
same  page,  three  years  after,  he  chron- 
icled and  wrote,  **  My  wife  is  26."  In 
the  shadow  of  that  cell  the  baby  face 
came  often  to  smile  upon  him  in  fancy, 
and  on  one  page  we  find  **  My  little  girl 
is  two  years  old.  1897.**  In  prison 
the  days  pass  slowly.  We  find  on  an- 
other page,  **  May  2d,  814  days  more.** 
Further  on,  "572  days  more.**  Then 
**  365  days  more,**  and  yet  again  **27o'* 
is  marked,  and  then  the  last  entry,  **  I 
go  home  to-day.  July  27th,  1901  .*  *  So 
the  little  Day  Book,  his  campanion  and 
guide,  held  on  its  pages  the  record  of 
the  passing  da5rs  in  which  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  future.  I  knew  something 
of  the  fierce  struggle  he  had  with  old 
habits,  evil  temper,  past  memories  and 
disappointments  that  had  to  be  faced, 
for  during  those  prison  da5rs  I  sometimes 
talked  with  him  personally,  but  I  also 
knew  how  he  conquered  and  how  truly  he 


came  out  *  *  A  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  *  * 

THE  woman's  part 

Entering  my  office  one  day  I  found  a 
very  young  woman  waiting  to  see  me. 
She  was  clad  in  a  cotton  gown  though 
it  was  bitter  winter  weather.  She 
seemed  to  be  numbed,  not  only  with  the 
cold,  but  with  the  awful  lethargy  of  dis- 
pair.  On  her  lap  lay  what  looked  like 
an  old  blanket,  but  as  she  talked  the 
blanket  fell  back  and  disclosed  the 
naked  body  of  a  tiny  babe  not  yet  three 
weeks  old.  It  was  blue  with  cold  and 
cried  in  the  weak,  gasping  way  which 
speaks  of  starvation .  *'  Yes,  I  suppose 
it  is  hungry,'*  said  the  child  mother, 
**  but  so  am  I.  I  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  twenty-four  hours.*'  The  father 
was  in  prison  and  her  people  had  turned 
her  out  because  they  could  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  unwelcome  baby.  An- 
other young  woman  came  to  see  me, 
but  she  was  quite  another  type.  Not 
the  helpless,  apathetic  girl  whom  sor- 
row robs  of  feeling,  but  a  woman  young, 
strong  and  beautiful  but  maddened  by 
despair.  As  she  pressed  her  tiny  babe 
to  her  heart,  she  said,  *'  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  We  must  live.  I  cannot  see  my 
baby  starve,  and  yet  I  can't  get  work, 
for  nobody  wants  nie  with  a  babe  at  my 
breast.  It  is  a  hard,  hard  path  in  this 
great  city  for  the  woman  who  wants  to 
keep  good  and  do  right,  but  it  seems 
for  the  one  who  goes  wrong  and  does 
evil  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  food, 
fine  clothes  and  warmth  and  shelter.  I 
don't  want  to  do  that.  I  can't  sell  my 
soul,  so  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  river, 
which  seemed  the  best  place  for  baby 
and  me.**  In  just  such  cases  as  these 
a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need  can  save 
the  misstep  and  point  out  the 
better,  safer  way  to  the  weary, 
stumbling  feet. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  PRISONER'S 

FAMILY 

Christmas  is  a  sad  season 
in  prison,  because  it  is  of 
all    days    the    one    when 
thoughts  most 
surely   circle 
round    the 
home  and 
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f^/^A/jA  when  pictures  ot  past  happy 
wWp  days  shine  out  in  contrast  to 
^\M  the  lonely  cell.  Fathers  in  pris- 
on whose  little  ones  are  still 
very  dear  to  them  grieve  much  over 
their  inability  to  do  anything  toward 
gladdening  their  children's  Christmas. 
We  have  for  vears  made  our  Christ- 
mas  greeting  to  the  families  of  our 
boys  a  special  feature  of  our  work. 
We  have  a  big  book  in  which  a  list 
of  our  families  is  carefully  recorded, 
every  child's  exact  age  and  so  far  as 
possible,  its  size,  can  be  found  therein. 
Our  idea  has  never  been  to  prepare  a 
banquet  for  which  the  hungry  are  bid- 
den for  one  good  meal,  but  rather  to 
make  the  home,  poor  though  it  may  be, 
the  center  of  rejoicing.  We  try  to  give 
each  child  one  good  suit  of  clothing 
and  provide  a  supply  of  groceries,  a 
turkey  and  money  sufficient  for  fuel  and 
vegetables.  Some  needed  article  for 
the  mother  is  added  and  then  toys  and 
candies  for  the  children.  W^e  could 
hardly  send  the  mother  instructions  to 
hang  up  the  stockings,  for  sometimes 
the  nuts  and  oranges  would  drop  through 
these  much  worn  articles,  and  often 
there  would  be  no  stockings  to  hang 
up.  We  therefore  buy  stockings  at 
wholesale  and.  fill  them  at  our  office. 
Not  only  do  w^e  attach  its  mate  to  every 
well-filled  stocking,  but  we  add  another 
pair  so  that  every  child  may  have  a 
change.  The  girls  of  Vassar  and  Smith 
colleges  have  year  after  year  dressed 
dolls  and  collected  toys  for  us.  Many 
children  in  happy  homes  and  in  some 
private  schools  have  done  likewise.  We 
also  raise  a  Christmas  fund  by  news- 
paper appeal.  Then  I  descend  on  the 
stores  to  amaze  the  sales  girls  with  the 
size  of  my  family,  which  proves  a  mys- 
tery until  they  find  out  who  I  am.  Last 
Christmas  in  all  the  homes  visited  not 
one  could  boast  of  fuel  or  fire.  It  would 
have  been  mockery  to  give  out  the 
turkeys  and  chickens  without  giving 
the  wherewithal  to  cook  them. 

Late  one  Christmas  Eve,  when  the 


work  of  distribution  was  nearly  overi 
the  officer  in  charge  of  that  duty  for 
the  upper  part  of  New  York  climbed  up 
the  gloomy  stairs  of  a  great  tenement 
and  knocked  at  a  rear  door.  All  was 
dark  and  quiet.  But  when  the  knock 
was  repeated  she  heard  a  child's  voice 
answer,  "  Wait  a  minute,  please.'*  In 
a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened  and 
in  the  light  stood  a  lovely  child.  She 
was  about  six  years  old  and  clad  in  her 
little  white  night  dress  with  the  halo  of 
her  golden  curls  she  looked  like  an 
angel.  The  child  seemed  surprised  to 
see  a  visitor,  but  with  much  natural 
courtesy  she  asked  her  in,  placed  a  chair 
for  her  and  then  with  an  *  *  Excuse  me, 
please,"  she  flitted  into  an  inner  room 
to  slip  on  her  dress  and  shoes,  explain- 
ing also  that  she  must  **  see  to  the  chil- 
dren." The  bedroom  revealed  two 
other  little  ones,  a  boy  about  four  and 
a  baby  whom  the  little  girl  tucked  in 
again  very  tenderly  after  dressing  her 
brother,  with  the  instructions,  **  you 
must  keep  covered  up ,  baby  dear, ' '  then 
she  returned  to  talk  with  the  visitor. 
The  mother,  it  seemed,  was  out  trying 
to  collect  some  money  owed  her  for 
work.  Did  she  know  about  Santa 
Claus  ?  Oh,  yes  she  knew  all  about 
him  only  mother  said  he  would  not  call 
at  their  house  this  year.  There  was 
neither  food  nor  fuel  in  the  house,  but 
it  was  scrupulously  clean  and  the  chil- 
dren's clothing  which  was  very  thread- 
bare and  much  patched,  showed  that 
the  mother's  fingers  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  keep  them  neat.  Wax- 
ing confidential  on  the  subject  of  Santa 
Claus,  the  little  girl  added  :  **  Johnnie 
and  I  have  been  listening  and  we 
thought  we  heard  him  whistling  down 
the  chimney,  didn't  we,  Johnnie  ?*' 
Johnnie,  round-eyed  and  wide  awake  by 
now,  assented,  and  then  the  interest  of 
both  children  was  riveted  on  the  visitor 
by  her  startling  announcement  that 
Santa  Claus 's  wagon  was  down  below 
in  the  street.  On  being  asked  if  she 
would  like  a  doll,  could  such  a  treasure 
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be  found  in  the  wonderful  wagon ,  her 
little  face  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  she 
cried  impetuously,  **  Oh,  yes,"  but  im- 
mediately checking  herself  she  added, 
**  No  thank  you,  ma*am,  I  think  I  am 
too  old,  but  baby  would  like  it.*'  Poor, 
tiny  mother,  with  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren on  her  shoulders,  she  had  already 
learned  to  sacrifice  and  to  realize  how 
short  a  childhood  is  the  lot  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  The  scene  can  be  im- 
agined better  than  described  when  parcel 
after  parcel  was  piled  up  on  the  table 
and  the  children,  joined  even  by  the 
baby,  danced  in  an  expectancy  of  de- 
light. It  was  a  happy  Christmas  after 
all,  and  the  father  in  his  prison  cell 
heard  the  echo  of  it  afterward.  He  has 
been  at  home  now  for  some  time  and  the 
little  family  is  prosperous  once  more. 

Near  the  top  of  a  tenement  of  the 
west  side  of  New  York  city  I  myself 
found  a  mother,  two  little  girls  and  a 
tiny  baby.  No  fire — two  bare  rooms, 
cold  and  cheerless.  They  all  have 
scared  faces.  One  can  see  they  expect 
good  from  no  one.  After  a  little  I 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  poor  moth- 
er. We  bring  out  dresses,  stockings, 
warm  undergarments,  things  to  eat, 
chickens,  and  besides  that  we  leave 
some  substantial  help  to  warm  the 
rooms,  then  the  mother  begins  to  cry 
softly,  and  the  little  girls  were  so  wild 
with  delight  that,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  the  mother  tries  to  quiet  them, 
saying,  '*  Children,  have  you  gone 
mad  ?"  As  I  turned  away  from  home 
after  home  they  sent  back  the  message, 
**  May  God  bless  Mrs.  Booth,  and  may 
she  never  be  hungry  ! ' '  and  wished  for 
me  the  same  good  blessing.  Never  be 
hungry  !  That  is  the  key  note  ;  the 
best  thing  these  poor  souls  can  wish  to 
the  more  fortunate  is  that  they  may 
never  be  hungry.  What  a  story  there 
is  in  that  sentence  ! 

PUNISHMENT  SHOULD  REFORM 

All  punishment  should  tend  to  re- 
form.    The  thinking  world  of  to-day 


recognizes  this,  and  the  tenden- 
cy in  our  own  country  is  thor- 
oughly one  of  advance.  Prison 
reform  is  work  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  outside  agencies.  It 
is  a  specific  duty  of  those  placed  in 
charge  of  these  institutions.  My  per- 
sonal experience  has  made"  me  admire 
the  deep  interest  and  earnest  efforts 
of  the  wardens  whom  I  have  come 
to  know,  but  I  have  often  wondered  il 
the  public  understands  how  much  their 
work  is  often  hindered  by  politics.  It 
would  be  easier  to  get  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  beautifying  some  State  building 
than  $10,000  for  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  a  prison  cell  house,  yet  in  the 
long  run  the  latter  might  prove  a  tre- 
mendous saving  to  the  State.  Then  in 
every  State  throughout  the  country  the 
appointment  not  only  of  the  warden 
but  of  all  officers  in  minor  positions 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics.  In 
some  States  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains has  been  political.  What  a  trav- 
esty on  the  sacred  office !  There  can 
be  but  one  standard  by  which  to  choose 
the  spiritual  adviser  of  these  souls  in 
darkness. 

Not  so  long  ago  many  of  the  brand- 
ing and  degrading  ideas  were  in  exist- 
ence even  in  this  countr>^  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  men  were  hung 
up  by  their  wrists  for  hours  in  torture  for 
some  infringement  of  prison  discipline. 
The  lock-step  was  at  one  time  to  be 
found  in  all  our  prisons.  The  short 
hair-cut  and  the  hideous  stripes  were 
universal.  In  prison  after  prison  now 
the  lock-step  is  being  abolished  and  a 
manly  military  march  takes  its  place. 
Within  the  next  two  years  it  will  in  all 
probability  pass  out  forever. 

Do  you  know  what  the  lock-step  is 
and  does?  The  shuffling  column  of 
men  are  not  allowed  to  step  or  march 
with  a  soldierly  swing,  but  are  so  near 
together  that  the  arms  of  one  man  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  next,  and  they 
walk  with  the  feet  interlocked  so  that 
each  step  must  be  a  sliding  shuffle.    Let 
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a  man  walk  thus  during  the  years  of  his 
imprisonment  and  there  is  not  a  detect- 
ive who  could  not  pick  him  out  in  a 
city  throng,  however  well  he  might  be 
dressed.      People  complain  of  the  shifty 
eye,  the  downward  glance  of  the  man, 
whom  they  say   betrays  by  it  the  fact 
that  he  carinot  look  the  world  in  the 
face.     Are  we  not  taught  that  habit  is 
second  nature,  and  what  is  the  habit  in 
which  these  men  have  been  drilled  for 
years  in  our  prisons  ?     They  are  forbid- 
den to  look  up  from  their  work  in  the 
shops  when  any  one  passes  through  the 
rooms.     In  the  corridor  or  yard  they 
are  to  keep  their  eyes  down  if  any  one 
meets   them.     And   then    there   is  the 
dread,  long  silence  in  the  cell  and   at 
their  work.     All  these  things  should  be 
remembered  when  we  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  man  returned  from  years  of  con- 
finement.    Only  the  other  day  I  heard 
from  one  of  my  boys  of  two  ways  in 
which  men  have  sought  to  save  their 
reason  when  long  in  the  dark  cells  for 
punishment.   They  are  I  believe,  much 
practiced  and  well  known   in   prison. 
One  is  to  take  a  pin   into  the  punish- 
ment cell  with  you.     Then  you  divert 
the  weary  hours  in  that  pitch  darkness 
by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air  and  when 
it  falls  you  hunt  for  it  on   hands  and 
knees  and  thus  give  yourself  an  occu- 
pation.    But  alas  the  officer  may  know 
of  this  hunt  for  the  pin  and  take  it  from 
you,  so  perhaps  the   other   practice  is 
more  sure  to  keep  the  brain  from  mad- 
ness.    That  is  the    spelling   of  words 
backward.     I  have  at  the  present  time 
in  our  Hope  Hall  a  man  who  can  spell 
anything  just  as  quickly  in  that  fashion 
as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when  asked 
why    he  taught  himself  what  seemed 
such  a  useless  accomplishment  he  an- 
swe'-ed,  **  I  saved  myself  from  insanity 
by  it.'*     The  greatest  blessing  to  the 
man  in  prison  is  work.     I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  cruel  evils 
of  enforced  idleness  at  the  time  all  work 
was  taken  from  the  men  in  State  Prison 
in  New  York  through  labor  agitation. 


A  bill  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  outside  market  from 
prison -made  goods.  It  was  passed  and 
suddenly  put  into  effect  without  giving 
the  prison  officials  proper  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  consequences.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  in  State  Prison 
were  thus  forced  to  sit  idle  in  their 
narrow  little  cells  day  after  day. 
Some  lost  their  reason.  There  were 
several  attempts  at  suicide,  one  man 
flinging  himself  from  the  sixth  gallery 
of  the  Sing  Sing  cell  house  to  certain 
death. 

Good  libraries  and  night  schools 
instituted  in  many  of  our  prisons  are 
most  important  aids  in  reformatory  in- 
fluence. In  some  prisons  very  fine 
libraries  already  exist.  To  increase  the 
facilities  for  teaching  the  men  and  to 
establish  day  schools  and  also  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  prison  labor  for  all  the 
uneducated  to  learn  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  would  prove  excel- 
lent economy  in  the  long  run  and  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  I  speak  not  from  my  own 
experience  only  but  from  that  of  many 
of  our  oldest  wardens  when  I  raise  my 
voice  against  long  sentences  and  in 
favor  of  a  parole  system .  Wardens  have 
often  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  certain 
men  :  *  *  All  the  prison  can  do  for  that 
man  has  been  done.  He  is  as  safe  to 
go  at  large  as  he  ever  will  be,'*  and  yet 
in  the  cases  spoken  of  there  were  long 
years  yet  to  be  served. 

My  work  has  sometimes  been  called 
**  Prison  Reform  "  work.  That  is  er- 
roneous. Prisoner  reforming  would  be 
more  correct.  I  believe  the  wardens 
of  this  country  are  the  right  workers  to 
advance  the  needed  reforms  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  stand  by  and  help 
them,  backing  up  the  legislative 
methods  they  advocate  as  helpful  to  the 
men  in  prison,  especially  where  they 
prove  themselves  earnest  and  faithful 
workers  on  the  advanced  lines  of 
thought  in  criminology. 
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patted  his  smooth-shaven  face  with  a 
fearlessness  that  made  her  mother  smile 
at  the  cunning  audacity  of  the  mite. 

Dan  perched  her  on  his  shoulder  and 
when  they  came  out  from  the  narrow  hall 
to  the  front  porch  he  swung  her  up  high 
before  depositing  her  on  the  floor.  She 
caught  his  trousers  in  her  tiny  fingers 
and  looked  up  at  him  insistently.  ' '  Up 
high  aden ! ' '  she  demanded.  * '  Up  high  ! 
Betty  want  up  high  !** 

He  swung  her  up  a  second  and  a  third 
time  then,  with  a  hug  and  kiss,  again 
put  her  down.  It  was  a  never-ceasing 
wonder  to  Lizzie  the  way  her  masterful 
**  Man*'  would  obey  the  mandates  of 
his  tiny,  imperious  daughter. 

This  evening,  however,  as  he  tossed 
her  **  up  high,**  the  realization  of  her 
growing  weight  gave  him  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  was  being  remiss 
in  his  parental  duty  in  not  taking  some 
means,  whatever  they  might  be,  for 
teaching  this  audacious  baby  some  of 
the  rudiments  at  least  of  respect  for  pa- 
ternal authority.  Why,  she  minded 
her  mother  better  than  she  did  ///;;// 
He  chuckled  inwardly  as  the  incongru- 
ous fact  came  home  to  him,  though  his 
heart  to-night  was  not  light  enough  to 
be  much  amused  at  anything. 

**  Now,  Betty,'*  he  said  to  the  child, 
•*  you  run  'round  the  yard  and  play  till 
I  speak  somepin  to  Mom." 

**  I'm  afraid  she'll  pull  them  lilies, 
Dan,"  Lizzie  anxiously  suggested. 

Dan's  little  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  was  set  back  in  a  small 
"yard,"  and  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
just  out  of  sight  of  the  front  porch,  was 
a  large  bush  of  August  lilies,  now  in 
full  bloom. 

Dan  hesitated  an  instant,  then  a  look 
of  resolution  settled  about  his  mouth . 

*•  Set  down  and  wait  fur  me  a  min- 
ute," he  said  to  Li^ie.  *  *  Come  along, 
Betty." 

He  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  arotmd  the  house  to  the  bush  of 
lilies. 

"  Now,  Betty,"  he  earnestly  spoke  to 
her  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee  and  held  the 
little  girl  close  to  him,  **you  see  this 
here  bush  ?' ' 

**  'Ess,"  Betty  answered  with  an  un- 
interested air.     *'  Want  up  high  !     Up 


high  !"  she  clamored,  trying  to  wriggle 
out  of  his  arm. 

But  he  held  her  firmly.  **  Look  at 
them  lilies.  Now,  Betty,  I  don't  want 
you  to  touch  one  of  them  posies,  do  you 
understand  ?  You  haven't  the  dare  to 
touch  one  of  them,"  he  distinctly  and 
emphatically  told  her.  "Now  you 
mind  what  I  tell  you,  baby,  will  you?" 

**  Betty  want  up  high,  Dan!  Up 
high!" 

**  Will  you  keep  your  hands  off"  them 
flowers '  * 

*'  'Ess.     Betty  want  up  high  !" 

He  tossed  her  up  once  more,  and  when 
he  had  put  her  down,  with  a  parting 
warning  against  touching  the  flowers, 
he  went  back  to  his  wife. 

*  *  I'm  goin'  to  train  her  to  listen  with- 
out bein'  watched,"  he  said  to  Lizzie  as 
he  took  a  chair  beside  her,  his  air  of  de- 
termination sitting  heavily  upon  him. 
**  I  explained  to  her  she  hasn't  the  dare 
to  touch  them  flowers.  She's  old  enough 
to  understand  and  to  mind.  She's 
coniin'  four  years  old.  She'll  be  four 
years  old  till  September.  Now  if  she 
does  touch  'em,  I'll  have  to  learn  her!" 

**  But  that  won't  put  the  lilies  back 
on  the  bushes,  Dan,  if  she's  pulled 
'em,"  Lizzie  again  anxiously  demur- 
red. 

**I  can't  help  fur  that.  We  got  to 
begin  with  somepin  to  learn  her  to  mind 
without  bein'  watched,"  he  returned ; 
and,  as  usual,  his  word  was  final  and 
Lizzie,  in  spite  of  her  uneasiness  for  her 
flowers,  let  him  have  his  way. 

**  What  did  you  want  to  speak  to  me, 
Dan  ?  Is  somepin  the  matter,  or  what- 
ever?" 

*'  Yes."  He  paused  an  instant,  then 
doggedly  added  :  **  I've  been  set  back 
by  the  Meetin'." 

Lizzie  and  Dan  were  New  Mennon- 
ites  and  wore  the  **plain"  garb.  To  be 
**set  back  by  the  Meeting"  meant  to  be 
suspended  temporarily  from  church 
membership,  this  discipline  not  only 
being  counted  a  disgrace  among  the 
Brethren,  but  involving  domestic  com- 
plications that  were  very  embarrassing.  1 

**  You  needn't  mind,  Lizzie.  /  don't 
mind ! "  Dan  affirmed.  He  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  Lizzie's  minding  nothing  that 
he  didn't  mind,  that  it  never  occurred 
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to  him  she  might  have  a  personal  and 
separate  cause  for  distress  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

'*  But,  Dan,  when  was  you  set  back 
a* ready  ?  I  ain't  heard  no  one  speak 
nothin'  about  it.     O  Dan!" 

**  Here  about  three  wrecks  back  don't 
you  mind,  Lizzie,  three  of  the  Brethren 
come  to  see  me  one  evening  ?  And  I 
didn't  tell  you  what  they  come  fur,  be- 
cause I  didn't  see  no  use  in  your  bother- 
in'  your  mind  with  their  foolishness." 

*  *  Did  they  come  to  reason  with  you  ? 
But,  Dan,  what  can  they  lay  to  you? 
You're  as  consistent  a  Member  as  you 
otherwise  could  be  !"  she  loyally  main- 
tained. 

* '  You  never  heard  such  blamed  fool- 
ishness as  they  spoke  to  me  that  eve- 
ning !  It's  made  me  that  put  out  with 
New  Menuonites  I'll  never  have 
nothin'  more  to  do  with  'em  !" 

Had  a  bomb  exploded  at  her  feet, 
Lizzie  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
and  confounded  than  she  was  by  this 
unusual  language  from  her  smooth- 
shaven  New  Mennonite  husband.  That 
he  should  say  ''blamed!"  It  was  so 
nearly  like  swearing — and  the  language 
of  New  Mennonites  is  ever  restrained 
and  well-considered.  And  that  Dan 
should  "talk  down"  on  his  church 
— the  true  church  of  Christ  !  Lizzie's 
brain  reeled  as  she  heard  him. 

*  *  They  come  to  reason  with  me  and 
give  me  warn  in'  I'd  be  set  back  if  I 
didn't  show  I  cared  more  fur  the  Lord 
than  what  I  did  fur  my  child,  because 
they  all  seen  how  in  Meetin*,  when 
Betty  gets  sleepy,  still,  I  hold  her  on 
on  my  lap  and  leave  her  sleep  and 
how  I  mebbe  smooth  her  hair,  still,  or 
mebbe  oncet  or  twicet  kiss  her  yet !  It 
was  'disrespec'ful  to  Almighty  Gaw^d, 
they  sayed,  to  set  such  affection  on 
my  child.  The}^  sayed  when  my 
child  was  with  me  the  Lord  wasn't 
paid  much  attention  to,  and  if  I  didn^t 
mind  to  myself  better,  He'd  mebbe  take 
my  baby  from  me,  they  sayed.  And  I 
up  and  tole  'em  they  was  a  pack  of 
fools.  Then  they  spoke  the  Scriptures 
to  me  how  you  can  read,  'Call  no  man 
fool  lest  ye  be  in  danger  of  Hell,'  they 
says.  Then  they  went.  And  here  the 
next   week   they   come   and    reasoned 


with  me  again,  and  wanted  to  know  did 
I  repent  of  my  intemp'rate  language  ? 
And  I  sayed  I  was  willin'  to  take  half 
the  blame  if  they'd  take  the  other 
half  fur  speak  in'  such  nonsense  to  a 
man  like  what  they  speaked  to  me — 
which  it  ain't  to  be  surprised  if  it  made 
a  body  mad.  But  no,  they  wanted  me 
to  take  the  whole  blame,  my  half  and 
their' n  too  yet  I  And  that  there,"  Dan 
stubbornly  declared,  "that  there  I 
wouldn't  do  !  Half  the  blame  I'd  take. 
But  the  other  half  I  wouldn't  take. 
Then  here  this  after,  they  come  to  the 
shop  and  tole  me  I  was  set  back 
till  I  become  conscious  to  mvself 
I'd  done  wrong.  I  tole  *em  I  didn't 
do  nothin'  to  repent.  They  sayed 
my  deportment  in  life  testifies  I  live 
carnal.  Them  was  their  words.  I  sayed, 
did  I  ever  leave  liquor  boss  me,  or 
tobacco,  or  whatever  ?  So  I  was  that 
put  out  with  *em,  I  got  rid  of  'em  as 
soon  as  I  otherwise  could.  Aild  now, 
Lizzie,  to  be  sure  since  I'm  set  back, 
you'll  have  to  come  out  of  Meetin*  too. 
Don't  wait  till  they  set  you  back — ^just 
you  up  and  leave  'em  know  open,  that 
you  ain't  no  more  one  of  'em.  I  didn't 
tell  you  none  of  this  before,  but  now 
since  I'm  set  back,  to  be  sure  you  had 
to  know.  Don't  leave  it  bother  you 
any.  It  don't  bother  me  any.  I  was 
anyhow  gettin'  to  feel  that  these  here 
New  Mennonites  didn't  suit  me  so  wery 
good,  with  their  claiming  they're  the 
only  true  church.  There's  good  in  all 
churches,  I  say." 

"  But  O  Dan  1"  wailed  Lizzie,  "the 
Lutlieran  religion  or  the  Presbyterian 
or  any  of  them  churches  which  belongs 
to  the  World,  them's  no  religions  to  ^//^ 
by,  Dan  !  Think  what  it'll  mean  to 
me  if  you  don't  hold  out  in  your  pro- 
fession— '  * 

Dan  had  no  time  to  express  his  sur- 
prise at  this  unwdtited  opposition  to 
him  and  lack  of  loyalty  to  his  side,  for 
at  this  moment,  small  Betty  appeared 
at  the  step  of  the  porch,  bearing  an 
armful  of  long-stemmed  August  lilies. 

"Betty  picked  *em  fur  *oo,  Dan," 
she  ingratiatingly  lisped,  gazing  up  con- 
fidingly into  the  non-plussed  face  of  her 
father.'    '  *  Pitty  pothieth  fur  'oo  !  *' 

Dan  turned  pale  and  the  determina- 
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tion  in  the  set  of  his  lips  became  Bis- 
marckish,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

**Dan,*'  faintly  cried  Lizzie  as  she 
caught  that  look  on  his  face,  '*what 
are  you  goin'  to  do  to  her  ?'  * 

**  I'll  have  to  learn  her,  Lizzie,'' 
Dan's  big,  firm  voice  responded. 
**She's  old  enough  to  get  leam't  now 
and  she  ain't  that  dumb  (stupid)  but 
what  she  understood  me  when  I  tole 
her  she  hadn't  the  dare  to  touch  them 
liUes." 

Lizzie  sank  back  in  her  chair,  as 
usual  acquiescing  helplessly. 

Dan  took  the  flowers  from  the  child's 
arms,  his  face  growing  a  bit  paler  as 
she  sweetly  told  him,  **  Betty  picked 
'em  fur  'oo,  Dan.     Pitty  pothieth  !'* 

**  But  Dan  tole  you  you  hadn't  the 
dare,  Betty.  You  mustn't  do  what  Dan 
tells  you  you  haven't  the  dare  to  do. 
I'll  have  to  learn  you  that. " 

He  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
into  the  house  and  Lizzie,  in  dread  of 
what  was  to  take  place,  did  not  follow. 

"It's  time  anyhow  that  he  learnt  her 
to  mind,"  she  tried  to  comfort  herself. 
**  But  it  goes  wonderful  hard  with  him. 
He'll  do  it,  though,  if  he  sets  his  mind 
on  it.  Dan  is  now,  wonderful  set,  still, 
once  he  makes  up  his  mind." 

A  great  heaviness  weighed  upon  her 
heart  at  the  thought  of  how  *  *  set  " 
Dan  was.  Would  he  ever  humble  his 
**  high  mind  "  to  the  point  of  **  giving 
him^f  up  "  once  more  to  the  authority 
of  the  **  Meeting  "?  She  could  hardly 
hope  that  he  would.  She  would  fer- 
vently pray  that  the  Spirit  might  soften 
him — but  oh  he  was  **  that  wonderful 
set  "!  And  what,  if  he  continued  ob- 
durate, must  be  her  course  ?  Her  flesh 
turned  cold  as  she  realized  with  pro- 
phetic certainty  the  impossibility  of  her 
yielding  in  this  matter  to  her  husband. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Mennonite  faith, 
a  wife  can  hold  no  communication  with 
her  husband  while  he  remains  either  a 
backslider  or  an  ex-communicant.  She 
must  assist  the  church  in  disciplining  him 
by  cutting  herself  off"  from  all  inter- 
course with  him  except  what  is  un- 
avoidable in  the  fact  that  they  live 
under  the  same  roof.  She  cannot  sit  at 
table  with  him  or  share  his  room.  She 
is  prohibited  even  from  speaking  to  him 


except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

To  Lizzie,  the  tragedy  of  being 
obliged  to  take  this  course  with  her  de- 
voted husband,  the  realization  of  the 
terrible  strain  her  naturally  yielding 
mind  must  bear  in  withstanding  his 
strong  will,  made  her  very  soul  sick. 

**  He'll  try  to  make  ms,  mind  him; 
he  won't  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  me  give  in  to  him,"  she  moaned 
in  spirit.  **And  all  our  happy  life 
together  is  spoiled  fur  us  yet !" 

Had  her  own  soul's  salvation  been 
the  only  thing  at  stake,  she  would 
readily  have  sacrificed  it  and  burned  in 
Hell  forever  for  the  sake  of  her  earthly 
happiness  with  Dan.  But  it  was  his 
eternal  salvation,  also,  that  was  in 
jeopardy.  Until  he  repented,  humbled 
himself,  and  was  again  restored  to  the 
favor  of  the  Meeting,  he  was  *  *  out  of 
Christ ' '  and  lost.  She  must  co-operate 
with  the  Brethren  in  their  disciplinary 
efforts  to  restore  him  to  the  sheepfold. 

Poor  Lizzie  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  prayed  passionately  for 
strength  to  **  hold  out." 

II 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Liz- 
zie dressed  herself  as  usual  for  Meet- 
ing. On  this  Sunday,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage,  she  would  go  to 
Meeting  without  Dan.  The  hands  that 
drew  the  Mennonite  white  cap  over  her 
pretty  hair  were  cold  and  trembling. 

**  Oh,  Dan,  Dan  !"  her  soul  cried  out. 
*'  My  heart  will  break  !  I'd  stand  by 
you  against  any  one  in  the  whole  world. 
But  I  can't  stand  out  against  Christ.  I 
mustn't  give  way  1" 

Dan  came  into  the  bed-chamber  just 
as  she  was  putting  on  her  black  sun- 
bonnet  over  the  white  cap.  He  was 
carrying  Betty  on  his  back,  his  ears 
serving  as  reins  for  her  **  horsey." 

He  started  in  surprise  as  he  saw  Liz- 
zie dressed  for  Meeting,  Quickly  put- 
ting down  the  child,  he  went  across  the 
room  to  the  window  where  she  stood. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  her  opposition. 
Indeed  he  had  not  conceived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  She  had  shared  his  room 
the  night  before  and  had  sat  at  break- 
fast with  him  this  morning. 

But  now,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
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pale  face  inside  her  black  hood,  there 
came  into  his  own  countenance  the  Bis- 
marckish  look  he  had  worn  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  when  schooling  himself 
to  the  ordeal  of  chastising  his  small 
daughter. 

**  Where  you  goin',  Lizzie  ?" 

*'To  Meetin',  Dan/' 

She  went  to  him  suddenly  and  clasped 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Good-by.  Dan  !"  she  sobbed.  **  It's 
the  last  time  I  dare  touch  you  or  speak 
to  you — except  when  I  got  to — till 
you've  gave  yourself  up  again  a'ready ! ' ' 

Dan  laughed  as  he  took  her  chin  in 
his  hand  and  turned  her  face  up  to  his. 

**  I  ain't  leavin'  you  act  like  that  to 
me,  Lizzie  !  li you'd  been  set  back  in- 
stead of  me  I'd  of  left  Meetin',  vou 
know  I  would.  And  when  I'm  set 
back,  I  expect  you  to  come  out  from 
among  'em  and  stand  by  vour  hus- 
band." 

**  I  must  obey  to  the  Rules,  Dan," 
Lizzie  faintly  murmured. 

'  *  You  must  obey  to  me,  Lizzie.  Take 
off  your  bonnet." 

**  Dan,  I  must  choose  Christ  before 


vou. 


>> 


'*  It's  my  opinion  a  woman  ain't 
choosin'  Christ  when  she's  goin'  back  on 
her  Man.  Christ  wouldn't  want  you  to 
choose  Him  that  there  way,  I  don't  be- 
lieve." 

**  I  must  choose  Him  by  obeyin'  to 
the  Rules  of  the  church  He  founded. 
And  I  must  obey  to  the  Scripture.  The 
Book  says,  *  If  any  man  obey  not  our 
word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man  and 
have  no  company  with  him.  Receive 
him  not  into  your  houses  nor  bid  him 
God-speed.  He  that  biddeth  him  God- 
speed maketh  himself  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds.'  Now%  Dan,  wouldn't  I  he 
biddin'  you  God -speed  if  I  lived  wnth 
you  as  your  wife  after  you  didn't  hold 
out  no  more  and  was  set  back  ?" 

**  But  if  you're  w^antin'  to  mind  every 
word  where  the  Book  says,  you  couldn't 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  me  at  all !" 
Dan  indignantly  retorted.  "  *  Receive 
him  not  into  your  house!'  You  see, 
Lizzie,  that  contraries  the  whole  thing 
yet ,  and  /  do  ft '  /  believe  it !  There .  n  o  w , 
take  your  bonnet  off.  I  ain't  leavin' 
you  go  to  Meetin'  no  more,  Lizzie. 


>> 


**  Dan,"  Lizzie  said  with  solemn  res- 
olution, ''I'm  not  givin'  way.  I'm 
stickin'  clos't  to  Christ.  I*m  not  givin' 
way  fur  no  earthly  ties." 

"I  tell  you,"  Dan  sharply  returned, 
**  I  ain't  ieavin'  you  go  to  Meetin'  this 
mornin'  nor  never  no  more  !" 

**  I  can't  help  fur  that.  I  got  to  go, 
Dan." 

Something  utterly  unwonted  in  her 
voice  gave  l5an  a  sudden,  unmistakable 
conviction  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  a 
hitch  in  his  wife's  character,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  had  never  known .  He 
gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  steely 
eyes.  Love  struggled  in  his  breast  with 
a  cold-blooded  impulse  to  crush,  at  any 
cost,  this  hitherto  pliable  will.  A  fierce 
jealousy  of  the  Religion  to  which  she 
adhered,  rather  than  to  her  husband, 
burned  in  his  heart. 

'*  You — ain't — goin',"  he  slowly  and 
WMth  grim  determination  repeated. 

He  moved  suddenly  across  the  room 
to  the  door,  went  out  and  locked  her  in. 


Ill 


Two  hours  later,  in  time  to  cook  the 
noon  meal,  Lizzie  w^as  released  from  her 
prison.  She  manifested  no  resentment 
for  her  morning's  ignominious  incarcer- 
ation. Her  long  solitude  in  her  room 
had  only  strengthened  her  resolution  to 
**hold  out,"  to  adhere  through  every 
trial  to  the  Rules  of  discipline  of  the 
Meeting,  to  be  ''faithful  to  Christ," 
though  her  heart  broke  in  the  struggle. 

When  dinner  w^as  ready  she  put  the 
baby  up  to  the  table  in  her  high  chair, 
then  gently  spoke  to  Dan  and  told  him 
to  *  *  come  eat. ' ' 

In  pale,  stem  silence  he  came  and 
took  his  place.  Lizzie  did  not  sit 
down.  He  looked  up  at  her  as  she 
stood  beside  Bettv's  chair,  readv  to  wait 
Upon  him  and  the  baby. 

**  Set  down,  Lizzie." 

She  shook  her  head.  It  was  forbid- 
den that  she  should  sit  at  table  with  her 
recreant  husband  or  speak  to  him  any 
unnecessary  words. 

**  Set  down  !"  he  again  commanded 
in  a  hard,  cold  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  piteously,  her  lips 
quivering,  and  again  shook  her  head. 


"  Yon  set  down  and  eat  along,  or  I 
don't  eat  one  bite  !" 

Lizzie's  face  grew  a  little  whiter  and 
her  eyes  more  distressed.  But  she  re- 
inained  mute  and  resolute. 

"  All  right !  If  you  want  to  make 
lis  both  sick  yet  that's  your  affairs  !" 

Pushing  Iwct  his  chair  he  strode  to 
the  door.  At  the  threshold  he  turned 
and  spoke. 

"  It's  easy  seen  you  ain't  got  no  love 


to  me,  or  you  couldn't  act  like  what 
you're  actin' !" 

This  was  hard  to  bear  in  silence  when 
it  was  out  of  love  for  him  and  concern 
for  his  soul's  salvation  that  she  put  her- 
self to  this  torture. 

Dan  went  out  and  did  not  come  home 
again  until  nine  o'clock  that  night. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  their  mar- 
ried life  that  they  had  not  spent  to- 
gether. 
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He  did  not  find  his  wife  in  their  bed- 
room when  he  came  in.  Through  the 
open  door  he  saw  that  she  was  lying  on 
the  settee  in  the  sitting-  room.  She  was 
**  holding  out' '  in  a  way  that  even  m  his 
jealous,  wounded  wrath  and  pain  made 
him  marvel  at  her  strength  and  courage. 

And  now  began  a  period  of  their  lives 
that  in  after  years  they  did  not  like  to 
remember.  Through  three  long,  weary 
months  the  sun  in  the  heavens  was  for 
them  blotted  out.  In  all  that  time, 
though  living  under  one  roof,  they  were 
as  strangers  to  one  another,  or  worse. 
Implicitly,  as  of  old,  Lizzie  obeyed  her 
husband's  least  wish — save  only  when 
it  conflicted  with  her  church's  disci- 
pline. But  in  her  loyalty  to  her  relig- 
ious faith  she  remained  immovable. 
Occasionally  Dan  would  give  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  an  outbreak  of  bitter 
harshness  toward  her.  But  invariably 
he  would  repent  him  of  this,  for  he  could 
not  be  adamant  to  the  powerful  appeal 
of  her  evident  anguish. 

So  the  weeks  moved  on,  filled  with 
keenest  suffering  to  both,  and  with  no 
sign  of  yielding  in  either. 

One  day,  when  the  sorrow  of  their 
alienation  seemed  greater  than  she  could 
bear,  Lizzie  went  to  plead  with  the 
Brethren  to  reinstate  Dan  and  thus  lift 
the  intolerable  strain  of  her  co-opera- 
tion with  them  in  disciplining  hiip. 

She  pleaded  his  virtues. 

"  He  never  used  me  mean  in  his  life, 
fur  all  he's  so  wonderful  set  about 
havin'  his  own  way  still.  But  Dan 
was  never  no  rough  speaker.  He  never 
was  one  of  them  to  talk  a  little  short 
to  me  that  way,  like  some — any  way, 
not  till  this  trouble  come  on  us  a' ready. 
And  he  was  always  a  wonderful  good 
purvider,  Dan  was.  He  says  he'll  take 
a  half  the  blame  if  yous  will  take  the 
other  half.  That's  all  the  farther  he'll 
go.  That  other  half  he  says  he  won't 
take  and  he's  so  wonderful  set  that 
way — " 

Lizzie  sighed  in  deep  despair,  as  again 
she  contemplated  Dan's  *'setness"in 
the  face  of  the  hopeless  obstinacy  in 
the  countenances  of  the  Brethren . 

Dan  must  humble  his  pride,  was  their 
verdict,  and  give  himself  up,  or  event- 
ually be  ex-communicated. 


And  so,  in  heaviness  of  spirit,  she 
went  home  to  the  sorrowful  life  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  husband  whom  she 
loved. 

Dan's  bitterness  grew  upon  him,  as 
week  after  week  she  continued  to  *  *  hold 
out."  At  last,  one  day,  when  she  was 
taking  her  solitary  meal  in  the  kitchen, 
he  came  to  her  with  a  question . 

**  Lizzie,"  he  said,  speaking  more 
gently  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time, 
**  will  you  answer  me  just  one  thing  ? 
How  long  will  it  go  till  you  give  in  to 
me?  I  ain't  standin'  this  here  thing 
much  longer  Lizzie  !" 

So  unswervingly  had  she  hitherto  ad- 
hered to  her  resolve  to  hold  no  unneces- 
sary verbal  communication  with  him, 
that  he  scarcely  hoped  for  an  answer  to 
his  inquiry.  But  this  time  she  raised 
her  sad  eyes  to  Kis  face  and  gazed  at 
him  steadfastly,  as  she  replied,  **Till 
you  give  yourself  up  again,  Dan.  I  en- 
tertain a  hope  fur  you.  The  Brothers 
and  Sisters  entertains  a  hope  too." 

Dan  saw,  with  clear-eyed  vision,  as 
he  met  her  transparent  gaze,  that  never, 
never  would  she  yield  in  this  matter. 
If  their  old  relation  was  to  be  restored, 
it  would  be  he — great,  strong,  master- 
ful Pennsylvania  Dutchman  that  he 
was — who  would  have  to  give  in. 

And  that  was  what  he  knew  he  would 
never  do.  Rather  would  he  pack  up, 
bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  her  to  her 
Mennonite  Brethren  and  her  Rules — 
since  she  preferred  them  before  him. 
He  would  not,  he  could  not,  give  in  to 
her. 

But  as  he  looked  at  her,  suddenly  for 
the  first  time  he  became  conscious  of 
the  great  change  that  had  been  wrought 
in  her  in  the  past  months,  a  change 
that  somehow  made  her  appear  remote 
and  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes.  Her  daily 
spiritual  struggle  had  given  to  her 
countenance  a  look  of  other- worldli- 
ness,  an  exalted  expression  thai:  seemed 
to  see  beyond  the  things  of  earth. 

And  there  was  borne  in  upon  Dan*s 
consciousness,  as  he  continued  to  look 
upon  this  new  and  unfamiliar  face  of 
his  wife,  the  realization  of  another 
change.  His  heart  contracted  with  a 
sharp  agony  as  he  saw  this  alarming 
fact.     How  could    he    have   been  so 
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blind,  he  wondered,  in  all  these  weeks, 
not  to  have  seen  it  coming  on— her 
dreadful  pallor  and  thinness  and  that 
frail  droop  of  her  whole  frame  ? 

**  You  ain't  eatin'  wery  hearty,  Liz- 
zie," he  tenderly  said  as  he  noticed  the 
scant  supply  of  food  on  her  plate. 
**  You're  just  pickin'  a  piece  (mincing). 
Why  don't  you  eat  more  hearty  ?'* 

Lizzie  sipped  her  weak  coffee  and 
made  no  answer. 

* '  I  take  notice  your  hands  are  gettin' 
so  wonderful  poor  (thin),  Lizzie,"  Dan 
went  on  in  a  troubled  tone. 

Lizzie  said  nothing. 

**  Why  don't  you  take  some  spread- 
ins?'*  he  continued,  pushing  the  but- 
ter and  the  current  jelly  within  her 
reach. 

She  shook  her  head. 

**Are  you  gettin'  to  feel  sneaky 
(choicy)  about  your  victuals  ?" 

She  did  not  reply. 

*  *  I  take  notice  here  fur  a  while  back 
you  keep  yourself  so  strubbly.  Is  it 
mebbe  that  you're  too  weak  to  comb 
yourself?" 

She  raised  her  hands  to  her  wavy 
hair  and  smoothed  it  back  under  her 
white  cap,  then  again  bent  her  head  to 
sip  her  coffee  from  her  saucer. 

**  Shall  I  get  you  a  bottle  of  the  Sani- 
tive  Compound  or  some  pills  or  what- 
ever?" 

She  gave  him  a  look  that  expressed 
her  thanks,  but  shook  her  head. 

**  Mom  she  took  seven  bottles  of  the 
Compound  when  she  was  feelin'  mean 
and  it  set  her  up  wonderful . ' ' 

Again  Lizzie  shook  her  head. 

•*  VC^ere  are  you  feelin'  mean  that 
you've  got  so  poor  lookin'  at  your  face 
and  hands?  Is  it  your  stomeek  or 
what?" 

Silence  was  his  response. 

**  Damn  it.  Lizzie!"  he  burst  forth 
in  an  agony  of  mind.  "Answer  to  me!" 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  stared 
up  at  him — and  suddenly,  her  eyes 
rolled  back  in  her  head,  her  face  turned 
marble  white,  her  head  fell  forward  on 
her  breast. 

Dan's  heart  stood  still  with  terror. 
Was  she  dead  ?    The  blackness  of  the 


pit  yawned  at  his  feet.  In  an  instant 
of  horror  he  saw  the  lonely  years 
stretching  out  before  him  without  this 
dear  companion. 

"  Lizzie  !"  he  hoarsely  cried.  "  Come 
back  to  me  !    Come  back  ! ' ' 

She  rallied  from  her  faint  as  his  warm 
arms  clasped  her.  The  color  stole  back 
to  her  cheeks  and  lips,  her  eyes  opened 
naturally,  and  with  along,  tired  breath, 
she  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

Dan  trembled  with  the  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling  that  shook  him.  *'  Liz- 
zie !"  he  whispered,  pressing  his  lips  to 
hers  for  the  first  time  in  three  long 
months,  his  pulse  bounding  at  the  loved 
touch.  *'  Lizzie  !  Lizzie  !  You  shan't 
suffer  no  more  ! ' ' 

Weakly  she  lifted  her  white,  thin 
hand  and  laid  it  on  his  neck,  a  look  of 
infinite  content  stealing  into  her  brown 
eyes. 

'*  Do  you  mean,  Dan,  you're  goin'  to 
give  yourself  up  again  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do!  Lizzie.  There  fur  a 
minute  I  thought  you  was  a  corp  !  And 
my  sins  opened  up  before  me  that  clear 
— I  seen  it  was  me  killed  you  if  you 
was  dead  ! ' ' 

Her  arm  clasped  his  neck  in  passion- 
ate joy. 

"  And  are  you  willin'  now  to  take 
the  other  half  of  the  blame,  Dan  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  !  I'll  go  this  self-same 
day  and  l>e  made  satisfied  with  all  my 
enemies,  Lizzie.  And  I'll  get  you  a 
bottle  of  the  Compound." 

**  O  Dan,  I  don't  need  no  Compound 
to  make  me  well  now  !" 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  and  he 
pressed  his  lips  uj)on  it.  It  was  like 
the  days  of  their  courting. 

"  I  have  even  more  love  for  you  now 
Lizzie,  than  what  I  used  to  have,  still, 
before  I  give  way  !*' 

"  Let's  always  mind  after  this,  Dan, 
them  beautiful  words  they  sung  at  our 
wedding  out  of  our  hymn-book.  Do 
vou  mind  of  'em,  Dan  ? 

She  softly  repeated  them  : — 

**  *  Bless  their  united  love  and  faith, 
Thus  keep  them  one  in  Thee; 
Temptations  never  let  take  place 
To  make  them  disagree.'  " 
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The  blacken- 
ed   burnings, 
which  in  mid- 
summer were 
like   ovens, 
and  the  thick- 
ets, where  in 
June   the  air 
was    so    hot 
and  close  an<i 
damp,  are  all 
cool  and  fresh 
now ;  yet  there  is  none  of  the  searching 
cold  of  February  which  routs  you  out 
of  your  blankets  to  put  more  wood  on 
the  fire  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Hour  after  hour  they  journeyed 
on  with  the  tranquil  current.  The 
'■  rushing  Ta«|uanienaw"  is  not  always 
rushing,  especially  in  its  upper  reaches, 
Down  below,  toward  Lake  Superior,  it 
takes  to  mcing  and  hurdle  jumping,  but 
up  here  it  slips  quietly  along  under  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  and  across  the 
broad,  grassy  marshes,  steering  a  very 
crooked   course,  but  seldom   noisy   or 


Thus  the  three  men  paddled  on, 

*    *    Down  tlie  THquanienaw, 
UiutemeaUi  tlie  trenihlinK  birch-tiees, 
Undemeatli  the  wooded  lieaiilanik, 
Underneath  the  waT-encampments 
Of  the  pygmiee,  tlic  Put-Wudjies, 

until,  toward  the  close  of  the  short  au- 
tunin  day,  they  found  themselves  near 
the  boundary  of  Township  64  North  of 
Range  7  West,  and  there  they  went 
ashore  and  made  camp. 

Now  the  camping  outfit  of  a  land- 
looker  varies  accordingto  the  times  and 
the  man.  When  my  father  went  land- 
looking  in  Hiawatha's  country,  thirty 
years  ago,  he  took  no  tent  but  a  little 
square  of  cotton  cloth ,  just  large  enough 
to  be  stretched  across  tlie  liead  of  the 
l>ed  to  break  the  wind  and  keep  the  rain 
from  his  face.  Nowadays  tents  are  al- 
most invariably  carried,  folding  stoves 
and  telescoping  stovepipes  are  not  un- 
known, and  I  once  saw  a  land-looker 
go  into  the  woods  with  a  mattress  rolled 
np  on  a  toboggan.  As  to  provisions 
and  their  preparation,  a  certain  old- 
timer,  who,  when  I  first  knew  him,  had 
woilced  in  the  woods  for  half  a  centurv, 


boasts  that  he  can  get  breakfast  in  seven 
minutes  from  tlie  time  he  crawls  out  of 
bed,  but  his  bill  of  fare  consists  of  cof- 
fee, bread  and  salt  pork— the  last  not 
always  cooked.  In  these  latter  days  of 
prosperity  and  high  living  tliere  are 
probably  not  many  men  wlio  would  be 
content  with  tJiat  sort  of  thing,  tliongh 
if  tlie  land-looker  is  going  on  a  long 
journey  on  foot  he  must  often  get  along 
with  it  whether  he  is  content  or  not, 
simply  l)ecausehecannot  carry  anything 
more  on  his  irack.  Hut  if  he  travels  in 
a  canoe  or  a  boat,  and  the  distance  is 
not  too  great,  he  can  take  heavier  arti- 
cles in  as  much  variety  as  he  pleases, 
from  potatoes  to  salad  dressing  and  sar- 
dines. 

On  this  trip  the  land-looker  had 
brought  some  canned  goods,  and  canned 
goods  are  not  to  Ije  <lespised,  though 
there  be  those  who  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  them.  Tliere  is  more  than  one 
way  of  cooking  l>eans,  and  expert  camp- 
ers will  tell  you  how  to  iK)il  tlieTii  in  the 
evening,  while  you  sit  by  the  fire  spin- 
ning yarns,  and  then  bury  the  kettle 
in  tlie  ashes  and  leave  it  there  till 
morning.  Hut  the  quickest,  simplest 
and  surest  method  is  the  one  that  the 
land-looker  usetl  on  this  occasion,  Jor  he 
put  the  tin  can  into  Iwiling  water,  left 
it  there  a  few  minutes,  turned  it  out  on 
the  ground,  picked  it  up  with  the  aid  of 
a  thick,  blue,  woolen  sock,  set  it  on 
a  log,  and  tapped  it  gently  with  the  cor- 
ner of  the  axe.  That  was  all.  The 
Ijeaiis  were  ready.  Then  there  is  tlie 
tomato.  Let  others  sing  of  the  fra- 
grance of  colTee  and  bacon.  I  will  not. 
Coffee  and  bacon  need  no  prrirse  from 
me.  Their  fame  is  secure,  and  has  often 
been  tohl  in  song  and  story.  Kalher 
will  1  write  of  the  lowly  canned  tomato 
of  commerce.  A  can  of  tomatoes  is  like 
a  liear — you  never 
reallvknow  what  it 
is  until 
you  meet     "v^  _jJ( 


Li/tinz  Iheir  greaf,  dark-green  headx  ahoi-e  the  growth  about  them. 


bed  and  bad  got  badly  tangled  up  among 
the  branches  of  a  pine  tree.  Suddenly 
there  was  aloud  splash  from  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  and  the  naturalist 
j  umped  and  looked  around ,  while  visions 
of  beaver  and  otter  danced  through  his 
head.  It  proved  to  be  only  a  muskrat, 
but  it  served  to  torn  the  talk  to  the  wild 
animals    and    to  all   the    things   that 


they  were  doing  in  the  Indian  Summer. 
How  the- beavers  were  repairing  their 
dams  and  putting  their  houses  in  order 
for  cold  weather.  How  the  squirrels 
and  chipmunks  were  filling  their  pant- 
ries. How  full  the  crops  of  partridges 
and  apmce-hens  always  were  in  Indian 
Summer.  How  even  the  fox  and  the 
lynx  and  the  weasel,  who  ate  neither 
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tions  came  together,  and  had  driven 
a  cedar  stake  into  the  ground  to  mark 
the  spot.  Then  they  had  chosen  four 
trees  standing  about,  one  in  each 
section,  and  on  each  trunk  they  had 
carved  the  number  of  the  section  and 
the  numbers  of  the  township  and  the 
range.  But  fifty  years  is  a  long  time — 
longer  in  the  life  of  a  maple  than  in  that 
of  a  cedar  or  a  pine,  and  fresh  wood 
and  bark  had  grown  over  the  figures 
till  they  were  quite  illegible.  As  for  the 
other  three  witness-trees,  they  had  van- 
ished entirely,  and  the  stake  had  rotted 
away  and  disappeared.  To  the  natural- 
ist it  looked  like  a  hopeless  case.  But 
sometimes  a  maple  whose  bark  has 
grown  over  an  old  blaze  still  carries  the 
figures  hidden  in  its  flesh,  and  the 
land-looker  took  his  little  axe  and  very 
carefully  chipped  away  the  wood  till  he 
found  the  numbers  of  the  township  and 
the  range,  almost  as  clear  as  if  written 
on  a  blackboard.  But  the  number  of 
the  section  was  still  unreadable,  it  looked 
like  5,  but  it  also  looked  like  8.  Per- 
haps the  government  surveyor,  who 
had  probably  been  in  his  grave  these 
many,  many  years,  had  been  a  little 
careless  with  his  car\'ing.  The  land- 
looker  thought  it  was  5,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure;  and  mistakes  are  not  allow- 
able in  matters  of  this  kind. 

So  he  took  out  his  map  and  examined 
it  for  landmarks.  If  this  was  5,  he 
found,  then  a  little  stream  must  cross 
the  section  line  three  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  further  west,  and  off"  he  started  to 
look  for  it,  his  legs  working  like  ma- 
chines set  to  make  exactly  two  thou- 
sand revolutions  to  the  mile.  The 
naturalist  followed,  watching  him  ad- 
miringly. Over  the  clean,  level  floor 
of  the  pine  woods  it  was  easy  enough, 
but  presently  they  struck  a  swamp, 
and  then  a  ridge,  a  ravine,  and  a 
thicket.  How  any  man  could  measure 
distances  by  pacing  while  climbing  up 
and  down  hill  and  clambering  over  fallen 
trees  had  always  been  a  myster>'  to  the 
naturalist.  But  the  land-looker  did  it. 
By  long  practice  he  had  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  making  the  necessary  al- 
lowance for  every  short  pace  and  every 
long  one  that  he  knew  how  far  he  had 
traveled  almost  as  accurate! v  as  if  he 


had  chained  it  off".  In  his  hand  he  car- 
ried a  little  twig  plucked  from  a  bush, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  paces 
he  broke  it— not  clean  in  two,  but  so 
that  the  fracture  showed.  Three  times 
he  broke  it,  and  with  another  forty - 
eight  paces  he  pushed  through  a  clump 
of  alder  bushes  and  almost  stepped  into 
the  brook  before  he  saw  it. 

He  was  located,  and  from  that  comer, 
during  the  next  few  days,  he  followed 
the  section  lines  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  running  dividing  and  subdividing 
lines  of  his  own  here  and  there, 
wherever  he  needed  them.  Before  In- 
dian Summer  was  over  he  had  a  minute 
of  the  quantity  of  pine  on  every  quar- 
ter-s^tion,  its  quality,  and  its  average 
size.  When  he  came  to  buy  that  land 
he  would  know  the  value  of  his  pur- 
chase almost  as  exactly  as  a  man  who 
buys  a  house  and  lot  in  town. 

In  the  evenings  he  sometimes  told  the 
naturalist  stories  of  old  times,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  great  race,  in  the  daj'S 
before  the  railway  came,  when  he  ran 
on  snowshoes  all  the  way  from  the 
Taquamenon  to  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  Marquette,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  beat  the  other  man  who 
was  after  the  same  pine  and  who  had 
started  two  days  ahead  of  him.  Once 
he  related  how,  in  walking  down  an 
old,  disused  log-road,  he  had  one  day 
stepped  on  a  big  steel  trap  hidden  in  the 
loose  snow.  It  was  chained,  of  course, 
and  as  it  happened  the  land-looker  was 
alone  that  morning  and  had  no  axe  with 
him,  nor  even  a  knife  in  his  pocket.  If 
its  jaws  had  happened  to  catch  him  by 
the  ankle  instead  of  just  grazing  his 
toes  and  slipping  off"  without  taking 
hold,  he  would  probably  have  stayed 
there  till  he  died . 

**  Nowadays  I  take  somebody  with 
me  when  I  go  into  the  woods,"  he  said 
with  a  glance  at  Joe,  and  then  he  told 
the  stor\',  which  the  naturalist  had 
heard  before,  of  a  skeleton  which,  it 
was  said,  was  once  found  in  the  Great 
Taquamenon  Swamp  with  a  steel  trap 
fast  to  one  of  the  leg- bones. 

And  there  was  the  time  when  he  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  a 
dead  limb  which,  without  warning  and 
apparently  without  reason ,  had  dropped 
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from  a  tree  and  struck  the  ground  so 
close  to  him  that  it  had  torn  the  hat 
from  his  head. 

At  times  the  land-looker  appeared  to 
find  the  naturalist's  interest  in  wild  ani- 
mals somewhat  amusing. 

*  *  I  suppose  you  think  you  love  them, '  * 
he  said  one  day. 

The  naturalist  was  a  trifle  disconcert- 
ed, but  he  didn't  propose  to  back  down 
and  he  promptly  replied  that  he  did. 
The  land-looker  grinned  and  said  noth- 
ing. 

That  evening  they  forgot  to  set  the 
provisions  inside  the  tent  before  they 
went  to  bed,  and  during  the  night  the 
porcupines  ate  most  of  the  bacon  and 
spoiled  several  loaves  of  bread. 

•*  Do  you  love  them  now?**  asked  the 
land-looker. 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  said  the  natural- 
ist.    **  You  can*t  blame  the  porkies.** 

But  there  came  a  night  when  he  woke 
in  the  wee  small  hours  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  somebody  or  some- 
thing was  walking  over  him.  He  stir- 
red a  little,  and  the  land-looker  whis- 
pered excitedly:  **  Keep  still!  Don't 
move  an  inch  !     It's  a  skunk  1" 

And  for  fifteen  minutes  the  naturalist 
lay  and  felt  a  small,  four-footed  creature 
go  wandering  back  and  forth  across  the 
bed,  and  all  the  time  he  was  wondering 
what  it  would  do  next.  It  finally  slip- 
ped out  by  the  way  it  had  come,  and 
the  land-looker  said :  *  *  Now  do  you 
love  all  the  animals  ?*' 

**  Well,  nearly  all,"  said  the  natural- 
ist meekly. 

I  am  afraid  the  naturalist  was  disap- 
pointed. Except  the  skunk  and  the 
mtiskrat,  the  only  wild  creatures  he  had 
seen  were  a  spruce-hen,  two  red  squir- 
rels, a  weasel,  three  porcupines,  some 
water-fowl  on  their  way  south,  and  a 
few  small  birds.  He  had  seen  many 
and  many  a  deer  track  along  the  edge 


of  the  water,  and  once  they  had  come 
upon  the  trail  of  a  bear,  but  the  animals 
that  left  those  interesting  footprints  had 
kept  carefully  out  of  sight.  But  on 
the  very  last  day  he  untied  the  flaps  of 
the  tent  and  looked  out  just  as  the  first 
sunshine  glanced  up  from  the  river  and 
there,  not  a  dozen  rods  away,  was  a 
great  buck,  the  biggest  he  had  ever 
looked  upon,  plump  and  round  from  the 
eating  of  many  beechnuts,  and  carrying 
proudly  a  pair  of  antlers  that  rivaled  the 
oak-tree  itself.  Long  the  naturalist 
stood  there  drinking  in  the  noble  beauty 
of  the  picture  until  that  fool  land-looker 
asked  him  what  he  was  staring  at.  The 
buck  heard,  looked  around, and  wentsail- 
ing  over  the  alders  as  if  he  were  shot  out 
of  a  gun.  But  the  naturalist  had  had  his 
day,  and  the  trip  was  a  success  after  all. 
And  so  they  lived  happily  ever  after — 
the  land-looker  who  had  found  his  pine, 
the  naturalist  who  carried  away  a  beau- 
tiful memory,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
the  buck  who  had  seen  a  man  and  had 
escaped  with  his  life.  But  for  the  pine 
trees  the  ending  is  a  different  one.  The 
warm  sunshine  of  Indian  Summer  still 
fell  upon  them  as  the  canoe  vanished  up 
the  river.  By  night  the  moon  and  the 
stars  kept  watch  over  them,  just  as  they 
had  done  for  so  many,  many  years,  and 
when  the  wind  blew  through  their 
branches  they  lifted  up  their  voices  once 
more  in  the  old,  old  hymn  that  their 
family  had  sung  through  all  the  ages. 
The  worid  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  go  on  so  to  all  eternity.  And 
yet— something  had  happened.  Man, 
the  great  enemy  of  all  pine-trees  had 
been  there,  and  though  he  had  gone 
away  he  would  surely  come  again. 
Sooner  or  later  the  lumberman  follows 
the  land-looker,  and  when  the  lumber- 
man has  finished  his  work  the  glory  of 
the  woods  is  gone  forever. 
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'  I  ''HE  long  vacattOQ  ended  the  firet 
I  week  in  September,  and  the  fall 
term  of  the  High  School  opened. 
As  early  as  half-past  eight  the  "  High 
Schoolers,"  as  they  were  called,  assem- 
bled in  the  big  school  yard  on  Court 
Street.  The  yard,  so  quiet  during  the 
long  summer  months,  now  resounded 
with  shouts,  whoops  and  shrieks,  as 
the  boys  chased  each  other,  wrestled, 
tussled,  and  in  various  ways  sought  to 
work  off  their  supetabundant  spirits. 

The  incoming  class  was  a  large  one, 
and  was  disposed  to  resent  any  patron- 
age on  the  part  of  the  next  higher  or 
third  class.  The  second  class  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  dignity  of  its  posi- 
tion, while  the  6rst  class  was  composed 
chiefly  of  young  men  who  had  assumed 
the  to^a  virilis,  ordinarily  known  as  the 
bobtailed  coat,  and  who  had  forever 
discarded  the  false  bosom  for  the  com- 
plete linen  shirt  and  paper  collar  of 
swelldom. 

Between  the  members  of  the  liigher 
and  lower  classes  there  was  good- 
natnred  tolerance  on  one  side,  and 
affectionate  reverence  on  the  other. 
Where  were  greater  heroes  in  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  boys  than  Glynn,  who 
threw  Darlington  the  famous  Academy 
athlete  ?  Or  Eastman ,  who  could 
"  plug  "  a  hard  rubber  ball  from  the 
High  School  yard  to  the  old  Brewery 
on  River  Street?  Or  Fatty's  brother 
Dan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  know- 
ing dog,  and  who  drove  fast  horses  and 
smoked  real  cigats  ?  Or  Jamieson,  who 
was  rumored  to  have  had  an  unfortu- 
nate love  affair  with  a  prominent  society 
lady,  and  who  held  himself  apart  from 
his  fHends  and  looked  as  one  bereft  of 
hope? 

Between  the  members  of  the  th  ird  and 
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fourth  classes  there  was  but  little  love 
lost,  for  at  least  the  first  week  of  the 
term.  Indeed,  the  recesses,  and  the 
morning  hour  before  school,  were  taken 
up  for  the  most  part  in  trjing  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  new  boys  in 
■'rasslin,"  knocking  off  hats,  and 
punching  with  bare  fists,  "  no  fair  hit- 
tin'  in  the  face.'' 

After  these  preliminaries  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  before  the  usual  sub- 
scription had  been  taken,  time  hung 
somewhat  heavy  on  their  hands. 

It  happened  that  the  old  town  hall 
which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  High 
School  yard,  was  unoccupied.  This 
venerable  building,  which  had  echoed 
to  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  Butler, 
Jeremiah    Mason    and  John  Sullivan, 
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had  been  discarded  by  the  town,  and 
stood  alone  and  neglected.  One  morn- 
ing before  school,  Rug  proposed  to  the 
boys  that  they  should  try  and  see 
who  could  throw  a 
stone  nearest  the 
upper  back  window 

without  striking  it,  --  -—  ■ 

and  taking  careful 
aim  he  led  ofFwith  an 
excellent  siiot,  per- 
ilously near  the 
glass.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Fatty, 
who  from  prudent 
motives  threw  so 
wide  of  the  mark 
that  his  attempt  was 
greeted  with  loud 
hoots  of  derision. 

Several  others  fol- 
lowed with  but  in- 
different success, un- 
til it  came  to  Plupy's 
turn.     Now  Plupy's 
ambition  was  to  ex- 
cel  in   every  sport, 
but  he  was  seriously 
handicapped     by    a 
lack  of  natural  abil- 
ity to  accomplLsh  his 
aim.     He  now  saw  a  chance  to   beat 
Bug,  and  selected  a  missile  with  great 
care  and   let  drive.     Alas  !   it   was  a 
scaler,  and  after  describing  a  beautiful 
curve  went  smashing  through  a  differ- 
ent window  than  the  one  aimed  at,  with 
a  crash  and  jingle  of  flying  glass. 

As  Plupy,  holding  one  leg  in  the  air 
in  horror,  lifted  it  higher  and  higher  as 
with  bulging  eyebalk  he  followed  the 
deadly  course  of  the  stone,  there  was  a 
silence  of  guilt,  then  a  loud  cheer. 

Then  Bug,  not  to  be  outdone,  picked 
up  a  larger  stone  and  liurled  it  through 
one  of  the  lower  windows. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  boys  trooped  into  school,  casting 
curious  and  defiant  glances  at  each 
other,  as  if  they  anticipated  some  stir- 
ring developuieiits. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  a 
peculiarly  inexcusable  piece  of  mis- 
chief is  done  by  a  boy,  at  once  every 
other  boy  in  sight  and  hearing  is  pos- 
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the  act.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
heredity  or  of  the  inherent  depravity  of 
boys,  rest  assured  that  not  once  during 
the  afternoon  did  the  boys  forget  the 
rattle  of  glass  or  the 
fascinating  excite- 
ment of  doing  a  dan- 
gerous and  forbid- 
den act.  While 
Puzzy  and  Tommy 
Titmouse  were  ap- 
parently engrossed 
in  Milliard's  Sixth 
Reader,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  were 
mentally  calculating 
the  effect  of  particu- 
lary  jagged  stones 
they  had  in  mind. 

That  afternoon  be- 
fore school    several 
panes  of  glass  were 
broken,  and   as  no- 
body  interfered  the 
boys  began  to  grow 
bolder.    It  was  inter- 
esting from  a  scien- 
tific   standpoint    to 
see    how    smoothly 
and  silently  a  small 
round  pebble  would 
go  through  a  pane,  and  how  small  a 
hole  it  would  make;  and  exhilarating 
to  mark  the  results  that  could  be  ac- 
complished with  a    well-aimed    brick. 
For  several  days  the  mischief  continued, 
and  the  boys  began  to  use  large  stones 
and  heavy  clubs    their  aim  being  to  see 
how  many  sashes  could  be  broken. 

But  Nemesis  was  on  their  track,  and 
if  one  could  have  looked  in  on  the 
selectmen's  room  one  evenin.tf  they 
would  have  seen  those  three  wortJiies  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  Chief  of 
Police.  The  next  day,  after  roll-call, 
there  was  a  loud  knock  on  the  school 
door,  which  being  opened  disclosed  the 
burly  proportions  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man armed  with  a  bundle  of  papers. 

There  was  an  instant  of  horrified  si- 
lence, and  each  guilty  boy,  with  a  gasp 
of  consternation,  buried  himself  behind 
the  open  covers  of  his  atlas  and  studied 
frantically,  as  he  mentally  calculated 
„      .  the  remote  chances  of  escape,  while  the 

sessedofthedemonof  mischief  to  repeat     oflRcer,  after  stating  that  great  outrage 
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had  been  committed  upon  the  town 
property,  proclaimed  that  he  had  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  thirty-five  schol- 
ars, whose  names  he  proceeded  with 
painful  distinctness  to  read.  The  sus- 
pense of  this  reading  none  of  those  pres- 
ent at  that  time  will  forget.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  boy  whose  name  came  last 
and  who  had  been  hoping,  vainly 
hoping,  that  he  would  not  be  called  for 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  was  Plupy 
— Plupy,  who  had  only  broken  one  win- 
dow and  that  by  accident.  The  school 
was  at  once  dismissed,  and  the  thirty- 
five  delinquents,  escorted  by  the  police 
and  accompanied  by  the  High  School 
teacher  and  several  of  the  parents  who 
had  got  wind  of  the  affair,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  office  of  Justice  Bell,  where, 
more  dead  than  alive,  they  were  ar- 
raigned and  forced  to  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  warrants,  which  stated  the 
complaint  with  a  wealth  of  repetition 
and  innuendo,  and  a  cruel  adroitness  of 
description,  and  a  bewildering  melange 
of  unknown  verbiage,  calculated  to 
strike  immediate  conviction  to  the 
hardest  and  most  unrepentant  heart. 

The  proceedingswere  somewhat  brief, 
as  all  the  respondents  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  Court,  after  a  sharp  reprimand, 
fined   them  each    three 
dollars,    and    gave    all 
those  who  were  unable 
to  pay  at  once  ten  days 
in  which  to  raise  that 
amount.     The  culprits 
were  then  allowed  to  go 
to   make    arrangements 
for  raising  the  money. 
The  feelings  of  the  boys  / 
can   well   be  imagined. 
Bug  was  defiant,  Puzzy 
depressed  and  Whacker 
deeply  mortified,  as  his 
dignity  had  received  an 
almost      mortal      blow. 
Plupy  was  led  forth  in 
an  almost  dazed  condi- 
tion,  completely    over- 
whelmed with  the  sever-    fjg  i„rn.  iome 
ity  of  the  sentence  and 
the  certainty  of  paternal  wrath  and  con- 
dign   ptinisbinent.     Fatty   didn't   care 
tnnch,  provided  his  mother  didn't  find  it 
out.    He  knew  he  cotiM  '  the 
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money  of  Dan,  for  he  knew  some  things 
about  Dan  which  that  gentleman  didn't 
care  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  family  circle,  and  he  had,  presum- 
ing on  this  knowledge,  for  some  time 
past,  exacted  frequent  though  reluctant 
tribute  from  Daniel,  and  he  reckoned 
with  considerable  certainty  upon  doing 
it  once  more. 

How  the  culprits  finally  adjusted 
matters  with  their  parents  is  to  this  day 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  was  notice- 
able that  for  several  weeks  there  were 
no  more  gatherings  after  supper,  and 
that  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  half 
holidays  were  set  apart  by  many  of  the 
boys  tor  sawing  wood,  raking  lawns,  or 
working  around  yards  and  barns. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  the  day 
of  trial  glaziers  worked  industriously  in 
replacing  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
broken  panes.  In  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  lesson,  it  was  evident  that  the 
authorities  still  distrusted  the  boys,  for 
the  windows  were  for  complete  security 
covered  with  a  wire  netting,  which,  after 
so  many  years,  still  remains  in  place. 


The  following  Saturday  afternoon 
Brigadier  Fatty  Gilman  sat  in  his  head- 
quarters dictating  dis- 
patches to  the  members 
of  his  staff,  Aids-de- 
Camp  Billy  Swett, 
Dutchy  Seamans  and 
' ' Parson ' '  Otis,  who  gal- 
loped furiously  on  foam- 
ing chargers,  carrying 
orders  that  the  battal- 
ions form  for  an  imme- 
diate assault  on  Look- 
out Mountain  {Jady 
Hill),  and  that  the  com- 
mander "  expected  every 
man  to  do  his  duty." 

Instantly   the    drum- 
mers sounded  the  long 
roll,  the  war-worn  and 
battered  veterans  sprang 
fhinzs  about  Dan.    to  their  places,   the  ar- 
tillery limbered  up.     A 
brief    inspection    and    the    command. 
"  Battalion,  attention!    Right,  forward 
— fours — r-i-g-h-t,  mar-r-c-r' 
the  battalion,  with  drams 
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flags  flying,  marched  down  the  turn- 
pike, and  after  a  brief  skirmish  crossed 
the  bridge  to  Roanoke  Island,  which 
they  reduced,  and  having  statioiied  a 
guard  there  pushed  their  way  across 
Harper's  Ferry  {String  Bridge)  through 
Frederickton  to  the  edge  of  the  plain 
surrounding  Lookout  Mountain. 

Here  a  halt  was  made,  a  line  of  pick- 
ets thrown  out,  and  a  hasty  meal  of 
coffee  and  hardtack  eaten.  Cartridge 
boxes  were  filled,  belts  tightened,  and 
all  put  in  readiness  for  the  assault. 

General  Gilman  hiuiself  addressed 
them.  He  told  them,  with  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  that  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  sad  and  solemu 
fact  that  war  did  exist,  that  the  govern- 
ment must  be  maintained  and  its 
enemies  overthrown;  that  the  more 
Stupendous  their  preparation  the  less 
the  bloodshed ,  and  the  shorter  the  strug- 
gle. That  it  was  a  sad  task  to  discuss 
questions  as  fearful  as  civil  war;  but 
that,  sad  as  it  was.  bloody  and  disas- 
trous as  he  expected  the  war  would  be, 
it  was  his  conviction  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally 
round  the  flag  of  his  country.  That 
should  he  perish  In  the  glorious  strug- 
gle—  as  perish  he  might  — his  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance  might  be- 
hold the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  repub- 
lic, now  known  and  honored  through, 
ah, — through,  ah, — through,  ah, — and 


that  if  Plupy  Sbule  didn't  stop  laugh- 
ing he  would  punch  time  out  of  him 
in  two  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the 
soldiers  cheered  vigorously,  and  loudly 
resolved  to  give  no  quarter  and  to  ac- 
cept none. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  rapid 
firing  was  heard,  and  the  pickets  were 
slowly  driven  in.  "  Advance,  batter- 
ies, to  line  of  wall,  and  unlimber  and 
give  'em  canister!"  roared  General  Gil- 
man. 

It  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to  see 
the  batteries  dash  forward,  unlimber, 
and  amid  a  storm  of  bullets  pour  vol- 
ley after  \olley  of  grape  into  the  ranks 
of  the  eueuiy,  who  charged  again  and 
again,  only  to  fall  back  riddled  with 
grape,  torn  with  canister,  shattered 
with  chain  shot. 

As  they  retreated.  General  Gilman 
issued  the  famous  order,  "  Forward  the 
Light  Brigade,  charge  for  the  guns, ' '  he 
said  and  the  noble  band  of  six  hun- 
dred, each  man  with  his  reins  in  his 
teeth,  his  revolver  in  hisrighthand.his 
sabre  in  his  left,  spurred  reckless  to  the 
charge,  led  by  the  heroic  Fatty,  not- 
withstanding the  historic  inconsistency 
of  the  appearance  of  this  famous  mili- 
tary company. 

On  they  went,  cutting  their  way  un- 
dauntedly through  the  massed  forces  of 
their  foe,   cutting,   yelling,   shooting. 
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and  being  shot. 

"Flashed  allttaeir  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Then  they  rode  back 
Bnt  not,  not  the  Six  Huudred." 

To  another  order  by  the  gallant 
General,  "Enavantlesgantsglacfes" — 
which  he  pronounced  "  Enn  eevant  less 
gants  glacies" — the  pick  of  the  French 
army,  another  slight  incongruity,  was 
dispatched  to  carry  the  redoubt,  and 
recoiled  after  prodigies  of  valor.  As 
Grouchy  was  confidently  expected  with 
reinforcements  of  sixty  thousand,  the 
Imperial  Guard  was  formed  into  an  at- 
tacking column,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  Napoleon  himself,  who 
had  just  departed  this  life  as  Captain  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  swept  in  a  compact, 
irresistible  mass  upon  the  enemy.  Men 
dropped  from  the  ranks  singly,  in 
dozens,  by  the  hundreds,  only  to  pick 
themselves  up,  run  to  the  extreme 
right  or  left,  march,  fight  and  fall 
again.  Napoleonfell.niortallywounded, 
and  was  carried  from  the  field.  Human 
nature  could  do  no 
more,  they  bolted,  wav- 
ered. "The  whole 
world  knows  the  result. 
Grouchy  failed  to  ap- 
pear; the  Imperial 
Guard  was  driven 
back ;  Waterloo  was 
lost!"  But,  no!  Spur- 
ring down  the  long, 
dusty  road  from  Win- 
chester, his  black  horse 
gray  with  foam  and 
dnst,  his  eyes  aflame 
with  the  light  of  battle 
(the  horse's,  not  its 
rider's) ,  waving  his 
sword  (the  rider's,  not 
the  horse's)  and  firing 
his  eighteen  barrelled 
navy  jdug  Colt's  re- 
volver (also  the  ri- 
der's) into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  came  General  Fatty  Sher- 
idan, crying  "  Rally,  my  brave  men  ! 
One  more  chat^,  and  little  Round  Top 
is  onrs  I  One  more  advance,  and  we 
plabt  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes 
within  their  battlements  !" 

An  exultant  cheer  broke  from    the 


ranks  of  the  confused  rabble  of  fugi- 
tives. 
"  And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course 

there, 
For  tlie  sight  of  the  master  compelleil  tlieui  to 

Springing  from  hisexhausted  charger, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  letting  fall 
the  richly  caparisoned  corn-stalk  which 
he  bestrode.  General  Fatty  Sheridan  re- 
formed the  lines,  threw  up  breastworks, 
unlimbered  batteries,  threw  out  a  line 
of  skirmishers  and  also  his  chest,  and 
himself  led  the  assault. 

It  was  sublime.  At  the  very  first 
volley  General  Sheridan  was  for  the 
third  time  mortally  wounded  and  car- 
ried from  the  field,  shortly  to  reappear 
as  Stonewall  Jackson.  At  this  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion  was  broken. 

"  Aw,  DOW  !  Fatty,  whatyer  talkin' 
about  ?"  shrieked  Fuzzy,  "  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  a  rebel." 

"  No, he  want  neither, "roared  Fatty. 
"  Leave  it  to  Dutchy." 

"  Aw,  Puz,  if  I  didn't  know  more'n 
that!"  yelled  Beany. 
"  That  was  Andy  John- 
son." 

"Huh,  Beany,  yon 
don't  know  nothin' 
about  it.  Andy  John- 
son, aw  I "  sneered  Bug, 
for  once  sustaining 
Puzzy. 

"I  leave  it  to  Potter, 
anyway,"  said  Puzzy. 
"  Puzzy's  right,' ' 
decided  Potter,  prompt- 
ly. "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son was  a  rebel.  Of 
course  Fatty  can't  be 
a  rebel." 

"WeU,  I  can  be 
General  Debility,  "said 
Fatty.  "  He  was  a 
Union  General." 

ne  being   pre- 
pared   to   gainsay  this 
statement,  no  objection  was  made. 

"Anyway,  I  ain't  goin'  to  play  any 
more  if  Fatty  gets  killed  again.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  keep  luggin'  him  off"  to  die.  I 
'bout  broke  my  back  now,"  complained 
Plupy. 
"  And  so  have  I,"  "and  I,*'  "and 
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me  too,"  chimed  In  Pile  and  Pop  and 
Diddly. 

"  AU  right.  I  won't  getkilled  again," 
asserted  Fatty,  who  feared  defection  In 
his  ranks.  Then  raising  his  voice,  he 
roared  :  "  The  foe,  they  come,  they 
come. ' ' 

"  Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's 
fly,"  bawled  Whacker,  unmindful  of 
punctuation ,  rallying  the  troops  in  the 
right  wing. 

"  Edmunds  is  down,  my  life  is  reft," 
groaned  Bug  falling  headlong  from  his 
horse  with  a  cannon  ball  in  his  brain. 
and  immediately  becoming,  by  a  process 
of  metamorphosis  peculiar  to  the  occa- 
sion, Black  Damley. 

"I'm  Bill  Biddon,  the  Trapper," 
stoutly  vociferated  Pewt,  kneeling  and 
sighting  the  enemy  across  the  barrel  of 
bis  trusty  rifle  and  bringing  them  down 
by  dozeus. 

*  *  Remember  the  Alamo  ! ' '  roared 
Cawcaw. 

"  Abolsum,    Abolsum.    my    son  !" 


wailed  Beany,  innocent  alike  of  impiety 
and  pronunciation. 

Thuis  encouraging  each  other  with  war- 
like cries  and  boastful  demonstrations 
they  again  charged  up  the  hill.  They 
gained  the  wall,  leaped  over  the  ramparts 
and  drove  the  enemy  helter-skelter  from 
their  guns,  across  the  open  field  to  the 
river  bank,  where,  they  shot  hundreds 
of  fugitives  struggling  in  the  current. 
Sad  it  is,  as  General  Fatty  Napoleon 
Sheridan  Balaclava  Gilman  said,  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  so  fearful  as  civil  war. 

At  dusk  that  evening,  when  the  mere 
renmant  of  the  noble  band  that  hours 
before  had  marched  proudly  to  the  fatal 
field  had  quenched  their  thirst  in  bump- 
ers of  sweetened  water  provided  by  their 
noble  General,  that  illustrious  warrior 
himself  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
spacious  kitchen  of  his  mother's  house 
and  delivered  himself  of  these  pregnant 
words : — 

"  Hi,  fellers,  all  those  who  haven't 
drank,  come  and  drank." 


E.  H.  SOTHERN 

By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHV 


THE  heredity  of  talent  is  perhaps 
as  often  shown  in  the  families 
of  actors  as  in  the  families 
of  those  who  follow  the  flags  of 
other  arts.  We  think  at  once  of  the 
Mathews,  the  Keans,  the  Vandenhoffs, 
the  Farrens,  the  Booths,  the  Drews,  the 
Salvinis.  the  Boucicaults.  There  is  no 
more  striking  example  of  this  artistic 
descent  than  the  case  of  the  two 
Sotherns.  The  fame  of  the  elder  Soth- 
em  was  gained  in  two  continents;  at 
present  the  fame  of  the  younger  Sothem 
has  been  gained  only  in  one,  though  re- 
port of  it  has  reached  the  other  often 
enough  to  excite  the  liveliest  curiosity 
in  all  who  love  the  stage.  But  the  field 
in  which  the  younger  Sothem  has 
sought  and  found  fame  is  a  wider  field 
than  that  in  which  his  father  reaped  his 
honorable  rewards.  The  record  of  the 
ddei  Southern  shows  him  to  have  been 


essentially  a  comedian;  if  he  enhanced 
the  gaiety  of  nations  he  seldom  solicited 
tears,  less  seldom  still  played  upon  the 
heady  passions.  Yet  the  great  humorist 
who  made  the  English  speaking  race 
ache  with  laughter  over  the  absurdities 
of  Lord  Dundreary  had  a  strain  of 
romance  in  his  composition.  His  David 
Garrick  is  said  to  have  been  as  appeal- 
ing in  its  love  and  in  its  courage  as  in 
Its  wit;  the  great  mirthmaker could  woo 
with  the  voice  of  a  poet  and  fight  with 
the  arm  of  a  soldier. 

Such  unexpected  assertion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  is  made  often  enough  by 
the  humorists  of  the  pen.  Are  not  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities"  and  "  Bar- 
naby  Rudge  "  among  the  best  of  Dick- 
ens? Is  not  "Esmond"  of  Thack- 
eray's best?  There  is  a  little  tale  of 
Dickens  about  the  breaking  of  swords 
on  Lndgate  Hill  which  has   the   true 
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romantic  spirit;  there  is  Thackeray's 
**  Notch  on  the  Axe  "  which  has  it  too. 
Thackeray  dreamed  of  writing  a  story 
about  Henry  V.  and  the  fight  at  Agin- 
court;  perhaps  the  elder  Sothern  would 
have  liked  to  drape  himself  in  a  Span- 
ish mantle  or  bare  a  Gascon  blade. 

If  the  elder  Sothern  might  have  been 
a  great  romantic  actor  the  younger 
Sothern  is  a  great  romantic  actor.  The 
term  **  romantic  actor  "  has  been  much 
abused.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  player 
to  garb  himself  in  doublet  and  hose  and 
to  carry  a  sword  as  long  as  that  of  Cap- 
tain Spavento;  the  trappings  of  the 
Paladin  sit  most  ungainly  upon  many 
shoulders,  and  there  be  raw,  modem 
voices  which  utter  very  uncouthly  the 
glowing  speech  of  the  heroes.  "He 
who  would  understand  the  poet,"  says 
Goethe,  **must  wander  in  the  poet's 
land."  The  true  romantic  actor 
must  have  wandered  in  the  kingdom 
of  romance,  have  seen  with  living  eyes 
the  castle  of  enchantment  and  have 
brought  back  from  his  adventure  some 
of  the  magic  gifts  that  are  only  con- 
ferred in  fairyland.  It  is  the  possession 
of  these  gifts  that  place  Mr.  Sothern  in 
the  front  rank  of  romantic  actors. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Sothern  before  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  see  him.  Tales  came  to  me 
from  across  the  Atlantic  of  a  Rudolf 
Rassendyl,  who  informed  the  bright 
romance  of  Zenda  with  the  high  passion 
of  a  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  the 
gallant  humor  of  a  Mercutio.  I  heard 
of  a  scene  with  a  rose  which  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  tenderest,  most  ex- 
quisite love-scenes  known  to  tliC  modern 
stage.  I  could  only  hop^  some  day  to 
be  able  to  see  and  to  judge  for  myself. 

Fate  in  time  took  nie  to  New  York 
again,  and  one  of  my  first  thoughts  was 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  the  young 
American  actor.  He  was  announced 
to  appear  in  a  piece  called  *  *  A  Colonial 
Girl,**  and  I  was  present  on  the  first 
night.  I  can  recall  no  occasion  in  all 
my  experience  of  the  stage  in  which  I 
felt  a  livelier  interest  in  what  I  was 
about  to  see.  I  hoped;  I  feared;  my 
anticipations  of  pleasure  were  tempered 
by  apprehension.  I  dreaded,  as  I  sup- 
pose one  alwa3rs  does  dread  on  such  oc- 
casions,, the   possible  disappointment. 

I  recall  very  distinctly  the  suspense 


with  which  I  waited  for  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Sothern  ;  I  do  not  very  clearly 
recall  the  play.  I  know  that  it  dealt 
with  the  American  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, that  it  was  peopled  with 
wicked  men  in  red  coats,  with  gallant 
spirits  in  blue  and  buff,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  hero  concealed  him- 
self in  a  clock-case,  and  that  the  whole 
ended  in  a  wild  blaze  of  Liberty  Boys 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But  the  play  might  have 
been  a  much  worse  or  much  better  play 
than  it  was  and  have  left  as  little  impres- 
sion on  my  memory.  I  had  come  to  see  a 
praised  and  famous  actor  and  found  he 
deserved  all  his  praises  and  all  his  fame. 

I  was  so  fascinated  by  the  player  that 
I  found  it  hard  to  analyze  my  fascina- 
tion. Partly,  it  was  plain,  the  charm 
he  exercised  was  due  to  his  possession 
of  that  quality  which,  for  the  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  call  magnetic — a 
quality  given  now  and  then  to  some  few 
statesmen,  to  some  few  actors,  and 
which  of  its  own  force  must  compel  at- 
tention and  conquer  the  spectator's 
senses.  But  Mr.  Sothern 's  natural 
magnetism  was,  as  I  found  in  pursuing 
my  analysis,  allied  with  an  admirably 
mastered  method  and  a  reasoned  art. 
The  acting  was  as  admirable  as  if  the 
actor  had  to  combat  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  craft  an  unappalling  per- 
sonality instead  of  employing  them  to 
support  one  of  the  most  appealing  per- 
sonalities that  I  had  ever  seen  upon  the 
stage.  Nothing  that  had  been  said  in 
his  praise  had  overpraised  him  ;  rather 
I  found  him  better  than  the  best  I  hoped 
from  enthusiastic  testimony. 

Still  this  was  but  one  play  and  one 
part;  what  I  had  next  to  learn  was 
whether  the  delightful  personality  of 
one  play  would  be  just  the  same  de- 
lightful personality  in  another  play, 
with  a  difference  of  costume,  a  differ- 
ence of  environment,  but  no  difference 
of  individuality  ;  whether  in  fact  Mr. 
Sothern  could  create  and  personate  or 
be  always  and  ever  himself. 

The  next  piece  that  I  saw  him  in  was 
a  dramatic  version  of  that  splendid  epic, 
**  The  Three  Musketeers."  Many  act- 
ors have  essayed  to  play  D' Artagnan ; 
few  have  come  with  laurels  out  of  the 
adventure.  For  the  most  part  they 
make  the  great  Gascon  a  mere  swagger- 
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ing  Jack,  a  vaporing  braggart  with  a 
catchword,  the  conventional  machine- 
made  crackpate  of  a  thousand  dead  and 
damned  melodramas.  Mr.  Sothem's 
Gascon  was  very  differently  forged  and 
tempered  ;  here  was  a  true  and  human 
D  Artagnan^  whom  one  could  behold 
unpossessed  by  the  wild  desire  to  fly 
from  the  theater  and  seek  oblivion  from 
affront  in  the  pages  of  the  great  Saga. 
Here  again  I  felt  the  influence  of  that 
magnetism  which  had  so  swayed  me  in 
**  A  Colonial  Girl,*'  but  here  the  mag- 
netic force  was  directed  in  a  difi'erent 
channel  and  for  a  difi'erent  result.  The 
actor  had  moulded  his  personality  anew ; 
he  had  created  a  new  type,  and  that  type 
was  as  near  to  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  D' Artagnan  as  one  may  ever  hope 
to  see.  The  youthful  shyness,  the  Gas- 
con pride,  the  high  courage,  the  inflam- 
mable heart,  the  ambitious  spirit,  the 
soul  made  for  faithful  friendship,  all 
were  here.  The  D' Artagnan  of  the 
play,  the  D'Artagnan  that  Mr.  Sothem 
was  given  to  interpret  was  not  the 
D' Artagnan  of  the  immortal  book. 
Dumas  himself  failed  wistfully  to  trans- 
fer his  greatest  hero  from  the  fable  to 
the  stage,  and  none  have  succeeded  in 
an  enterprise  which  baffled  the  greater 
adventurer.  But  Mr.  Sothem  seemed 
to  me  to  read  into  his  part  the  vital 
spirit  of  the  great  romance,  to  bring  as 
his  own  gift  the  essence  of  seventeenth 
century  chivalry,  punctilious,  jesting, 
self-confident,  the  qualities  that  were  to 
make  possible  **  Twenty  Years  After,*' 
the  fantastic  battles  of  the  Fronde 
with  its  amazing  Amazons  and  gallants. 
My  next  experience  of  Mr.  Sothem's 
art  was  still  more  intimate,  for  I  was 
privileged  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
process  in  his  creation  of  character, 
from  the  first  discussion  to  the  final  de- 
lineation. The  more  I  studied  the  art- 
ist's method  the  more  I  admired  the 
artist.  An  actor  to  be  a  great  actor 
must  carry  within  himself  the  potentiali- 
of  many  individualisms,  must  be, 
as  who  should  say,  a  quiver  stocked 
with  many  arrows.  He  must  have  the 
mind  of  a  poet,  the  heart  of  a  hero  :  he 
must  be  a  philosopher,  he  must  be  a 
humorist,  he  must  possess  limitless 
sympathy.  I  have  often  envied  the 
actor  for  the  way  in  which  he  multi- 
plies his  life,  being  year  in  and  year  out 


for  some  glowing  hours  of  every  day 
himself  a  freeman  of  the  kingdom  of 
dreams,  king,  soldier,  jester,  adven- 
turer, lover,  laugher,  defying  the  drive 
of  years.  But  it  is  only  the  great  actors 
who  convince  their  happy  spectators 
of  the  irresistible  reality  of  their  make- 
believe.  And  this  can  only  be  when 
the  actor  has  the  power  to  understand 
all  passions,  and,  understanding,  to  in- 
terpret them  with  never  failing  fresh- 
ness which  makes  it  ever  appear  that  he 
is  living  his  mimic  life  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  things  which  appear  to 
be  happening  to  him  are  happening  to 
him  unexpectedly,  and  find  him  as  they 
would  find  him,  unprepared.  It  is  the 
possession  of  this  power  which  makes 
Mr.  Sothem  one  of  the  foremost  and 
one  of  the  noblest  masters  of  his  craft. 

In  so  short  a  space  as  this  anything 
like  a  detailed  biography  of  Mr.  Soth- 
ern  would  be  impertinent.  A  few  brief 
notes,  however,  may  be  of  service  to 
show  the  paths  by  which  Mr.  Sothern 
has  traveled  to  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence. He  was  bom  in  1859,  and  went 
on  the  stage  in  1879,  beginning  his 
dramatic  career  betimes.  Mr.  Sothem's 
earliest  successes  were  obtained  in  parts 
that  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
genre  as  those  in  which  his  father  had 
made  his  name.  '*The  Highest  Bid- 
der,** *'LordChumley,"  **The  Maister 
of  Woodbarrow,**  come  very  early  on 
his  list  of  achievements.  **The  Dan- 
cing Girl  '*  struck  a  stronger  note,  and 
in  **  Captain  Letterblair ' '  he  played  an 
Irish  part  which  lives  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  saw  it  as  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  delightful  of  its  gallant  and 
delightful  kind.  In  ** Sheridan"  he 
began  that  series  of  romantic  creations 
of  which  the  ipost  notable  are  the 
misogynist  of  '*  Lady  Ursula,**  the  ad- 
venturous hero  of  "  An  Enemy  to  the 
King,"  the  memorable  creation  of  ^«- 
doif  Rassendyll  in  **The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,**  and  the  ever-young,  ever-pre- 
posterous, ever-attractive  Claude  Mel- 
notte  of  '^The  Lady  of  Lyons.**  In 
producing  **  The  Sunken  Bell*'  Mr. 
Sothem  realized  a  long  cherished  ambi- 
tion to  appear  in  purely  poetic  drama. 
Hauptmann*s  beautiful  play  gave  him 
a  great  opportunity,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  greatly.  *  *  The  Sunken  Bdl  *' 
was  the  stepping-stone  to  "Hamlet." 
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CAPTAIN   PIKE'S   LITTLE 
RINKTUM 

By  GEORGE  S.   WASSON 


IN  the  good  packet  schooner  June,  old 
Captaiu  Gilbert  Pike  had  for  many 
years  made  somewhat  irregular  trips 
between  KillickCove  and  the  small  city 
of  Bayport,  luvariablyon  the  night  after 
his  return  to  the  Cove  from  such  voy- 
ages, he  was  besieged  in  Captain  Round- 
turn's  store  by  numerous  inhabitants 
anxious  to  learn  the  price  of  fisli  and 
other  commodities  in  the  metropolis,  as  . 
well  as  to  hear  any  further  items  of 
interest  he  might  have  to  impart,  it  lie- 
ing  commonly  understood  that  Captain 
Pike  seldom  failed  of  having  some  un- 
usual experience  to  recite  as  a  result  of 
his  brief  visits. 

"  Git  holt  of  anything  anyways  noo 
and  interestin'  there  to  the  city  this 
trip,  Gilly  ?"  asked  Captain  Roundtum 
one  night,  after  listening  attentively  to 
the  usual  account  of  the  market. 

"  Wall  no,"  said  Captaiu  Pike,  "No 
great  sight,  without  it  was  a  little  kind 
o'  rinktum  I  seen  there  to  the  head  o' 
the  dock  last  Friday  noon  time. 

"  Seems  's  though  there  was  one  o' 
these  ole  farmers  from  clean  away  out 
back  here  somewheres  bad  went  to 
work  and  fetched  in  a  great  big  over- 
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growed  load  o'  hay  to  sell,  and  he 
stopped  lier  up  jest  abreast  of  the  very 
place  I  was  standin'  toon  the  sidewalk. 

"'Twas  drawin'  'long  towards  noon 
time,  ye  see,  so  he  turned  to  and  give 
his  bosses  their  fodder,  and  commenced 
to  rang  lip  in  good  shape  hisself  onten 
a  big  basketful  o'  grub. 

"  Jest  then  I  seen  this  here  tall,  nice 
lookin'  gent,  all  togged  out  fit  to  kill 
he  was,  standin'  in  a  doorway  close  to, 
kind  of  eyein'  ole  farmer  consid'ble 
sharp  like,  but  I  nacherlys'posed  likely 
he  done  bns'niss  in  there,  jnd  never 
paid  no  attention  to  him  at  the  fust 
send-oflf.  But  ye  see  the  thing  on't 
was,  seem's  though  he  turned  out  to  be 
one  o'  these  here  proper  banjo^vanjo 
— what-ye-call-'ems  anyways;  them  that 
can  turn  to  and  heave  tlielr  v'ices chock 
into  most  anything  they  take  a  notion?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Asa  Fairway,  "  'Vange- 
lists,  prob'ly  you  mean,  Cap'n.  There 
was  one  o'  them  kind  to  the  fair  last 
fall,  and  sich  works  you  never  see  the 
beat  on.  I  like  to  died  a-langhin',  and 
that's  the  fact." 

"  'Vangelists,"  repeated  Captain 
Pike,  nodding  his  head  approvingly  at 
Asa.  "That's  jest  what  this  feller 
made  out  to  be,  and  a  reg'lar-built,  out- 
and-out  smart  one  too,  I  cal'late.  Ole 
farmer  he  sot  up  there  atop  of  his  load 
o'  hay,  kind  o'  layin'  back  like,  eatin' 
away  and  jest  takin'  his  comfort  com- 
plete, when  all  to  once   Mister  'Vange- 
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•*  *Cordm'  to  this  feller's  tell  this  here 
'vangelist  was  one  o*  the  smartest  doc- 
tors ever  struck  there  to  Bayport  yit,  and 
this  here  rinktum  was  jest  only  one  o* 
the  pranks  he  was  alius  and  forever 
tryin'  on  so  *s  to  raise  a  crowd  and  git 
red  on  a  dozen  or  two  bottles  o'  med- 
cine,  like  's  not.  'Twas  seldom  ever 
but  what  he'd  make  a  grand  good  thing, 
too,  says  this  feller  to  me. 

**  Wall,  sir,  fin'lly  ole  farmer  he  took 
and  dim  back  atop  on  his  load  fast  's 
ever  he  could  scrabble,  grabs  his  fork 
and  turns  to,  same  's  ary  crazy  man, 
a-heavin*  overboard  that  hay  for  all  he 
was  wuth,  till  the  sweat  fairly  dreened 
offin  his  chin  in  a  stiddy  dreeble,  but 
soon  's  ever  he  found  there  wa'n't  no- 
body there  after  all  you  can  bate  there 
was  consid'ble  say  in*  over  and  no  mis- 
take.*' 

**  Not  a  mite  to  blame,  neither!'* 
cried  Asa  Fairway.     *  'In  room  o'  sayin* 


over,  though,  it*s  a  meracle  he  didn't 
turn  to  and  knock  that  *ere  *  vangelist 
galley -west !  How  'bout  him,  any- 
ways ?  I  s'pose  likely  them  med'cines 
went  off  same  *s  so  many  hot  cakes, 
didn't  they  ?" 

''That's  jest  where  you're  mistak- 
ened,  Asy ,"  said  Captain  Pike.  ' '  God- 
frey mighty,  I  cal'lateole  farmer  would 
jabbed  that  fork  o'  hisn  chock  through 
the  feller  ef  only  he  could  once  got 
a-nigh  so  's  to  had  a  good  fair  h'ist  at 
him,  but  I  noticed  Mister  'Vangelist 
figgered  'twa'n't  no  sicha  favor'bleday 
for  bus'ness  after  all,  and  took  pertick- 
ler  fine  care  to  skip  out,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, while  he  had  a  whole  hide  onto 
him.'* 

"Wall,  wall,"  said  Captain  Round- 
turn  philosophically.  "  Ittakesall  kinds 
to  make  a  world,  as  the  ole  feller  said, 
and  I  guess  likely  he  had  the  rights 
on't  fast  enough." 


TAMMANY'S   NEW   LEADER 

CHARLES  F.  MURPHY 


By  WALTER  L.  HAWLEY 


LEADERS  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion called  Tammany  are  not  elect- 
ed. They  grow  into  the  place  or 
force  themselves  in  by  physical  or  in- 
tellectual power.  During  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  years  of  its  existence 
two  men  have  ruled  Tammany  by  force 
of  intellect  combined  with  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  political  cunning  or 
trickery.  Those  men  were  Aaron  Burr 
and  Fernando  Wood.  The  other  leaders 
have  been  men  of  brawn  and  some  brain 
and  most  of  them  ruled  by  the  force  of  a 
strong  right  arm.  A  Tammany  leader 
must  be  a  boss,  a  dictator.  He  must 
order  and  be  able  to  compel  obedience. 
When  a  follower  can  question  his  orders 
his  power  over  the  organization  is  gone. 
Aaron  Burr  made  Tammany  a  politi- 
cal organization  and  a  partisan  power 
in  the  city  and  State.  He  was  never  a 
member  of  the  Society  and  there  is  no 
authentic  record  that  he  ever  entered 


the  rooms  of  the  organization,  but  for 
years  he  ruled  it  as  absolutely  as  did 
Tweed,  Kelly  and  Croker  in  later  years, 
and  every  brave  spoke  of  him  as  *  *  our 
chief.  * '  Burr 's  chief  lieutenant  was  Mat- 
thew L.  Davis,  many  times  Grand  Sach- 
em of  the  society.  By  direction  of  Burr, 
Tammany  began  the  system  of  issuing 
addresses  or  resolutions  on  political 
questions,  a  custom  followed  to  this 
day.  The  addresses,  prepared  by  Burr, 
were  adopted  by  Davis  and  two  of  his 
friends  and  then  spread  broadcast  as  the 
utterances  of  the  Tammany  Society. 

The  Tammany  Society  was  founded 
as  a  workingman's  or  poor  man's  organi- 
zation and  a  protest  against  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  against  all  aristoc- 
racy. To  this  day  the  underlying  spirit 
of  hostility  to  social  classes  based  upon 
good  birth  or  inherited  wealth  is  as 
strong  in  the  organization  as  it  was  in 
the  davs  of  Burr.     The  man  who  leads 
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or  rules  the  organization  must  recognize 
and  foster  that  spirit.  That  is  why  the 
man  who  rules  direct  must  have  brawn 
as  well  as  brains. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the 
late  John  Kell}'  a  prominent  Democrat, 
not  a  member  of  Tammany,  asked  of  a 
district  leader  of  the  organization  : 
**  Who  will  succeed  Kell}'  as  a  leader?'* 

**  Dick  Croker,"  was  the  replv. 

*  *  What !  The  leader  of  the  'Fourth 
Avenue  Tunnel  gang  ?' ' 

**  Certainly.  He  is  the  strongest  man 
we  have.  Why  he  can  knock  down 
and  drag  out  any  half-dozen  of  the  other 
leaders." 

The  prediction  was  speedily  verified. 
With  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  and  the 
stride  of  the  trained  athlete,  DickCroker, 
who  had  led  a  gang  and  fought  his  way 
to  the  front,  walked  into  Kelly's  office 
and  sat  in  Kelly's  chair  and  none 
said  stay,  and  none  asked  why.  The 
great  physical  strength  dimly  revealed 
in  every  step  and  movement  appealed 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  Tammany,  and 
the  elements  of  population  that  consti- 
tute its  voting  force  rallied  to  Croker. 
The  same  elements  would  have  trampled 
upon  a  weak  man.  Croker  was  above 
the  mass  of  his  organization  only  in 
physical  strength  and  for  that  they  re- 
spected and  admired  him.  He  fitted 
into  the  situation  and  completed  it. 
The  theory  of  Tammany  is  that  the 
rewards  of  politics  and  the  honors  of 
public  life  are  for  the  men  who  fight 
for  them. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  new  leader 
of  Tammany,  came  to  the  chair  of 
Kelly  and  Croker  unbidden,  but  he  came 
with  the  stride  of  an  athlete  and  sits 
with  the  pose  of  one  who  has  come  to 
stay.  Like  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Croker,  he  is  the  personification  of  the 
ideal  in  the  Tammany  estimate  of  lead- 
ers. He  has  worked  and  fought  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom.  Murphy  is 
six  feet  tall,  his  arms  are  long,  his 
shoulders  are  broad,  but  bend  or  stoop 
a  little  as  he  walks.  The  same  stoop 
is  in  the  shoulders  of  Fitzsimmons,  Cor- 
bett  and  many  other  prizefighters.  His 
physical  courage  too,  is  known  and 
recognized  by  his  followers.  He  can 
say  no  and  mean  it.     He  can  say  yes 


and  keep  his  word  and  can  listen  and 
say  nothing. 

A  sketch  or  history  of  the  life  of  a 
man  dead  or  living  is,  in  the  oflBce  of  a 
modem  daily  newspaper,  classed  as  a 
**  Morgue  obit,"  meaning  a  biography 
hurriedly  written  from  records  kept  in  a 
receptacle  called  **  the  morgue. "  There 
is  no  '*obit,"  of  the  new  Tammany 
leader  worth  the  writing  or  the  reading 
except  as  a  study  of  the  political  organi- 
zation of  which  he  is  no.w  dictator.  His 
life  story  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase,  '*  He  was  a  typical  Eastside 
New  York  boy."  In  Tammany  that 
would  be  a  passport  to  power. 

Charles  F.  Murphy  was  born  in 
East  2oth  street  on  June  20,  1858.  The 
story  of  his  parents  is  a  familiar  one. 
They  were  poor,  but  honest  people.  That 
is  the  whole  of  their  biography.  The  fu- 
ture leader  of  Tammany  inherited  no  rare 
or  peculiar  traits  or  gifts.  He  was  a 
strong,  healthy  child,  played  in  the 
streets  and  as  a  boy  attended  the  public 
schools  and  obtained  a  fair  English  edu- 
cation. He  was  never  a  book  worm 
and  his  chief  reading  has  been  a  hurried 
glancing  over  the  daily  newspapers. 

As  soon  as  he  left  school  young 
Murphy  went  to  work.  He  never  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  learned  no  trade. 
His  work  was  anything  that  came  to 
hand.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was 
driving  a  street  car  on  the  Twenty  Third 
street  cross  town  line  and  worked  seven- 
teen hours  a  day  for  $2.  Then  he 
worked  in  the  shop  of  a  tin  roofer,  but 
not  long  enough  to  learn  the  trade. 
From  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to 
enter  the  public  school  Murphy  had 
been  mterested  in  athletic  sports  and 
soon  developed  strength  and  talent  as  a 
baseball  pitcher.  In  the  early  eighties, 
when  the  game  had  become  a  craze  all 
over  the  country,  he  organized  an  ama- 
teur team  of  which  he  was  captain  and 
pitcher. 

Murphy  called  his  baseball  team 
*  *  The  Senators  * '  because  be  had  begun 
to  take  an  interest  in  local  politics  and 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Senator  Hogan,  who  was  for  years 
Tammany  leader  of  the  famous  Gas 
House  district.  The  Senators  played 
match  games  with  other  amateur  teams 
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in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  State 
and  won  most  of  them.  They  also 
played  several  exhibitions  games  with 
the  best  professional  teams  and  were 
several  times  successful  in  such  con- 
tests. The  young  politician  who  was 
captain  and  manager  of  the  team  made 
a  reputation  as  a  pitcher  and  a  manager. 
The  success  of  his  baseball  team  made 
him  a  popular  hero  in  the  Gas  House 
district.  A  popular  hero  in  that  territor>^ 
must  not  long  plod  as  a  mere  laborer. 

Every  boy  born  in  the  district  over 
in  the  bend  of  the  East  river  where  the 
gas  houses  are  is  supposed  by  his  fond 
and  proud  parents  to  be  born  into  poli- 
tics. In  that  territorv  there  are  two 
short  cuts  to  political  success,  the  ath- 
letic track  and  the  gin  mill  route. 
Murphy  traveled  both  and  distanced  all 
competitors.  After  his  success  as  a 
baseball  player  he  opened  a  saloon .  He 
had  made  a  reputation  as  a  young  man 
of  some  force  of  character,  an  athlete 
and  a  man  of  few  words.  In  the  liquor 
business  he  succeeded  from  the  start,  for 
every  g^-house  man  and  boy  felt  some 
local  pride  in  **  Charley,"  pitcher,  cap- 
tain and  manager  of  the  **  Senators.** 

Murphy  had  done  local  political 
work  in  a  small  way  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote.  After  he  opened  a 
saloon  he  became  an  election  district 
captain.  His  liquor  business  pros- 
pered and  he  soon  opened  two  more 
saloons.  Then  he  was  a  political  power 
in  the  district.  He  had  an  older  brother 
nominated  and  elected  Alderman  and 
then  he  was  recognized  in  the  district 
as  second  in  command  to  State  Senator 
Hogan,  the  Tammany  leader.  His  ad- 
vancement in  politics,  while  rapid,  was 
along  the  regular  lines  of  Tammany 
organization,  spirit  and  tradition.  He 
was  in  a  district  of  rough  and  turbulent 
men.  He  could  handle  those  men  be- 
cause they  knew  that  in  physical 
strength  he  was  their  superior,  that  he 
could  whip  them  if  he  tried  and  would 
do  it  if  necessary. 

Ten  years  ago  Senator  Hogan  died 
and  Murphy  succeeded  him  as  leader 
of  the  Eighteenth  Assembly  district. 
There  was  no  election,  no  orders  from 
above.  The  Tammany  workers  of  the 
district    knew    that  Charley   Murphy, 


young,  strong,  quiet,  but  aggressive, 
was  the  man  for  the  place. 

The  first  words  spoken  by  Murphy, 
after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  attracted  attention  to  the 
man  from  the  Gas  House  district  were 
few,  short  and  uugrammatical.  Another 
leader,  one  of  some  power  and  influence, 
had  a  resolution  he  intended  presenting 
at  a  meeting.  The  tenor  of  it  w^as  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  organization. 
Its  presentation  would  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  the  dominant 
boss  power.  The  leader  who  proposed 
the  resolution  was  soliciting  votes  for 
it  in  advance  of  the  meeting  in  which 
he  expected  to  declare  his  independence. 
He  approached  Murphy.  *'  Don't  talk 
tome.  I'm  agin'  ye.  I'll  vote  agin' 
your  resolution,"  said  the  man  from 
the  Gas  House  district,  and  the  old-time 
men  of  the  ranks  who  heard  and  under- 
stood said,  one  to  another,  "  Charley's 
all  right."  From  that  hour  he  was  a 
power  in  the  Committee. 

Under  the  Tammany  system  of  or- 
ganization and  centralization  of  power 
no  more  than  three  or  five  district  lead- 
ers have  influence  or  effective  voice 
with  the  man  who  leads  or  rules.  The 
others  are  less  than  figure  heads.  They 
are  mere  pawns,  or  units  in  the  game. 
They  obey  orders  even  to  minor  nomi- 
nations in  their  own  districts.  Murphy, 
always  quiet,  but  ever  firm,  soon  won 
the  attention  of  Croker.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  were  consulted,  and  in 
his  own  district  he  was  supreme. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  district  leader, 
Murphy  in  a  quiet  way  made  it  clear  to 
the  police  and  the  citizens  of  his  district 
that  he  \vas  master  there.  The  district 
is  one  of  homes,  and  Irish  Catholics  are 
in  a  measure  dominant  in  purely  local 
affairs.  To  them  the  home  is  something 
sacred,  flagrant  vice  something  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  territory.  One  night 
Murphy  sent  for  the  police  captain  of 
the  precinct  to  come  to  his  Tammany 
club  house.     The  captain  came. 

''Captain,  what  is  the   character  of 

the  tenants  in  street;   the  people 

who  moved  in  to-day  ?'*  Murphy  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,'*  said  the  police  cap- 
tain. 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to 
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put  them  out  of  this  district.  Good 
night.'' 

Murphy  then  held  no  city  office.  He 
was  nierel}'  a  Tammany  district  leader, 
but  next  day  the  objectionable  tenants 
moved  out  of  his  district  and  thev  did 
not  return.  News  of  the  incident  spread 
and  the  power  of  the  new  leader  was 
doubled.  A  ]^ool  room  opened  in  his 
district  and  a  woman  went  to  Murphy 
and  complained  that  her  husband  was 
losing  all  his  wages  in  the  new  gam- 
bling place.  The  Tammany  leader  went 
to  the  police  captain  and  said  :  ' '  There 

is  a  pool  room  at street.     Put  it 

out  of  my  district."  The  place  closed 
that  day  and  did  not  reopen. 

One  police  captain,  Smith  by  name, 
with  some  record  for  his  independence 
of  politics,  once  defied  Murphy  and 
lived  to  regret  it.  The  captain  arrested 
Murphy,  and  the  arrest  of  a  Tammany 
district  leader  was  then  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  first  Sunday  after  the  Raines 
Liquor  Tax  law  went  into  effect  Mur- 
phy's three  saloons  were  all  thrown 
open.  No  liquor  was  sold,  but  soda 
water  and  lemonade  was  served  free 
to  all  comers.  The  purpose  was  to  test 
the  section  of  the  law  requiring  all  doors 
to  be  locked,  while  window  shades  must 
be  raised  to  reveal  the  interior  of  the 
saloon. 

Captain  Smith  ordered  Murphy  to 
close  his  places.  The  district  leader  re- 
fused and  was  arrested.  When  Tam- 
many came  into  power  on  January  i , 
1898,  Murphy  then  appointed  a  Dock 
Commissioner,  went  to  the  Police  Board 
and  said  : — **  Put  Smith  on  the  boat  and 
keep  him  there.  I  want  him  right  under 
my  window,  where  I  can  keep  my  eye 
on  him." 

Command  of  the  police  steamboat 
Patrol  is  a  detail  never  sought  by  cap- 
tains. The  boat  ties  up  at  Pier  A  and 
the  offices  of  the  Dock  Board  are  on  that 
pier.  Smith  was  sent  to  the  Patrol  and 
kept  there  under  the  eye  of  Murphy 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  last 
Tammany  administration.  The  present 
Police  Commissioner  made  Smith  an  in- 
spector. 

Murphy  served  four  years  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  Docks,  the  onlv  city  office 
he  has  held.     With  the  defeat  of  Tam- 


many in  1 90 1  ne  dropped  back  into  the 
quiet  leadership  of  the  Gas  House  dis- 
trict. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  Tammany 
politician  holding  a  city  ofl&ce,  of  which 
the  salary  was  $8,000  a  year,  resigned 
to  accept  office  as  a  Dock  Commissioner 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  When  a 
friend  asked  him  why  he  made  the 
change  he  said  :  *  *  In  the  Dock  De- 
partment most  of  the  work  is  done 
under  water.'' 

As  a  Dock  Commissioner  Murphy 
was  little  known  to  the  public  until 
long  after  he  was  out  of  office.  But 
contractors  and  politicians  knew  him, 
and  all  persons  having  business  with 
the  department  soon  learned  that  the 
square-jawed,  silent  man  who  wasal^'a3r8 
on  duty  was  the  man  to  see,  that  he 
was  in  fact  the  *' Board.*'  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  department  and  in  that 
capacity  signed  orders  for  work  and 
supplies  when  it  was  necessary  to  make 
contracts  or  purchases  without  adver- 
tising for  bids.  These  orders  aggregated 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
A  new  corporation,  the  New  York  Con- 
tracting and  Trucking  Company,  ob- 
tained long  leases  of  docking  privileges 
on  the  city  piers  at  low  rates  of  rental. 
It  has  since  developed  that  a  brother  of 
Murphy  was  treasurer  of  the  Company 
and  the  Alderman  from  his  district, 
President. 

When  these  facts  came  out  a  year  or 
more  after  the  leases  were  made  the 
present  leader  of  Tammany  said : 
**  Why  certainly ;  everything  being 
equal  for  the  city  I  always  favored  my 
friends.'* 

That  is  the  political  creed  of  Tam- 
many in  a  sentence.  That  sentence  did 
more  to  make  Murphy  popular  in  his 
organization  than  any  other  speech  he 
ever  made.  It  disclosed  him  a  true 
Tammany  man. 

Murphy  also  said  later  on  that  he 
courted  the  fullest  public  investigation 
of  his  official  acts.  He  was  dangerously 
ill  when  some  of  the  leases  were  made, 
but  not  once  has  he  pleaded  that  as  ex- 
cuse or  defense,  and  this  refusal  to  dodge 
also  strengthened  him  with  his  followers. 

The  record  of  the  Tammany  Dock 
Board  has  been  under  special  judicial 
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a  woeful  business,  her  father  and  mother 
named  the  baby  Johanna  Ernestine, — 
which  was  worth  just  a  hundred  dol- 
lars,— that  sum  to  be  hers  upon  the 
cousin's  death.  He  was  a  healthy  man, 
too. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Johanna 
Krnestine  decided  that  her  name  should 
be  pronounced  Pink.  And  she  suc- 
ceeded. It  took  her  years  to  make  her 
name  good.  But  a  little  matter  like 
a  fight  was  nothing  at  all  to  Pink. 

She  had  been  a  fighter  since  infancy, 
in  her  fifteenth  month  undermining  the 
sternest  bulwark  in  her  mother's  strong- 
hold of  education.  If  there  was  one 
thing  Mrs.  Pettison  would  not  tolerate 
it  was  baby  talk,  so  when  Pink  chris- 
tened her  railk-bottle,  her  **  billie-bog- 
gin,"  the  trouble  commenced. 

**  Bottle.  Say  '  bottle,'  "  commanded 
Mrs.  Pettison,  forensically. 

'*  Bottle,'*  murmured  the  baby  ten- 
tatively. **  Bottle  !"  she  repeated  curl- 
ing her  lips  in  disgust.  **  Billie-bog- 
gin  !"  she  announced,  in  a  firm  shriek. 

*  *  Bottle !  * '  insisted  the  mother,  aghast 
at  the  rebellion. 

**  Billie-boggin , "  persisted  the  infant, 
and  the  matter  w^as  settled. 

Not  knowing  it  to  be  settled,  Mrs. 
Pettison  sought  to  starve  the  refractory 
one  into  obedience. 

* '  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  a  mere 
silly  name,"  she  explained  to  her  hus- 
band. **  It  is  a  whole  principle.  More- 
over, if  I  allow  her  to  have  her  way  in 
this  instance,  each  succeeding  conflict 
of  authority  will  be  made  more  difficult. 
I  must  conquer  now." 

**  You  must,''  agreed  Mr.  Pettison, 
equally  solemn,  equally  aghast. 

So,  to  Johanna  Ernestine  was  offered 
a  **  bottle  "  at  her  next  feeding,  which 
upon  being  hailed  as  a  *'  billie-bog- 
gin," was  promptly  removed.  Pink 
went  empty, — and  kicked  and  screamed. 
After  another  three  hours — hungry,  re- 
bellious hours — the  bottle  was  hailed 
still  more  violently  as  a  billie-boggin. 
Again  it  was  removed.  Being  emptier, 
Pink  kicked  and  screamed  more  furi- 
ously. A  third  attempt  was  no  less  a 
failure.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
fourth  feeding,  what  with  hunger  and 
passion  the  baby   had  worked   herself 


into  a  fever  and  was  raving  for  her  bil- 
lie-boggin in  real  delirium. 

Not  being  a  monster,  the  heart-broken 
if  fad-ridden  mother  gave  in. 

"  Here  is  your  ^e?///f,  dear,  *' she  whis- 
pered. 

**  Oh  billie-boggin/'  muttered  the  ba- 
by, clutching  it  ravenously.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  she  imbibed,  sanitv  and 
peace  returning  in  measure  as  the  milk 
disappeared.  When  finished,  **  Take 
billie-boggin,"  she  commanded,  pok- 
ing the  article  into  her.  mother's  hand. 
Then  she  sank  into  a  long  and  victori- 
ous sleep. 

Outsiders  who  heard  the  Pettisons  re- 
questing the  nurse  to  prepare  **  Pink's 
billie-boggin"  never  dreamed  of  the 
frightful  struggles  the  jvords  inferred. 

There  wasn'  t  a  nurse  after  a  few  years. 
Povertv  was  another  factor  which  aided 
in  Pink's  liberation.  The  Pettisons 
came  down  in  the  world.  Not  every- 
body knew  it,  because  Mrs."  Pettison 
believed  in  putting  her  best  foot  fore- 
most— as  she  expressed  it;  and  that  foot 
was  so  nuich  in  evidence  even  after  the 
crash  came  that  neighbors  contented 
themselves  by  merely  wondering  how 
in  the  world  the  Pettisons  got  along  as 
they  did,  and  Mr.  Pettison  out  of  his 
job, too. 

For  a  fact,  they  did  not  get  along; 
but,  just  as  stars  apparently  shine  for 
thousands  of  years  after  they  have  died 
in  heaven,  so  can  a  family,  though 
socially  and  financially  extinct,  ma^iage 
to  twinkle  along  for  quite  a  time  on  the 
reserves  of  the  attic  trunks  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  the 
root  cellar. 

Mrs.  Pettison  being  obliged  to  look 
after  her  house,  had  very  little  time  for 
personal  encounter  with  her  youngest 
— which  kept  Pink's  disposition  in  a 
pleasant  and  unruffled  condition.  The 
child's  insides  profited,  too.  There  was 
no  money  to  buy  thrice  cooked  cereals 
and  predigested  foods;  consequently 
Pink  had  to  do  her  own  digesting — some- 
thing none  of  the  others  could.  The 
third  Pettison  was  especially  weak  in 
this  regard,  being  a  semi-invalid.  Pink 
said  it  was  her  name — Constantia.  Con- 
stantia  herself  said  it  was  her  liver.  She 
referred  to  herself  sighingly  so  often  as 
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a  **  perfect  wreck'*  that  Pink  heart- 
lessly clubbed  her  **the  P.  W."  but 
evened  up  by  giving  her  a  world  of  af- 
fectionate care. 

Who  says  that  thirteen  is  not  an  un- 
lucky number  ?  It  was  when  Pink 
was  thirteen  years  old  that  the  final 
crash  came,  and  the  last  savings  of  the 
family  were  swept  away  in  a  bank  fail- 
ure. 

No  one  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  their  need  except  the  young- 
est. The  others  were  stupidly  hopeful 
over  nothing.  Mrs.  Pettison  was  to 
rent  rooms;  Rex  was  to  enter  the  niin- 
istrj^;  Regina,  his  twin  sister,  was  to 
sing  in  the  choir;  while  Constantia  was 
to  attend  to  the  housekeeping.  Mr. 
Pettison  would  have  to  get  soniethi ng 
to  do  soon.  But — the  pride  of  none 
of  them  could  stand  advertising  their 
rooms;  Rex  loathed  the  ministry;  Re- 
gina was  too  miserably  shy  to  ever 
open  her  mouth  in  a  public  place;  Con- 
stantia was  always  too  busy  massaging 
her  liver  to  have  any  time  or  inclina- 
tion left  for  housekeeping;  and,  saddest 
of  all,  Mr.  Pettison,  in  his  weary  middle 
age,  was  merely  the  clerk  that  he  was 
when  a  youth,  and  to  every  position 
open  to  him  there  were  hundreds  of 
high  school  boys  ready  and  able  to  take 
it  at  a  few  dollars  a  week .  The  mental 
worry  of  all  this  slid  from  the  others 
like  water  from  a  duck's  back,  and 
settled  in  lines  of  anxious  care  on  the 
small,  pale  face  of  the  youngest.  When 
she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  she  wrote 
this  letter: — 

Dear  Cousin  John. 

I  am  the  one  who  is  to  get  a  hundred  dol- 
lars when  you  die.  I  hope  you  won't  die,  but 
will  send  my  mother  the  money  right  away. 
Ill  call  it  square.  Dad's  in  a  hole  all  right. 
The  dinky  old  wolf  is  howling  at  our  door  to 
beat  the  band.  Don't  tell  Ma  I  wrote  this.  I 
get  jawed  at  enough  as  it  is. 

Yours  very  kindly 
Pink  Pettison. 

(The  only  comment  to  be  made  upon 
this  letter  is  to  state  that  Mrs.  Pettison 
tabooed  slang  more  rigorously,  if  any- 
thing, than  she  did  baby-talk.) 

Naturally,  Pink  was  the  least  sur- 
prised of  the  family,  when,  later,  a  let- 
ter came  from  Cousin  John  stating  that 
owiii[^    to   a   business  trip  he  was  in 


America  and  would  call  upon  his  rela- 
tives at  a  stated  date,  and  since  their  in- 
terests were  always  his,  although  his 
home  was  remote,  he  would  be  happy  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  serve  them  in 
any  wav. 

' '  That  sounds  as  if  he  were  going  to 
do  something  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Petti- 
son wisely.  "  It  would  be  just  like 
him  to  offer  to  send  Rex  to  college,  and 
give  Kegina  a  musical  education.  I 
shall  accept  both  offers.  But  we  must 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  destitute 
circumstances.  We  must  appear  pros- 
perous. Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
We  must  put  our  best  foot  foremost.'* 

With  these  axioms  and  others,  to  be 
found  in  copy  books  where  they  ought 
to  be  left,  Mrs.  Pettison  prepared 
a  brave  front  to  greet  the  strange  rela- 
tive. The  house  was  put  in  its  best 
order;  the  family  was  arrayed  in  its  best 
garments;  cake  and  wine  were  on  the 
side  table.  At  least,  it  would  have 
been  cake  and  wine  had  Mrs.  Pettison 
been  built  on  those  lines,  but  she  was  a 
pure-food  follower,  so  the  cake  was  a 
sort  of  predigested  biscuit  looking  as  if 
made  out  of  sun-dried  angleworms,  and 
the  wine  was  unfermented  grape  juice. 

At  the  hour  set  for  Cousin  John's  ar- 
rival, Pink  took  up  her  station  by  the 
window. 

'*Ifhe  is  old  and  red,  thin,  fierce- 
looking,  and  all  off  on  top,  he's  here," 
she  announced,  critically. 

*' All  off  on  top — "  hazarded  Mrs. 
Pettison  blankly. 

"  Bald,'  said  Rex  laconically. 

**  I  forbid  these  unladylike  expres- 
sions. Miss  ?  how  often  have  I — *' 

"That's  true,  you  know  'tis,  Johan- 
na," chirupped  Rex. 

**  If  you  keep  chewing  the  rag,  Rex, 
you'll  have  lint  on  the  lungs  by  the 
time  Cousin  John  gets  in,**  volunteered 
Pink.     *'  He's  on  the  steps  now.** 

Mrs.  Pettison  just  barely  managed 
to  choke  off  her  ire,  when  Cousin  John 
entered  and  all  were  soon  shaking  hands 
and  exchanging  greetings  together. 

'*  Which  is  Pink  ?"  he  demanded. 

**This  is  Johanna,"  said  Mrs.  Petti- 
son, waving  towards  her  youngest,  and 
managing  to  convey  to  that  youngest, 
and  to  her  alone,  that  the  little  matter 
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between  them  would  be  taken  up  later. 

**  Pink  ?'*  insisted  the  new  comer. 

•*  Pink,"  said  that  damsel,  briefly, 
taking  his  outstretched  hand. 

They  looked  at  each  other  oddly  as 
they  shook  hands,  and,  without  a  word 
being  spoken.  Pink  received  assurance 
that  her  secret  would  be  kept  and  that 
her  family  was  to  be  helped.  She  saw 
a  very  strong  old  man,  with  beetling 
brows  over  piercing  eyes,  a  chin  that 
looked  determined,  and  a  stern  but  not 
unkindly  mouth.  He  saw  a  tall  and 
slender  child,  with  a  sleek,  brown  head, 
like  a  deer^s,  and  with  eyes  like  a  deer's, 
too.  for  they  were  at  the  one  time  both 
frightened  and  fearless.  If  he  wondered 
how  so  spiritual  a  form  could  go  with 
so  careless  a  tongue,  he  was  not  the 
first. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  to  be  well. 
Pink  withdrew  to  a  comer  and  be- 
came a  fascinated  listener. 

Of  course  a  lawless  amount  of  time 
went  in  accounts,  biographical  and 
funereal,  of  several  thousand  relatives 
and  friends,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
visit  was  practically  over,  and  Cousin 
John  was  actually  on  his  feet  to  go, 
that  he  said  : — 

**  By  the  way,  if  this  young  man  here, 
Rex,  wants  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  work  his  way  up,  I 
can  get  him  a  smallish  position  im- 
mediately." 

•  •  Indeed  ? ' '  remarked  Mrs .  Pett i  - 
son. 

Pink's  heart  beat  very  faintly.  She 
knew  that  voice. 

**  Yes.  A  manufacturing  friend  of 
mine  wants  me  to  find  him  an  extra 
hand  or  two.  There's  not  much  in 
it  to  begin  with,  but  there's  always 
a  chance  for  promotion.  What  sav  you, 
Rex?" 

*•  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  I  want  to 
work,"  began  Rex  manfully.  Then 
he  caught  sight  of  his  mother's  outraged 
face,  and  faltered  and  flashed,  **  but  if 
possible — I  should  like  to  procure — 
perhaps  —  a  position  —  more  compat- 
ible —with  dignity — than — *'  Words 
shriveled  on  his  tongue,  burned  to  a  crisp 
by  the  baleful  fire  in  his  cousin's  eyes. 

*•  I  hope  you  may  find  it,  sir,  I  hope 
you  may  find  it !"  snarled  the  old  man. 


**  Mine  won't  go  begging,  I  assure 
you." 

*'  There  are  some  things  more  impor- 
tant than  money,"  began  Mrs.  Petti- 
son  sagely.  "It  won't  do  to  deny  that 
we  need  niow^y ,  perhaps — " 

Cousin  John  cut  her  short. 

**  How  much  ?' '  he  demanded,  adding 
rather  sarcastically,  "  I  am  not  so  poor 
myself  as  not  to  be  able  to  share  a  little 
with  a  relative  in  need." 

*'You  are  mistaken,  indeed,"  cried 
Mrs.  Pettison,  bridling  at  once,"  if  j^ou 
think  we  are  ones  to  impose  upon  our 
kin  !  Not  while  mv  children  can  work 
forme—" 

He  interrupted  her  again,  by  point- 
ing to  Regina,  and  demanding. 

'*  Is  tfiis  the  one  who  will  work? 
We'll  soon  see  !  Young  lady,  I  hap- 
pen to  know  in  your  town  a  woman 
who  wants  a  refined  girl  to  be  nurse  and 
governess  to  her  little  child.  I  said 
I'd  see  you  about  it.  Is  the  position 
compatible  \\\t\\your  dignity  ?" 

Letting  her  good  judgment  go  to  the 
winds,  Regina  stepped  into  the  boat 
with  her  beloved  twin  brother. 

*'  It  is  not,"  she  said  calmly.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Pink  leaked  from 
the  room.  She  did  not  seethe  final  wind 
up. 

**  Mav  I  offer  von  some  refreshment, 
Cousin?"  inquired  Mrs.  Pettison, haught- 
ily putting  an  end  to  further  bene- 
fit. 

He  lowered  his  glasses  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  the  pron*ered  dain- 
ties. 

"  RefresJnncuts?  Ha  '  Thanks  very 
much  ?  .Not  any  !  Good  day  !"  With 
this  he  slammed  on  his  hat  and  shot 
from  the  house. 

At  the  first  corner  he  met  his  would- 
be  namesake.  She  stopped  his  furious 
course  by  standing  squarely  in  front 
of  him. 

"  Cousin,  if  you  give  us  the  shake, 
we're  up  against  it  for  sure,"  urged 
Pink,  wringing  her  hands,  real  despera^ 
tion  in  her  eyes. 

^' Shake?  *  up  against'  what?"  he 
demanded,  turning  upon  her  angrily. 

*  *  Now  ple-e-ease  come  off*  your  perch ! 
you  can  catch  on  like  a  bird,  if  you 
only  want !     I  know  there  is  an  Kng- 
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lish  half  to  you  but  there's  an  American 
half,  too.  Won't  you  give  the  Eng- 
lisher  a  day  off  and  let  the  American 
play  ball !  won't  you  ?' ' 

His  eyes  grew  less  angry  as  he  real- 
ized her  evident  suffering,  but  he  still 
spoke  hotly. 

*  •  How  can  I  help  people  against  their 
will  ?  You  heard  how  thcv  turned  me 
down  !" 

^'  Did ivJiat :''  whispered  Pink. 

He  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  caught 
her  hand  in  his  and  patted  and  petted 
it  while  he  talked. 

**  Little  girl,  you  seem  to  have  two 
ideas  in  your  head — if  you  arc  a  Petti - 
son  ! — now,  if  you  see  a  path  for  me, 
point  it  out." 

"Well,**  suggested  Pink,  hopefully, 
**  Rex  is  not  the  chump  he  looks.'' 

**  You  mean—?" 

**Go  ahead." 

** — that  left  to  himself  he  would  ac- 
cept an  inferior  position  rather  than  re- 
main idle  ?" 

**You're  there." 

**  Very  good.  I  will  keep  this  one 
for  him.  Tell  him  to  see  me  about  it 
to-morrow." 

Gratitude  and  relief  sent  a  brilliant 
color  into  the  girl's  face,  but  she  said 
nothing,  contenting  herself  by  squeez- 
ing the  great  hand  which  covered 
hers. 

**  Is  there  anything  else  ?"  he  asked. 

**Regina  thinks  Rex  is  the  whole 
thing.  She's  a  great  deal  of  a  copy- 
oat.     If  he  goes  to  work,  she  will." 

**  Then  I  am  to  tell  my  friend  that 
her  little  boy  is  to  have  his  govern- 
ess ?" 

"Wouldn't  be  scared  to  risk  it  if  I 
were  you." 

**  Good  again.  Is  there  anvthing 
else?'* 

*  *  Dad's  on  the  bargain  counter,  too, '  * 
offered  Pink,  with  the  nonchalance  oi 
extreme  need. 

.  *  *  God  bless  my  soul !  you  don't  mean 
it !     Hozv  have  you  managed  to  live  !'* 

**  On  our  uppers,"  said  Pink.  She 
looked  back  over  the  near  past  and  her 
face  paled.  Humiliation  and  want 
generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

**Your  father  unemployed!  Dear, 
dear,  dear !  Here  is  where  I  am  power- 


less I  am  afraid.     I  know  of  no  posi- 
tion—' ' 

'  *  Couldn  't  invent  something  ?* '  asked 
Pink,  guilelessly. 

**  Invent?  Well,  well,  well!  Per- 
haps I  might  use  a  secretary — " 

'*  Perhaps  nothing  !"  sang  Pink,  joy- 
ously. "  You  bet  you'll  use  one  !  and 
in  a  blooming  hurry,  too  !  May  I  tell 
Dad?" 

"  Tell  him.  Is  there  anything  else  ?" 

**No.  Except — except  that  I  think 
you  arc  good ! ' '  said  Pink,  growing 
whiter  with  suppressed  feeling.  Again 
she  wrung  his  hand. 

*'  I  want  a  daughter  !*'  he  cried  ex- 
plosively. "  I  want  you  !  I  am  an  old 
man,  my  dear,  childless  and  lonely.  If 
you  come  back  to  England  with  me 
there^'s  not  a  rational  wish  you  can  form 
that  I  won't  gratify  !  If  you  want  learn- 
ing, pick  out  your  seminary  !  If 
you  want  travel,  off  we  go!  If  you 
want  society,  I'll  buy  it  for  you  !" 

Every  variety  of  expression,  delight, 
amusement,  excitement — all  danced 
over  Pink's  transfigured  face  as  she 
listened.  But  finally  she  shook  her 
head. 

* '  Too  sudden , "  she  said .  *  *  I'll  be  a 
sister  to  vou.     And  stay  here." 

"Won't  come?" 

**No." 

**  Why?" 

**  Well,  because,"  here  she  waved  her 
hand  towards  her  home — **  I'm  rather 
useful  around  the  menagerie.  I  know 
how  to  ease  the  P.W.'s  liver,  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  I  know  where  to 
oil  the  running  gear  of  the  Poor-but- 
Honests  when  it  gets  out  of  fix.  And 
— it's  always  too  tough  for  me  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  the  gang." 

"  Teh!  tch!  mv  dear!"  he  fumed, 
frowning  at  the  expressions. 

*•  Sure  miir,  '  tch'  or  no  *  tch\"  she 
continued,  unabashed.  Suddenly  the 
color  rushed  again  to  her  face  and  she 
flung  up  her  sleek  head  shy  and  deer- 
like once  more,  radiant  with  a  new 
idea. 

**  Could  you  stand  the  P.W.  in  Eng- 
land for  one  vear?"  she  demanded 
breathlessly. 

**No  !"  he  thundered. 

**  Oh,  you  must !  you  must !     She's 
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not  half  bad  I  Her  liver's  mostly  a  fake. 
Ma  and  Dad  just  pick  her  to  death. 
Now,  if  you'll  ship  her  to  England  for 
a  year,  chipped  as  she  is,  and  send  her 
back  mended,  1*11,  I'll — I  don't  know 
what  I  wouldn't  do  for  you  !" 

**  I  know  what  you  wouldn't  do  for 
me,"  he  observed  gruffly. 
**What?" 

*'  What  I  just  asked." 
Pink  reflected,   and    the    unchildish 
pallor  and  gravity  came  back  to  her. 

"  All  right,"  she  said,  and  he  did  not 
notice  the  weariness.     "  Cure  theP.W. 
and  I'll  come  over  for  keeps." 
*  *  You  will  ?' ' 
**Sure's  shooting." 
**  Shake." 

The  two  looked  keenly  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  gravely  shook  hands. 
Then  he  raised  his  hat  and  she  went 
to  the  house  to  impart  her  various 
news. 

She  found  the  familv  in  extreniest  de- 
jection.  Mrs.  Pettison,  no  longer  put- 
ting her  best  foot  foremost,  had  that 
foot  and  the  other  too,  limply  disposed 
upon  the  sofa  where,  of  course,  the  rest 
of  her  was.  And  she  was  crying.  Rex 
was  helplessly  beating  the  devil's  tattoo 
upon  the  window.  Regina  had  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  pityingly  and 
frowningly.  Constantia,  a  victim  of  an 
acute  attack  either  of  liver  or  sympathy, 
was  weeping  with  her  mother. 

**  Oh,  turn  off"  the  water-works,"  ex- 
claimed Pink  irritably.  Then  she 
told. 

It  was  as  if  she  held  them  all  in  the 
palm  of  her  skinny  little  hand;  one  by 
one  she  stood  them  on  their  feet,  while 
tears,  poverty,  illness,  melancholy,  all 
took  flight. 

Indeed,  the  Pettisons,  reviving  like 
hollow-stemmed  plants  after  a  rain, 
chssred  too  much  and  too  immediately. 
**  Rex,"  demanded  his  mother,  sit- 
ting up  capably,  numberless  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  health -foods  glitter- 
ing in  her  eye,  *'  come  back  here,  take 
a  pencil,  and  write  out  an  order  I  shall 
give  you  for  the  grocer." 

**  Yes,  mamma."  He  had  been  in- 
tending to  hunt  for  his  father,  but  obe- 
diently turned  and  sat  down  at  the  desk. 


'*  And  Regina — "  she  went  on. 

**  Yes,  mamma?" 

"(I  must  insist  that  you  conquer  this 
incessant  frowning.)  Look  over  this 
pattern  book  with  Constantia.  You 
will  both  need  new  gowns  immediately. 
Constantia  particularly." 

**  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And,  Johanna — '' 

'*  Excuse  7neV*  said  Pink  curtly, 
heading  for  the  door. 

**  What,  Johanna!  Can  you  not 
evince  the  slightest  interest  in  our 
affiairs  ?  You  will  please  me  by  remain- 
ing to  rejoice  with  us  awhile  at  our 
brighter  ])rospects !" 

"No  *  rejoice '  in  mine  to-day, 
thanks,"  said  Pink,  airily,  opening  the 
door. 

**  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Pettison,  her  next  remarks  to  be — 
"  What  are  you  going  for?"  and  **  How 
long  are  you  going  to  stay  ?"  Pink 
knew  them  by  heart  and  resolved  to  cut 
all  but  the  first : — "  Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

"  Out !"  she  cried,  disappearing  im- 
mediately, and  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind her. 

She  fled  to  the  friendly  bam  and 
climbed  up  into  the  loft  where  years  ago 
she  had  dragged  Bruno,  the  old  rock- 
ing-horse, to  be  a  comfort  in  hours  of 
just  such  distress  as  this.  The  loft  was 
dim  and  close  and  dusty — a  strange 
place  for  the  Angel  who  guards  the 
childishness  of  unchildish  children,  but 
there  the  angel  was. 

"  Be  sorry  for  me,  Bruno,"  pleaded 
Pink,  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  clinging 
to  her  wooden  friend  apd  hiding  her 
face  in  his  scanty  mane.  Her  deer-like 
head  was  low  enough  now,  her  sleek 
hair  ruffled,  her  insolent  voice  as  gentle 
and  mournful  as  a  dove's.  The  tears 
raced  through  her  fingers,  but  she  was 
not  conscious  of  them .  *  *  Be  sorry  for 
me,  dear.  I  have  become  a  brgt^ar  ! 
I  begged,  Bruno.  It  was  for  the  others 
— and  they  needed  it — but  I  begged. 
And  I  sold  myself  away  from  home. 
Bruno,  dear,  be  sorry — there  is  no  one 
else  to  be  sorry — just  you,  Bruno — I 
begged — and  I  think  my  heart  is 
broken." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL   DRAMATIC  EXCHANGE 

By  F.   ELDERKIN  FYLES 


PLUL  M.  POTTER  was  quoted, 
on  his  recent  return  from  Europe, 
as  sympathizing  deeply  and  in  an 
effectively  qui  veering  voice  with  the 
English  dramatists  and  actors  who,  he 
said,  were  being  crowded  from  their  own 
capital  by  the  American  invaders.  All 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
dramatist,  was  commendable  for  its  pa- 
triotism rather  than  for  its  common- 
sense.  During  the  last  ten  years,  since 
the  much -paragraphed  American  inva- 
sion of  theatrical  London  began,  all  of 
that  city's  leading  actor-managers,  with 
a  single  exception,  and  several  distinct- 
ly *  *  unleading  * '  players  have  toured  our 
country,  for  whom,  in  exchange,  we 
have  sent  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Nat  Good- 
win and  William  Gillette  for  two  en- 
gagements each,  and  Miss  Annie  Rus- 
sell for  one,  with  a  negro  entertainment 
and  some  Casino  burlesques  as  the  en- 
tire rest.  And  as  for  the  exchange  of 
dramas,  half  the  plays  of  any  Broadway 
season  are  of  foreign  make,  while  the 
most  boasted  year  has  introduced  no 
more  than  half  a  dozen  American  pieces 
to  London .  But  these  words  are  not  to 
discuss  the  international  exchange  of 
plays  but  of  players,  and  a  glance  back 
at  last  season  shows  seven  stars  and  as 
many  starless  companies  from  England 
arrayed  against  one  troupe  of  unbleached 
American  cake-walkers  sent  abroad  by 
us.  After  all,  though,  but  for  patriotic 
pride,  are  we  not  the  gainers — we  who 
revel  in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of 
art  such  as  that  of  Maude  Adams.  Mar- 
garet Anglinand  Richard  Mansfield,  and 
add  to  that  frequent  views  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  ?  It 
rather  looks  as  if  we  are  the  winners  in 
the  International  Dramatic  Exchange. 

The  newly-started  season,  which  Mr. 
Potter  hails  as  America's  own  in  Lon- 
don, will  send  them  Mabelle  Gilman 
and  announcements  of  the  coming  with- 
in a  year  or  two  of  Julia  Marlowe,  E.  H. 
Sothem,  Maude  Adams,  Grace  George 
and  Mrs.  Carter.     In  exchange  we  have 


Sir  Henry  Irving,  Tomasso  Salvini, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Marie  Tempest,  Martin 
Harvey,  Charles  Warner,  Charles  Haw- 
trey,  Charlotte  Wiehe,  Vesta  Tilley, 
George  P.  Huntley,  Kyrle  Bellew  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Forbes- Robertson 
among  us,  with  promises  by  Mr.  Froh- 
nian  of  the  imminent  importation  of  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
George  Alexander,  John  Hare,  Ellen 
Terry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell. 

The  English  actor  knows  that  a  suc- 
cess in  America  means  almost  twice  as 
much  in  financial  gain  as  a  correspond- 
ing popularity  at  home.  That  is  7vith 
the  right  play.  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  the 
only  British  player  who  can  draw  us  in 
great  multitudes  in  the  old  repertory, 
though  he  makes  assurance  doubly  sure 
by  bringing  the  new  '*  Dante."  The 
Kendals  and  Mrs.  Campbell  succeeded 
at  first  as  fads,  without  new  plays,  but 
their  prosperity  was  not  lasting,  and 
they,  too,  wait  now  for  novelties. 

J.  Forbes-Robertson.  Martin  Harvey, 
George  Alexander  and  Arthur  Bourchier 
form  a  group  of  London  actor-managers, 
allied  in  other  things  beside  their  popu- 
larity and  prosperous  leadership  in  their 
capital.  America  knew  all  four  in  their 
days  of  pre-historic  fame  when  they  fig- 
ured as  "  supporting  "  actors,  and  the 
best  one  of  them  as  a  leading  man.  Now, 
well  established  in  British  actor-manage- 
ment, they  have  for  many  years  cast 
longing  glances  U.  S.-ward.  But  the 
play  ?  Almost  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Bour- 
chier, who  had  reason  to  believe  he  had 
gained  a  following  as  John  Drew's 
successor  in  Daly's  company,  came  here 
as  a  star,  bringing  his  wife,  Violet  Van- 
brugh,and  her  since  brilliantly  sucessful 
sister,  Irene  Vanbrugh.  But  his  plays, 
*'  The  Chili  Widow  "  and  ''The  Queen's 
Proctor,"  were  slender  farces  that  only 
a  familiar  and  favorite  personality  could 
have  borne  to  success,  and  Mr.  Bour- 
chier returned  to  London  town  a  poorer 
but  a  wiser  man.     His  failure  and  the 


Gertrude  El/ioU  {Mrs.  Forbes- Robertson) 
Wilderness "  and  Stephen  Phillips' 
"Paolo  and  Franceses ") — a  faultless 
prodactioQ  of  these  dramas;  a  prodigal 
generosity  in  the  making  up  of  casts;  a 
nice  understanding  of  a  gentleman's 
comfort  in  a  theater;  and  withal  a 
social  position  that  makes  bis  person- 
ality a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
he  entertains;  these  thin.ijs  might  van- 
ish into  air  on  a  transatlantic  voyage, 
and  leave  the  uninspired  Mr.  Alexan- 
der a  strange  actor  in  a  strange  land. 
Therefore  he  has  repeatedly  sold  the 
American  rights  in  his  plays  at  a  hand- 
some profit !  But  temptation  grew  too 
strong,  and  a  year  ago  he  announced 
his  coming  next  month,  setting  the 
very    evening    in    December  when  he 


M  '•  Maisie"  tn  "The  Light  thai  Failed." 
would  produce  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  " 
at  the  Knickerbocker  Theater.  Ap- 
parently Prudence  has  overtaken  the 
sprightly  spirit  of  Adventure,  as  the 
Alexander  announcement  has  been 
quietly  withdrawn,  and  he  has  joined 
the  Wyndham- Hare-Tree  army  who  are 
"  coming  next  season." 

Unlike  Mr.  Alexander's  reputation, 
that  of  Forbes- Robertson's  and  that  of 
Martin  Harvey's  grew  up  from  personal 
art  rather  than  professional  sagacity. 
This  and  the  fact  that  they  are  newer  in 
stage  leadership,  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  sell  the  American  rights  in 
their  plays  to  add  money  to  the  required 
sum  for  London  production.  Thus  Mr. 
Har^'ey  found  himself  with  an  inclina- 


The  laUil  portrait 
know  of  old  as  one  of  ourselves,  but 
should  the  reportsof  that  beautiful  young 
woman's  improvement  in  art  since  she 
ceased  to  be  Gertrude  Elliott  be  untrue, 
we  are  likely  to  be  grieved  again  by 
the  blight  of  domestic  affection  on  pro- 
fessional common-sense.  Forbes -Robert- 
son in  retaining  the  rights  in  so  success- 
ful a  tragedy  as  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  brings  himself  before  us  on  his 
first  stellar  tour  as  a  powerful  actor  and 
the  bearer  of  a  tremendous  message  from 
the  master  novelist,  worthily  arranged 
in  dramatic  form  by  the  clever  woman 
who  desires  to  be  known  as  George 
Fleming. 

Miss  Marie  Tempest  comes  back  to 
prove  the  justice  of  London  laudation, 


of  Mrs.   iMiiglry. 

even  as  Mr.  Harvey  showed  us  that  his 
sudden  advancement  from  playing  the 
page  of  Ellen  Terry  iu  "  Charles  I."  to 
stardom— in  a  single  night— had  more 
reason  than  the  bank  account  of  a  friend. 
Miss  Tempest  endeared  herself  years 
ago  to  this  public  as  a  comic  opera 
singer,  and  as  such  she  became  be- 
loved of  London  in  "The Geisha"  and 
"A  Greek  Slave."  But  in  her  most 
vocal  moment  it  was  with  histrionic  art 
that  Miss  Tempest  triumphed.  She  is 
probably  the  mostdiscreet  singer  on  the 
stage.  It  is  her  uncommon  knowledjie 
of  what  not  to  do  quite  as  much  as  her 
admirable  accomplishment  that  puts  her 
among  the  foremost  comediennes  of  our 
day.     It  was  as  Becky  Sharp,  in  a  play 


H,  neerhohm   Tree  as  "C'fyssrs." 


tnances  a  week  to  money -making,  but 
insisted  on  a  seventh  pledged  to  art  and 
to  the  introduction  of  Stephen  Phil- 
lips' "Herod."  Mr.  Frobnian  stuck  to 
the  "one-play  "  theory,  and  Mr.  Tree 
insisted  on  a  repertory,  though  he  would 
not  take  the  risk.  So  the  matter 
dropped,  to  be  taken  up  again  when  he 
did  "Ulysses"  in  London,  andtheutobe 
dropped  again. 

Tomasso  Salvini's  return  will  be  a 
fitting  introduction  to  an  Italian  season 
arranged  for  1904.  A  summer  will 
divide  the  appearances  in  April  of  the 
older  tragedian — who  will  act  in 
"  Otbello  "  and  "  King  Lear,"  and  the 
coming  of  his  young  rival,  Ermete  No- 
velli.  Not  only  will  this  actor,  whose 
reputation  has  traveled  furtherthan  him- 
self, appear  in    Shakespeare    and    the 


moderns,  but  Eleanora  Duse  will  return. 
glorious  in  her  einancipalion  from  the 
D' Annunzio  repertory.  And  that  year, 
besides  the  Frohnian  promises  from 
England,  will  bring  us  Gabrielle  Rejaue 
and  Jane  Hading  from  France.  But 
why  look  so  far  ahead  for  reason  for 
congratulation  when  we  are  well  started 
in  a  season  with  Irving,  Salvini,  Marie 
Tempest,  Hawtrey,  Langtry  and  the 
Forbes -Robertsons  and  a  dozen  lesser 
lights.  After  all,  though  we  will  glow 
with  pride  when  Adams.  Marlowe  and 
Sothem  have  familiarized  London  with 
the  American  art,  from  the  selfish  point 
of  view,  sitting  comfortably  at  home  aud 
having  cast  at  our  feet  the  best  the 
world's  stage  has  to  oiler,  weiu  America 
are  the  gainers  in  the  Inteniational 
Dramatic  Exchange. 
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One  bullet  took  Whitey  over  the  eye  and 
glanced.  His  face  was  red  with  his  own 
blood;  he  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  he 
wuz  jest  crazy  with  the  fight.  I've 
seen  many  men  like  that,  but  none  so 
bad  as  Whitey.  He  wuz  quiet  too,  but 
suddenly  he  jumped  for  the  Dago  and 
caught  him  under  the  ear  with  his 
fist.  The  fellow  jest  rolled  over  like 
he  wuz  dead.  Whitey  jumped  on  him 
then,  and  kicked  in  his  face  till  ye 
couldn't  tell  it  from  raw  beef.  Then  he 
broke  near  all  his  ribs  with  his  boot- 
heels.     'Twas  a  grand  fight." 

No  one  asked  the  fate  of  the  Italian, 
no  one  seemed  to  care. 

**'Twas  that  fight  brought  on  the 
trouble  me  and  WMiitey  had  next  win- 
ter," the  story  teller  went  on.  "The 
men  were  working  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river  that  time,  and  there  was 
one  place  where  it  widened  out  till  it  was 
like  a  lake.  They  called  it  Lake  Pip- 
pin, I  guess.  Well,  the  Dagos  hadn't 
been  paid  off  for  two  months  an*  I  wuz 
sent  down  with  near  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bills.  Mike,  who  was  well 
then,  but  a  sight  with  his  broken 
nose  and  one  ear  gone,  put  up  a 
job  to  steal  the  stuff,  thin  kin'  it 
would  send  Whitey  to  the  crib.  We 
took  a  short  trip  with  the  money,  goin* 
down  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  when  we 
was  two  miles  from  the  shore,  near  two 
hundred  Dagos  come  after  us.  We 
found  out  afterwards  Mike  had  told 
them  we  was  skipping  with  their  money. 
Well,  we  lit  out  for  the  shore  and  got 
there  four  minutes  ahead  of  the  gang. 
We  was  both  armed,  and  I  shot  the 
first  feller  that  tried  to  come  into  the 
empty-  old  house  we  had  taken  refuge 
in.  Then  we  pushed  a  lot  of  barrels 
over  against  the  door,  and  went  upstairs 
to. the  second  floor.  I  walked  across 
to  look  out  the  winder,  and  some  one 
in  the  crowd  shot  off  my  hat.  Then 
Whitey  tried  to  get  to  the  winder  and 
tell  the  men  the  truth,  but  they  shot  at 
him  every  time  he  showed  his  head. 
We  finally  had  to  lie  down  on  the  floor. 
It  w^as  the  only  way  for  they  kept 
shooting  through  the  windows  all  day. 
It  was  cold  as  Ciieenland  too,  and  we 
couldn't  move  to  light  a  fire.  I  had 
one  ear  frozen  bad  that  time. 


"Along  about  dark  Whitey  said  he 
was  going  out.  I  told  him  we'd  be 
killed,  but  he  said  he'd  just  as  soon  as 
be  froze  to  death.  So  we  made  a 
sneak  for  it.  We  dropped  out  of  the 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  house  and 
it  was  lucky  we  did  for  half  an  hour 
later  they  set  fire  to  it. 

"  Then  they  got  on  to  our  skippin' 
and  come  after  us,  but  they  couldn't 
follow^  our  tracks  long  in  the  dark ,  so 
we  got  away  with  the  money,  and  went 
back  to  St.  Paul  with  it.  The  men 
had  to  come  up  there  for  their  money, 
but  we  never  seen  that  Dago  Mike  after 
that.  I  heard  he  had  a  talk  with  the 
boss  that  scared  him  most  to  death." 

After  supper,  bed  was  what  I  wanted 
more  than  anything  else.  I  climbed 
into  my  bunk  at  once,  but  most  of  the 
others  took  that  hour  for  the  week's 
wash.  Metal  pails  filled  with  water  had 
been  placed  on  the  big  stove,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  heated,  the  men  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  out  their  underw^ear. 
They  hung  it  to  dry  on  lines  strung 
across  the  tent,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  was  soon  as  moist  and  heavy 
as  a  Turkish  bath. 

Monday  morning  brought  a  change 
in  my  work.  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  and 
never  found  out  why  M'Clure  forced 
me  to  it.  When  I  reported  to  him  after 
breakfast  he  told  me  to  take  out  a  team 
of  mules.  This  was  quite  beyond  my 
power,  for  the  brutes  refused  to  lower 
their  heads,  and  I  could  not  have 
reached  them  to  adjust  the  bridle  with- 
out the  use  of  a  step  ladder.  I  begged 
for  my  old  team,  but  the  Scot  was  ob- 
durate. Then  I  wandered  out  of  the 
stable,  wondering  what  I  was  to  do 
next.  I  had  lost  all  fear  of  being  idle, 
for  I  knew  by  that  time  that  there 
were  twenty  camps  in  the  vicinity  at 
any  one  of  w^hich  I  should  be  welcomed. 

I  was  picked  up  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  by  the  timekeeper.  He  laughed 
when  I  told  him  why  I  was  idle. 
M'Clure  was  a  known  eccentric,  but  he 
was  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose,  and  he 
was  allowed  full  control  of  the  stables, 
and  of  the  men  who  were  driving.  I  was 
sent  to  Dan  Mulrooney.  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  away,  to  work  on  the  rock 
pile  which  was  being  used  for  ballast- 


Wn  engineering  feat  of  no  small  magnitude. 
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i<TI  Wy  offer  for  your  county  votes," 
I Vl  said  Mason,  the  attorney  for 
the  trolley  roads,  looking  qui- 
etly at  Tompkins,  the  little  member 
from  Tompkinsville,  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  "  is  one  thousand  dollars." 

Tompkins,  his  little,  weak,  watery 
eyes  blinking  at  the  throng  passing 
tack  and  forth  in  front  of  him  in  the 
House  corridor,  tilted  back  in  his  chair 
against  the  marble  balustrade  of  the 
lobby.  All  about  him  were  members 
of  the  House,  standing  incomers,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall ;  some,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  flipping  the  ashes  from 
theircigars  ;  others,  smokiiifj  with  iazy 
ease,  listening  to  nervous  individuals, 
whose  eyes  darted  to  other  groups  as 
they  talked,  their  lingers  tapping  the 
ch^ts  of  the  men  in  front  of  them. 
Over  all  hung  a  blue  haze  of  cigar 
smoke,  through  all  rose  a  rising  hum  of 
men's  voices. 

"  You  know,  of  coarse,  Mr.  Mason." 
said  Tompkins,  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  "  that  the  county 
is  already  pledged  to  Williams  to  vote 
for  the  Interstate  Railroad  Bill." 

"  I  understand  that,"  said   Mason. 

"  And  that  it's  going  to  bs  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  get  any  of  ths  m  to  vote 
for  you  and  the  trolley  opposition  now." 

The  other  nodded. 

Tompkins  puffed  a  ring  of  smoke  at 
the  ceiling  and  took  his  cigar  from  be- 
tween his  lips. 

"  How  much — "  he  said  staring 
shrewdly  at  the  lobbyist  for  the  trol- 
ley roads  beside  him — "how  much  did 
you   say  you  would  give  if  I  were  to 


bring  my  county  around  from  Williams 
and  the  Interstate  Railroad  to  you  ?" 

"One  thousand  dollars,"  said  Mason. 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  said  Tomp- 
kins. 

And  he  was  thinking  it  over  as  he 
went  to  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  later 
on  left  the  Capitol  for  his  hotel  and  sat 
in  his  hotel  corridor  smoking  a  cigar. 
It  was  the  fourth  day  of  the  last  debate 
of  the  session — the  contest  in  which  he 
had  taken  sides  at  the  start  with  a  prom- 
ise to  Williams,  the  Boss  of  the  Lobby 
(who  made  his  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
session  carrying  through  the  Interstate 
Railroad  bills),  to  support  with  his 
county  vote  the  bill  to  equip  the  B  line 
of  the  railroad  with  a  third  rail.  And 
he  hadcarriedout  his  promise.  Through 
alltheexcitement  of  the  session,  through 
all  the  attempts  of  the  trolley  roads  to 
bring  his  county  into  line  against  the 
bill,  until  now  he  had  remained  firm, 
true  to  the  twenty  members  of  his 
county  who  had  agreed  to  vote  with 
him  for  Williams  and  his  bill,  true  to 
Williams,  who  had  promised  him  five 
hundred  dollars  when  it  passed. 

And  yet — for  weeks  he  had  wished 
that  he  had  not  jumped  so  quickly  at 
Williams'  offer.  He  might  have  wait- 
ed, seen  what  the  trolley  road  would 
do.  might  have  asked  Williams  for  a  lit- 
tle more.  And  day  after  day,  when  the 
trolley  road  lobbyists  had  called  on 
him,  stopped  him  in  committee  rooms, 
in  the  hotel  corridors,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House,  he  had  wished  it  even  more. 
All  around  him  he  heard  rumors  of 
money  offered  and  taken ,  of  bigger  sums 
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than  WiUiaiiiii  had  promised  him.  And 
now  Mason,  the  leader  of  the  trollej' 
lobby,  had  come  to  him  with  his  offer 
of  a  thousand  dollars — just  twice  as 
much  as  he  could  hope  to  get  from  Wil- 
liams— if  he  would  bring  his  county 
around  against  the  bill. 

Why  couldn't  he  ? 

His  little,  shifty  eyes  blinked  rapidly, 
as  h;  sat  in  tha  hotel  lobby  that  eve- 
ning staring  at  the  floor.  He  could  do 
it.  He  had  not  risen  to  be  a  county 
leader  for  nothing.  He  knew  his  county 
to  a  man.  They  would  do  what  he 
asked  them,  what  he  paid  them  to  do. 
Why  should   he,  with   twenty  of  his 


of  the  men  Ju  the  corridor,  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  smoking-ioom,  at  the 
twinkling  lights  in  the  night  outside  the 
hotel  window. 

Why  couldn't  he  raise  the  offer  of  the 
trolley  road  opposition,  and  then  go  to 
Wilhams,  tell  the  Boss  of  the  Lobby  him- 
self that  he  was  not  paying  him  enough, 
and  that  he  could  swing  his  county 
against  tlie  bill  in  spite  of  his  promise, 
if  he  did  not  come  up  with  the  money. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  Jn  the  hotel 
corridor  and  walked  rapidly  up  the 
winding  stairs  to  his  room.  There  he 
rang  the  call  bell,  impatiently. 

'■Tell   Mr.    Mason,"  he  said  to  the 


Tompkins,  the  member  from  Tompkitiiville. 


county  votes  in  his  control,  as  they  ha.l 
always  been,  let  Williams  pull  him  off 
with  less  than  other  members  of  the 
House  were  getting  ?  The  figure  of  the 
Boss  of  the  Lobb>-,  the  powerful  Attor- 
ney for  the  Interstate  Railroad  Com- 
pany came  up  before  him,  thin-faced, 
silent,  with  steel-gray  eyes  and  square 
jaws  that  were  always  working.  While 
he  had  promised  to  vote  his  county  for 
the  bill— for  five  hundred  dollare— he 
hated  him  with  the  shrewd,  cunning 
hate  of  the  little  man  who  feels  the  iron 
grip  of  the  strong  one  on  his  soul. 

And  that  was  why.  as  he  nodded  to  a 
groupof  his  county  members  passing  him 
in  the  lobby,  lie  suddenly  sat  straight  up 
in  his  chair  and  stared  out  over  the  heads 


hall  boy,  "to  come  to  my  room  at 
once." 

"  Mason — "  he  said,  when  the  trolley 
lobbyist  had  shut  the  door  and  stood 
before  him,  with  quick,  questioning 
eyes,^"  you  spoke  this  morning  at  the 
Capitol  of  a  certain  agreement  which 
you  would  make  if  I  would  bring  my 
county  over  to  the  trolley  roads  from 
Williams." 

He  glanced  at  the  lobbyist  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 

"Well  —  "  said  Masou,  the  trolley 
road  attorney. 

Tompkins  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  at 
the  ceiling  and  paused.  "Things  are 
a  little  different  now  from  what  they 
were  this  morning,"  hesaid.  He  looked 
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again  at  Mason,  with  his  little,  shifty 
eyes. 

■  ■  Well — '  said  Mason  again.  "  What 
is  your  proposition  ?" 

■■  I  have  decided,"  said  Tompkins, 
studying  the  ash  on  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
' '  that  I  can  hand  my  county  over  to 
you,  twenty  votes,  and  my  own,  day 
after  to-morrow,  if  you  care  to  pay  for 
them." 

Mason  turned  sharply  and  looked  the 
little  county  leader  in  the  face. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?"  he  said. 
His  voice  was  cold. 

"I  want,"  said  Tompkins,  "two 
thousand  dollars." 


"  Two  —  thousand  —  dollars  !"  said 
Tompkins.     He  took  out  his  watch. 

When  he  looked  up  Masou  stood  be- 
fore him,  his  face  flushed,  an  angry 
look  in  his  eyes. 

'■  I  will  pay  it,  Tompkinsl"  he  said 
sternly.  "  Because  I've  got  to.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider  it 
pure  and  simple  blackmail.  I  will  not 
state  my  opinion  of  you.  But  I  want 
it  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no 
monkey  business.     You  understand  ?" 

Tompkins  nodded  as  Mason  opened 
the  door. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said. 

When  he  had  shut  the  door  he  walked 
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"  That's  a  good  deal  of  money,  Tonipr 
kins,"  said  the  trolley  lobbyist,  slowly. 
"  You  must  see  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  am  prepared  to  pay." 

Tompkins  grinned  shrewdly,  and 
flipped  the  a,sh  from  his  cigar. 

"  Is  it?"  he  asked. 

' '  How  do  I  know  you'll  do  what  you 
say  you'll  do  ?" 

Mason's  voice  was  suddenly  angry, 
low,  cutting. 

Tompkins  ignored  the  question. 

"I  repeat,"  he  said,  coolly,  "that 
if  you  want  my  county  to  leave  Williams 
and  the  Interstate  Railroad  and  come 
over  to  the  trollies,  that  is  my  price." 

"  I  will  compromise  on  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,"  said  Masou,  angrily. 


to  the  window  of  his  room  and  stood 
there  for  a  moment  looking  out  into  the 
city  below,  where  the  lights  twinkled 
in  the  streets.  Then  he  smiled  and  took 
out  his  watch.  It  was  nine  o'clock. 
He  still  had  tinie  to  see  Williams  and 
ask  his  price,  and  then — .  He  smiled 
again,  shrewdly.  Mason  had  come  up 
to  the  scratch  like  a  man,  had  promised 
him  two  thousand  dollars,  the  biggest 
sum  of  money  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get 
out  of  his  county  vote.  Now  he  would 
see  Williams.     And  then — 

He  entered  the  hotel  of  the  Boss  with 
a  light-hearted  st^p.  He  stop]>ed  a  hall 
boy  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  corridor 
of  the  hotel,  sent  his  card  up  to 
Williams'  room,  and  walked  into  the 
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siuokiug-room,  where  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
sat  down,  with  a  shrewd,  exultant  look 
coming  into  his  eyes,  to  wait  for  the 
Boss. 

When  he  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  no  answer  came,  he  sent  up 
another  card.  But  Williams  was  still 
"  busy." 

And  a  half  hour  later,  with  an  im- 
patient order  to  the  hall  boy,  he  tried 
again. 

And  still  the  Boss  did  not  reply. 

He  was  angry  now.  He  sat  down  at 
the  broad  writing  table  and  drew  a 
piece  of  the  hotel  paper  towards  him. 
He  had  long  ago  lost  any  early  feeling 
that  he  might  have  had  that  this  sort  of 
thing  was  dishonest.  What  if  it  was? 
Lots  of  other  members  of  the  House  were 
doing  it  all  the  time.  It  was  only  the 
Sunday  School  people,  the  members 
with  the  idea  that  the  public  had  any 
rights  outside  of  paying  the  bills,  that 
neglected  their  opportunities.  He 
would  show  Williams  that  he  was  some- 
thing after  all.  Until  now  he  had  been 
content  to  take  little  ten-dollar  bills 
from  young  attorneys,  and  fifty -dollar 
checks  from  big  corporations,  and  one- 
hundred-dollar  bills  from  Williams  him- 
self, for  a  few  paltry  votes  in  the  House 
on  minor  matters.  That  was  like  boy's 
play  now  -like  building  sand  houses  in 
a  kindergarten.  He  would  make 
Williams  come  up  to  Mason's  bid,  raise 
it  even,  show  Williams  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  trample  on  him  like  that. 

He  wrote  two  curt  sentences  on  the 
hotel  paper  and  sent  it  up  by  a  bell  boy 
to  Williams'  room. 

Now  he'd  see  if  Williams  could  aiffbrd 
to  ignore  him  that  way,  whether  he 
could  kick  him  out  without  a  hearing, 
even  if  he  was  Boss  of  the  Lobby,  and 
had  bought  him  and  his  county  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  He  would  see 
about  that,  too.  He  could  play  the 
game  a  little  bit  himself. 

He  went  across  the  city,  angry,  to 
his  own  hotel.  He  passed  Mason  com- 
ing out  of  the  hotel  corridor  as  he  en- 
tered, and  nodded  at  him, smiling.  Then 
he  sent  for  his  county  members,  calling 
them  by  the  bell  boy,  one  by  one,  and 
told  each  of  them  that  Mason,  for  the 
trolley  road,  was  willingtogive  them  fifty 


dollars  for  their  votes  if  they  would  leave 
Williams,  and  that  he  wanted  them  to 
take  it.  And  when  the  last  one  of  them 
had  shaken  his  hand,  and  said  he  would, 
and  gone  out  and  shut  the  door,  Tomp- 
kins leaned  back  in  his  easy  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  his  table,  and  lit  another 
cigar,  and  smiled  again.  He  would 
give  Williams  a  day  to  meet  his  price 
— and  then — .  When  the  night  clerk 
passed  his  open  door  two  hours  later  the 
county  leader  was  still  in  his  chair, 
thinking  he  had  tricked  the  Boss,  with 
a  cigar  between  his  lips  and  a  smile 
playing  across  his  shifty  little  face. 

It  was  a  drizzling  rain  when  Tomp- 
kins woke,  late  the  next  morning,  and 
walked  up  through  the  wet  streets  to 
the  Capitol.  He  had  taken  the  step — 
pitted  himself  against  Williams,  done 
what  few  members  of  the  House  had 
ever  dared,  alone,  to  do.  And  now  it 
was  up  to  the  Boss.  He  held  his  head 
back  on  his  shoulders  and  laughed  com- 
placently as  he  thought  of  it.  If 
Williams  sent  for  him  that  day  he  would 
have  to  put  his  bid  at  a  figure  that  he 
had  never  paid  before.  He  had  seen 
his  county,  knew  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  Twenty  of  them,  whom  Williams 
had  counted  on,  were  to  vote  the  next 
day  for  Mason.  He  laughed  again, 
complacently. 

The  House  was  in  session  as  he  en- 
tered the  lobby,  but  he  only  glanced 
through  the  doors  as  he  went  to  his 
customary  seat  in  the  corridor  and  lit  a 
cigar.  He  would  give  the  Boss  until 
.the  next  morning. 

A  member  from  another  county  hur- 
ried through  the  lobby  in  front  of  him. 
Tompkins'  eyes  followed  him  absently. 
A  group  of  men  were  standing  in  fixmt 
of  him.  One  of  them  went  up  to  the 
House  door,  looked  in,  said  something 
to  the  others,  who  walked  rapidly  away 
in  opposite  directions.  A  newspaper 
man  whom  Tompkins  knew  rushed  by 
him,  pad  in  hand,  calling  hurriedly  to  a 
member  down  the  corridor. 

Tompkins,  still  smoking  idly,  won- 
dered what  the  unusual  interest  was 
about.  His  eves  were  on  the  staircase, 
where  every  minute  he  expected  to  see 
Williams,  silk  hat  in  hand,  on  his  way 
to  his  office. 
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••  Bought— every  one  of  them — 
bought  ^ck  again  this  morning,"  said 
the  Boss. 

He  hardly  glanced  at  the  little,  shrink- 
ing form  in  front  of- him. 

•*  And  you  / — *  *  the  voice  of  the  Boss 
was  again  cold  and  sneering.  **Vou 
will  vote  it,  too  ;  not  because  you  are 
going  to  get  even  the  little  that  your 
county  members  will  get  from  me. 
You're  going  to  vote  that  bill  because 
I  tell  you  to.     You  won't,  eh  ?* ' 

He  tore  an  envelope  from  his  pocket 
and  shook  it  at  the  little  member  angri- 
ly. **See  that!  Can  you  read  your 
own  handwriting?  Nice  thing  that 
was  to  do  !  On  hotel  paper,  too  I  *For 
$2joo  I  will  hold  my  county  in  line, 
I  will  give  you  until  to-morroiv  night  to 
decide.^**  The  Boss  laughed  again 
scornfully.  "Thought  you  had  me 
sure,  didn't  you  ?  Walked  right  into 
the  trap.  *  Until  to-morrow  night/'  '* 
He  laughed  and  glanced  at  Tompkins, 
who  had  shrunk  back  against  the  wall, 
his  eyes  staring  at  the  paper  in  Wil- 
liams' hand,  his  dry  lips  opening  and 
shutting.  *  *  Now  do  you  see  why  you '  11 
vote  my  bill?"  said  Williams.  He  turned 
on  hb  heel  and  putting  his  hand  on  his 
chair  swung  it  around.  A  half-laugh 
escaped  him.  Then  he  turned  again 
quickly  toward  the  cringing  little  form 
whose  face  was  drawn,  pale,  as  if  in 
physical  suffering,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  with  the  quivering  fear  that 
every  man  had  felt  who  had  ever  been 
cornered  by  the  Boss,  whose  right  hand 
crept  up  to  his  throat  and  fell  back 
agEun. 

"Fkw— go!''  hesaid. 

Out  through  the  silent  aisle,  down 
through  the  crowded  rear  of  the  House  to 
the  floor,  dodging  the  angry  figure  of  Ma- 
son, the  trolley  leader,  Tompkins  found 
his  way  to  the  lobby.  He  had  voted 
for  Williams.  And  his  county  had 
voted  with  him,  for  Williams,  too,  just 


as  Williams  had  said  they  would  do. 
The  end  had  come.  His  card  house 
had  tumbled  down  about  his  ears.  He 
stumbled  through  the  lobby  brokenly. 
Members  passed  him,  looking  at  him 
curiously.  The  reporter  with  the  pad 
went  by.  A  long  line  of  men  sat 
against  the  marble  balustrade  of  the 
lobby  smoking,  just  as  they  always  had 
done,  as  he  had  done  before  he  had  tried 
to  trick  the  Boss.  One  of  them  laughed 
jovially.  But  he  did  not  see  or  hear. 
Before  him  was  the  angry,  flushed  face 
of  Williams,  the  Boss  of  the  Lobby  ;  he 
could  hear  his  voice,  cold,  menacing : 
**  Nice  thing  that  was  to  do.  On  hotel 
paper,  too."  He  had  played  and  he 
had  lost,  he  had  made  nothing  from 
either  side. 

A  confused  nmrmur  came  from  the 
House.  Then  a  faint  cheer  and  the 
sharp,  quick  thud  of  the  Speaker's 
gavel.  Then  another  cheer,  and  the 
doors  opened,  letting  out  an  excited, 
cheering  throng  into  the  lobby. 

He  tottered  and  half  fell.  His  hand 
groped  for  the  wall.  He  crept  close 
to  the  marble  walls  of  the  corridor, 
choking  back  a  quick,  passionate  sob, 
down  the  floor  of  the  lobby,  his  derby 
hat  jammed  over  his  head.  He  found 
the  staircase,  and  slowly,  numbed, 
broken,  the  great  marble  halls  of  the 
Capitol  strange  to  him  all  at  once, 
passed  down  to  the  corridor  below  and 
so  into  the  rain-swept  park. 

He  hardly  noticed  the  man  in  the 
high  silk  hat,  with  the  buoyant  step  and 
the  cheerful  laugh,  who  pushed  by  him 
on  the  lobby  stairs,  shaking  hands  with 
a  crowd  of  men.  Standing  miserably  on 
the  Capitol  steps  he  only  sawthecarriage, 
when  its  door  had  shut  with  a  slam,  and 
its  driver,  after  leaning  over  in  his  oilskin 
coat,  had  straightened  up  with  a  quick 
snap  of  his  whip ,  roll  rapidly,  with  a  hard , 
grinding,  crunching  sound  of  its  wheels 
in  the  gravel,  down  the  Capitol  Hill. 
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Doherty  saw  Inm  off  in  tears;  but 
Denis  already  had  liis  eyes  fixed  on  the 
old  wodd,  and  his  chief  tnmble  was  the 
time  that  it  mnst  take  to  get  there. 

"FU  ibUow  je,  dear  old  mister !^^ 
soiflkd  the  lad.  "Ill  be  after  yon  in  no 
time — nnless  yon  come  back !  ' 

He  stood  on  the  key,  but  a  ragged 
3roang  boor — unlettered  child  of  felons, 
unshriren  son  of  the  soil — ^>-et  worth 
twice  his  weight  in  gold  in  all  senses  of 
the  homdy  phrase.  And  the  troubled 
hce^  with  the  tears  rolling  grotesquely 
over  the  tan,  was  the  last  that  Denis 
loc^ced  on  in  a  land  as  rich  in  all  such 
contrasts  as  in  the  precious  metal  itself. 

The  voyage  took  a  hundred  and  thirty 
days,  and  was  the  longest  Denis  had  ever 
made. 

The  trip  was  quite  uneventfol,  but 
of  petty  incident  there  was  the  usual 
supply.  The  ship  was  full  of  returning 
diggers,  mostly  unsuccessful,  and  dis- 
content in  the  steerage  was  fomented 
by  the  harsh  treatmen tof  offenders  upon 
whom  the  irritated  skipper  wreaked 
insensate  vengeance  with  the  irons 
which  are  a  snare  to  so  many  of  his 
kind.  It  was  Denis  who  remonstrated 
in  the  captain's  cabin  and  reasoned  be- 
tween decks,  and  it  was  Denis  who 
forthwith  initiated  the  various  interests 
which  redeemed  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage.  Here,  however,  he  received 
valuable  aid  from  a  hard-bitten  old  ser- 
geant of  the  Black  Watch  named  Thrush, 
who  had  thus  far  been  an  unpopular  ad- 
vocate of  steerage  discipline.  From  or- 
ganized games  these  two  worked  up  to 
a  daily  drill,  with  an  ostensible  eye  to 
the  pirates  with  which  the  seas  were 
still  infested  in  those  days,  and  a  real 
one  to  the  valuable  money  prizes  which 
Denis  put  up.  This  pa^ed  a  lot  of 
time.  The  captain  looked  on  approv- 
ingly from  the  poop.  Sergeant  Thrush 
b«Slowed  and  swore  in  his  old  element. 
Denis  drilled  humbly  with  the  rest.  In 
the  Channel  he  was  thanked  by  the  cap- 
tain in  a  public  speech,  and  so  cheered 
by  every  throat  on  board  that  he  must 
have  stepped  ashore  in  a  glow,  even 
with  no  Nan  Merridew  in  the  world. 

As  it  was  he  was  naturally  anxious, 
more  nervous  than  he  could  have  be- 
lieved, yet  full  of  simple,  honest  faith 


and  trust.  God  had  been  very  good  to 
him — disloyal  and  impious  to  anticipate 
aught  but  goodness  at  His  hands.  And 
yet — ^it  was  eleven  long  months  and 
more !  And  yet — ^not  a  letter  from  his 
love  in  all  that  time  ! 

This,  however,  was  his  own  fault 
rather  than  hers :  there  had  been  no 
time  for  answers  to  the  only  letters  he 
was  justified  in  hopingshe  had  received. 
Xo  one,  therefore,  was  to  blame  except 
himself.  But  yet,  much — only  too 
much— might hap|>en  in  eleven  months. 

Denis  went  straight  to  Rothschilds* 
(for  it  was  a  Saturday  morning),  present- 
ed his  draft,  and  was  still  wise  enough 
in  his  excitement  to  open  an  account 
there.  Fifty  pounds  he  drew  in  cash, 
and  the  business  was  concluded  in  ten 
minutes  ;  but  it  took  Denis  some  hours, 
driving  about  in  a  cab,  to  render  him- 
self temporarily  and  approximately  as 
presentable  as  he  bum^  to  be,  and  the 
afternoon  was  advancing  when  he  stop- 
ped the  cab  on  a  country  road  to  jump 
out  a  new  man,  whose  beard  was  trim- 
med beneath  his  changeless  bronze,  but 
all  else  about  him  only  too  fresh  from 
the  shop. 

In  his  heart  he  regretted  his  comfort- 
able rags,  his  old  hat,  his  easy  boots, 
even  his  flowing  beard  ;  but  he  felt  it 
would  have  been  the  greater  affectation 
to  go  out  to  Hertfordshire  just  as  he  had 
left  the  diggings,  and  so  you  see  him 
well  upon  the  road,  yet  with  a  five-mile 
tramp  still  before  him,  deliberately 
chosen  to  calm  his  soul. 

It  happened  to  be  the  last  day  of 
September.  The  countrjrside  lay  peace- 
ful under  a  delicate  film  of  mist  and 
chastened  sunlight.  Trees  showed  to 
less  advantage  in  the  limp  leaves  of 
the  lack-luster  shade  between  the  liv- 
ing green  and  the  dying  glory,  but 
to  Denis  the  hour  was  still  worthy 
of  his  dreams — it  was  for  him  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  hour. 

Presently  a  village — a  village  so 
utterly  English  in  its  great  length,  its 
red  roofs,  and  the  signs  and  archways 
of  its  many  inns,  that  Denis  could  have 
tarried  there  merely  to  gloat  over  his 
native  land.  But  he  only  inquired  the 
name  of  the  place,  and  was  off  with  a 
nod  on  hearing  it  was   Edg^vare.     It 
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a  deep  compassion  softened  hers.  In  a 
minute  they  were  in  the  avenue.  It 
was  narrower  even  than  he  had  thought. 
The  trees  in  their  autumn  tatters  still 
met  above  their  heads.  But  it  was  a 
place  of  premature  twilight,  where  faces 
were  already  hard  to  see.  Figures  are 
often  more  doquent.  He  stood  in  front 
of  her  with  his  arms  unconsciously 
flung  wide,  and  she  stood  drooping  just 
beyond  his  reach. 

*'Nan!" 

His  voice  choked  with  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension. 

*  *  Yes !  I  suppose  you  may  call  me 
that,' '  she  said  sadly. 

•'Call  you  that?  Call  you  Nan?" 
His  arms  flew  round  her  at  last;  but 
the  bright,  bowed  head  forbade  a  kiss. 
**  My  darling,  what  in  the  world  has 
happened?" 

An  alien  voice  came  from  the  hidden 
lips. 

**  I  am  not  your  darling,  Denis.** 

"No;  that  I  have  seen!''  he  cried 
bitterly,  releasing  her.  **You  don't 
love  me  any  more.  I  saw  it  in  a  mo- 
ment.   •    .    .    Is  there  anybody  else?" 

No  answer. 

*  *  Are  you  engaged  to  some  one  else  ?' ' 
"No— no." 

**I  must  have  the  truth.** 
**  I  dare  not  tell  you  the  truth." 
"You  have  nothing  to  fear.  Nan/' 
"Then — I  am  married.** 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

THB  GREAT  GULF 

The  words  died  away  in  the  still  air ; 
they  had  been  but  faintly  whispered, 
and  now  for  many  nlbments  there  was 
no  sound  at  all  in  the  quiet  shelter  of 
the  trees.  Then  for  a  little  the  abso- 
lute silence  was  broken  by  short  and 
labored  breathing  through  clenched 
teeth  ;  then  it  became  absolute  as  be- 
fore. Denis  was  mastering  himself  as 
b«t  he  might ;  his  whole  being  was  as 
a  knotted  muscle  ;  but  by  degrees  that 
.  also  relaxed,  and  he  stood  once  more 
like  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  only 
swaying  a  little  on  his  feet. 

"  Devenish,  of  course?'*  he  said  at 
last,  but  so  hoarsely  that  he  had  to  say 
it  twice. 


It  was  worth  the  effort.  It  made 
Nan  look  up ;  it  brought  her  back  to 
life. 

"  Yes  !"  she  said  in  simple  horror — 
"  I  am  married  to  that  villain  !" 

Their  eyes  met  through  the  dusk,  as 
in  a  lane  of  light.  His  face  reflected 
the  horror  in  hers.  Yet  already  some 
bell  was  ringing  in  his  heart. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?** 

"  I  loathe  him  ?" 

"  Yet  you  are  married  ?'* 

She  spread  her  hands  in  a  gesture 
that  was  no  answer  to  his  incredulity. 
Quick  as  thought  he  caught  her  left. 

"Where's  the  ring?" 

"  Yours  is  quite  safe.*' 

"  But  the  wedding-ring — your  wed- 
ding-ring ?' ' 

"  I  took  it  off  the  moment  we  met. 
It  dropped  in  the  porch.  I  didn't  want 
you  to  find  it  out  that  way." 

Her  hand  dropped  also  out  of  his .  He 
turned  heavily  away  from  her.  It  was  as 
though  for  a  moment  he  had  cherished 
some  mad  hope  ;  now  he  stood  broken 
and  aloof,  shaken  with  sobs  that  never 
reached  his  throat ;  oblivious  aJike  to 
the  nistle  of  the  silk  dress  behind  him, 
to  the  fluttering  featherweight  of  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Denis,  Denis,  if  I  could  die — 
if  I  could  die  !  It  is  worse  for  me ;  you 
are  not  married,  you  are  not  tied  for 
life ;  but  I  deserve  it  all,  all,  all  ...  . 
There's  no  excuse  for  me,  none ;  but 
there  is  some  explanation,  poor  enough, 
God  knows  !  Won ' t  you  listen  to  that  ? 
Won't  you  listen  to  me  at  all  ?" 

He  turned  round  slowly  and  looked 
upon  Nan  with  the  unseeing  fixity  of 
the  blind.  "  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
listening,  and  I  will  listen.*' 

"  He  cheated  me  I"  she  cried  paMion- 
ately.  "  He  took  your  letters,  and  he 
told  me  lies  I  But  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  cheated,**  she  added,  miserably, 
"  and  I  believed  the  lies ;  and  I  deserve 
this,  Denis,  I  deserve  it  all.  .  .  .  If 
only,  only  I  could  die  I'* 

He  soothed  her  ns  best  he  could, 
taking  her  hand  in  one  of  his  and  strok- 
ing it  mechanically  with  the  other.  The 
action  might  have  reminded  them  of 
something  long  past ;  but  the  present 
absorbed  both  their  minds.     It  was  all 
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thai  tbe^  inscLd  iiAve  together.     It  was 


Zjrjc  t  zsH  ZDt  "znl-ess  it  hcl:>5  vou. 


be  sail.  ;^5:zzlj.  ' '  I  b«cgi:i  to  understand,      nemembier 


tnxsted  sk  as  little  xs  all  that !  Whv, 
there  was  trfckery  in  the  ace  of  it.  I 
begin  to  see  the  whole  thing.  Do  you 
when  we  said  good-bye  on 
board  vonr  shir  ?" ' 


' "  Y-acr  snlt  I  Yet  if  you  had  writ- 
ten if  Ti=r  'jtlLt  Z2td  written  '.' '  she  cried, 
lioflj  ticc'erating  hin:  in  one  breath, 
*fZCL,j  Tifpr'j&zhlug  'zlz^  in  the  next. 

'  I  iztiw.  Thit  Tras  pride.' "  he  said 
icriKrlT  I  T2S  so    deszeratelv  un- 

sraccssBfrl  rp  to  ChristnLis  '  I  did  write 
in  Xcrre::nber.  hnt  I  was  alwavs  afraid 
thai  krrgr  n-erer  went.  " 

•  *  I  aerer  get  it.  Not  a  word  of  any 
sort-  Gear,  she  said  simrlv,  -'did  I 
have  from  vc«i  till  aearlT  Mav.     And 


"And  then?"  he  repeated  as  she 
pansed. 

*•  Have  you  no  idea  what  I  am  going 
to  t^  you  ?"  she  asked,  a  new  twinge 
in  her  tone.  She  could  scarcely  have 
explained  her  feeling:  but  the  least  ink- 
ling in  him  would  have  implied  some 
slight  excuse  for  her,  would  in  any 
case  have  hdped  her  to  confess  the 
climax  of  her  late  credulity. 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Denis. 

"  Yet  it  was  your  writing.  I  can 
show  It  you.  for  I  have  it  still.'* 

"  What  writing  do  you  mean  ?''  he 
inquired,  quite  in  the  dark. 

••  The  address  on  the  parcel." 

'  •  What  sort  of  parcel  ?' '  he  exclaimed 
as  the  truth  flashed  across  him.  ''Quite 
small  ?  Brown  paper  ?  Quick,  quick, 
I  want  to  know  !" 

'*  Yes,  ves — and  von  don't  know  what 
was  in  it!     Oh.  Denis!  ' 

"  I  know  what  should  have  been/* 
he  said  grimly  ;  ''  my  first  nugget,  ac- 
cording to  promise:  but  it  was  stolen, 
and  afterwards  found." 

*'  And  you  don't  know  what  was  put 
in  instead  ?  Did  you  lose  nothing  else  ?" 

Denis  stood  stock-still  in  the  deepen- 
ing dusk.  No:  he  had  ne\-er  thought 
of  that:  even  now  his  simplicity  cxnUd 
not  credit  it  until  he  had  dniwtt  ex-^ty 
detail  from  Nan's  lip*. 

••  You  have  iudeteri  l^e^nch^Ws^^''  h^ 
said,  bitterly.  •*  Yet  to  Mi^\^  ^W^ 
capable  of  behaving  like  thAl  x^nfev^W^ 
a  word!    To  hare    known    nw   9»A 


'•  As  if  I  cocLd  KKget  it  V 

"It  was  then  vou  gave  me  what  I 
wore  night  and  cay  imtfl  it  was  stolen 
and  sen:  back  to  voc. ' 

•Oh.  Denis :    * 

'•  And  it  was  then  you  icade  me 
promise  to  send  it  back  te  you  if  ever — 
oh.  what  a  fc-cl  I  was.  " 

"It  was  my  dcirg  all:  you  didn't 
want  to  rromise:  it  vexed  vcc  and  hurt 
vou.  and  it  was  all  mv  :ai:It- 

**Biit  I  promised,  and  I  was  over- 
heard bv  the  villain  who  25  ccne.  "  said 
Denis:  "*  he  was  in  my  cccsins  cabin 
at  the  time,  for  I  d«inctly  remember 
seeing  him  there  as  we  went  en  deck. 
And  he  repeated  every  syllable  tc  a  ten 
times  greater  viHafn  than  hinuself.  who 
is  alive  to  answer  for  his  crime    '  and 


he  ground  his  teeth.  little  dreaming  that 
he  had  done  the  living  criminal  a  double 


» •• 


injustice  in  one  breath. 

'"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  2$ 
faltered   Nan.   above  her  bceath.   but 
that  was  all. 

"  You  are  not  stne  ?" 

•'  I  ha\"e  not  seen 
ding  day!" 

Denis  was    dumbfounded,   bet 
lightened. 

*'  So  you  found  out  just  too  late ! 
he  groaned. 

**  Yes:  and  the  hard  part  wxs  that  I 
might  have  found  out  in  tisae!'*  she 
said  sadly,  but  only  sadly,  as  if  telling 
of  some  other  person.  "  There  were 
such  a  lot  of  letters  for  me  that  mccn- 
ing."  she  went  on.  *'  and  there  was  so 
little  time.  I  didn  *t  even  look  at  them: 
I  said  I  would  read  them  in  the  train: 
but  after  all  I  looked  through  the  envel- 
opes as  they  were  dressing  nae  to  go 
awav.'' 

He  heard  her  shuddering,  and  his 
lipji  niox'ed.  It  was  black  night  in  the 
A\v««e  row.  and  deepest  twilight 
th^vMXj^h  the  tnees  on  either  hand.  So  he 
W^vvr  knew  how  meekly  she  stood  be- 
Hkt^  h^.m  in  this  bitter  hour:  even  the 
striking  humility  of  a  voice  so  mensor- 
able  for  its  ^irit  was  lost  upon  a  mind 
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too  absorbed  in  the  sense  to  heed  the 
sound. 

*'  Your  letter  was  among  them/*  she 
went  on  simply.  *'  Which  letter  I  can- 
not say;  it  was  the  first  that  ever  reached 
me;  and  I  was  in  two  minds  whether  to 
read  a  line  of  it  or  to  tear  it  up  un- 
opened, but  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  do  that,  nor  resist  just  looking  to  see 
what  you  said.  And  there  in  the  first 
lines  I  saw  it  was  but  one  of  many  let- 
ters that  had  gone  astray  !  It  was  the 
letter  in  which  you  began  by  saying 
how  often  you  had  written  lately, 
though  you  had  never  yet  had  a  single 
word  from  me.  But  how  could  I  have 
written  when  I  never  had  a  line  to  tell 
me  where  you  were  ?*  * 

**  I  don't  blame  you  for  that,"  said 
Denis.  "I  never  blamed  you  in  my 
life  before  to-day  ;  w}ien  I  know  all  I 
may  not  blame  you  yet.  I  understand 
nearly  everything  as  it  is."  There  was 
a  slight  emphasis  on  one  of  the  last 
words,  but  it  was  very  slight;  in  this 
common  misery  he  was  now  as  unem- 
phatic  as  she. 

"  It  was  the  letter,"  continued  Nan, 
"  in  which  you  told  me  how  splendidly 
you  were  doing,  and  how  soon  you 
hoped  to  sail;  I  think  it  must  have  come 
in  a  much  quicker  ship  than  yours; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  read  that 
part.  I  nearly  fainted — ^not  quite — ^but 
they  sent  dowli  stairs  for  our  doctor.  It 
was  a  very  small  party— everything  was 
hurried  and  quite  private — but  he  has 
known  me  since  I  was  bom  and  for- 
tunately he  was  there.  I  told  him  every- 
thing, and  what  I  stispected  in  a  moment. 
He  tried  to  talk  me  over,  but  I  refused 
even  to  see  my  husband  until  my  sus- 
picions were  set  at  rest,  and  appealed 
to  him  to  stop  a  scandal.  He  did  so — 
there  is  no  public  scandal  to  this  day. 
He  went  down  stairs  and  declared  that 
the  hurry  and  excitement  had  proved 
too  much  for  me;  that  it  was  nothing 
serious,  but  I  could  not  possibly  go 
away  that  day.  That  emptied  the  house, 
and  gave  me  time  to  think.  But  they 
all  pressed  me  to  see  Captain  Devenish, 
so  at  last  I  did  see  him.  And  in  my 
misery  I  came  down  to  his  level,  and 
pretended  not  to  care  if  he  would  only 
tdl  me  the  truth." 


••And  did  he?" 

**  How  can  I  tell  ?  He  told  me  a  tale 
and  he  brazened  it  out.  I  believe  it 
was  the  truth.  The  fraud  was  not  be- 
g^n  by  him,  but  first  he  countenanced 
it  and  then  he  had  to  carry  it  on.  He 
had  taken  your  letters  systematically  for 
weeks  ;  whenever  a  mail  came  in  here 
he  was,  on  the  spot,  and  ready  for  the 
worst.  He  boasted  of  it,  gloried  in  it, 
said  he  would  play  the  same  game  again 
for  the  stake  !  That  was  the  ^end.  I 
never  looked  at  him  again,  though  he 
stayed  in  the  house  a  week  to  save  the 
appearances  that  were  so  dear  to  him 
and  to  my  father ;  but  I  really  saved 
them,  little  as  I  cared.  Next  day  I  was 
really  ill,  and  before  I  came  down  again 
he  was  gone." 

**  Gone  where?'* 

**To  the  war,  with  a  draft  of  the 
Grenadiers.'* 

The  war  I  Denis  had  never  heard  of 
it  until  the  night  before  when  the  pilot 
came  aboard  his  ship,  and  since  landing, 
his  own  affairs  and  his  own  anxieties 
had  filled  his  mind  down  to  this  cruel 
culmination. 

*  *  Now  you  have  told  me  everjrthing,  * ' 
he  cried.  **  I  can  understand  all  but  one 
thing.  I  can  understand  your  disbeliev- 
ing in  me,  your  resentment  of  my  si- 
lence, your  failure  to  see  that  what  you 
received  without  a  line  of  explanation 
could  never  have  been  sent  by  me.  It 
was  your  idea-  that  I  should  send  you 
back  your  ring  if  I  changed — if  / 
changed !  What  I  cannot  and  never 
will  understand  is  how  you  flew  round 
the  compass  and  married  that  fellow 
within  two  months  !" 

What  had  Nan  to  say  I  She  had 
long  been  utterly  unable  to  understand 
it  herself.  Ralph  had  never  seemed 
so  nice;  she  herself  had  been  wretch- 
ed, reckless,  wounded,  numbed.  Oh! 
she  had  been  wicked,*  wicked ;  but 
see  her  punishment  I  See  the  ship- 
wreck of  her  whole  life  !  He  who  un- 
derstood so  much  — Denis — dear  Denis — 
could  he  not  forgive  the  mad  sequel  ? 

**  Forgive  !*'  he  laughed  out  harshly. 
**  Oh,  yes,  I  can  forgive  you ;  but  that's 
the  end.  We  must  never  see  each  other 
again.  This  is  good-by,  and  the  sooner 
it's  said  the  better  for  one  and  all." 
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tall  lighted  windows  came  to  his  aid  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

*  *  I  want  to  see  a  gentleman  who  is 
dining  here." 

**  What,  now?*'  sniflFed  Cerberus. 

**  Before  he  leaves." 

**  I  could  take  in  your  card,"  con- 
descended the  other,  who  had  probably 
heard  the  thanks  which  Denis  had 
earned  from  his  cabman,  **when  the 
Lord  Mayor's  said  what  he  'as  to  say,  if 
it*s  anything  very  important." 

**To  me  it  is,"  said  Denis,  **and  I 
pray  that  it  may  prove  equally  so  to 
him;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  after 
the  banquet,  and  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self meanwhile. ' ' 

And  he  crossed  the  street  slowly, 
pondering  his  resolve,  which  was  simply 
to  impress  his  daughter's  despair  upon 
John  Merridew's  mind;  to  implore  him 
not  to  leave  her  too  much  alone,  but  to 
find  her  some  bright  companion  with- 
out a  day's  delay,  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  her  from  that  day  forth. 

But  he  was  distracted  from  all  his 
thoughts  by  soul-stirring  bursts  of 
cheering  from  the  great  hall  across  the 
road.  This  was  no  ordinary  after-din- 
ner enthusiasm. 

*  *  The  Lord  Mayor's  there,"  said  a  voice 
near  Denis.  *'  He  came  on  foot  not  five 
minutes  ago.  It's  something  worth 
hearing,  you  mark  my  words  !** 

**Here  he  comes  back  again  !"  ex- 
claimed the  same  excited  voice. 
**  That's  his  wusship  him,  in  the  gold 
chain  !  See  the  papers  in  his  hands; 
see  the  face  on  him  !  It's  a  victory, 
boys,  and  he's  going  to  give  us  news  !" 

The  Lord  Mayor  wore  a  frilled  shirt- 
front  behind  the  massive  chain  of  office, 
and  between  its  tufts  of  whisker  his 
well-favored  face  shone  like  the  sun. 
But  he  did  not  deliver  his  message  from 
the  steps  of  the  London  Tavern;  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  members  of  his 
household,  he  led  the  way  on  foot 
towards  the  Royal  Exchange.  A  hand- 
ful of  the  diners  were  at  his  heels,  and 
the    gathering    street-crowd   at  theirs. 

The  Lord  Mayor  climbed  the  shal- 
low steps,  and  took  his  stand  under 
the  grimy  portico,  behind  the  footlights 
improvised  by  half  a  dozen  policemen 
with  their  bull's-eyes. 


"  Fellow  citizens  and  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  **  I  have  to  announce  to  you  the 
intelligence  of  a  splendid  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  allied  forces  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Crimea ! ' ' 

A  wild  roar  rose  into  the  night,  and 
the  speaker  himself  prolonged  it  by 
calling  for  cheers  for  the  Queen  before 
going  any  further. 

"I  will  now  read  to  you,"  continued 
the  Lord  Mayor,  *  *  the  letter  with  which 
I  have  been  honored  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  *  My  lord,'  he  writes.  *I 
have  the  honor  and  high  gratification 
of  sending  your  lordship  a  proof  copy 
of  an  extraordinary  Gazette  containing 
a  telegraphic  message  from  her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  by 
which  the  glorious  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  the  allied  arms  in  a  great 
battle  in  the  Crimea  has  been  received 
this  morning.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 
Newcastle.*  And  this,  fellow  citizens," 
the  Lord  Mayor  proceeded  in  higher 
tones,  **And  this,  is  the  text  of  that 
message  :  *  The  intrenched  camp  of 
the  Russians,  containing  50,000  men, 
with  a  numerous  artillery  and  cavalry, 
on  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  2oth  inst.  atone  p.  m.,  by 
the  allied  troops,  and  carried  by  the 
bayonet  at  half-past  three;  with  a  loss 
on  our  side  of  about  1,400  killed  and 
wounded,  and  an  equal  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  French.  The  Russian  army  was 
forced  to  put  itself  in  full  retreat.'  " 

There  was  perhaps  one  instant  of 
utter  silence. 

"  Fourteen  hundred  !"  said  an  awed 
voice. 

And  then  arose  such  a  storm  of  shout- 
ing and  of  cheering  as  Denis  had  never 
heard  in  all  his  life ;  but  in  the  first 
pause  another  voice  said:  *'  Four- 
teen hundred,"  and  the  figure  passed 
below  the  breath  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
some  one  exclaimed,  **The  poor 
Guards!"  Thereat  the  creases  cut 
deep  across  Denis'  forehead— so  deep 
you  might  have  looked  for  them  to  fill 
with  blood — and  he  asked  the  man  next 
to  him  if  the  Guards  were  in  it. 

*'  In  it?"  cried  the  man  next  Denis. 
"  In  the  middle  and  the  front  of  it,  you 
may  depend  !" 


( To  be  concluded.) 
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the  joy  of  being  alive,  Sefior  Valtierra 
turned  to  look  after  her.  He  was  on 
horseback,  and  he  looked  long,  as  a 
man  of  forty  may  look  at  a  little  maid 
of  six  or  seven — thoughtfully,  ponder- 
ing on  the  things  which  ten  years  may 
bring  her. 

And — at  any  rate,  *  *  Miguel  Toro, ' '  he 
said,  **your  father  being  dead — how 
do  you  expect  to  educate  that  girl  ?" 

**That,*'  I  answered,  abashed,  "is 
as  God  wills.  He  it  is  who  opens  up 
the  way  for  us  poor  folks.  But  if  I  can 
keep  goats  and  make  cheese  to  some 
purpose,  I  may  surely  hope  to  feed  and 
clothe  this  my  sister  !'* 

He  pondered,  the  SeSor,  watching 
her  from  his  saddle,  while  she  tried  to 
make  a  riding  horse  of  Ramon,  our 
great  wolf-hound.  Then  he  rubbed 
his  grizzled  cheek.  **  I  am  old,"  he 
said,  **and  have  the  name  of  being 
rich.  As  a  man  you  know  me,  Miguel ! 
Or  at  least  your  father  did.  Give  me 
your  sister  that  she  may  be  educated 
along  with  Juafta,  my  daughter.  She 
is  pale  and — perhaps,  who  knows,  this 
wild  goat  of  the  hills  may  lend  her  some 
part  of  her  life.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
child  in  whom  the  blood  runs  so  fast. 
Come  hither,  little  one  !*' 

So,  giving  up  the  chase  after  her 
butterfly,  and  her  teasing  of  Ramon, 
Cyrilla  came,  but  even  then,  none  too 
willingly.  And  I  think  that,  smiling 
behind  his  big  beard,  Don  Jos^  Lopez 
thought  none  the  worse  of  her  for  that. 
Aye,  even  when  she  was  but  a  little 
child,  there  was  no  one  like  my  Cyrilla 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  men.  They  pon- 
dered upon  her.  They  watched  her — 
good  men  too,  wondering,  as  did  the 
Seiior  Valtierra,  as  to  where  she  would 
arrive. 

At  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let 
her  go  with  Juafta  Valtierra — it  was 
only  to  a  school  in  Tarragona — 
with  the  Good  Sisters  to  teach  these 
two.  But  when  she  came  back  the 
first  time,  telling  me  that  she  too  was 
going  to  be  a  nun,  and  that  she  had 
already  chosen  her  name — Sister  Incar- 
nation it  was — I  declare  I  laughed  aloud. 
For  you  see,  she  had  grown  beautiful — 
Seiior.  The  red  blood  kept  coming 
and  going  as  she  spoke,  in  her  cheeks, 


and  when  she  pouted  her  lips  (which 
she  did  often)  they  were  red  as  the  blos- 
som of  the  wild  poppy  out  on  the 
campo  yonder  !  And  once  I  caught  the 
little  witch  biting  them  to  make  them 
redder. 

Thus  things  went  by.  Then  one 
day  as  I  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain with  my  flock,  lo  !  at  the  door, 
gloved  and  veiled,  with  a  dress  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  seen, 
stood  a  lady— a  young,  very  young 
lady.  But  Seiior,  when  I  tell  you  that 
she  might  have  been  the  princess — the 
king's  own  daughter — I  tell  you  no  lie 
— save  in  this,  that  I  very  handsomely 
flatter  any  Bourbon  that  ever  lived. 
For  compared  with  my  Cyrilla,  they  are 
all  as  the  commonest  of  kitchen- 
wenches. 

Nevertheless  Cyrilla  it  was.  And 
she  laughed  with  glee  at  me  standing 
Stupidly  there  on  the  pasture  edge,  and 
especially  at  my  taking  her  for  a  young 
seSorita.  Then  she  pulled  off  her 
gloves  and  put  away  her  hat  in  one  of 
her  mother's  presses  on  the  top  of  the 
old  linen  that  smelled  of  lavender.  Af- 
terwards she  rolled  up  her  sleeves, 
caught  her  new,  pretty  skirts  with  a 
nurse's  pin,  and  so  fell  to  t^e  sweep- 
ing. Hardly  had  she  done  this  when  in 
came  young  Adan  Blasco.  Fate  it 
was — yes,  hard  fate  for  him.  For  had 
he  trodden  on  a  poison  snake  he  could 
not  have  gotten  a  greater  surprise.  Be- 
cause, if  Cyrilla  looked  beautiful  before, 
in  her  veil  and  pretense  of  city  ways, 
she  looked  ten  times  more  so  now — 
especially  when,  having  flown  to  ex- 
plore the  contents  of  the  larder,  she 
rolled  her  sleeves  yet  further  up  and  set 
herself,  like  her  father's  own  daughter, 
to  the  bread-making. 

And  as  she  worked  she  glanced  up  at 
Adan.  She  glanced  up  once  and  then 
again  at  Adan,  that  wicked  Cyrilla.  And 
I  could  have  told  her  that  there  was  not 
the  least  need  to  make  hay  of  the  heart 
of  poor  young  Adan  Blasco,  who  was 
a  shepherd  and  (at  that  time)  had  a 
heart  as  soft  as  that  of  the  youngest, 
prettiest  lamb  in  his  flock.  But  for  all 
that,  she  would  not  let  him  go.  Then 
she  came  over  to  me,  putting  her  arms 
(all  floury  they  were  but  of  the  mould 
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and  would  have  whipped  his  fingers  be- 
hind him,  like  a  child  taken  in  a  fault. 
Whereat  Cyrilla  laughed  like  bells  in 
peal.  The  very  syllables  of  her  name 
as  she  pronounced  them,  after  I  cried 
out  shame  upon  her,  seemed  to  sound 
a  carillon  of  scorn. 

**  Cyrilla!  Cyrilla!  Cyrilla!"  she 
cried,  picking  up  her  skirt  a  little  and 
dancing  out  at  me,  provokingly,  as  in 
the  balancing  cadences  of  Andalucia. 

Such  a  vintaging  and  such  an  after 
vintage  time  as  we  had  that  year  with 
Cyrilla  at  home  have  I  never  seen .  Aye, 
it  was  gladsome  too.  I  think  I  was 
never  so  happy.  That  was  when  Cyril- 
la bloomed  like  the  opening  of  a  pome- 
granate flower.  And  when,  at  last  hav- 
ing been  schooled  with  Don  Josh's 
Juana,  she  returned  finally  again  to  the 
mountains,  where  the  like  of  her  had 
never  been  seen — no,  nor  ever  will  be 
seen  again. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  poor  Adan 
Blasco  always  at  hand  to  try  her  tricks 
upon.  When  the  days  were  fine  she 
would  go  and  sit  by  the  wayside  with 
a  book,  or  making  believe  to  knit. 
Then  she  would  see  him  work  the 
flock  round  the  hill  and  round  again, 
always  edging  the  sheep  nearer,  till, 
with  snap  of  finger  and  click  of 
tongue  to  his  dogs,  he  had  brought 
them  nigh  to  the  place  where  sat  our 
Cyrilla.  Then  as  like  as  not,  when  he 
was  within  the  matter  of  fifty  yards  or 
so,  Cyrilla  would  gather  up  her  wool- 
cards  and  sewing- things,  or  as  it  might 
be  her  papers  and  books — making  no 
haste,  but  rather  as  if  she  had  never 
once  seen  poor  Adan — and  so  she  would 
betake  her  back  to  the  house. 

Then  his  flock,  left  without  their 
master's  care,  would  be  seen  straying 
along  the  wayside,  or  nosing  and 
shouldering  along  the  hot  slats  and 
stones  of  the  bridle-paths.  For  Adan 
was  far  behind,  walking  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow,  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  the  beautiful,  cruel  Cyrilla. 

So  much  so  that  it  became  a  jest — in- 
deed an  excellent  jest — at  which  the 
very  children  of  the  village  would  cry 
aloud.  **  Yonder  goes  Adan's  flock  up 
the  waterside — but  where  is  Adan  ?  Let 
us  ask  of  Cyrilla  Toro  !' ' 


Yes,  doubtless  it  was  cruel.  But, 
you  see,  the  girl  had  no  desire  to  marry, 
nor  indeed  vocation  therefor,  declaring 
always  that  she  would  never  be  any 
man's  slave — that  is,  she  would  add, 
with  her  arms  thrown  about  my  neck, 
''  except  the  loving  servant  of  this 
dearest  Miguel  here,  who  is  all  the 
world  to  me  1  *  * 

Well,  it  could  not  last,  as  you  know. 
Of  a  certainty  the  pitcher  would  go  too 
often  to  the  fountain.  And  so  one  day 
when  the  din  of  Carlism  made  all  the 
north  a  valley  of  tears,  sending  half  the 
women  desperate  for  want  of  lovers  or 
husbands  or  fathers,  this  our  Cyrilla, 
going  one  day  through  the  woods,  found 
a  stranger  stretched  out  — a  young  man 
beautiful  of  countenance.  It  was,  as  I 
tell  you,  in  our  old  house,  and  ac- 
connuodation  was  ampler  and  more 
fitting  there  than  in  this  house.  So  he 
had  Juana  Valtierra's  bed — the  one  she 
slept  in  when  she  came. 

This  fellow  gave  out,  truly  enough, 
that  he  was  a  wounded  Carlist.  He  did 
not  tell  that  he  had  been  shot  down  for 
treason — or  at  any  rate  upon  the  suspi-  . 
cion  of  it — by  his  own  people  while  they 
were  carrying  him  off  to  be  tried  by  a 
headquarter's  court-martial.  However, 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  face  the 
court-martial,  he  tried  to  escape,  but  a 
bullet  overtook  him  and  he  was  left  for 
dead. 

Thus,  so  strange  are  the  ways  of 
things— so  exact  the  fitting  of  the  joints 
of  Providence,  that  our  proud,  man- 
contemning  Cyrilla,  in  a  traitor  left  for 
dead  in  the  forest,  found  her  fate  !  Ah, 
senor,  and  at  the  same  time,  even  as 
she  nursed  him  day  by  day  back  to  life, 
she  found  something  else,  too. 

Senor,  what  good  will  that  do,  if  I 
answer  your  question  ?  But,  since  you 
will  know,  while  the  young  man  abode 
with  us  he  called  himself  by  the  name 
of  Don  Alonso,  and  gave  himself  the 
style  of  the  nephew  of  the  Count  of 
Miranda- A  ran  ! 

Four  months  and  four  days  he  abode 
with  us,  this  Don  Alonso,  if  that 
were  indeed  his  name.  And  though 
I  noticed  nothing,  the  life  went 
gradually  out  of  our  Cyrilla.  Theglad 
readiness  faded  from  her  tongue.     The 
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SAM  I'OTTER 
slid  in^iile  tlie 
door  ami  sidled 
up  to  tlie  rail 
shamefacedly. 
He  cast  a  hang- 
dog look  upon 
iprietor  and  whis- 
oss  the  bar  husk* 
proprietor,  with 
t  defied  the  eye, 
ot  poison  before 

!"   suggested  the 

^iu|i>i<:Ltri,  dS  Sam  put  down 

the glassand licked thesudsoff  his  moustache. 

Poller  eved  the  questioner  solemnly  while 
he  loosened  his  belt  and  lucke<l  in  the  sag  in 
liis  shirt  front.  Then  he  bit  off  a  chew  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Bill,"  said  he,  as  he  juggled  the  cud  on 
his  tongue  lovingly,  "  I  ben  up  agin  th'  fierc- 
est propersition  I  ever  luk  holt  uv." 

"Eh?     Ho,w8or' 

"  I  wnz  betrayed.  Bill." 

The  proprietor  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
quizzically. 

"Bill,  I'm  a-goin'  to  'lucerdate  tli'  hull 
thing,  cttttdn'  out  all  frills  whatsoever.  'Twuz 
this  way.  Ye  see,  th'  preacher— whoa  thar, 
d'  I  say  preacher  i    Hurry,  Bill— auuther." 

"I  nionght  ez  well  own  up,  Bill,"  resumed 
Potter,  as  he  dragged  his  belt  a  notch  tighter, 
"  I  ben  out  fer  a  hull  week  along  with  a  par- 
son. Seven  days  nv  oncontame mated  soler- 
tude  with  a  preacher  an'  a  thirst  thet  wii2  like 
an  oV  broom  full  uv  cobwebs," 

*'  Who're  ye  mnnin'  a  wheezer  ou  now. 
Sun  ?"  Hid  Bill. 


"  Dead  Etrai'^lil,  Bill.  I  wuz  flim-flammed 
to  a  gnafs  cye-wliisker,  I  tell  yuh.  But  I 
didn't  hedge— no  sir— I  tuk  it  like  a  leetle 
tin  sojer.  Bill.  An'  say,  ij'ye  ever  git  yer  gog- 
gles on  a  rale  jitiooine  soft-conied  tenderfoot. 
Bill  ?  Naw,  ye  aint— nuthin'  like  th'  pannn 
— thet  air  feller  wnz  th'  most  unbustedest 
broncho  thet  ever  jumped  through  a  collar. 

"  This  individool  i'nispeakin'  uv  cum  over 
t"  my  place  last  week  an'  he  opens  up  by  sug- 
geslin'  what  wuz  1  named. 

"  'Samyool  Potter,'  I  says,  thinkin'  niebbe 
I'd  saw  th'  feller  somewhar  an'  he  knowed 

"  '  Yooreeky,'  sayshe,  an'  he  grabs  me  by 
th'  fingers  iiu'  agertates  'cm  same's  though 
I'd  ben  a  long  lost  sister  what  wuz  et  up  by  n 
tiger  in  '63.  Oh,  lie  wuz  blame  fennilior. 
Bill. 


1'  th' 


Wliat  kill  I  de  fer  ye  f  s 
Hem  I'  he  says,  '  Yer  di 


[,  arter  look- 


s  will  c 


uv  convoyiir  (aint  thet  a  good  un.  Bill?)— 
convoyin'  ine  into  th'  heart  uv  th'  game  re- 
gion in  th'  shorles'  possible  space  uv  lime.' 

■'  'I  aint  no  guide,'  I  says.  Bnt  he  hauls 
out  a  letter  from  ol'  Blum,  th'  p.  m.,  as  soys 
Sam  Potter  is  th'  rip-terrinest  inclividyool  ter 
gaine-fiiidin'  in  tli'  hull  Rocky  Mountain  sys- 
tciii  an'  he  hail  me  hackamored  right  thar. 

"  After  H  t'd  paraded  er  long  a  few  hours 
pard  he  releases  f  nie  th'  fact  thet  his  '  ]>ee- 
ple '  liez  giu  him  a  gratooitous  (thet's  pooty 
steep  fer  ye,  aint  it,  Rill  ?)— gratooitous  vaca- 
tion an'  he  hoped  ns  how  lie  cud  Ian'  a  few 
pelts  fer  a  vestry  rug.  Not  kn<)win'  eggzactlv 
what  brand  uv  a  rug  tliel  wuz  1  inquired  an' 
he  says  a  vestry  wU7.  a  piece  ilv  a  chUTcli  an' 
t.het  he  wuz  th'  parson  uv  th'  same. 
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nut  Aster  a  i^U  I  teed  pud's  head  loomin' 
up  above  th*  breth,  then  his  shoulders,  an* 
1bk*lj  Ids  laigs.  He  wa'n't  so  slow  on  th' 
cHmb  an*  It  wnzzent  long  afore  he  got  t'  th' 
fiMttak.  Then  he  leaned  out  an*  hollered. 
•   ••  •  Is  thet  dawg  uv  youm  vallyble  ?* 

**  *  He*8  wnth  any  two  hoases  in  the  State/ 
InyiL 

"  'He  jest  bit  me,'  says  he,  goin'  higher. 

*'  Pooty  soon  pard  he  got  out  on  th*  same 
Hmb  th'  cat  wnz  stickin'  to  an*  I  tell  ye  my 
farir  Utiy  lis.  Thar  wuz  thet  fool  preacher 
cdgin*  up  onto  seventy-five  poun's  uv  live 
dynamite  with  its  back  humped  up  like  a 
ninbow.  I  onghtent  to  *a'  done  it,  Bill,  but  I 
cndden't  stan'  it  no  more.  I  waited  till  my 
hair  palled  so  'twuz  Hf tin*  me  right  off  th' 
■eat  an'  then  I  bored  Mr.  Cat  whar  it  seemed 
to  do  th'  parson  th'  most  good.  But  I  wud- 
dent  do  it  agin — not  if  the  cat  was  a  she-tiger 
with  a  bnck-jnmpin'  toothache — no,  sir.  I 
know  when  I'm  called  down  proper,  an*  th' 
way  thet  parson  shook  th*  hull  English  lang- 
widge  afore  my  face  wuz  shore  scan'lous. 

** '  Rnined  1' says  he.  *  Calk*lations  upsot 
— sci'noe  hampered — amazin*  success  nipped 
in  th'  bud.  Potter,  th*  trouble  with  you  is 
ye're  too  impulsive,**  says  he. 

"  '  Reckon  I  saved  yer  bacon,'  I  says. 

*' '  Base,  nneddicated  child  uv  th*  jungle,' 
says  he,  *I  had  th*  critter*s  eye — I  saw  it 
shhnk^'twuz  quelled,  controlled,  conkered 
by  my  hercoolean  will,*  says  he. 

••  'Tame,  wuz  he  ?*  I  says. 

"  '  No  doubt  uv  it  Anuther  minute  and  he 
wnd  hev  follered  me  like  a  puppy.' 

*' '  Maje  thar  wuz  jest  a  pup  onct,*  I  says. 

'*  Waal,  he  made  use  uv  a  lot  uv  onneces- 
sary  talk,  but  I  jest  kep*  hackin*  away  at  th' 
critter's  pelt  Bimeby  I  slings  it  aboard, 
wakes  up  Bones  an*  agertates  him  ahead.  We 
hit  track  of  a  bear  not  fifty  yard  from  camp, 
an'  th'  parson  wuz  in  fer  foUerin*  him  to 
onct 

'*  But  I  fin'ly  held  him  while  I  got  most  uv 
his  duds  onto  him  an'  some  feed  into  his  man- 
ger an'  then  we  lit  out.  Parson  was  mad 
when  I  offered  my  spiire  gun — said  'twud 
ruin  all  his  chances — ^but  I  got  him  to  carry  a 
huntin'  knife  so*s  he  cud  start  in  skinnin* 
soon's  he  hed  hypnertized  his  Wctim  t*  sleep. 

"We  kep*  goin'  an*  th*  tracks  kep*  gittin* 
bigger  an*  fresher  an*  fiercer.  I  cud  skassly 
keep  in  sight  uv  th'  parson.  Bimeby  I  runs 
bang-slap  into  him  an*  he  grabs  me  an'  says 
'  hist '  again.    I  wnz  perfectly  willin*,  Bill. 


** '  He*s  behin'  thet  big  boulder  thar,*  says 
th*  parson,  pintin*  up  the  ridge. 

"  *  Jest  whar  I  kin  climb  up  an'  shoot  him 
from  above,'  says  I. 

"  Parson  he  looked  at  me  kinder  sorrerful 
an'  shook  his  head.  Then  he  went  t*  tip-toein' 
toward  the  boulder  an*  I  dug  my  hoofs  imme- 
jit  an'  clam  up  th'  ridge  to  th'  top  uv  th'  rock. 
Sure  enough  there  wuz  th'  snortenest,  biggest 
ol'  reperbate  uv  a  grizzly  tliet  ever  chawed 
veal — he  wuz  about  th'  size  uv  a  cattle-car. 

**  I  run  my  neck  out  till  she  onjinted  an' 
I  see  th'  parson  cum  roun'  th*  rock.  He*d 
tucked  th'  knife  into  his  belt  an*  hed  pulled 
up  his  coat-sleeves  exposin*  'bout  two  foot  uv 
white  cuff.  He  'peared  like  he  wuz  goin'  to 
try  th'  bear  best  two  out  of  three  in  ketch-ez- 
ketch-kin. 

**  Parson  he  crep'  erlong  till  he  wuzzent 
more'n  ten  foot  from  th'  critter,  then  he  lets 
out  a  holler  thet  wuz  worse  than  a  lunatic  yel- 
lin*  into  a  rain  barrel. 

*•  *  Turn  aroun','  says  th'  parson,  cold  ez  ice. 

••  *Twuz  amazin'  t'  see  how  spry  th'  ol' 
raskil  done  what  wuz  asked  uv  him.  Then 
parson  he  steps  up  till  he  cud  a-picked  th* 
critter's  teeth  with  a  goose-quill-a-movin*  his 
ban's  an'  snappin'  his  fingers  like  a  bad  case 
uv  delirvum  trimmin's. 

•*  *  Ah-h-h-h-h-ah-h-h-h-ye're  sleepy — slee — 
ee — eepy— awful  sleepy — they*s  no  resistin* 
my  power — sleeps  onto  ye,'  says  th*  parson, 
wavin'  his  ban's  at  th'  bear.  '  I  command 
ye,*  says  he,  *to  sleep — to  snooze — to  slum- 
ber— yer  dizzier  than — ' 

**  Waal,  I  haint  a-goin'  to  tell  ye  jest  cgg- 
zactly  how  it  wuz,  Bill,  coz  I  cant.  Anyhow, 
th'  parson  wuz  about  an  inch  to  th'  good 
when  they  went  roun'  th'  boulder  an*  ol*  Eph 
a-gainiu'  at  about  two  to  one.  Only  thing 
saved  th'  preacher  wuz  a  big  root  thet  got  in 
Eph's  way  good  an'  hard  an'  rolled  him. 
Preacher  he  went  up-hill  past  me  so  fast  he 
sounded  Hke  'scapin'  steam  an*  at  top  he  tried 
to  climb  higher.  I  calmed  him  ez  much  ez  I 
cud — tellin'  him  grizzlies  had  no  wills  wuth 
mentionin'  t'  work  on. 

**  'But,*  says  he,  'I  hel'  his  attention.  I 
had  him  goin*.* 

**  *  Yes,  I  seed  him,*  says  I,  *  He  wa*n't  fur 
behin'  ye.* 

*' Waal,  Bill,  I  put  in  a   hull  week  an' got 
back  alive  but  jest  crawlin'.     Parson  got  his 
vestry  rug— killed  by  lead  an*  skun  by  hyp- 
nertism  an'   a  jack-knife.    Say,   Bill— thre 
fingers  uv  thet  red  pizen  if  ye  aint  bnsy/' 


■tood  in  boida  on  Us  fM«be*d,uid  Ilia  collar      that  again  for  a  tbotuand  dollars  t' 


ifaowed  signs  of  -wildng.  As  the  door  closed 
Dehiud  him  be  gave  along  sigh  of  relief  and  no- 
bnidened  himself  to  a  loiterer  in  the  vestibule. 
" '  By  the  Lord  Harry,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
mopped  hia  ainuon  brow,  'I  wouldn't  do 


'  Bnt  he  had  to  do  it  for  leaa  than  that.  The 
very  next  moment  the  color  receded  from  hia 
countetiance  and  be  tnmed  pole  green. 

"'By  Jorel'  he  groaned, 'I've  got  to  go 
bade  aftermy  hat  r  " 


IHAVB  a  confesaion  to  make,  Tbia  is  the 
d^  of  shocking  exposures.  The  startled 
bnt  calm  public  reads  in  the  magazines 
of  great  municipal  grafts,  rings  and  buncoes 
and  cries  aloud  for — mote  of  the  mane.  The 
doughty  apecia]  writer  whacks  the  bloated 
trust  with  bia  mickersaee  and  exposes  the 
corrupt  action  of  the  said  trust's  liver  and 
other  vitals,  at  which  the  public  smiles  and 
mnrmnn,  "Oh,  mamma,  isn't  it  jnsl  too 
awful  for  anything  I"  Nothing  is  sacred  to 
the  wild  men  of  the  magazines.  Business 
secretatbat  have  been  guarded  for  years  are 
ruthlessly  laid  hare.  We  have  the  romance 
of  the  Cheese  Factory,  the  Guilty  Secret  of 
the  Cod  Liver  Oil  Buainesa,  and  the  Epic  of 
the  Breakfast  Food.  Exposure  and  Confes- 
siou  are  the  order  of  the  day.  I,  too,  have  an 
expoanre  and  a  confession  to  make.  I  must 
confess  or  burst  The  evil  has  gone  far 
enough. 

Do  you  ever  read  the  book  criticisms  in  the 
daily  papers,  literary  magazines  and  reviews? 
Have  you  wondered  at  the.  vast  difference  of 
ofrinion  expressed  regarding  boqic  book  ? 
Have  you  been  surprised  when  the  book  that 
one  paper  praiaed  to  the  skies  was  laughed 
to  scorn  by  another  jonmal  ?  Have  yon  waded 
conacientiously  through  a  long,  dry  critical 
review  of  the  nmc  book  in  a  monthly  review  ? 
And  have  you  glanced  at  a  two  line 
notice  in  a  "liteiary  column  "f  Have  you 
thouglil  of  the  wonders  of  modem  criticism  ? 
Then  prepare  for  a  Shock. 

Bight  yens  ago  I  left  college,  a  poor  but 


honest  yonn;  man.  I  knew  the  difference 
between  a  Greek  root  and  an  Irish  potato,  and 
1  could  tell  by  internal  evidence  that  a  Kip- 
ling ballad  was  not  the  work  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, but  aside  from  that  I  was  not  whatmight 
be  termed  a  literary  genL  My  college  life 
had  been  strenuously  athletic,  and  my  first 
position  after  leaving  my  Alma  Mater  waa  on 
a  street  car.  I  have  always  been  absent- 
minded,  and  it  seems  that  I  must  have  fre- 
quently forgotten  to  ring  up  fares,  fori  found 
myself  dishonoiably  discharged.  In  my  dis- 
tress I  went  to  a  college  chum  who  was  theii 
editing  a  literary  monthly. 

"  1  have  a  bit  of  work,"  be  said,  "for  which 
you  are  the  very  man.  Here  is  a  novel  based 
on  foot  ball.  The  publisher  does  not  adver- 
tise vitli  us.  Read  it  through  and  roast  it. 
Point  out  all  the  mistakes  and  show  the  pub- 
lic that  the  author  is  a  fake." 

My  criticism  was  a  success,  and  that  suc- 
cess was  my  downfall.  Prom  being  a  coni- 
poratively  honest  street-car  conductor  I  be- 
came a  critic.  I  became  infatuated  with  the 
work.  I  hungered  for  books  to  criticise,  and 
when  t  had  several  on  hand  1  would  nt  np  all 
night,  joying  in  my  work.  It  became  a  dis- 
ease «ith  me.  When  my  editor  had  no  booka 
to  give  me,  I  would  steal  a  book  from  the 
bookstalls  and  criticise  it  for  tbe  mere  fAtn- 
nreitgave  me.  Like  a  drint-erwho  begins 
with  a  champngnc  appetite  and  sinks  to  tbe 
state  where  the  vilest  mm  and  gin  are  M 
come  as  the  finest  wine,  t  developed 
for  alt  sorts  of  criticism.    To  nw 
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Unabridged,  a  popular  novel,  or  a  scientific 
treatise  were  all  one — merely  material  to  be 
criticised,  and  to  praise  or  to  Llanie  was  the 
same  to  me.  I  became  that  most  wretched  of 
all  things — a  modem  professional  critic. 

As  my  appetite  for  criticism  increased,  I 
found  that  my  friend  could  not  supply  me 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  books,  and  when 
I  had  no  criticising  to  do  I  fell  into  deep 
melancholy.  It  was  in  one  of  these  fits  of 
woeful  feeling  that  the  devil  suggested  a 
method  of  satisfying  my  \'ice.     Alasl    I  fell! 

Putting  on  a  false  beard  and  a  pair  of  blue 
glasses,  I  went  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Weekly  Re- 
peater. The  editor  was  in,  and  I  told  him  I 
was  a  critic.  I  gave  him  an  assumed  name 
and  a  false  address,  and  he  promised  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  show  my  critical  prowess. 
He  did'  so,  and  in  a  month  I  was  doing  all  his 
book  reviews.  Once  having  taken  a  step  in 
duplicity,  my  ravenous  appetite  made  the 
next  step  easy.  I  began  a  life  of  the  utmost 
fraud  and  dishonesty.  One  by  one  I  secured 
the  criticism  business  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lications until  I  had  them  all.  I  had  forty- 
eight  names  under  which  I  worked.  I  schemed 
He  a  Jekyll-Hyde  to  avoid  detection.  Iii  two 
years  I  had  made  contracts  with  every  publi- 
cation in  America.  Every  book  re\-iew,  criti- 
cism and  literary  note  Ihat  has  appeared  in 
.\merica  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  written 
by  my  hand,  and  four  months  ago  I  was  about 
to  sail  for  England  to  make  contracts  for  criti- 
cisms for  the  English  press,  when  a  thing  hap- 
pened that  wrought  a  change  in  my  life. 

I  had  become  an  expert  in  criticism.  I 
could  do  the  •* knock,"  the  "boost,"  the 
*'roast,»*  the  »*puff,'*  the  "long  dry,"  the 
*•  personal,"  the  "yell,"  and  all  the  other  cur- 
rent modes  of  criticism  as  no  one  else  could 
do  them.  With  only  a  hasty  glance  at  a  book 
I  could  "boost"  it,  "roast"  it,  give  it  a 
"  long  dry,"  or  a  "  paragraph."  My  method 
was  to  glance  through  a  book  quickly,  and 
then  write  forty  or  fifty  criticisms  of  it,  from 
all  points  of  view.  Only  by  doing  this  could 
I  supply  the  immense  demand  for  criticism. 
Of  course,  the  most  of  it  was  pure  rot — if  you 
have  read  it  you  will  admit  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing so — but  it  satisfied  my  craving  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  for  any 
thing  better. 

In  mv  lucid  intervals  I  shuddered  at  some 
of  the  stuff  I  had  foisted  upon  the  public,  but 
my  lucid  intervals  were  rare,  and  in   them  I 


forgot  my  critical  appetite  altogether.     I  was 
another  man.  I  was  a  Jekyll-Hyde  in  real  life. 

In  my  lucid  periods  I  was,  I  may  say,  an 
ordinary  man.  I  had  no  consciousness  then 
that  I  was  the  writer  of  the  awful  stuff  that  I 
read  in  tlie  critical  pages  of  the  publications. 
In  these  periods  I  devoted  my  time  to  a 
gentler  work.  I  composed  a  novel.  The  title 
was  *'Zeg  the  Assyrian,"  and  I  published  it 
under  tlie  pen  name  of  "  I.  Rotit."  It  had  in  it 
the  elements  of  a  popular  work,  but  I  had  it 
publislied  by  a  comparatively  unknown  house. 

The  day  my  novel  issued  from  the  press,  I 
went  on  one  of  my  periodical  criticising 
sprees.  "Zeg"  was  out,  and  every  editor 
wanted  a  criticism.  For  days  ata  time  I  neither 
ate  nor  slept.  I  saw  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher was  unfamiliar,  the  author  was  new, 
and  I  waded  into  a  sea  of  abuse.  I  laughed 
and  hooted  at  the  unfortunate  "  Zeg  "  and 
the  foolhardv  I.  Rotit. 

The  first  copy  of  the  book  was  from  the 
"Weekly  Report.*  The  editor  said  briefly, 
"  Knock  this."     I  began  : — 

"  '  Of  making  books,'  saith  Solomon, '  tliere 
is  no  end,'  but  if  we  are  to  have  many  more 
like  '  Zeg,  The  Assyrian,'  we  shall  oppose  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  press,  when  it  takes 
such  liberties  as  printing  books  like  *Zeg,' 
needs  suppression.  We  shall  not  say  that 
*  Zeg  *  neeas  suppression.  It  will  never  rise 
that  high.     It  is  flat" 

For  the  "  Moon,"  I  wrote  : — 

"  In  this  book  Zeg  is  the  hero.  He  loves 
Dooda,  the  daughter  of  King  Nepo,  of  Assyria. 
Vargus,  the  Chamberlain,  also  loves  Dooda. 
and  plans  to  win  her  by  killing  the  old  king. 
Zeg  arrives  from  Eg^pt  at  the  critical  moment, 
slays  Vargus,  and  weds  Dooda.  The  plot  is 
hackneyed  and  the  style  stilted.  The  author, 
who  is  evidently  very  young,  tries  to  supply 
the  missing  interest  by  bringing  in  a  number 
of  Biblical  characters,  who  seem  ridiculously 
out  of  place.** 

For  the  Torch-Light  I  wrote : — 

"  I.  Rotit,  the  author  of  *  Zeg,  the  Assyian,' 
has  mistaken  his  calling.  He  should  have 
turned  his  hand  to  the  composition  of  circus 
posters.  His  novel  is  loud,  coarse,  and  while 
it  sometimes  shows  evidence  of  undeveloped 
talent,  it  is  too  blatant." 

To  the  Weekly  Wheel  I  sent  :— 

"  In  *Zeg,  the  Assyrian,'  by  I.  Rotit,  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence  of  talent.  The  book 
throughout  is  weak,  effeminate,  and  reminds 
one  of  an  anaemic  tadpole.  Its  only  recom- 
mendation is  a  handsome  cover." 

In  the  Diurnal  I  wrote  : — 
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**For  the  climax  of  bcui  art  and  ugliness 
commend  us  to  the  cover  of  '  Zeg,  The  Assy- 
rian.' It  is  in  the  coarse  style  that  some 
young  designers  affect  to-day,  and  its  onl^ 
excuse  is  that  it  is  better  than  the  matter  it 
enfolds.  Of  the  story  we  can  only  say  one 
good  word, — while  it  lacks  vital  interest,  it  is 
correct  historically." 

For  the  wise  old  "  Owl "  I  did  the  foUow- 
ing:— 

Mr.  Rotit  speaks  of  a  ziggurat  as  an  under- 
ground dungeon,  whereas  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  ziggurat  was  a  tower  common  alike 
to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  temples.  This 
appears  to  have  been  always  built  in  stages, 
which  probably  varied  in  number, — etc., 
etc." 

At  the  request  of  several  papers  for  personal 
items  about  I.  Rotit,  I  sent  them  such  stuff 
as  these : — 

**I.  Rotit,  the  author  of  *  Zeg,  the  Assyrian,* 
is  a  native  of  Dingbat,  Illinois.  He  spent 
eight  years  in  Assyria  looking  up  data  for  his 
novel,  and  is  still  in  that  ancient  land.  He 
had  better  stay  there." 

**  I.  Rotit,  whose  book,  *  Zeg,  the  Assyrian,* 
is  just  off  the  press,  was  born  and  bred  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  has  never  been  outside 
of  that  State.  This  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
fidelity  to  fact  in  his  treatments  of  Assyrian 
subjects." 

'*  I.  Rotit,  who  has  written  a  book  entitled 


'  Zeg,  the  Assyrian,'  makes  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  born.  Like  Stephen 
Crane,  who  wrote  his  '  Red  Badge'  wiUiout 
having  seen  a  battlefield,  Mr.  Rotit  wrote  his 
Assyrian  story  without  having  seen  Assyria. 
Unlike  Stephen  Crane,  however,  he  has  made 
his  ignorance  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server." 

When  I  had  done  a  thousand  or  more  of 
these  I  came  to  my  senses  suddenly.  A  lucid 
spell  came  upon  me  at  the  moment  my  hand 
was  half  way  down  a  page  of  criticism  of  my 
own  book.  I  read  over  the  silly  stuff.  I 
shuddered  at  its  total  lack  of  true  critical 
quality.  I  almost  wept  at  the  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  slashed  the  work  of  the 
better  part  of  me.  I  reflected  that  I,  a  mere 
fool  compared  to  many  writers  I  tried  to  criti- 
cise, had  been  daring  to  dictate  to  the  public. 

My  book  was  killed.  It  was  murdered  by 
the  very  hand  that  had  penned  it.  I 
swore  an  oath  that  I  would  never  criticise 
another  book.  I  resolved  to  expose  the  criti- 
cism graft.     I  have  done  so. 

P.  S.  I  have  another  book  on  the  press.  It 
is  called  **  Toth,  the  Babylonian."  I  trust  I 
am  not  prejudiced,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great 
work.  It  will  probably  be  harshly  criticised. 
If  it  is  ^  retnember  what  I  have  said  about  the 
methods  0/  critics*  The  book  will  be  J1.50  at 
all  news-stands. 


Tlhere  oiKc  woooifcpplshold  beau 
Who  3CJd.  I  ffrvd  \>«xlKii^  too  slezui. 
So  I  pr2MY:je  dcwrv  the  street. 
Avd  threw  out  my  fet. 
Ar\d  trip  my  fento^sticcJ  tervu. 


Men,  Women  and  Books. 


China  has  not  ceased 
to  be  regretted  by 
them  and  by  raany 

Mr.  Chamberlin's 
book,  "  Ordered  to 
China,"  recently 
published,  is  perhaps 
more  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  "inside 
view"  of  a  promi- 
nent   newspaper 

thought,  with  the 
records  of  a  very  re- 
markable   personal- 

..       ,,         .  ,  The  bLe  Wilbui 

ity,  than  because  of 

even  the  new  and  unconventional    pictures 

of  great  events  in  China  presented  by  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  came  of  a  well-known  news> 
paper  family.  His  brother,  E.  O.  Chamber- 
lin, was  one  of  the  best  managing  editors  in 
New  York,  bnt  died  from  brain  fever  brought 
on  by  overwork  duriiif;  the  Spanish  War  when 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Evening  World.  His 
sister.  Miss  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin,  who  pre- 
pared his  letters  for  publication,  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature, of  Chicago. 

He  himself  waa  connected  with  the  New 
York  Sun  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  many  good  reporters  on 
that  paper.  As  his  superior  used  to  say, 
Chamberlin  always  brought  back  the  news  he 
was  sent  for — no  matter  how  difiicult  it  was. 
Part  of  his  duties  was  to  report  all  the  Na- 
tional   party    con- 


The  charm  of  his 
letters  is,  however, 
that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  pri- 
vate, and  that  they 
are  entirely  fresh 
and   original    and, 

tremely  witty.  One 
reader,  who  urged 
their  acceptance, 
said:  "The  book  is 
full  of  Hlories 
which  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant praise  to 
say  are  better  than 
anything    in    '  Da- 


Aitbur  W.  Max 


Anne  Story  Allen, 
whose  short  stories 
in  this  and  other 
magazines  have  al- 
ready made  her  well 
known,  is  to  bring 
out  her  first  book 
this  fall.  The  title 
is  "  Merry  Hearts,"' 
which  she  takes 
from  the  "  Winter's 
Tale." 


J.  Chimberlm.  ^^^    ^,j^^_     ^^^^ 

most  people  who  live  in  New  York,  was  bom 
in  New  Enghind.  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
bnt  her  stories  are  written  generally  about 
New  York,  and  very  good  stories  they  are. 


Arthur  W.  Marchmont's  methods  of  work 
are  about  what  his 
books  would  sug- 
gest Having  se- 
cured hia  plot  and 
assimilated  bis 
material — a  pro- 
cess often  involv- 
ing long  thought 
and  deliberation — 
he  weaves  the  gen- 
eral scheme.  This 
again  isall  thought 

drafted  and  r  e  - 
drafted,  until  com- 
pleted to  the  au- 
thor's satisfaction; 
the    parts  of     Ihe  *""'  ^''"'  *"*"■ 

characters  being  clearly  defined  and  bamio- 
uized,  until  all  is  ready  tor  writing.  Then 
his  aim  ts  to  let  the  story  tell  itself  in  the 
most  direct  and  least  verbose  way.  Once  the 
main  hypothesis  of  the  story  is  granted,  all 
the  rest  must  follow  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence, or  t>e  discarded. 

When  once  the  writing  is  commenced  it  is 
done  quickly — often  at  fever  heat.  He  suf- 
fers nothing  to  interfere  with  the  work  which 
is  to  him,  for  the  time  being,  the  one  absorb- 
ing occupation  of  every  available  hour.  It  is 
almost  a  passion.  Everything  else  gives  way, 
for  the  time  almost 
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WHAT  DO  SHEPHERDS  THINK f 

By  BLANCHE  ELIZABETH  WADE 

When  shepherds,  o'er  their  fluffy  sheep. 
Through  long,  long  hours  their  watches  keep 
And  see  the  little  lambkins  leap, 

O,  what  do  shepherds  think? 

Out  where  the  bees  in  blossoms  hide ; 
Where  soft  grass  grows  on  every  side, 
Ami  where  the  sky  is — O,  so  wide! 
O,  what  do  shepherds  think? 

Where  little  birds  sing  all  day  long 
The  very  sweetest  kind  of  song : 
Where  all  is  good,  and  nothing  wrong, 
O,  what  do  shepherds  think? 

And  when  the  stars  shine  out  so  bright, 
With  such  a  silvery  sort  of  light — 
Out  in  the  dewy  fields  at  night, 

O,  what  do  shepherds  think? 

Do  they  think  how,  once,  long  ago. 
Those  other  shepherds  saw  the  glow 
That  led  them  to  that  Manger  low — 
Of  this  do  shepherds  think? 

And  are  they  glad  they're  shepherds,  too. 
Out  in  the  fields  the  whole  night  through. 
And  do  they  love  that  Baby  true? 
O,  what  do  shepherds  think? 
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THE  STORY  OF  ROSE  FORTUNE 

A    NEW  YORK  WORKING  GIRL 

"DOSS  FORTUNE"  aias  the  alias  ike  assumed  at  ibe  iex  faclory  teben  I  be  girls  asked 
ier  tehj  she  krfit  her  own  eommenplaee  name  taken  there  were  ss  many  pretty  «Bes 
tf  rbtait  fram.  Her  story  is  ike  true  cbroairle  of  the  struggles  and  eompensalions  in  the 
^i  ^M  tQMHtrj  girl  who  goes  to  a  big  city  in  search  of  bread,  butler,  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
Beiek  tbdfier  tuillfem  an  episode  complete  in  itself. — The  Euitohs. 


NE  bitter  cold  luoriiiiig 
in  February  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  in  a  strange 
room,  lying  in  a  strange 
bed,   and   tnechanicallj' 
staring    at    a   patch  of 
daylight  that  was  trying 
to  peuetratea  small  aper- 
ture  in  the  ceiling.     I 
lay  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments trying  to  realize 
my  situation, — au  unskilled,  friendless, 
almost  penniless  girl   utterly  alone  in 
the  world,  and  a  stranger  in  the  mighty 
City  of  New  York,  which  I  had  not  yet 
eren  seen  by  daylight.     Here  I    liad 
come  to  live  and  'to   toil,  out   of  the 
placid  monotony  of  a  country  village, 
into  the  storm  and  stress  pf  the  wide, 
wide  work-a-day  world.     I  jumped  out 
(^bed  on  to  the  cold  oilcloth  and  touched 
a  match  to  the  pile  of  paper  and  kind- 
liae  wood  in  the  little  stove.     Before  I 
had  pnt  the   finishing  touches  to   my 
simple  morning  toilet,  the  discordant 
jan^e  of  MLss  Jamison's  breakfast  bell 
called  me  basement  ward. 

Miss  Jamison  was  a  short,  plump 
blonde  lady  in  the  middle  forties,  to 
whose  boarding-house  hotipttalities  I 
was  lecommended  upon  application  to 


tlie  Young  Women  s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  night  previous.  Her  good- 
natured  face  and  air  of  motherly  solici- 
tude were  masks  beliind  which  dealt  a 
shrewd,  exacting,  penny-for-penny  and 
dollar-for-dollar  business  woman.  Five 
years  ago  Miss  Jamison  had  come  into 
this  shabby,  though  eminently  decent 
neighborhood,  with  what  we  country 
folk  would  call  a  very  slim  "flitting," 
Her  bureaus  and  bedsteads  were 
sufficient,  liowever,  to  furnish  one  of 
the  old-fashioned,  three-story  and  base- 
ment houses  whose  brick  fronts  enclose 
the  street  in  Img,  prison-like  walls. 
Within  a  stone's  throw,  and  almost 
diagonally  across  the  street  from  the 
new  boarding-house  was  a  large  edifice, 
originally  designed  for  a  skating  rink, 
but  since  transformed  into  a  church, 
wtiere  a  popular  divine  expounded  a 
popidar  gospel  to  immense  congrega- 
tions, recruited  for  the  most  part  from 
that  transient  element  of  population 
which  lives  in  lodgings.  Into  this 
sanctuar\'  tlie  lonely  young  man  or  girl 
of  a  churcli-going  temperament,  in  fact 
all  strangers  of  a  more  or  less  harmless 
nature,  were  almost  sure  to  drift  sooner 
or  later  during  the  probationary  period 
of  strangerhood.     Quick  to  see  an  op- 
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bunch  makers,  but  he  will  have  uone 
of  me.  I  am  not  experienced,  and  he 
says  he  isn't  running  a  kindergarten. 

**  Girls  wanted  to  learn  binding  and 
folding — paid  while  learning.'*  This 
address  takes  me  to  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  down  a  strange,  dark  thoroughfare 
towards  East  River.  Above  hangs  the 
great  bridge,  etherial,  fairy-like,  in  the 
morning  mist.  I  toil  up  a  narrow,  zig- 
zag alley  that  wriggles  through  an  arch, 
into  a  world  of  book  binderies.  I  hurry 
along  a  street  filled  with  moving  cart- 
loads of  yellow  backed  literature.  The 
superintendent  tells  me  to  come  back 
Monday  and  bring  a  paper  cutter  with 
me.  I  accept  the  job  at  $3.00  a  week, 
but  as  this  is  only  Thursday,  and  not 
yet  9  o'clock,  I  hope  to  find  something 
better. 

A  Brooklyn  merchant  wants  two 
salesladies,  *' experience  not  neces- 
sary.** A  trolley  car  swirls  me  across 
the  river,  now  glistening  in  the  Spring 
sunshine.  Fifteen  minutes,  half  an 
hour,  three-quarters,  and  we  are  still 
hurtling  down  interminable  vistas  of 
small  shops,  always  under  the  grim, 
iron  trellis  of  the  elevated  railroad.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  I  enter  the  "  Majes- 
tic," a  small  store  stocked  with  trash. 
After  much  dickering  Mr.  Lindbloom 
and  his  wife  decide  I'll  do  at  $3.50  per 
week,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
nine  in  the  evening,  Saturdays  till  mid- 
night. I  agree  to  report  for  duty  Satur- 
day, and  depart  with  the  vow  that  if  I 
must  work  and  starve  it  shall  not  be  in 
Lindbloom's. 

Five  cents  gets  me  back  to  Cortlandt 
street,  in  Manhattan,  where  I  call  upon 
a  candy  manufacturer  who  wants  bon- 
bon makers.  The  French  foreman,  in 
snowy  cap  and  apron,  receives  me  in  a 
great  room  dazzling  with  white  tile  walls 
and  floor,  and  filled  with  bright-eyed 
girls  in  snowy  caps  and  aprons,  working 
before  marble  tables.  The  Frenchman 
is  polite,  apologetic,  but  **  they  never 
hire  any  but  experienced  workers." 

It  is  half  past  three,  and  I  have  two 
more  on  my  list.  Rosemaking  sounds 
attractive,  and  I  walk  up  all  the  way  to 
Bond  street.  For  the  very  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  so  filthy,  this  street 
has  of  all  others  been  selected  as  the 


forcing  ground  or  nursery  of  artificial 
flowers.  Its  signs,  on  both  sides,  even 
to  the  top  floors,  proclaim  some  special- 
ization of  fasionable  millinery — flowers, 
feathers ,  aigrettes ,  wire  hat  frames .  On 
the  third  floor,  rear  of  a  once  fashion- 
able mansion  now  fallen  into  decay,  I 
stumble  into  a  room  radiantly  scarlet 
with  roses.  The  jangling  bell  attached 
to  the  door  arouses  no  curiosity  what- 
ever in  the  white-faced  girls  bending 
over  these  ^ay  garlands.  It  is  a  signal, 
though,  for  a  thick-set,  beetle-browed 
young  fellow  to  bounce  in  from  the  next 
room  and  rudely  demand  my  business. 

*'We  only  pay  $1.50  to  learners," 
he  replies,  smiling  unpleasantly  over 
large,  yellow  teeth.  I  flee  in  dismay. 
Down  Broadway,  along  Bleecker  and 
up  squalid  Sullivan  street  I  rush  to  my 
last  chance,  a  paper  box  factory. 

The  office  of  E.  Springer  and  Com- 
pany is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  flower 
sweat-shop,  for  all  its  bright  colors. 
So,  too,  is  there  a  grateful  comparison 
between  the  Jew  of  the  ugly  smile  and 
the  portly  young  gentleman  who  sits 
behind  a  glass  partition  and  acknowl- 
edges my  entrance  by  glancing  up  from 
his  ledger.  The  remark  he  makes  is 
evidently  witty  and  not  intended  for  my 
ears,  for  it  makes  the  assistant  lady 
bookkeeper  and  the  two  lady  type- 
writers laugh  and  crane  their  necks  in 
my  direction.  The  bookkeeper  climbs 
down  from  his  high  stool  and  opens  the 
glass  door.  He  is  as  kind  now  as  he 
was  formerly  merry.  Possibly  he  has 
seen  my  chin  quiver  the  least  bit,  and  he 
knows  I  am  almost  ready  to  cry .  Anyhow 
he  is  verv  kind  as  he  listens  to  mv 
stereotyped  request  for  work,  and  he 
calls  the  superintendent — a  shrewd, 
keen -faced,  elderly  woman  in  spectacles. 
Yes,  there's  a  job  for  me.  One-hundred- 
and-five  didn't  ring  up  that  morning 
and  I  can  have  her  key.  The  pay  is 
$3.00  a  week,  but  Miss  Price,  the  super- 
intendent, thinks  I  can  learn  in  a  week, 
and  then  I'll  be  able  to  make  $7.00  or 
$8.00  on  piecework,  *'  if  you  hustle," 
adds  the  j'oung  gentleman  who  enrolls 
my  name,  while  Miss  Price  shows  me 
how  to  ring  in  my  time  on  the  register 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  young 
gentleman  then  gives  me  a  key  stamped 
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105,  and  he  tells  me  good-humoredly 
that  I  shall  thenceforth  be  known  on 
his  books  as  **  105." 

I  thank  him  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  I 
can  command,  and  reach  the  street  door 
on  the  stroke  of  six,  just  in  time  to  hear 
my  shopmates  of  the  morrow  laughing 
and  scrambling  down  stairs  in  their  mad 
efforts  to  get  away  from  that  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  attain  for  so  many 
weeks. 

The  street  I  step  into  has  been  trans- 
formed. Behind  my  blurred  vision,  as 
I  hurry  along,  I  see  no  squalor,  no 
wretchedness  now.  Through  the  tears 
the  houses,  the  street  and  the  hurrj'ing 
people  are  all  glorified,  all  transfigured. 
Kver\'thing  is  right — the  whole  world 
and  everybody  in  it.  The  old  reitera- 
tion, *'  Work  or  Star\'e,"  has  turned  to 
a  joyous  quickstep,  which  my  hurrying 
feet  beat  out  to  the  rhythm  of  ' '  One 
Hundred  and  Five,  One  Hundred  and 
Five,  One  Hundred  and  Five."  The 
whole  street  takes  up  the  refrain .  The 
hand -organs  grind  it  out  in  melody  : 
the  sightless  accordion  player  draws  it 
forth  from  his  wheezy  instrument :  the 
newsboys  and  the  banana  vendors  cry  its 
words — * '  One  Hundred  and  Five !  One  • 
Hundred  and  Five !  One  Hundred  and 
Five!" 

BUILDING    CARDBOARD    CASTLES 

Rarly,  very  early,  the  next  morning 
I  Start  out  to  my  first  day's  work  as  a 
paper  box  maker  at  Springer's.  But 
none  too  early,  for  it  is  a  long  walk 
from  my  tenement  lodging-house  over  by 
Ivast  River — nearly  the  breadth  of  Man- 
hattan— and  it  lacks  but  a  few  minutes 
of  eight  o'clock  when  at  last  I  turn 
into  the  squalid  street  where  the  factory 
stands,  like  a  gaunt,  ugly,  unkempt 
hag,  now  grinning  seductively  over 
toothless  gimis,  now  frowning  between 
bleared  eyes,  beckoning,  coaxing,  com- 
manding me  to  enter  her  awful  house. 
Timid,  almost  terrified,  I  would  run 
away  did  not  the  old  monody  that  had 
so  long  run  in  my  ears  chant  its  warn- 
ing, **  Work  or  Starve,"  and  in  another 
moment  T  have  passed  into  the  factory. 

**  The  better  the  dav,  the  better  the 
deed,"  Miss  Price  remarks  as  she  con- 
ducts me  aloft,  referring  to  the  fact  that 


I  am  beginning  my  job  on  a  Good  Fri- 
day. I  respond  a  little  doubtfully  that 
I  hope  so,  but  the  words  are  drowned 
by  the  bedlam  noises  of  the  **loft" 
where  I  am  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  my  prospective  forelady.  My  escort 
raises  her  shrill,  nasal  voice  : — 

**Miss  Kinzer!  here's  a  lady  wants 
to  learn.  You'd  better  put  her  on  table 
work,"  and  she  darts  away  leaving  me 
to  the  scrutiny  and  cross-questioning 
of  a  rather  pretty  \roman  of  twenty - 
eight  or  thirty. 

*'  Ever  worked  in  a  factory  before?" 

**No." 

**  Where  did  you  work  ?' ' 

**  I*ve  never  worked  any  place  be- 
fore.'* 

**  0-h-h-h  :"  There  is  obvious  inter- 
est in  the  exclamation.  The  forelady 
straightens  up  from  the  rude  desk  where 
she  has  been  bending  over  a  pile  of  slips 
and  work  checks.  She  is  now  all  atten- 
tion. 

*'  Where  do  you  live  !*' 

*•  Over  on  East  Sixteenth  street." 

**  Home?" 

**No:  in  a  room,'*  I  reply.  Then, 
reading  only  too  quickly  the  meaning 
of  her  uplifted  eyebrows  and  the  un- 
pleasant curiosity  mirrored  in  the  brown 
depths  beneath,  I  add  hastily  :  **  I  have 
no  home.     My  folks  are  all  dead." 

W^hat  impression  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion made  I  am  iniable  to  determine,  as 
I  follow  her  slender,  slightly  bowed  fig- 
ure across  the  busy,  roaring  work  room. 

**  Be  careful  you  don't  get  hurt."  she 
cries  as  we  thread  a  narrow  passage  in 
and  out  among  the  stamping,  throbbing 
machinery,  where,  by  the  light  that  fil- 
ters through  tlie  grimy  windows,  I  get 
vague,  confused  glimpses  of  girl  faces 
shining  like  stars  out  of  this  dark,  fear- 
ful cliaos  of  revolving  belts  and  wheels, 
whence,  above  the  bedlam  noises,  come 
girlish  laughter  and  girlish  song. 

*'  Good-morning.  Carrie  !  Good- 
morning,  Carrie!"  one  of  them  sings 
out  as  she  espies  the  "new  girl"  in  tow 
of  the  forelady,  and  the  whole  room 
takes  up  the  burden  of  the  song. 
•'Don't  mind  them,''  my  conductor 
says.  **  The}'  don't  mean  anything  b\' 
it—  watch  out  fo^  your  head  and  arm, 
that's  a  dangerous  place." 


"  Lady  friends"  in  the  Factory. 


Safely  through  the  outlying  ramparts 
of  machinery  we  enter  the  domain  of 
the  table  workers.  I  am  turned  over  to 
Phoebe,  a  giggling  girl,  in  tortoise  ear- 
rings and  curl  papers,  who  is  to  "learn" 
me  in  the  trade  of  "finishing."  Some- 
what to  my  surprise  she  assumes  the 
task  joyfully,  and  with  alacrity  helps 
me  off  with  my  coat  and  hat.  From 
the  loud-mouthed  tirades  anent  "Annie 
Kinzer's  nerve,"  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  assignment  of  the  job  of  learn- 
er is  one  to  cause  heartburning  jeal- 
ousies, and  that  Phoebe,  either  through 
some  special  adaptability  or  favoritism, 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  novices. 

"  That's  right, Phoebe,  hog  every  new 
girl   that  comes  along!"  amiably  sug- 


gests a  bright-faced,  tidy  young  woman, 
answering  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  who  works  as  briskly  as  she  talks. 
To  this  and  other  similar  comments 
hurled  by  her  companions,  Phoebe, 
never  once  losing  her  poise  of  perfect 
good  nature,  replies  with  a  musically 
intoned  '*  Hot  Air!" 

"HotA— I— R!  HotA— I— R!  Hot 
A — I— R!"  The  high,  clear  notes  of 
Phoebe's  soprano  set  the  echoes  ringing 
all  over  the  great  workroom. 

"Hot  A—I— R!  Hot  A— I— R!" 
Every  few  moments,  allthronghtheday, 
Phoebe  finds  some  occasion  to  sound 
the  magic  call.  And  it  is  a  retort 
equally  effective  for  every  emergency. 

"  Yes  Annie  Kinzer  does  give  me  a 


A   DISCIPLE   OF    PRINCE 

FLORIZEL 

By  HARRISON  G.   RHOADES 


THOSE  who  are  laniiliar  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 's  *  *  New 
Arabian  Nights"  will  remem- 
ber that  the  adventures  of  Prince  Flori- 
zel  of  Bohemia  took  place,  not  in  the 
capital  city  of  his  own  land,  but  in  the 
great  town  of  London.  Since  this  ac- 
complished creature  of  Stevenson's  im- 
agination, who  "gained  the  affection 
of  all  classes  by  the  seduction  of  his 
manners  and  by  a  well-considered 
generosity,"  w^asnot  far  from  being  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Austin,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  metropolis  of 
Britain  has  always  seemed  to  the  young 
American  a  richer  and  more  promising 
field  for  whimsical  adventure  than  New 
York. 

This  story  begins  with  a  conversa- 
tion upon  the  possibilities  of  finding 
romance  in  modern  life.  It  took  place  in 
a  box  ata  London  theater  in  which  young 
Mr.  Austin  ^nd  a  friend  found  them- 
selves one  June  evening.  The  period 
is  that  which  Charles  Edward  is  pleased 
to  term  his  unregenerate  days,  meaning 
by  this  the  time  before  he  was  married. 

By  the  time  the  curtain  had  fallen  on 
the  second  act  of  the  adventures  of  a 
hero  in  doublet  and  hose,  Mr.  Austin 
had  decided  that  it  was  a  very  dull  play 
he  was  seeing. 

**This,''  said  Charles  Edward,  ''is 
not  romance.'* 

'*  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Paul  Cary, 
"  still  it*s  got  something  of  the  feeling. 
It's  better  than  if  the  hero  wore  a  frock 
coat,  don't  vou  think  ?" 

**  Rubbish,"  said  his  friend  decisively. 
"  Evening  dress  and  an  opera  hat  are 
the  costume  of  adventure,  and  London 
in  this  year  of  grace  is  far  more 
romantic,  to  my  mind,  than  Paris  in 
the  middle  ages." 

**I  don't  think  I  see  it  that  w^ay. 
What  for  example,  Charles  Edward, 
wonld  be  your  idea  of  an  adventure  for 


to-night  ?  If  this  were  mediaevel  times 
we  might  have  our  swords  out  three  or 
four  times  on  the  way  home.  A  lovely 
lad}'  might  signal  to  us  from  a  lofty 
balcony — " 

"  Oh,  all  the  corresponding  things 
could  happen  to-night.  You  remem- 
ber the  Stevenson  story  where  a  young 
man  comes  out  of  a  London  theater. 
Near  the  entrance  stands  a  neat  little 
brougham  with  a  coachman  in  sober 
blue  livery.  As  the  younj.^  man  passes 
by  a  small  hand  gloved  in  w  hite  makes 
the  quietest  gesture  of  beckoning  to  him . 
w^hile  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  lady  in 
a  white  cloak  with  a  cloud  of  lace  en- 
veloping her  head  and  partially  con- 
cealing her  face.  Unhesitatingly  the 
young  man  advances  to  the  brougham, 
opens  the  door,  and  springs  in.  Ihere 
Paul — there's  adventure  for  you." 

•*  Ah,  w^ell,  if  that's  all !  It  seems 
to  me  the  sort  of  thing  not  unheard  of, 
though  perhaps  sufficiently  vulgar  as 
adventure.     I  daresay — " 

**  Pardon  me,  I  don't  mean  that.  If 
you  notice  the  brougham  you  will  see  a 
crest  upon  it,  perhaps  even  a  coronet." 

**  Romance,  then,  I  take  it,  consists 
in  having  a  Duchess  fall  in  love  with 
you  at  first  sight." 

*'  She  might  not  be  a  Duchess,  and 
she  might  not  fall  in  love.  Of  course 
such  a  combination  is  the  wildest 
dream.  But  I  don't  feel  that  one  could 
count  on  either  ducal  rank  or  tender 
sentiment.  She  might  be  merely  a 
lovely  lady  in  distress,  in  desperate  need 
of  a  gentleman  to  do  something  in  her 
service.  There's  adventure.  Talk  of 
your  romance  in  doubtlet  and  hose — I 
snap  my  fingers  at  it." 

'  •  Come  out  into  the  lobby  and  smoke 
instead,"  suggested  Paul. 

There  was  one  more  entr'acte,  the 
usual  entr'acte  ;  tw^o  more  acts  of  the 
play,  the  usual  acts,  and  the  audience 
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lace  enveloping  her  head  and  partially 
concealing  her  face.  He  advanced  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  carriage,  opened  the 
door  and  sprang  in.  The  coachman 
drove  off  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  Tra- 
falgar Square,  and  Paul  Gary,  as  one  in 
a  dream,  pursued  his  solitary  course 
towards  his  hotel.  Upon  the  door  of 
the  carriage  he  had  noted  a  crest,  he 
was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  coronet. 

II 

The  faintest  perlume  of  violets  filled 
the  brougham.  The  lady  was  sitting 
as  far  in  the  comer  as  she  could  retreat ; 
the  lace  still  partially  concealed  her 
face,  but  Charles  Edward  in  the  gloom 
divined  it  had  charm. 

**  I  have  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  the  Savoy.  I  want  you  to  take  me 
to  supper.     Is  that  the  right  place  ?" 

'*  It  is  a  good  place,  unless  perhaps 
you  prefer  the  Carlton." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  never  go  to 
supper.     I  suppose  you  think  me  mad.  * ' 

**  Supper  is  an  essential  meal,"  said 
Charles  Edward  gravely.  **  I  am  sure 
you  are  right  in  beginning  to  have  it, 
and  I  am  enormously  flattered  that  you 
inaugurate  so  charming  a  custom  in  my 
company." 

He  took  her  hand,  the  hand  that  had 
beckoned  to  him — she  gave  a  little 
gasp. 

**Oh,  don't— please  don't,"  she 
pleaded. 

**  Ah,  ch^re  Comtesse,"  protested  her 
companion. 

Charles  Edward  had  let  go  her  hand 
and  the  lady  regained  something  of  her 
composure. 

•*  Why  do  you  call  me  that  ?" 

'*  I  won't,  if  you  prefer  to  be  *  incog- 
nita* even  to  me.  And  I  apologize,  if 
you  are  a  duchess." 

**  You  really  don't  know  me." 

**  Dear  lady,  I  haven't  seen  you  yet, 
the  inside  of  a  carriage  is  absurdly 
dark.'* 

**  I  was  in  the  box  next  yours  to- 
night," explained  the  stranger.  '*I 
overheard  your  conversation." 

••  Ah,"  said  Charles  Edward,  ^*  then 
do  you  love  adventures,  too  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply  ;  *'  I 
never  had  one." 


*  *  Then  you  are  a  lovely  lady  in  dis- 
tress." 

"  I  don't  know,"  came  plaintively. 
**  I'm  certainly  in  great  trouble." 

**  And  I  know  you're  lovely." 

•*  Please  don't  trv  to  flirt  with  nle." 

Not  to  flirt  at  such  a  moment  was  a 
course  which  had  little  beside  eccen- 
tricity and  unexpectedness  to  recom- 
mend it.  But  these  were  both  qualities 
in  which  Charles  Edward  dealt  exten- 
sively and  so  he  endeavored  to  obey  his 
companion's  orders  in  a  cheerful  spirit. 

Owing  to  the  unexampled  swiftness 
with  which  the  coachman  in  sober  blue 
had  threaded  his  way  through  the  tangle 
of  nocturnal  traffic,  the  brougham 
already  stood  in  the  line  of  carriages 
waiting  to  discharge  their  occupants 
at  the  brightly  illuminated  entrance  of 
the  restaurant.  Charles  Edward  was 
now  enabled  to  see  his  companion  more 
plainly.  That  she  was  a  lady  he  had 
not  doubted  from  the  beginning,  but  he 
had  scarcely  been  prepared  for  the 
almost  excessive  refinement  of  her 
delicately -cut  features,  for  the  high-bred 
poise  of  her  head,  and  for  the  troubled 
look  in  her  dark  blue  eyes.  Although 
his  observation  was  discreet,  it  could 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  lady  ac- 
knowledged it  with  a  kind  of  wan  and 
plaintive  smile. 

Charles  Edward  withdrew  his  gaze. 
"  Well,  here  we  are,"  he  said.  The  re- 
mark was  commonplace  and  unworthy 
of  an  admirer  of  the  great  Florizel,  yet 
it  produced  upon  his  companion  a  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  effect.  She  peered 
out  at  the  entrance  and  the  staircase, 
up  which  was  passing  the  gay  freight 
of  the  preceding  carriages.  A  kind  of 
nervous  tremor  passed  over  her  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  more  tightly  together 
as  they  lay  in  lier  lap. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  I  can  face  it.  X 
don't  think  I  can,"  she  said,  almost 
hysterically. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  this  place 
may  be  a  little  out  of  fashion.  Shall 
we  go  to  the  Carlton  ?" 

Thelad}^  nodded ,  and  Charles  Edward 
putting  his  head  out   of  the  windov 
offered  to  the  splendidly  gold  braide 
functionary  who  stood  ready  to  ope 
the  carriage  door  the  most  terrible  it. 
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Hultofthat  individual's  experience  by 
asking  him  to  direct  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  a  rival  establishment.  The 
brougham  drove  swiftly  away  and  the 
lady  gasped. 

"Thank  vou,  thank  vou.  Let  me 
think." 

If  she  thought,  in  the  brief  period  of 
silence  that  followed,  so  did  her  com- 
panion. Charles  Edward's  reply  to  her 
agitated  statement  that  she  could  not 
make  experiment  of  the  Savoy 's  supper 
he  had  tried  to  conceive  in  a  spirit  of 
high  and  subtle  comedy.  It  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  game  of  fantastic  ad- 
venture, as  he  understood  it,  never  to 
l)e  agitated,  however  amazing  a  turn 
events  might  take.  And  agitated  he 
was  not.  But  that  he  was  not  ravaged 
by  curiosity  could  not  have  been  said 
with  truth.  Charles  Edward  could 
easily  understand  how  a  lovely  lady 
in  distress  might  swiftly  decide  to  avail 
herself  of  the  chivalrous  aid  which  an 
unknown  young  gentleman  in  the  next 
box  was  heard  to  say  he  was  ready  to 
offer  to  any  of  her  sex.  But  he  was 
unable  to  see  what  distress  other  than 
hunger  could  be  alleviated  by  supping 
with  hundreds  of  others  at  either  the 
Savoy  or  the  Carlton. 

The  brougham  turned  into  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  and  the  lady  broke  the 
silence. 

*  *  I  have  perhaps  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  you.'* 

**Not  as  yet,"  replied  Charles  Ed- 
ward lightly,  **  though  I'm  at  your 
mercy." 

*'  We  are,"  was  the  lady's  solemn 
statement,  **  probably  followed  by  de- 
tectives." 

**  Ah,  are  we  ?"  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion, feeling  as  he  spoke  that  his 
tone  betrayed  too  plainly  the  boyish  de- 
light which  he  could  not  stifle. 

**  I  hppe  so,  at  least.  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  this  may  cause  you  great 
trouble  and  annoyance.  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  it  of  you.  I  acted  foolishly 
— on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If 
you  will  stop  the  carriage  now  and  get 
out  I  believe  you  will  run  no  risks. 
And  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
the  spirit  in  which  you  have  met  me." 

'*  You'll  let  me  ask  one  question," 


his  voice  sounded  serious — ' '  You  did 
say — did  you  not  ? — that  you  were  in 
great  distress,  and  that  I  could  help 
vou  ? 

"  Yes.  But  it*s  a  desperate  way  for 
me  and  it  may  be  an  unpleasant  one  for 
you." 

This  sounded,  in  an  almost  literal 
sense,  like  adventure  with  a  vengeance. 
At  this  moment  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  Carlton. 

**  I  really  must  have  supper,  you 
know,"  said  he. 

The  lady  acknowledged  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  note  of  whimsical 
comedy  by  a  faint  smile,  but  she  was 
still  serious. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  You  shall 
understand  more  before  you  commit 
yourself  to  anything  be^'ond  supper." 
They  had  descended  and  she  put  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

*'  Now  we  must  appear  to  enjoy  each 
other's  societv. " 

**That  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
me,"  said  Charles  Edward  lightly. 

Ill 

It  is  probable  that  not  often  in  that 
great  white  room,  which  flashes  pink 
towards  midnight  with  the  shaded  lights 
of  its  supper  tables,  has  a  young  man 
spent  a  more  pleasant  hour  than  did 
Charles  Edward  with  his  fair  "  incog- 
nita." Her  vivacity,  though  he  sus- 
pected it  to  be  unusual  with  her  and 
the  result  of  the  excessive  nervous 
strain  which  she  was  undergoing,  was 
nevertheless  charming.  They  talked 
gaily  of  impersonal  matters  and  the 
lady,  Charles  Edward  felt,  was  post- 
poning so  long  as  she  dared  any  expla- 
nation of  her  conduct. 

**  I  ought  to  point  out  celebrities  to 
you.  It's  the  usual  thing  at  supper," 
he  said.  * '  But  there  are  two  objections. 
One  is  that  there  probably  aren't 
many  here,  and  the  other  is  that,  as 
I'm  a  stranger  I  probably  shouldn't 
know  them  if  there  were.  But  za^rf 
rather  celebrities  I  gather.  A  good 
many  people  have  l^een  looking  at  you . ' ' 

**  I  expected  that,"  she  replied  nerv- 
ously.* "  I  haven't  dared  to  look. 
Don't  let  us  talk  about  it.  I'd  rather 
hear  abotit  the  others." 


A  itnalt  hand  made  Ike  quieieil  geiture  of  beckoning. 


Charles    Edward    gazed    about    the  higher  and  turned  paler  than   before, 

room.     Suddenly,   as  sometimee  hap-  "I  should  imagine  the  creature  comes 

pens  in  a  crowded  place,  a  long  vista  ■  here,  or  to  the  sSvoy,  for  supper  every 

opened  for  an  instant  and  he  caught  a  night." 

glimpse  of  a  red-haired  young  woman  "Creature!"  said  Charles  Edward, 

at  the  opposite  end  of  the  restaurant.  "  Why,  I  know  Miss  Scott,  and  if  ever 

"  And,  yes,  there's  Nancy  Scott,  the  there  was—" 

American  actress,  who  has  made  such  "  Doubtless,"  interrupted  the  lady ; 

B  bit  at  the  Quadrant  Theater."  "  you  will  see  my  husband  sitting  next 

His  companion  held  her  head  a  little  to  her," 
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your  father,  who  read  an  occasional 
French  novel  on  the  sly  and  never  left 
the  Athenaeum  Club  when  he  was  in 
London.  The  world  is  different  now. 
Miss  Scott  is  in  every  sense  a  lady  and 
her  reputation  beyond  reproach.'' 

**  I  should  not  be  taken  in  by  her." 

**  You  would  like  her   enormously. . 
Above  all  things  I  wish  that  you  and  . 
she  might  be  friends.     She  is  the  one 
person  who  could  thoroughly  reconcile 
you  to  what  you  call  my  *  low  Bohe- 
mian life  in  Loudon.'  " 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Lady 
Holbrooke's  reply  to  this  was  a  re- 
iteration, with  embellishments,  of  the 
claim  to  know  what  actresses  are,  and 
the  added  statement  that  the  proffered 
introduction  to  Miss  Scott  was  nothing 
short  of  an  insult.  The  discussions  at 
Brookstede  rose  to  a  pitch  when  Lady 
Holbrooke  began  to  talk  rather  wildly 
about  divorce. 

*  *  It  is  out  of  the  question, ' '  protested 
her  husband.  '*  You  can't  charge  me 
with  cruelty,  and  you  can't  charge  me 
with  any  other  offense." 

The  **  impasse  "  thus  presented  to  her 
view  gave  the  final  twist  to  Lady  Hol- 
brooke's quivering  nerves.  This  was 
the  morning  of  the  very  day  when  this 
narrative  began.  She  could  not  divorce 
her  husband.  He  laughingly  assured 
her  that  he  would  not  divorce  her  and 
that  he  could  not  if  he  would.  His 
laughter  jangled  in  her  ears,  and,  white- 
hot  with  rage,  to  her  own  astonishment 
almost  as  much  as  to  his,  she  found  her- 
self telling  her  husband  that  he  should 
have  evidence  which  would  force  him 
to  divorce  her  within  twenty-four  hours. 

**Laws  are  foolishly  arranged,"  she 
said  to  Charles  Edward  as  the  coffee 
came,  "but  one  finds  a  way  through 
them  sometimes.  I  went  to  the  play 
to-night  without  a  ghost  of  an  idea. 
Now  I  want  you  to  drive  nie  to  your 
rooms.  Possibly  you  could  let  me  have 
a  little  more  of  your  time.  And  then 
perhaps  we  could  talk  for  a  half  hour. 
That's  all.  I  think  you  understand, 
and  you  are  a  gentleman." 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  her  com- 
panion gently,  "and  I  understand. 
But — "  and  he  hesitated,  "how  are 
you  to   make    sure    that     Lord    Hol- 
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brooke  is  to  know  where  youVe  gone  ? 

"  I  thought  it  all  out,"  she  answered, 
'  *  and  I  sent  word  to  a  detective  agency 
this  morning  that  I  was  to  be  watched 
to-night." 

"  You  sent  word?" 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  signed  my  hus- 
band's name." 

The  situation  was  not  lacking  in 
piquancy,  Charles  Edward  felt.  But 
he  also  felt  that  it  was  not  the  part 
of  a  hero  of  fantastic  adventure  to  act 
in  any  comedy  without  himself  re- 
arranging it  somewhat  and  playing 
therein  the  role  of  a  minor  Providence. 
Lady  Holbrooke's  confidences  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  half  the  materials 
for  his  plot.  The  singular  chance  that 
he  knew  Miss  Nancy  Scott  gave  him 
the  other  half,  for  he  felt  that  it  helped 
him  to  understand  better  than  most 
people  could  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  Holbrooke  quarrel. 

The  society  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
actresses,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  it,  had  never  been  in  any  way 
distasteful  to  Charles  Edward.  But  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Miss  Scott,  of 
having  known  her  for  several  years,  of 
knowing  her  well  enough  to  call  her 
Nancy,  was  to  him  an  exceptional  pleas- 
ure, a  joy  quite  apart.  Her  character- 
istically American  capacity  for  friend- 
ship for  men  which  refuses  to  end  in  an 
arrangement  for  marriage  has  been  per- 
haps a  source  of  less  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Charles  Edward  felt  himself  a 
competent  judge  of  what  her  feelings  for 
Lord  Holbrooke  were.  He  had  seen 
them  together  once,  and  he  had  recog- 
nized in  Nancy  the  signs  of  friendliness 
of  the  most  unmixed  type.  At  least  Lady 
Holbrooke's  story,  it  may  be  taken, 
had  not  in  any  way  affected  his  liking 
for  Miss  Scott,  because,  while  his  com- 
panion secured  her  coat  from  the  cloak- 
room, he  sent  a  hurriedly  penciled  note 
to  the  American  actress,  whose  party  still 
lingered  at  their  table,  so  far  to  one  end 
of  the  room  that  they  had  apparently 
not  observed  the  hero  of  this  tale  nor 
his  guest. 

IV. 

Lady  Holbrooke's  story  had  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  quenched  the  gaiety  with 
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which  the  sapper  began.  Perhaps  now 
that  adventure  was  becoming  more  ad- 
venturous the  lady's  courage  faltered. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  that  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  was  only  the 
calm  which,  as  is  well  known  to  his 
friends,  is  apt  to  precede  a  peculiarly 
pyrotechnic  outburst  of  '*  Charles-Ed- 
wardism." 

The  hansom  stopped  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  the  slope  with  which  Picca- 
dilly leads  you  to  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
The  situation  is  one  which  would  rec- 
oncile most  people  to  a  permanent  ex- 
istence in  London,  and  as  Charles  Ed- 
ward, on  entering,  flung  open  the  win- 
dows and  Lady  Holbrooke  saw  the 
waving  trees  and  the  long  stretch  of 
greensward  falling  away  towards  the 
Mall,  agitated  though  she  was,  she 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light. 

*  *  This  is  where  I  have  the  honor  to 
invite  you,"  said  Charles  Edward. 
**And  now  I  mean  to  have  the  half 
hour's  talk — that  is  if  there  is  time," 
he  added  half  to  himself  and  looking 
at  his  watch. 

**  Remember,"  he  continued,  "that 
I  have  promised  to  behave.  You  can 
bind  me  hand  and  foot,  if  you  like,  but 
I  won't  be  gagged.  What  I  have  to 
say  you  must  listen  to. ' ' 

**  I  owe  you  that,"  said  the  lady. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you 
believe  in — well,  I  won't  frighten  you — 
in  strong  liking  at  first  sight.  The 
purest  chance  or  fate,  perhaps,  brought 
us  together.  But  it  brought  us  together 
that  I  might — yes,  I  will  say  it — that  I 
might  love  you." 

Lady  Holbrooke  grew  rigid  in  her 
chair  and  her  eyes  blazed  out  of  a  face 
paler  than  before. 

**  Oh,  bind  me  if  you  like,"  said 
Charles  Edward  with  a  smile  and  a  dep- 
recating movement  of  his  hands,  **  only 
listen  to  me.  If  you  have  the  courage 
for  this  adventure  to-night,  have  you 
not  enough  courage  for  more  than  this  ? 
Do  you  know  what  the  Italian  lakes  are 
like  in  June  ?  Let's  go  there  to-mor- 
row." 

**You  have  not  understood.  I  am 
sorry.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  go?*' 
Lady  Holbrooke  rose  to  her  feet. 


••  No,"  said  Charles  Edward  without 
moving  from  where  he  stood.  "  Not 
yet.  The  suggestion  frightens  you. 
You  are  afraid  of  the  world's  judgment. 
You  hesitate  to  become  an  outcast  from 
society." 

It  was  not  the  usual  way  in  which  a 
lover  describes  to  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions the  results  of  yielding  to  a  grand 
passion,  yet  the  young  man  continued. 

**  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  what  I 
propose  is  no  worse  than  this." 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  Lady  Hol- 
brooke, yet  not  wholly  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction. 

**  Certainly.  Come  here,  where  you 
can  look  out  of  the  window.  You  see 
that  man  leaning  against  the  park  rail- 
ings. There's  your  detective.  What 
story  will  he  tell  ?  Of  course,  I  shall 
swear  that  I  have  known  you  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  can  disprove  that.  You 
will  be  shown  to  have  met  a  perfectly 
strange  young  man  at  the  theater  and 
gone  to  his  rooms.  What  I  propose,  a 
deep  love,  a  great  passion,  would  al- 
most justify  you  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  You  hesitate  to  take  it,  yet  you 
involve  yourself  in  what  can  only  seem 
intrigue  of  the  most  squalid  and  vulgar 
sort." 

**This  is  infamous;  it  is  unworthy. 
How  can  you  put  it  to  me  this  way 
now — now — " 

"  Now  that  it  is  too  late,  do  vou 
mean  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  sinking  into  a 
chair. 

"  You  must  understand  why.  Be- 
cause I  think  vou  could  come  to  love 


me. 
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Lady  Holbrooke  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

**  Why  not?"  continued  Charles 
Edward.  **  You  don't  love  your  hus- 
band." 

The  poor  lady  rested  her  head  wearily 
on  the  high  stuffed  side  of  her  chair.  A 
tear  or  two  started  slowly  down  her 
cheek,  and  in  a  confused  way  she 
searched  for  a  handkerchief.  For  a 
moment  the  young  man  hesitated,  as 
though  it  was  cruel  to  go  on,  and  then, 
as  if  he  must  go  through  with  it,  con- 
tinued:— 

**  Yon  don't  love  him.     You  can't 
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ever  have  cared  much  for  him,  when 
you  seized  on  such  a  pretext  as  Nancy 
Scott  for  a  separation.  I  know  her.  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  she  is  a  lady 
every  inch  of  her,  and  as  straight  as  a 
string.  There  couldn't  ever  have  been 
anything  between  her  and  your  hus- 
band. But  thank  Heaven  you  thought 
so,  for  otherwise,  I  should  have  no 
hope.** 

Lady  Holbrooke  was  quietly  weeping 
now.  Charles  Edward  took  a  step  for- 
ward and  broke  his  word  of  honor.  He 
touched  her  arm. 

•  *  Could  you  not  care  for  me  a  little  ?* ' 
he  asked. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  shook  hitn 
off. 

**  Certainly  not,'*  she  said  fiercely, 
**  there's  only  one  man  in  the  world  I 
love.'* 

**  And  that's  your  husband,*'  said 
Charles  Edward.  **  You  had  better  go 
back  to  him." 

**  How  can  I  now?"  she  cried,  her 
fierceness  again  all  gone.  **  How  can  I  ?*' 

Charles  Edward  said  nothing.  Lady 
Holbrooke  was  weeping  again  with  her 
head  plunged  into  the  cushions  of  a 
sofa.  For  a  minute  or  two  there  was 
no  sound  except  the  occasional  clatter 
of  a  cab  horse  going  by  in  Piccadilly. 
Then  one  came  along  which  stopped, 
apparently  just  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  in  a  moment  the  door  bell  sounded, 
pulled  by  a  vigorous  hand.  Lady  Hol- 
brooke started  up. 

**  What  is  that  ?'*  she  asked. 

'*That,*'  said  Charles  Edward,  **  is 
Miss  Nancy  Scott  and  Lord  Holbrooke. 
I  sent  her  a  note  asking  lier  to  bring 
him  on  here.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
after  our  half  hour's  talk  you  would 
like  to  see  him.  You  can  easily  ex- 
plain how  you  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  give  him  this  surprise.  And, 
of  course,  you*ve  known  me  for  a  long 
time.*' 

**  Then  you — you,"  began  the  lady 
smiling  through  the  tears  she  was  has- 
tening to  wipe  awav. 

•*I  what?"  asked  Charles  Edward, 
with  almost  a  chuckle. 

**  You  didn't  mean— " 

**  No.     I  don't  mean  any  of  it.     Ex- 


cept that  of  course  I  do  think  yon're 
a  dear." 

**  That's  what  yon  are,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Holbrooke,  and  darting  forward 
with  a  sudden  impulsive  movement  she 
kissed  Charles  Edward  on  the  cheek,  to 
that  youth's  utter  amazement  and  in- 
deed before  he  realized  very  clearly 
what  was  happening. 

*  *  There  ! "  she  said,  *  *  now  I  am  com- 
promised. But  you  needn't  say  any- 
thing about  it." 

The  voices  of  Lord  Holbrooke  and 
Miss  Scott  were  now  heard  as  they 
started  to  mount  the  second  flight. 

**  Remember,"  said  Charles  Edward, 
*  *  that  I  extremely  want  to  talk  to  Miss 
Scott  upon  the  balcony  and  that  I 
should  like  to  be  chaperoned  from  this 
room." 

**  We  won't  disturb  you,"  promised 
the  lady,  radiant  now,  **and  you 
mustn't  disturb  us.  I  shall  have  so 
much  to  say  to  Geoffrey." 

What  Lady  Holbrooke  thought  of 
her  young  American  friend  might  have 
been  gathered  most  easily  ten  days  after 
the  events  above  described  when  he 
and  Miss  Scott,  with  some  others,  made 
up  a  week-end  party  at  Brookstede. 
The  hostess  thought  she  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  Charles  Edward  had  pro- 
posed, and  in  vain,  to  the  adorable 
Nancy.  She  undertook  to  plead  his 
cause  with  the  young  woman. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Scott,  **all 
you  say  of  him  and  more,  is  true.  I  like 
him  awfully.  But  I'm  not  a  marrying 
woman.  Not  even  a  falling-in-love 
woman,  I'm  afraid." 

'*  Oh  !"  said  her  hostess  in  tones  of 
one  who  could  imagine  no  real  happi- 
ness unless  one  were  a  woman  of  both 
these  kinds. 

'*  Besides,"  continued  Miss  Scott,  in 
a  vein  of  banter  which  I-^dy  Holbrooke 
was  beginning  to  find  comprehensible, 
"  if  I  were  susceptible,  I  should  be  in 
love  with  Lord  Holbrooke." 

'*  Oh,  there  is  no  one  like  Geoffrey," 
said  that  gentleman's  wife,  beaming, 
"  but  Mr.  Austin  is  wonderful." 

**  He's  more  than  that,"  said  Nancy, 
with  the  air  of  summing  up  the  matter, 
**  he  is  Charles  Edward." 
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**  Rabbit  in  de  lawg. 
Ain't  got  a  leetle  dawg. 
How  Inie  gwine  ter  git  him  ? 
G-a-wKl —  kn — owsl" 

SS  ^T^HEODORE,    come    at    once  ! 

I      Mose,  you  should  be  ashamed 

to  sing  the  child  such  songs  on 

the  Sabbath  !     Never  let  him  hear  it 

again.'* 

The  boy's  reluctant  feet  followed  his 
mother  into  the  house.  It  was  far 
pleasanter  out  of  doors  that  clear  De- 
cember day.  From  the  slave  quarters 
came  the  melodious  rise  and  fall  of  a 
plantation  hymn,  a  flock  of  bluebirds 
were  chattering  in  the  orchard  trees, 
and  Mose  had  just  begun  such  a  funny 
song !  It  was  hard  to  go  indoors,  but 
Theodore  knew  that  protestations  never 
availed.  His  brothers  were  waiting, 
and  his  mother  took  her  seat  at  the 
piano  and  struck  the  first  chords  of  a 
hymn.     The  young  voices  joined  in  : — 

•'  vSiop,  poor  sinner,  stop  and  think 

Before  yon  fnrther  go  ; 
Win  you  sport  upon  the  brink 

Of  everlasting  woe  ? 
On  the  verge  of  ruin,  stop, 

Now  the  friendly  warning  take, 
Stay  your  footsteps  ere  you  drop 

Into  the  burning  lake. 

**  Say,  have  yon  an  arm  like  God's 

That  you  His  will  oppose  ? 
Fear  you  not  that  iron  rod 

W'ith  which  He  breaks  His  foes? 
Can  you  stand  in  that  dread  day 

Which  His  justice  shall  proclaim, 
W^hen  the  earth  shall  melt  away 

Like  wax  before  the  flame  ?" 

Theodore  stood  nearest  the  open  win- 
dow, Mose  was  still  singing  that  contra- 
band song,  though  in  a  lower  key  ;  he 
strained  his  ear  to  catch  : — 


**  Scjur'l  up  de  tree, 
Ain't  got  my  gun  wid  me. 
How  Ime  gwine  ter  git  him  ?" 
G-a-w-d —  kn — ows  !" 

**  To  this  day  I  don't  know  w^hether 
he  got  that  squirrel,"  thought  grand- 


father smiling  to  himself.  As  he  sat  by 
the  glowing  fire  how  vividly  that  far- 
away scene  came  before  him — the  five 
boys  in  their  prim  Sunday  clothes,  their 
father  taking  a  nap  in  the  leather  arm- 
chair, the  little  mother  with  a  dainty 
lace  cap  on  her  satiny  hair. 

Now^  the  air  changes,  and  the  group 
at  the  piano  begin  another  hymn  : — 

**  Lo  1  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand, ' 

Yet  how  insensible  I 
A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space, 
Removes  me  to  yon  heavenly  place, 

Or  shuts  me  up  in  Hell  f'* 

Firmly  the  little  Theodore  stands  on 
his  brass-toed  shoes.  He  almost  fears 
to  look  around  while  that  verse  is  being 
sung,  lest  he  should  see  the  prongs  of  the 
pitchfork.  He  is  so  afraid  of  the  devil ! 
He  isn't  afraid  of  scorpions,  or  Pete's 
bull-dog,  or  the  dark,  or  even  old 
"Cunjur  Lou,"  but  the  devil  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  altogether  !  Did  he  not 
once  burn  liis  hand  when  he  disobeyed 
by  roasting  a  sweet  potato  ?  Burning 
was  the  evident  punishment  for  sin  ;  to 
"  drop  into  a  burning  lake,"  probably 
without  one's  clothes  on — the  very 
thought  made  his  hair  rise. 

The  lesson  reaches  the  command- 
ments, and  Theodore  holds  his  breath 
until  the  second  and  fourth  are  passed. 
John  and  Alex  got  those,  and  it  falls  to 
his  happy  lot  to  rattle  out  the  fifth. 

**  What  does  it  mean?"  asks  his 
mother. 

*'  Not  to  listen  to  Mose  sing  on  Sun- 
da^^  or  fight  Alex,  or  be  cross  to  Mam- 
mv,  and  to  clean  vour  teeth  and  wash 
behind  your  ears  every  morning,  and 
not  say  '  Dog  on.'  " 

*'  Not  say  '  dog  on  '  is  the  third  com- 
mandment," objected  John. 

•'Then  it's  in  both,  'cause  mother 
told  us  not  to,  so  it's  in  the  niind-your- 
mother  commandment.  Most  every- 
thing is  in  that." 
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*«  Didn't  he  never  get  the  rabbit  ?'* 
asked  Theo. 

**  I  don't  know,"  answered  grand- 
&thery  **  I've  been  wondering  for  sixty 
yeatsl" 

**  How  many  honrs  'fore  Christmas, 
gnmdfother?" 

"Then  Santa's  cominM  I  know  a 
boy  don't  b'leeve  in  Santa.'* 

"Tom  Rollins!"  ejaculated  grand- 
&ther  involuntarily. 

«•  T'alnt  no  boy  in  school  named  Tom 
Rollins.  It's  Fred  Hawkins  don't 
b'leeve  in  Santa.    I  do,  don't  you  ?" 

Giandfother  cleared  his  throat.  He 
had  inherited  his  mother's  conscience. 

"Yes,   I    do,"    he   said    seriously. 


'  *  Santa  Claus  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas. ' ' 

**  He's  a  fat  spirit."  added  the  little 
boy  confidently,  ''  and  he  shakes  like  a 
bowlful  of  jelly  and  he  never  chews 
terbaccer  and  drinks  wine  neither.  All 
spirits  are  like  that,  ain't  they,  grand- 
father?" 

Poor  grandfather  found  the  way  of 
the  quibbler — in  words— almost  as  hard 
as  the  actual  trangressor's. 

**  Go  to  sleep  now,  little  boy.  It's 
enough  that  you  and  I  love  Santa 
Claus  dearly." 

The  child  turned  on  his  pillow  with 
a  sleepy,  satisfied  nod.  The  old  man 
smiled  too,  for  in  the  darkness  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  tender  touch  of  his  mother's 
hand. 


AS  CONDUCTED  BY  MINERVA 

By  EDWARD  MUMFORD 


Sketches  by  MAY  WILSON- W ATKINS 


▼IfTHEN  Minerva  spoke,  Mrs.  Law- 
y^  rence's  eyebrows  began  to  ex- 
press  a  vague  anxiety  ;  but  she 
only  said  **  Hmmm,"  in  an  abstracted 
way  and  went  on  reading.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite delusion  with  Mrs.  Lawrence  that 
disturbing  suggestions  might  be  warded 
off  in  this  manner.  Minerva  returned 
to  the  attack. 

"Mother." 

*  *  Oh — ^yes,  dear ;  what  did  you  say  ?' ' 

**  Aren't  you  going  to  give  a  tea  or 
something  while  I  am  here  ?" 

"  Why,  no;  I  hadn't  thought  of  it.'' 
Mrs.  Lawrence  laid  down  her  magazine 
and  faced  the  inevitable.  *  *  We  haven 't 
done  anything  of  the  kind  for  years," 
she  went  on  helplessly — '*  not  since  you 
were  married.  Such  things  interfere  so 
with  your  father's  comfort,  and — oh,  I 
don't  know." 

"Well,"  interposed  Minerva  decided- 
ly, "if  you  haven't  given  anything  for 
so  long  it's  all  the  more  reason  you 
did.  Just  think  of  all  the  people  who 
have  invited  you.     And  as  for  * 


he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  into 
such  old  fogy  notions— ought  he, 
George?" 

A  young  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  drew  himself  deliberately  out  of 
his  easy-chair.  "  Oh,  come.  Mother," 
he  drawled,  "  Minerva  has  made  up  her 
mind  what  will  make  you  and  father 
happy ;  she  has  it  all  planned  out,  down 
to  the  pattern  of  the  awning  at  the  front 
door.  Why  interfere  now  at  the  last 
minute,  like  this?  Don't  you  know 
that  Minerva  alwa5rs  was  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  Providence  ?" 

Mrs.  Lawrence  checked  a  laugh  apol- 
ogetically .  * '  Why, ' '  she  began ,  *  *if  your 
sister  thinks  it  a  good  idea,  George — " 

"Oh,"  said  the  younger  woman 
quickly,  with  a  crushing  humility, 
*  *  don't  call  it  my  idea.  I  merely  spoke 
of  it.  I'm  sure  I'm  the  last  one  to  try 
to  force  people  to  take  a  pleasure.  I 
am  sorry  I  made  the  suggestion . ' '  She 
picked  up  her  skirts  and  swept  toward 
the  door ;  but  her  brother  caught  her 

d  spoiled  an  effective  exit.     "  Loo* 
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with  them.     I'll  go  over  the  list  with 
you  to-morrow,  mother,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  caught  her  husband's 
eye,  and  he  did  not  say  what  he  had  in- 
tended to.  He  only  snorted  and  jabbed 
at  his  cutlet.  George  grinned.  "Min- 
erva," he  said,  "it  is  growing  on 
them.  In  time  they  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed.  But  they  don't  appre- 
ciate it  just  at  first,  that's  all." 

"There,  George."  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. "  What  date  did  we  fix  upon, 
Minerva  ?" 

"We  did  not  discuss  it,  I  believe," 
said  Minerva,  "but  I  thought 
that   Wednesday,  the  sixth, 
would  be  a  good  dav." 

"The  sixth  ?■'  sa'id  her  fa-  J 
ther  quickly.  "Why,  your  (' 
mother  and  I  will  be  away  C< 
that  day." 

"Oh,  no,"  added  Mis. 
Lawrence.  "  Your  father  has 
to  go  over  to  New  York  on 
business  that  week,  and  we 
chose  the  sixth  because  '  Fi- 
delio  '  will  be  sung  that  night. 
I  haven't  heard  it  for  years. 
But  I  suppose  we  could  have 
the  tea  on  the  seventh," 

Minerva  turned  to  her  mo- 
ther, "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I 
didn't  suppose  it  made  any 
difiference.  And  the  sixth 
seemed  such  a  good  day  for  ^''^vatefy 
it,  and  so-"  '"*" 

"  Well,  we  will  say  the  seventh.  I'll 
help  you  re-write  the  cards.  Why. 
what  is  the  matter,  Minerva  ?" 

"  Why,  really.  Mother,  it's  too  bad  ; 
but  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late,  I  thought 
I'd  better — well,  save  all  the  time  I 
could,  you  know,  and  give  you  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  too—" 

"Minerva!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Law- 
rence.    ' '  Have  those  cards  been  sent.' ' ' 

"Well,  yes,"  admitted  the  Instru- 
ment of  Providence,  "I  mailed  the 
most  of  them  just  before  dinner.  Now 
I'm  awfully  sorry  ;  but  don't  splutter, 
father.  Yes,  I  know,  mother ;  it's 
too  bad.  But  they  will  give  it  again 
some  time,  and  I'll  take  you  over  to 
New  York  for  it  myself.  Now  don't 
look  so  grie\-ed.  It  will  come  out  all 
right.     I  know  it  will.     Things  always 


do  come  out  right  for  me  in  the  end." 
"  So  they  do,  Minerva,  so  they  do," 
remarked  George  as  he  gazed  thought- 
fully at  the  ceiling.  "I  would  pity 
them  if  they  didn't,"  he  added. 

It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  Minerva's 
greatness  that  within  a  very  few  days 
she  had  made  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
approaching  function  even  before  her 
father.      Privately  he  fumed  to  his  wife 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  rid- 
den over  by  that  girl.     But  after  he  had 
been  skilfully  flattered  for  two  nights, 
and  had  been  successful  at  cribhage  for 
two  more,  he  found  himself 
even    agreeing    to    new    por- 
tieres   in    the   hall  as  a  pos- 
itively necessary  preliminary 
to  the  event.   Miner\'a  had  no 
friction  with  her  mother.   To 
oppose  Minerva  was  always 
more    trouble    than    it    was 
worth.      And,  besides,  Min- 
erva   invariably    did    things 
very  well.    On  one  poiut  only 
did     Mrs.    Lawrence    insist : 
she  would  invite  Miss  Lavi- 
uia  Perkins  and  her  sister, 

"  What!  with  those  ridicu- 
lous false  fronts  and  purple 
bows  ?"  protested  the  daugh- 
ter. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mo- 
ther,    "  they    are    our    near 
he  fumed        neighbors,    and    I    will     not 
'vtfe.  offend  them." 

"Oh,   very    well,   sighed    Minerva, 
"  let  us  hope  they  won't  come." 

George  was  more  difficult.  He  was 
ironical  on  the 
great  question  of 
claret  punch  or 
no  claret  punch; 
professed  to 
have  no  opinion 
as  to  whether 
red  roses  or 
white  should  go 
on  the  mantel; 
and  refused  fi- 
nally and  flatly 
to  come  to  the 
tea.  But  the 
night     before 

the     great     day   ^e  found  himself  agrering 
Minerva  caught  to  new  portieres. 
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him  just  after  dinner. 
"George,"  she  said 
sweetly,  "  I  want  you  to 
unpack  for  me  some  of 
that  china  that  has 
been  put  away  since  we 
moved." 

"Umph,"  said  George, 
"  where  is  it?" 

"  Why  it  is  in  one  of 
those  old  barrels  in  the 
far  end — ' ' 

"What,  down  cellar?" 
"I  think  His  "Why,  yes,  George, 
raspberry  don't  be  absurd.  Where 
vinegar."  jid  you  suppose  it  was? 
It's  in  the  first  barrel,  I  think.  And  I 
want  the  blue  cups ;  they  are  right  on 
top."  Her  brother  disappeared.  There 
was  a  sound  of  stumbling,  and  George 
called,  "  Did  you  say  the  first  or  toe 
second  barrel?  I  suppose,"  sarcastic- 
ally, "you  were  not  aware  there  are 
two  bedsteads  and  the  old  hall  carpet 
pUed  on  top  of  the  barrels  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  called  back  Miner- 
va. I  think  it's  the  first  or  thesecond, 
perhaps.  I'll  come  down  and  hold  the 
light." 

"  No,"  said  George,  firmly.  After 
twenty  minutes  he  emerged.  He  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  excel- 
sior; something  dark  and  sticky  dripped 
from  his  sleeve.  "  1  think,"  said 
George  in  reply  to  Minerva's  exclama- 
tion, "I  think  it  is  raspberry  vine- 
gar. I  hit  a  shelf  with  my  head  and  so 
many  things  dropped  on  me  that  I 
really  can't  be  sure.  I  also  smashed  the 


largest  soup  tureen  and  a  plate  more  or 
less." 

"  Oh,  George, "  said  Minerva,  "Ide- 
clare  you  are  so  good-natured  it's  a 
shame  to  impose  on  you." 

"  Miner\'a,"  said  her  brother,  pick- 
ing the  straws  from  his  hair,  ' '  what  yoii 
mistake  for  good  nature  is  simply  an 
abiding  sense  of  humor.  That's  all. 
But   what   chiefly  sus-  at- 

tains me  is  the  thought  ^^ 

of  how  you  have  left 
your  own  home,  sacri- 
ficing yourself  and  com-  ^sl 
ing  down  here  just  to 
cast  a  ray  of  sunshine 
into  our  joyless  lives. 
I  hope,  my  dear  girl," 
said  George,  as  he  wiped 
at  the  raspberry  vinegar 
with  a  dish-cloth,  "I 
hope  we  are  not  ungrate- 
ful." 

"George,"    inquired 
his  sister,  "did  you  get     '"Theftowers 
the  cups?"  spotUvnUrely. 

"  Yes,  I  got  the  cups.  They  were 
not  in  the  first  barrel,  but  in  a  box.  I 
found  it  out  after  I  had  unpacked  all 
the  barrels." 

When  Minerva  retired  she  noticed 
that  snow  was  falling.  In  the  morn- 
ing huge  drifts  lay  everywhere,  and  it 
was  still  snowing.  "Too  bad,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lawrence.  "  You  won't 
have  many  people  at  the  tea." 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  Minerva, 
"we invited  too  many,  anyway.  But 
I  hope  the  caterer  will  come." 


■«li.ib.to.  •»■  V 

"/m/  wkttf  you  wm^td— forty  quarts." 
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At  two  o'clock  Mrs.  Lawrence  came 
to  her  danghter,  "  Minerva, "  she  said, 
"  Hattie  has  jnst  telephoned  that  she 
can't  get  here."  Hattie  was  Minerva's 
sister,  who  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and 
who  was  to  have  helped  receive.  Miner- 
va was  provoked.  "  Of  course,"  she 
remarked,  "one  of  the  children  has 
scratched  its  finger,  I  suppose.  Isn't 
thatjost  like  Hattie?" 

"  Minerva!"  remonstrat- 
ed her  mother. 

"Wdl,  I  don't  care; 
it  jnst  makes  me  mad," 
retomed  Minerva,  petu- 
lantly. "What  is  it  El- 
len?" 

' '  Please,  Miss  Miner- 
va," said  the  maid,  "the 
florist's  man's  wagon's 
upset  in  a  big  drift  aronnd 
the  corner,  ^d  the  flowers 
spoilt  on   him   entirely." 

Minerva  spread  her 
hands  despairingly.  Then 
shestampedherfoot.  "Go 
tell  him,  Ellen ,  to  gather 


fonr  the  maid   ushered   in   the  Misses 
Perkins.     "We  thought    at    first  we 
wouldn't  come,"   said   Miss   Lavinia, 
"but    then    we  thought  some  might 
not  come,  and  you   might  feel  disap- 
pointed." Miner\'ablessedthedearlady 
in  her  heart.  Miss  Lavinia  was  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the  afternoon.  The  door 
bell  rang  just  once  more;  it  was  when 
a  ser\-ant  came  to  help  the 
Misses  Perkins  across  the 
street  to  their  home. 

George  came  in  at  six 
o'clock.  "It's  a  regular 
blizzard,"  he  announced. 
I  left  the  governor  at  the 
club.  He's  simply  deso- 
lated at  not  getting  here 
this  afternoon ;  you  know 
how  he  would  be.  My, 
but  I'm  chilled  through. 
I  hope  you  have  some- 
thing real  satisfying  for 
dinner." 

' '  Well , ' '  said  Mrs .  Law- 
twr /fe  Afisses    rence,    "  we    have    forty 
quarts    of  excellent  ca/^ 


up  his  floweis  and  bring  them  as  they     frapp^,    George,     and    two    caterers. 


are.  I  won't  have  them  spoiled.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it.  But  you'd  better  send 
out  and  buy  some  buns,  Mother;  the 
caterers  will  back  out  next." 

However,  the  caterers  came,  with 
huge  cans  of  cafi  frappi.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence looked  at  them  doubtfully.  "Isn't 
there  a  good  deal  of  it  ?"  she  ventured. 
"Just  what  you  wanted;  forty  quarts, 
Miss,"  returned  one  of  the  men,  look- 
ing at  Minerva. 

"  I  ordered  twenty,"  murmured 
Minerva.  "  But  it's  better  than  having 
too  little,  Mother,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"Well,"  sighed  Mrs.  I^wrence, 
"  I'msnre  there  will  be  enough." 

lliere  wasqniteenough.  Athalfpast 


will    have    to    keep   them 
night." 

"I  am  truly  relieved  to  know  they 
got  here.  I  hope  the  party  was  a  suc- 
cess," observed  George,  in  a  tone  of 
polite  interest.  "  Hundreds  made 
happy,  I  trust." 

"Oh,  be  as  sarcastic  as  you  wish, 
George,"  returned  Minerva.  "  Per- 
liaps  you  think  I  have  worked  myself 
nearly  to  death  over  this  solely  for  my 
own  pleasure.  Of  course,  mother 
couldn't  expect  many  people  a  day  like 
this.  But  she  has  paid  off  her  social 
debts,  and  she  won't  have  to  give  any- 
thing more  for  a  long  time." 

"  No,"  said  her  mother.  "  Not  for 
a  /owrtime." 
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CHRISTMAS    FESTIVITIES 


EXETER,  in  common  with  most 
country  towns,  rejoiced  in  a  ple- 
thora of  churches.  Her  worthy 
citizens,  delightfully  harmonious  in 
many  respects,  did  not  wholly  agree 
as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  sal- 
vation, and  the  result  was  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  churches  and  religious 
societies,  all  of  which  were  exceedingly 
zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  proselytes  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  faith,  and 
parishioners  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
local  society. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  year  was 
the  Christmas  festival.  Each  church 
society  planned  to  make  its  Christmas 
festival  a  little  better  than  that  of  any 
other.  To  be  sure  the  Upper  Church, 
which  for  reasons  so  shrouded  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity  as  to  be  known  to  no 
man,  had  seceded  from  the  old  Ortho- 
dox Church,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Lower  Church,  from  its  geographical 
situation  on  Front  street,  thought  it 
just  as  well  to  show  that  Lower  Church 
that  it  was  quite  capable  of  administer- 
ing its  affairs.  And,  per  contra,  the 
First,  or  Lower  Church,  while  taking 
great  pains  to  speak  well  of  her  sister 
church,  managed  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  instil  into  the  latter  the  complete 
realization  that,  while  the  roads  to  Para- 
dise might  be  parallel,  they  were  at 
least  separate. 

For  example,  the  two  Baptist 
churches,  while  lustily  singing  on  each 
and  every  Sunday  reassuring  and  com- 
forting words  to  the  effect  that  '*  Salva- 
tion was  firee  to  you  and  me,"  none  the 
less  persisted  in  pursuing  separate  and 
parallel  roads,  which  put  them  to  great 
straits  to  maintain  separate  houses  of 

*  Copyricfat,  H.  A.  Sfante,  1903. 


worship,  separate  pastors, separate  sub- 
scription lists  and  separate  traditions, 
and  to  the  thinking  pilgrim  rendered 
the  words  of  the  dear  old  hymn  mis- 
leading in  the  extreme. 

The  orthodox  Methodist  and  Baptist 
looked  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  tol- 
erance upon  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic, 
which  in  turn  regarded  them  as  worthy 
but  somewhat  jog-trot  and  common, 
and  all  completely  ignored  the  existence 
of  the  small  united  band  of  Adventists. 

The  Unitarian,  however,  stood  alone. 
**  Alone,  alone,  and  every  step  the  mist 
thickened  about  them,'*  was  their  situ- 
ation in  the  minds  of  every  devout  fol- 
lower of  other  faiths.  Was  there  a  con- 
vention to  which  all  the  old  churches 
were  invited,  the  Unitarian  remained 
away,  uninvited  and  solitary,  while  the 
members  of  her  sister  churches  shook 
hands  guardedly,  after  the  manner  of 
pugilists  at  the  call  of  time,  and  re- 
joiced that  they  were  not  as  other  men, 
even  as  did  the  Pharisee  of  old. 

Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Christmas  festivals  were  ex- 
clusively sectarian,  not  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  requiring  the  establishment  of 
a  dead  line,  but  still  sectarian  to  a  point 
that  practically  kept  every  one  within 
the  shadow  of  his  doctrinal  vine  and 
fig-tree. 

These  festivals  were  very  similar. 
They  began  with  a  supper,  which  was 
hugely  enjoyed  by  both  young  and  old. 
This,  commencing  with  prayer,  was  fol- 
lowed by  recitations  of  a  religious  and 
uplifting  nature,  the  singing  of  Sunday 
School  songs,  the  unveiling  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  the  distribution  of 
presents  and  popcorn,  after  which  the 
people  went  home  jaded  but  happy,  and 
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confident  that  no  other  festival  could 
equal  their  own. 

Now  the  one  society  that  openly  vio- 
lated tradition  was  the  Unitarian.  These 
misguided  people,  with  the  praisewor- 
thy desire  of  accommodating  the  public 
and  securing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  held  their  festival  in 
the  town  hall,  which,  after  weeks  of 
preparation,  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  bountiful 
supper  served  at  long  tables,  and  when 
the  tables  were  removed  the  distribution 
of  presents  from  two  and  sometimes 
three  trees  began  from  the  platform. 
After  the  presents  were  distributed  an 
hour  or  more  was  spent  by  the  children 
in  playing  games,  sliding,  falling  and 
bumping  their  heads  on  the  polished 
floor.  At  nine  o'clock  the  children 
were  wrapped  up  and  taken  home,  and 
amid  a  tuning  up  of  violins,  the  liquid 
notes  of  clarinet  and  brazen  tones  of 
comet  and  trombone,  the  young,  the 
middle-aged,  and  sometimes  the  old, 
joined  in  a  jolly  old-fashioned  dance 
until  twelve  o'clock. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  boy  and  girl  was  to  go  to 
the  Unitarian  Christmas  Festival.  What 
wonder  that  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
congested  town  meeting  for  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  Christmas. 

Of  our  friends,  the  majority  were 
legitimate  members  for  various  reasons. 
Plupy's  father  favored  the  Unitarians, 
for  his  daughters  were  tuneful  members 
of  the  choir,  and  there  was  no  church 
in  the  afternoon.  Pewt's  father  had 
painted  the  edifice,  and  was  a  solid 
member  of  the  parish.  Potter's  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  early  members, 
while  Nipper's  uncles  had  secured  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  entire  family  became  ardent 
supporters  of  the  faith.  Beany,  an 
alien,  was  blowboy  of  the  organ  and  a 
functionary  of  importance,  albeit  some- 
what prone  to  slumber  during  the  ser- 
mon and  to  be  awakened  with  a  pin  in 
the  hands  of  the  basso,  the  Hon.  Alva 
Wood,  Pile's  father. 

Regularly  three  nights  a  week  for 
two  weeks  before  Christmas  the  young 


ladies  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 
parish  gathered  at  the  vestry  and  wound 
evergreen  and  made  hemlock  wreaths 
of  the  bountiful  supply  that  the  boys, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fatty  and  the 
motive  power  of  old  Chub,  had  amassed 
during  the  afternoon. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  excursions 
that  an  accident  happened  to  poor  Plupy 
that  nearly  put  that  ingenuous  youth 
out  of  the  running  for  good  and  all. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits  of 
the  boys  was  that  of*  *  bending  birches. ' ' 
There  may  be  some  persons  who  do  not 
know  what  it  means  to  bend  a  birch, 
but  at  that  time  and  in  that  community 
it  was  a  common  and  most  fascinating 
sport,  dangerous  enough  to  be  exciting, 
but  seldom  productive  of  accidents.  It 
consisted  of  selecting  a  tall,  slender 
live  birch,  large  enough  to  allow  a  boy 
'to  climb  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  before  it 
swayed  too  much  to  support  his  weight. 
Then  at  the  proper  moment  the  climber 
swung  outward,  with  his  full  weight 
hanging  by  his  hands,  and  the  birch 
bending  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
stately  sweep,  when  the  climber  let  go, 
and  the  tree  sprang  back  into  place. 
The  sensation  was  absolutely  unique. 

Now  there  was  a  large  birch  that 
none  of  the  boys  had  dared  to  bend.  It 
stood  apart  from  its  kind,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  small  pine  trees.  On  the 
afternoon  in  question  the  boys  had  filled 
the  rattle  cart  to  the  brim  with  green, 
and  before  starting  homeward  had  bent 
all  the  birches  in  the  neighborhood  but 
this  one. 

Much  to  their  astonishment  Plupy, 
when  *  *  stumped '  *  to  bend  the  big  birch, 
announced  his  willingness  to  try  it,  and 
spitting  on  his  hands  and  wrapping  his 
long  legs  snakewise  about  the  tree,  be- 
gan with  many  grunts  and  wry  faces  to 
make  the  toilsome  ascent.  When  he 
had  ascended  about  a  dozen  feet  he  be- 
gan to  waver  in  his  fixed  purpose,  but 
the  jeers  of  the  boys  drove  him  higher, 
until  he  had  reached  the  height  of  about 
twenty-five  feet,  when  the  swaying  of 
the  tall  tree  warned  him  that  he  could 
not  go  any  higfher  with  safety.  Then, 
on  looking  down,  he  was  appalled  at 
the  height  and  afraid  to  swing  out. 

**Aw,     Plupy*s     afraid!"     sneered 
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bawled  Fatty,  his  eyes  protruding  with 
excitement. 

' '  Git  under  him  and  let  him  fall  on 
you.  Fatty,"  urged  Bug,  "'Twonthurt 
much." 

"  Hold  on,  Plupy,  till  we  cut  down 
the  pine  tree,"  shrielced  Potter,  tearing 
around  like  a  cat  in  a  fit. 

"  I  can't.  I  can't,"  gurgled  Plupy, 
whose  arms  were  stretched  to  their 
utmost  tension. 

"  Drive  the  team  under  him,  shouted 
Fuzzy,  as  he  ran  for  old  Chub." 

Amid  shrill  encouragement  from  the 
others  to  hold  on,  Fatty  and  Puzzy  un- 
hitched Chub  and  drove  at  a  gallop,  the 
cart  bounding  over  the  hummocks  and 
the  evergreen  streaming  behind. 

"Hurry  up,  I'm  slippin',  I'm  slip- 
pin'  1"  gasped  Plupy  desparingly. 

Alas !  before  the  team  reached  him 
hb  hands  relaxed  their  grip,  and  with 
a  hoarse  bellow  he  came  shooting 
through  the  air  like  a  limp  scarecrow, 
just  in  time  to  strike  full  on  old  Chub's 
fat  round  back,  from  which  he  re- 
bounded like  a  rubber  ball  into  a  thick 
snarl  of  wild  blackberry  vines,  where  he 
lay  unhort  but  howling  like  a  maniac, 
while  the  astonished  horse,  plunging 
wildly  to  one  side,  tipped  the  wagon 
over  and  dragged  it  some  distance  be- 
fore he  brought  up  and  was  firmly  an- 
chored between  two  trees. 

After  righting  the  wagon,  and  rescu- 
-iug  the  limp  and  recumbent  but  un- 
injured form  of  the  sadly  bedraggled 
hero,  the  boys  drove  to  the  vestry, 
where  they  delivered  their  load  of  ever- 
green to  a  committee  of  young  ladies, 
who  were  assisted  by  several  academy 
students. 

For  several  evenings  the  boys  at- 
tended the  vestry,  and  worked  their  • 
fingers  to  the  bone  in  stripping 
hemlock  boughs  for  the  girls,  who, 
each  attended  by  an  academy  student, 
wove  the  twigs  into  streamers  and 
wreaths,  and  who,  at  ten  o'clock,  were 
escorted  home  by  the  self-same  academy 
students,  who  were  in  turn  waylaid  by 
our  boy  friends  and  mercilessly 
"  riugged  "  with  hard  snow  balls. 

The  Unitarian  Festival  was  to  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 
Christmas,  and    in    the  afternoon  the 


boys  were  on  hand  working  like  Tro- 
jans. Their  first  duty  was  to  remove 
the  settees  from  the  hall.  Ordinarily 
the  settees  were  lowered  through  a  trap- 
door to  the  basement,  but  as  some  re- 
pairs were  being  made  in  the  basement 
there  was  only  room  for  a  part  of  them, 
and  accordingly  the  rest  were  piled  at 
one  end  of  the  hall. 

After  completing  two  huge  but  ex- 
ceedingly unsteady  stacks,  the  boys 
mounted  ladders  and  helped  book  up 
streamers,  tacked  the  bunting  around 
the  platform,  lugged  in  the  Christmas 
trees,  and  ran  here  and  there  after  gim- 
lets, screwdrivers  and  other  necessary 
articles,  while  the  students  flirted  witii 
the  young  ladies  and  the  superintendent 
fussed  around  and  gave  directions. 

At  six  o'clock  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  people  began  to  troop  iu  sing- 
ly, in  paiis,  in  bunches  and  platoons. 

Soou  the  long  tables  were  filled,  and 
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he  began  to  beat  time  to  the  music  and 
to  perform  a  pas  seul^  to  their  un- 
bounded delight,  and  suddenly,  his 
mind  changing,  he  began  to  address  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  sin  of  dan- 
cing to  the  amused  urchins.  Now  the 
huge  stacks  of  settees  had  been  nod- 
ding and  trembling  for  some  time  under 
the  measured  tread  of  the  dancers,  and 
as  he  lurched  and  steadied  himself  by 
holding  on  to  the  seats,  at  once,  with  a 
grinding,  shuddering  crackle,  the  en- 
tire stack  toppled  over.  The  boys 
scattered  with  warning  cries,  but  the 
poor  drunkard  was  caught  and  buried 
under  a  huge  mass  of  seats. 

Instantly  the  dancing  ceased,  and  a 
crowd  of  excited  men  and  women 
gathered,  asking  questions  and  getting 
in  each  other's  way,  while  the  men  be- 
gan to  drag  and  lift  the  settees  away 
from  the  supposed  lifeless  body  of  the 
imprisoned  one.  But  even  as  they 
worked  a  muffled  voice  chanted  : — 


' '  Hark  from  the  tomb  a  moumf til  sound, 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry.** 

Re-assured,  they  workedlikeTrojans, 
when  again  the  voice  sang  as  impatient 
of  delay : — 

**  Lift  up  your  heads,  ve  gates  of  brass, 
Ye  bars  of  iron  yield." 

And  then,  in  a  resigned  and  patient 
but  still  maudlin  voice  : — 

*•  Sun  and  moon  and  stars  decay. 
Time  shaU  soon  this  earth  remove; 
Rise,  my  soul,  and  haste  away 
To  seats  prepared  above." 

By  this  time  the  settees  were  removed 
and  he  was  found  prostrate  but  unhurt. 
As  he  was  removed  from  the  hall  he 
solemnly  stared  about  him,  and  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  the  boys  said. 
**  Those  are  my  murderers.'*  At  once 
the  entire  blame  for  the  accident  was 
laid  at  their  doors.  In  vain  their  de- 
nials; they  were  at  once  sent  home  in 
disgrace,  and  the  dance  went  on. 


M.^ 


THE    BOYS    GIVE    A    PICNIC 


The  advent  of  a  new  boat  on  the  river 
turned  the  minds  of  the  proprietors  of 
that  remarkable  conveyance  to  thoughts 
of  hospitality.  The  boys  had  for  several 
days  indulged  in  earnest  discussion  over 
the  proper  method  of  entertaining  their 
lady  friends.  Indeed  the  discussion 
had  on  one  occasion  taken  quite  a  per- 
sonal turn,  and  the  participants  had  in- 
dulged in  much  recrimination. 

Whacker,  who  entertained  a  passion 
for  a  young  lady  living  on  Town  Hill, 
had  been  taunted  with  that  fact  by  his 
brothers  Bug  and  Puzzy,  and  had  at 
once  dared  *  *  Three  among  them  to  face 
him  on  the  bloody  sand."  There  be- 
ing but  two,  and  those  two  accepting 
the  invitation  with  enthusiasm,  a  most 
interesting  fistic  argument  was  the  im- 
mediate result. 

Plupy,  too,  had  rather  more  to  say 
than  usual,  owing  to  his  good  fortune 
in  the  possession  of  certain  attractive 
sisters,    whose    fascinations     had     so 


worked  upon  the  sensitive  natures  of 
Doctor  (Willy)  Swett  and  Dany  Win- 
gate,  that  they  deemed  an  ofiensiveand 
defensive  league  with  the  ever  verdant 
Plupy  much  to  be  desired. 

Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, when  Fatty  intimated  a  fell  inten- 
tion to  put  a  **tin  ear"  on  Plupy,  a 
proceeding  utterly  unnecessary  in  view 
of  that  stripling's  ample  equipment,  he 
was  dumbfounded  at  the  promptitude 
with  which  Doctor  and  Dany  stepped 
out  and  informed  him  that  before  he 
licked  Plupy  he  must  lick  them. 

These  unexpected  but  welcome  rein- 
forcements so  encouraged  the  hitherto 
peaceful  Plupy  that  in  language  suit- 
able to  the  theme  he  walked  into  Fatty 
and  soon  stripped  that  gentleman  of 
every  shred  of  character,  secure  in  the 
protection  so  opportunely  vouchsafed. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  acri- 
mony of  the  proceedings,  it  was  impos- 
sible for   these  youngsters  to  nourish 
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ill-feeling  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  matter  was  finally  arrived  at  by 
the  terms  of  which  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  picnic  at  the  Eddy  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Each  boy  was  to  invite  a  companion 
dear  to  his  heart,  for  whose  comfort, 
safety  and  well-being  he  was  to  be 
severally  responsible  during  the  day. 
He  was  to  importune  the  young  lady 
honored  with  his  invitation  to  cook, 
boil,bake,fry  or  otherwise  prepare  sundry 
viands  for  the  refreshment  of  the  assem- 
blage, or  failing  in  this,  to  procure  and 
provide  the  same  by  cajolery,  persua- 
sion, entreaty,  right  of  discovery, 
trover  or  petty  larceny,  from  blood  re- 
lations, collaterals,  or  chance  acquaint- 
ances. 

As  the  boat  would  accommodate  but 
eight  persons,  half  the  bo5rs,  with  their 
respective  partners,  were  to  start  for  the 
Eddy  by  boat,  and  the  remaining  half 
were  to  walk,  reversing  the  method  on 
the  return. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  brilliant  as- 
semblage met  on  the  river  bank,  the 
girls  brave  in  ribbons  and  many-colored 
plaids,  the  boys  in  yellow  linen  suits  of 
exceeding  stiffness  and  starchiness. 
Several  of  the  young  ladies  wore  their 
hair  in  becoming  ringlets,  while  those 
whose  hair  had  been,  in  deference  to  a 
prevailing  custom,  cut  the  previous 
spring,  confined  their  abbreviated  tresses 
in  beaded  nets  of  the  latest  style. 

And  now,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son, quite  common,  however,  in  gather- 
ings of  this  sort,  great  formality  and 
precision  of  address  prevailed.  The 
gentlemen  commonly  known  as  Bug, 
Fatty,  Plupy,  Puzzy,  Potter,  etc.,  now 
were  known  to  each  other  by  the  less 
familiar  but  more  euphonious  Oilman, 
Chadwick,  Shute,  etc.,  and  to  the  ladies 
as  Mister  Oilman,  Mister  Chadwick, 
Mister  Shute,  etc.;  while  the  young 
ladies,  known  upon  less  ceremonious 
occasions  as  Lil  and  Jen  and  Keene  and 
Nell  and  Cele,  and  by  other  aflFectionate 
and  familiar  appellations,  now  were  ad- 
dressed as  Miss  UlXy  and  Miss  Jenny 
and  Miss  Keene  and  Miss  Nelly. 

All  the  ladies  turned  out  their  toes 
when  they  walked,  and  held  their  heads 


very  high,  and  shrieked  delicate  little 
shrieks  when  the  boat  rocked,  while  the 
young  gentlemen  looked  brave  and  fierce, 
and  talked  knowingly  about  keeping 
her  trim  and  on  an  easy  keel,  and  pass- 
ing the  supplies  aft,  and  looking  out  for 
the  starboard  sweep  and  other  nautical 
expressions  pertinent  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

As  the  boat,  bearing  its  precious 
freight  slowly  breasted  the  current 
the  rest  of  the  party,  on  invitation  of 
Fatty,  repaired  to  his  barn  where,  to 
their  great  delight,  they  found  a  capa- 
cious farm  wagon  had  been  provided 
with  chairs,  and,  to  quote  the  polite 
formula  of  that  gentleman,  **  The  car- 
riage was  waiting,  ladies.*' 

Plupy,  having  no  partner,  owingto  his 
being,  if  not  a**  laggard  in  love*'  at 
least  unfortunate  in  that  pursuit,  was 
at  once  elected  as  charioteer  and  took  a 
seat  on  the  dash-board,  while  the  others, 
arranging  themselves  in  pairs  on  the 
seats  provided,  shouted  to  the  impatient 
Plupy  to  "let  him  go." 

Plupy  improved  the  occasion  to  ad- 
minister a  sharp  cut  to  poor  Chub  as  an 
incentive  to  well  doing.  There  was  a 
snort,  a  plunge  forward,  a  chorus  of 
shrill  screams,  a  waving  of  legs,  plaid 
skirts  and  yellow  linen,  a  rattling  of 
chairs,  and  a  breaking  of  wagon  wheels, 
and  the  entire  load  of  happj-  passengers 
was  unceremoniously  dumped  on  the 
driveway,  while  the  excited  and  justly 
resentful  horse  made  a  break  for  the 
yawning  stable  door,  unmindful  of 
Plupy 's  frantic  efforts  to  pull  him  down. 

The  disheveled  ladies  were  rescued, 
brushed,  dusted  and  consoled  bv  the 
graceful  and  tactful  courtesy  of  Fatty's 
mother,  whose  presence  alone  prevented 
the  immediate  mobbing  of  Plupy. 

All  thoughts  of  again  mounting  the 
conveyance  being  out  of  the  question, 
they  started  on  foot  for  the  Eddy,  Fat- 
ty, whose  plans  had  been  prematurely 
rufned  by  Plupy  *s  malfeasance  in  office, 
covertly  shaking  his  fist  at  that  lanky 
youth  and  breathing  maledictions  and 
threats  to  '*  just  wait  and  see  if  I  don't 
lam  you." 

In  spite  of  the  delay  occasioned  by 
the  accident  they  arrived  at  the  picnic 
grounds  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
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boat,  and  without  special  incident,  ex- 
cept that  Plupy,  in  attempting  to  shin 
a  picket  fence,  had  split  the  leg  of  his 
trousers  nearly  to  the  waist  line,  which 
had  occasioned  that  worthy  considera- 
ble mortification,  as,  holding  himself 
together  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  clutching  his  bat,  he  sped  for 
home  to  make  a  necessary  change  of 
apparel. 

And  now  joyful  shouts  and  the  reg- 
ular thump  of  rowlocks  announced  the 
approachof  the  boat,  which  soon  swung 
round  the  bend  with  Doc  and  Whacker 
pulling  sturdily,  although  in  a  highly 
apoplectic  State,  the  ladies  now  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  and  now  trailing 
their  fair  hands  in  the  water,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  labor  of  the  oars- 
men, who  were,  however,  too  polite  to 
speak  of  it. 

Arriving  at  the  landing  place,  a  tree 
stump  projecting  over  the  pool,  the 
boat,  like  Mary's  little  lamb,  was  teth- 
ered to  a  stone,  and  the  gentlemen  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  assisting  the 
ladies  to  alight,  which  with  delicate  lit- 
tle screams  and  with  great  agility  three 


of  them  proceeded  to  do.  And  now 
dire  misfortune  befell  Dany's  compan- 
ion, for  when  Fatty,  standing  on  the 
narrow  stump,  gracefully  extended  his 
hand  to  assist  her  from  the  boat  he  for- 
got that  his  plump  proportions  left 
about  as  much  room  on  the  stump  as 
might  be  safely  occupied  by  a  chipping 
bird.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  she 
jumped,  impelled  by  a  vigorous  pull 
from  the  powerful  arms  of  Fatty,  she 
struck  him  full  in  his  manly  stomach, 
at  which  he  sat  violently  down  with  a 
gasping  "oof,"  while  she,  rebounding 
from  the  impact,  sank  to  her  neck  in 
the  cool  waters  and  remained  clinging 
frantically  to  the  stump  and  shrieking 
fortissimo. 

Instantly  the  most  tremendous  excite- 
ment took  possession  of  the  picnickers. 
While  the  girls  shrieked  wildly  the  boys 
with  one  accord  tore  down  the  bank, 
shouting  words  of  cheer  and  shrill  direc- 
tions. In  a  trice  a  human  chain  was 
formed,  the  idea  emanating  from  the 
practical  mind  of  Potter,  who  had  read 
of  similar  feats  performed  by  the  mon- 
keys of  South  America,  and  the  imper- 
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iled  fair  one  was  snatched  from  her  un- 
comfortable position  and  with  such 
rapidity  that  her  arm  was  nearly  pulled 
from  its  socket,  wherupon  she  showed 
proper  gratitude  by  calling  Fatty  a 
"big  lummux  "  and  taking  refuge  in 
tears,  while  the  boys  heaped  ignominy 
on  that  much-tried  youth,  who  stoutly 
repelled  the  insinuation  that  he  "done 
it  a-pnrpose." 

At  this  juncture  an  event  occurred 
most  opportunely  to  dissipate  angry 
feelings.  '  Plupy,  who  had  made  the 
best  of  his  time  in  changing  his  raiment, 
and  ruuning  and  walking  through  the 
wood-path,  had  heard  the  shrieks  and 
shouts  of  "  Keene's  in  the  river!" 
*' Keene's  in  the  river!"  and  came 
charging  up  the  path  at  a  rate  of  speed 
perfectly  phenomenal,  and  with  a  look 
on  his  countenance  of  horrified  interro- 
gation. 

Noting  the  tears  and  commotion,  and 
believing  his  sister  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  he  rushed  toward  the  bank  shout- 
ing: "  Where  did  she 
go  down  ?    Tell  me, 
filers,    where    she 
went  down  f" 

Bug,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, pointed  to 
a  place  a  few  feet  from 
the  lower  bank  where 
a  few  bubbles  were 
rising,  and  Plupy, 
tearing  off  his  coat 
and  casting  aside  his 
hat,  dived  from  the 
bank  like  an  otter. 

Unfortunately    the 
water  at  the  place  in- 
dicated by  Bug  was 
only  about  two   feet 
deep,  and  when  Plu- 
py struck   his  body 
seemed    to    shut    up 
like   an   accordion , 
while  his  legs  appar- 
ently flew  in  every  di- 
rection, and  when  he 
arose    his    head  was 
plastered  with  slime,         ^-w'J*  ff»-  * 
mud,  pickerel  weed  and  water  snails, 
while  his  state  of  mind  was  not  im- 
proved at  the  uobotmded  merriment  of 
bblxieiida. 


After  he  had  washed  off  the  coating 
of  mud  he  waded  ashore  and  retired 
to  the  forest  primeval  to  remove  and 
wring  out  his  garments  and  rehabilitate 
himself,  while  his  companiou  in  misfor- 
tune, accompanied  by  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  to  soften  the  maternal  wrath 
and  secure  her  return,  sloppily  trailed 
homeward,  whence  they  triumphant- 
ly returned  after  about  an  hour's  ab- 

During  their  absence  the  fire  had  been 
kindled,  the  cloth  laid  with  an  enticing 
supply  of  provisions.   There  was  a  cer- 
tain similarity  in  the  contributions,  how- 
ever, while  the  lass  from  Town  Hill  con- 
tributed apple  tarts  and  pickles,  the  girl 
from   Spring   Street    furuished   goose- 
berry  tarts  and    picklelilly,   while  the 
diminutive  lady  from  Front  Street  pro- 
ducea    cranberry  turnovers,   astrachan 
apples,   and    jurableS,  and   the    Court 
Street  representatives  disclosed  cream 
pie,   seed   cakes,    and  green  gage  jam 
sandwiches.      Lemonade    and   current 
shrub  furnished    the 
liquid    part    of    the 
entertainment,  to 
which    they   applied 
themselves  with   the 
appetites    of   youth, 
all   present  consum- 
ing   vast    quantities 
of  semi -solids  and  li- 
quids,   although    the 
ladies  protested  that 
they   could    not    eat 
a   mouthful,   their 
nerves   having    been 
so  upset  by  the  thril- 
ling rescue  of  the  im- 
perilled. 

After  dinner,  in  re- 
sponse to  invitations 
of  the  gentlemen,  the 
Sisters  from  Court 
Streetsang  that  cheer- 
ful ditty  ■ '  The  Gyp- 
sy's Warning,"  near- 
ly reducing  the  com- 
,       pany    to    tears    by 
■^  «"0«^'-  /r^         their  lugubrious  ren- 
dering of  thote  pregnant  words  : — 
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This  was  followed  by  another  duet  in 
thirds  by  the  young  ladies  from  Court 
Street,  entitled  **  Now  I  Lay  Me  Down 
to  Sleep/*  evidently  intended  as  a  hit 
at  Fatty,  who,  crouched  up  against  a 
tree,  was  apparently  developing  som- 
nolent tendencies  to  a  marked  degree. 

Indeed  the  entire  company  gradually 
became  very  quiet.  Suddenly  Fatty, 
upon  whose  brow  beads  of  cold  perspi- 
ration had  started,  and  whose  com- 
plexion had  suddenly  taken  on  a  most 
unhealthy  greenish  hue,  feigned  a  de- 
sire to  see  if  he  could  find  a  squirreVs 
nest,  and  bolted  for  a  clump  of  dwarf 
cedars,  from  the  depths  of  which  shortly 
arose  hideous  sounds  of  distress. 

Now  whether  from  that  spirit  of  im- 
itation that  is  pronounced  so  flattering 
•  to  its  object,  or  from  other  reasons  of  a 
purely  physical  nature,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  taken  violently 
ill  and  groaned  dismally,  to  the  great 
dismay  and  terror  of  their  companions. 

But  their  illness  was  of  short  duration, 
for  a  sudden  crackling  of  flames  and 
clouds  of  pungent  smoke  arose  and 
smote  their  childish  hearts  with  terror. 
During  the  concert  the  fire  had  crept 
unnoticed  to  the  edge  of  the  underbrush, 
and  now  gathering  force  from  the  sun- 
dried  brush  was  rapidly  making  for  the 
large  timber.  In  an  instant  sickness 
was  forgotten,  and  all  hands  became 
heroic,  desperate  fire-fighters. 

With  pails,  pitchers,  tin  cans  and 
bailing  dipper,  a  bucket-line  to  the  river 
was  formed,  while  some  beat  the  flames 
with  hemlock  boughs,  and  others 
drenched  the  ground.  The  flames 
roared  at  them,  scorched  their  faces  and 
singed  their  shoes,  yet  they  fought  on 
desparingly,  conscious  that  an  awful 
forest  fire  would  ensue  should  the  fire 
get  to  the  belt  of  thick  trees. 


And  now  there  was  a  sound  of  tramp- 
lijig  hoofs,  and  from  far  down  the  Eddy 
path  came  old  Chub,  with  ears  laid 
back  and  outstretched  neck,  while  erect 
in  the  long  wagon,  with  shirt  thrown 
open,  and  snow-white  hair  and  beard 
flying  in  the  wind,  stood  a  magnificent 
figure,  old  Edward  Giddings,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  farm ,  urging  on 
the  old  horse  with  hoarse  shouts,  while 
clinging  to  the  swaying  wagon  were 
his  men,  Gilroy,  Flanagan,  and  Elliot. 

Oh,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the 
horse  with  great  bounds  sweep  around 
into  the  clearing,  the  wagon  careering 
on  two  wheels  and  the  erect  figure  bal- 
ancing like  a  centaur,  and  a  fine  sight 
to  see  those  seasoned  fighters  charge  the 
common  enemy.  Even  then  it  was  a 
hard  fight,  and  not  until  all  hands  were 
nearly  exhausted  was  the  danger  over. 

And  now  behold  our  children,  chil- 
dren now,  with  all  their  airs  and  graces 
forgotten,  children  with  downcast,  hot 
faces  and  tearful  eyes,  standing  before 
their  grim  judge  to  hear  their  fate. 

As  the  stem  old  man  looked  them 
over  a  quiet  twinkle  appeared  in  his 
shrewd,  gray  eyes  and  he  grimly  mut- 
tered :  **  Waal,  yer  plucky  youngsters, 
anyway,  but  don*t  ye — don't  ye  ever 
kindle  another  fire  in  these  woods  agin 
as  long  as  ye  live.** 

And  it  was  this  same  stem  old  man 
who  lifted  the  tired  girls  tenderly  into 
the  wagon  and  bade  the  boys  *  *  pile  in, '  * 
and  who  carried  them  to  their  homes ; 
and  it  was  his  kindly  words  that  reas- 
sured their  parents  and  brought  them 
praise  instead  of  blame  in  the  home  cir- 
cle. 

Indeed,  to  quote  from  the  old  school 
reader,  but  for  him  *'  Many  a  rod,  I 
grieve  to  say,  was  put  in  use  on  that 
unlucky  night.'* 


HER  SILENCE 


I  cartnot  love  you  as  another  might 
More  rich  in  all  the  subtleties   of  speech, 
I  only  love  you  as  a  girl  may  love 
Beyond  her  reach. 


I  only  know  that  when  you  come  to  tne^ 
Words  fall  away^  and  silence  wraps  me  rounds 
But  when  you  speak  it  seems  as  if  on  highy 
Stars  heard  the  sound! 

ALICE  CORBIN 


ARLES  J.  BONAPAI 

A  Useful  Citizen 
By    JOHN  F.  BROWNELL 


YEARS  ago,  when  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte told  Iiis  fellow  Baltimoreaiis 
that  be  thought  free  education  as 
demoralizing  as  free  food  and  drink,  he 
was  dubbed  "Soup-house  Charlie  "  in 
derision.  I.ater,  when  he  seized  upon 
certain  of  them  and  pushed  them  into  jail , 
they  call^  him  other  and  more  pictur- 
esque names — this  time  in  earnest. 
Now  the  sentences  of  most  of  them 
having  expired,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte 
having  been  elevated  to  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  his  popular  or  pet  name  has 
become  "Charlie  the  Crook  Chaser." 
The  last  of  this-  series  of  printable  and 
unprintable  titles  is  by  far  the  best.  It 
fits  him  as  well  as  he  fits  the  post  of  Cor- 
ruption-ventilator -in -ordinary  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  his  man  when  he 
chose  Mr.  Bonaparte  to  investigate  the 
postal  and  Indian  frauds.  When  both 
were  younger  men  they  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  civil  service  reform  together. 
Outwardly  they  are  as  unlike  as  D'Ar- 
tagnan  and  Richelieu,  but  the  same 
ideas  aud  ideals  andtheories  and  motives 
govern  each.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  fighter 
on  his  own  account — a  physical  fighter, 
thatis,  withswordandgun.  Mr.  Bona- 
parte has  done  no  fighting  of  this  sort, 
but  a  certain  grand-uncle  of  his  did, 
and  the  strain  has  not  died  out.  The 
battles  of  the  latter-day  Bonaparte  have 
been  -against  the  windmills  of  corrup- 
tion and  breach  of  public  trust.  He 
knocked  them  over  and  trampled  upon 
them  and  he  is  at  it  still.  Were  he 
President  of  the  United  States  the  pen- 
itentiary walls  would  bulge.  Were  he 
Governor  of  his  native  State  of  Mary- 
land the  legislature— House  of  Dele- 
gates, Senate  and  "third  house" — 
would  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned . 
Were  he  H&yor  of  Baltimore— but  it  is 


useless  to  speculate  upon  the  possible 
result ;  he  will  never  be  Mayor  or  Gov- 
ernor or  President.  The  "leaders" 
will  see  to  that. 

Nearly  every  one  has  heard  the  story 
of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  family  tree.  In 
Baltimore  they  still  show  three  or  four 
bouses  in  which  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
the  great  Napoleon's  brother,  met,  or  is 
said  to  have  met,  or  didn't  meet,  the 
lovely  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of 
old  Patterson  the  nabob.  Jerome  was 
on  his  way  home  to  France  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  Patterson,  the  father, 
was  Baltimore's  leading  merchant,  with 
clipper  ships  bearing  his  bouse  flag  sail- 
ing all  of  the  seven  seas,  and  a  fortune 
tiMt,  for  those  days,  was  immense. 
When  the  distinguished  visitor  came  to 
Baltimore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  leading 
merchant  to  entertain  him  and  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  the  house  to  dance 
with  hint  and  smile  upon  him.  Eliza- 
beth was  fair  almost  beyond  all  dreams 
of  fairness,  and  Jerome — well,  Jerome 
was  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  It  was 
the  first,  the  most  imprudent  aud  the 
most  uulucky  of  the  long  series  of 
American -European  marriages.  A  few 
years  afterward  Elizabeth  was  back  in 
Baltimore  again  with  her  infant  son. 
Napoleon,  impatient  of  romance,  had 
arranged  a  divorce;  Jerome  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Catheriue,  and  the  dream 
was  over, 

Mrae.  Bonaparte  was  practically  dis- 
owned by  her  stem  old  father,  who  had 
bitterly  opposed  her  marriage,  but  she 
saved  a  few  dollars,  at  least,  from  the 
wreck  of  her  life  and  these  dollars  soon 
grew.  Her  son,  Jerome,  made  them 
grow  still  more,  and  when  his  sons,  in 
turn,  came  to  inherit  their  patrimony  it 
was  worth  inheriting.  One  of  these 
sons  went  to  France  and  entered  the 


Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte. 


•e  BaUim. 


army  and  died  with  a  score  of  medals 
and  decorations  upon  his  breast.  The 
other  remained  in  Baltimore  and  prac- 
ticed law. 

Properly  to  understand  this  American 
BoDaparte  it  is  necessary  to  consider  his 
personal  architecture.  People  who  seek 
to  flatter  him  by  telling  him  that  he  looks 
like  Napoleon  irritate  him,  for  he  knows 
that  he  is  taller  and  homelier  and  more 
ungainly.    His  body  is  thick  and  sturdy- 


■niftiim-ventilaiet-in-otdina  ry 

looking  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  as 
small,  almost,  as  a  woman's.  His  neck 
is  larije  and  strong— as  it  should  be  to 
support  his  massive  head.  This  head 
is  a  double-decker— a  vast,  round,  rug- 
ged head,  with  curious  rises  over  the 
temples.  It  is  the  cannon-ball  head  of 
a  warrior,  with  room  for  two  sets  of 
brains— and  it  is  bald,  for  the  larger 
part,  and  smooth  and  shiny.  When 
Mr.  Bonaparte  takes  off  his  hat  and  be- 
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gins  to  roll  this  head — a  trick  that  he 
has — it  seems  almost  monstrous. 

Beneath  the  forehead  lurks  the  Bona- 
parte smile.  It  is  there  all  the  time — 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  is  there 
when  its  owner  arises  in  court  to  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  upon  a  dead  judge,  it 
is  there  when  he  lashes  the  **  leaders  '* 
on  the  stump,  and  it  is  there  when  he 
is  in  a  case  and  the  witnesses  for  the 
other  side  begin  to  perspire  coldly. 
This  smile,  though  even  its  owner  may 
not  have  known  it,  was  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  the  Baltimore  Reform  League 
in  the  year  of  grace  1895,  when  the  an- 
cient and  odorous  democracy  of  Mary- 
land faced  **  Soup-house  Charlie  "  and 
went  tumbling  into  a  heap  of  writhing 
grafters,  scared  **  leaders  **  and  twisted 
machinery.  It  is  a  smile  of  fascination 
and  woful  troubles — sweet,  oily,  insin- 
uating, seductive,  deceitful,  sarcastic, 
sardonic,  terrifying,  paralyzing  and  dia- 
bolical. When  the  lesser  law-breakers 
of  the  old  machine  faced  it,  it  seemed 
fairly  hellish.  If  Bonaparte  had  bawled 
at  them  and  called  them  names  they 
would  have  understood  him  and  op- 
posed him.  But  with  that  grisly ,  gliastl\' 
smile  upon  his  countenance  he  seemed 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Many  a  Maryland  politician 
who  was  never  directly  blasted  by  it 
sees  it  in  his  dreams — and  one  who  has 
best  cause  thus  to  see  it  is  the  Honora- 
ble Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  senator,  states- 
man and  presidential  possibility.  Were 
Mr.  Bonaparte  to  die  to-morrow  Mr. 
Cyorman's  chances  of  being  President 
would  be  vastlv  increased. 

As  a  stump  speaker,  Mr.  Bonaparte 
is  a  horrible  nightmare  to  the  Mary- 
land democracy.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  others,  of  course,  to  say  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  upheavel 
of  1895,  when  the  Democratic  Party, 
having  waxed  fat  during  long  years  of 
unquestioned  power,  was  suddenly 
given  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Maryland  has  had  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  then,  but 
they  have  been  as  white  lilies  com- 
pared to  those  that  went  before.  Both 
parties  in  the  State  are  still  corrupt  to- 
day, and  Mr.  Bonaparte  knows  it  and 
will  be  heard  from  on  the  subject  later 


on,  but  the  improvement,  since  the  re- 
volt, has  been  almost  infinite.  Before 
1895  the  municipal  government  of  Bal- 
timore city  was  as  utterly  corrupt  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  Directly  growing 
out  of  the  upheaval  of  that  year  there 
came  a  demand  for  better  things.  Balti- 
more's new  city  charter  was  the  first  re- 
sult and  the  second  was  the  election  of 
Thomas  G.  Hayes,  as  Mayor.  Bona- 
parte, outwardly,  at  least,  is  a  Republi- 
can. Hayes  was  a  **  regular'*  Demo- 
crat. It  was  not  the  party  that  Bona- 
parte fought,  but  its  ward-heelers  and 
grafters  and  thieving  wire-pullers. 

Few  men  who  have  not  had  actual 
personal  experience  in  combatting  a 
corrupt  ring  can  even  remotely  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  task.  Politicians  are  not 
ignorant  brigands,  easily  ensnared. 
Many  of  them,  in  truth,  are  men  of  re- 
markable intelligence  and  resource, 
whose  ethical  deficiencies  seem  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  cunning,  ingenuity 
and  dogged  perseverance.  To  men  of 
this  sort  Mr.  Bonaparte  in  his  big  battle 
was  a  foeman  worth  figliting.  He  had 
ingenuity  that  made  theirs  look  puny, 
and  he  had  persistence  too. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Baltimore  Re- 
form League,  of  which  he  was  then 
I)resi(lent,  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  official  doings  of  a  prominent 
federal  office-holder.  Mr.  Bonaparte, 
who  did  most  of  the  investigating,  dis- 
covered what  he  regarded  as  a  long 
series  of  deliberate  violations  of  the 
civil  service  rules.  He  drew  up  a  re- 
port accordingly  and  proi)osed  to  sub- 
mit it  for  the  ap])roval  of  the  associa- 
tion at  its  next  annual  meeting.  Mean- 
while the  friends  of  the  official  in  (jues- 
tion  in  the  association — for,  like  every 
■other  organization,  it  has  its  hypocrites 
— secretly  decided  to  '*  pack  ''  the  meet- 
ing and  vote  the  report  down .  They 
arrived  bright  and  early  and  waited  for 
the  roll  call.  But  Mr.  Bonaparte  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  overcome.  After 
listening  attentively  to  the  formal  and 
specious  arguments  against  the  report. 
he  arose  and  made  a  speech  of  half  an 
hour's  length,  bitterly  arraign  in  j^  the 
official  in  the  limelight.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  latter 's  friends  still  remained 
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by  their  guns,  he  began  the  same  speech 
aU  over  again.  When  it  was  done  once 
more,  he  began  it  another  time— and  so 
he  talked,  on  and  on,  over  and  over, 
six,  seven,  eight,  ten  times — until  it 
was  nearly  dawn  and  the  last  friend  of 
the  official  was  asleep.  Then  he  and 
his  faithful  followers  adopted  the  report. 
He  had  taken  care  to  send  copies  of  it 
to  the  morning  papers  beforehand.  He 
knew  what  the  result  would  be. 

Several  times  during  its  more  strenu- 
ous years,  the  members  of  the  Reform 
League,' or  some  of  them,  refused  to 
sign  reports  because  they  regarded  the 
charges  made  as  libellous.  Each  time 
Mr.  Bonaparte  thereupon  made  the 
charges  himself,  over  his  signature,  in 
a  letter  to  the  public. 

•*  If  there  are  libel  suits,'*  he  said, 
**  I  am  responsible.     Let  them  sue.'* 

But  no  writhing  politician  would 
ever  sue  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  for  libel. 
It  would  be  too  much  like  attempting  to 
stop  a  dyamo  with  one's  walking  stick. 

The  newspapers  of  Baltimore,  know- 
ing Mr.  Bonaparte's  absolute  accuracy, 
print  any  charges  he  makes  against 
pnblic  officials,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  no  damage  suits  will  follow.  He 
never  accuses  until  he  is  certain — and 
then  he  doesn't  spare  his  victim.  Hav- 
ing a  million  or  more  in  good  securities, 
he  would  be  an  easy  target  for  shyster 
lawyers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no 
shyster  lawyer  w'ould  oppose  him  in 
court  for  any  fee  less  than  a  billion. 

Very  naturally,  Mr.  Bonaparte  has 
many  enemies  among  his  fellow  Mary- 
landers.  The  Republicans  hate  him  as 
fervently  as  do  the  Democrats,  for  his 
favors  have  been  impartially  distributed 
and  his  fatal  smile  has  beamed  upon  all. 
But  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
to  thrive  upon  opposition.  The  Balti- 
more Reform  League,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  leading  spirit,  is  not  making  as 
much  noise  as  it  did  in  1895,  but  every 
year,  nevertheless,  on  election  day,  it  is 
heard  from.  Its  executive  committee 
meets  in  Mr.  Bonaparte's  office.  In  his 
head  are  its  chief  records— brief,  pithy 
biographies  of  local  politicians ;  cold, 
deadly-accurate  chronicles  of  grafts  and 
rake-offs  and  deals.  He  knows  the  in- 
ner history  of  each  party  thoroughly, 


and  he  has  a  memory  that  never  fails. 

Since  1874,  when  he  left  the  Harvard 
law  school  at  the  age  of  23,  Mr.  Bona- 
parte has  fought  the  grafters  and,  inci- 
deutly,  has  been  their  mark.  They 
have  accused  him  of  every  crime  on  the 
calendar — from  simple  hypocrisy  to 
grafting  itself.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
all  of  these  charges  have  been  confined 
to  generalities  shows  how  ridiculously 
baseless  they  have  been.  Bonaparte,  as 
a  millionaire*  has  not  sought  profit,  and 
he  has  not  pleased  the  polUi,  He  is  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  by  instinct,  and 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  the  masses. 
Their  unconscious  leaning  toward  the 
spoils  system  disgusts  him.  The  vul- 
garity of  many  of  their  leaders  almost 
destroys  his  never-ending  smile. 

Herein,  in  truth,  is  his  chief  weak- 
ness. Unlike  Roosevelt,  he  is  not  a 
popular  idol.  He  never  appeals  to  the 
gallery,  because  the  gallery  to  him  is  an 
undiscovered  country.  He  does  not 
think  it  worth  appealing  to.  And  his 
brutal  frankness  and  deliberate  disre- 
gard for  things  established— for  tradi- 
tion, for  party  ''regularity" — have 
made  him  a  pariah  among  leaders. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a 
chronicle  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  writings 
and  other  activities.  He  belongs  to 
most  of  the  good  government  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  and  has  been  the 
president  of  several  of  them.  He  has 
the  commencement  speech  habit  and  is 
wont  to  tell  ambitious  seniors  how  the 
government  should  be  reformed.  He 
has  fought  for  civil  service  reform  and 
— a  young  man  still — has  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  dreams  come  true.  Person- 
ally he  takes  life  easily  and  does  not 
grow  excited .  He  is  a  blue-blood  of  the 
blue-bloods,  but  he  never  mingles  in  the 
poverty-stricken ,  ancestor- worshipping 
'  *  society  ' '  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  he  does  not  bother  about 
the  stock  market.  He  is  the  foremost 
lay  Catholic  in  the  Catholic  capital  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  friend, 
adviser  and  confidant  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, but  his  religion  is  not  obtrusive. 
His  friends  may  be  few,  but  they  are 
friends  worth  having.  His  enemies  are 
enemies  that  ever>'  decent  man  should 
be  proud  to  have. 


THE   PROPERTY-MAN 


His  Toil  and  Trouble 


By  CAMPBELL  B.  CASAD 


M 


ner. 


Y  connection  with  the  theatrical 
profession  started  some  sixteen 
years  ago  and  in  a  peculiar  man- 


While  I  was  searching  for  employ- 
ment one  summer  morning — and  I  was 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  position  I 
secured,  so  long  as  it  was  honest  and 
the  salary  sure — I  stopped  in  front  of 
Poole's  Theater  on  the  upper  Bowery, 
attracted  by  the  posters  announcing  its 
opening  the  following  week,  with 
that  sterling  actor  Augustus  Clark  in 
"  Monte  Cristo.*' 

A  man  who  had  been  standing  in  the 
entrance  of  the  theater  saw  me  and 
called  to  me.     I  ran  over  to  him. 

'*Say,  Kid,*'  he  asked,  **can  you 
shin  a  pole?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

**  All  right.     Come  with  me.'* 

I  followed  him  in  behind  the  box- 
office,  where  an  old  man — whom  I  after- 
wards learned  was  John  F.  Poole,  the 
manager — was  seated. 

"  Mr.  Poole,"  my  conductor  said, 
'  *  here's  a  boy  that  will  climb  the  pole. " 

Mr.  Poole  got  up  and,  leading  me 
across  the  street,  showed  me  the  flag- 
staff on  top  of  the  theater,  the  halyards 
Qf  which  had  broken,  tangling  the  flag 
about  the  gold  ball  on  top.  The  stage 
carpenter  took  \m  upon  the  roof  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  had  fixed  the  hal- 
yards to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Poole,  who  thereupon  presented  me 
with  two  new  silver  dollars. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  position 
open  for  me,  and,  after  thinking  for  a 
moment,  he  told  me  to  call  the  next 
morning. 

I  was  there  before  eight  o'clock  and 
he  engaged  me  as  property-man  at  a 
weekly  salary  of  six  dollars. 

At  that  time  unions  in  the  theatrical 
t>uslness    were   unknown.     To-day  all 


the  mechanical  positions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  clearer,"  are  controlled  by 
unions,  the  stage  hands  having  one  of 
the  strongest  organizations  in  the  world. 
Their  initiation  fee  is  $ioo,  and  it  is 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  they  open 
their  books.  The  wages  of  a  property- 
man  have  risen  to  $20  and  $25  a  week 
in  local  positions,  and  all  the  way  from 
$25  to  $50  on  the  road,  while  ordinary 
*•  grips  "  (stage  hands)  receive  $1.50  a 
performance  and  sixty  cents  an  hour 
overtime. 

As  soon  as  my  engagement  was  set- 
tled Mr.  Poole  handed  me  a  roll  of 
paper,  which  he  said  was  the  property 
plot,  and  told  me  to  take  it  back  stage, 
study  it,  and  hustle  out  to  get  the  vari- 
ous things  it  called  for.  The  list  was 
something  like  this  : — 

10  muskets. 
I  rustic  table. 

Something  to  look  like  a  man  sewed  up  in  a 
bag. 

I  set  of  gold  furniture. 

I  document  with  red  seal,  etc.,  etc. 

After  reading  it  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Poole  and  ventured  to  say  I  would  need 
a  lot  of  money  to  get  all  the  things  that 
the  list  called  for.  He  looked  at  me  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  my  boy,"  he  cried,  **you 
don't  buy  those  things,  you  go  out  and 
borrow  them." 

**  Where?"  I  ventured. 

**  Any  place  3'ou  can  get  them,"  he 
replied. 

I  didn't  dare  ask  any  more  questions 
for  fear  he  might  think  nie  stupid  and 
discharge  me,  so  I  sought  out  the  good- 
natured  carpenter  and  told  him  my 
troubles. 

He  said  the  best  way  was  to  go  to 
the  different  furniture  stores,  and  by 
promising  seats  for  a  performance  I 
could  obtain   the    furniture    I   needed. 
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After  the  performance  this  super  was 
one  of  the  first  out  of  the  stage  door. 
Dashing  through  the  alley  in  the  rear  of 
the  theater  he  was  precipitated  into  a 
coal-hole,  belonging  to  a  fashionable 
hotel,  and  fell  fifteen  feet  into  the  en- 
gine-room, where  he  lay  stunned  for  the 
moment  but  otherwise  uninjured. 

As  he  recovered  and  started  to  rise 
the  fireman  insisted  that  he  remain 
quiet  and  not  exert  himself,  while  he 
notified  the  office  and  had  the  doctor 
sent  down  to  examine  him.  So  the 
super  lay  still,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  rushed  in,  with 
visions  of  heavy  damage  suits,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  super  be  taken  upstairs 
and  put  to  bed.  The  super  stayed  at  the 
hotel  for  over  a  week,  served  with 
everything  he  desired,  and  on  leaving 
was  presented  with  fifty  dollars  for  re- 
leasing the  landlord  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  his  accident.  So  the  forty- 
eight  cents  did  some  good. 

THE  TALE  OF  A   POSTAL  CARD 

As  we  stepped  from  the  train  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  late  one  October  after- 
noon, the  carpenter  and  I  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  man  wildly  waving  his 
hand  at  us.     We  went  over  to  him  and 

recognized    Bert ,    whom  we   had 

often  met  in  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  Bert  had  always  been 
a  very  swell  dresser,  but  now  his  attire 
consisted  of  a  battered,  old,  high  hat, 
shoes  that  ages  ago  were  fit  for  the 
ash -barrel,  and  a  coat  that  was  a  per- 
fect sight.  It  had  originally  been  a 
Prince  Albert,  but  it  was  minus  one- 
half  the  skirt,  which  had  been  burnt  off" 
so  that  only  the  charred  edges  re- 
mained. 

Our  next  stand  was  New  Orleans  and 
Bert  said  he  knew  an  actor  who  was 
starring  there,  whom  he  had  befriended 
in  Chicago,  and  who  would  help  him. 

We  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  after 
the  performance  we  found  Bert  waiting 
for  us  at  the  stage  door.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  his  friend. 

**  No,"  he  replied,  **  I  wanted  to  g^ve 
him  a  surprise,  so  I  wrote  him  a  postal 

card  to  this  effect :  *  Dear Expect 

a  biff  surprise  this  afternoon  or  to- 
niorrow    morning,'     and     signed    no 


name.  That  will  get  him  guessing.'' 
After  giving  Bert  some  money  for  his 
hotel  bill,  we  left  him.  Next  morning 
we  were  startled  by  violent  pounding 
at  our  door.  I  opened  it  and  Eeit,  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  burst  in. 

**  My  God  !  boys,  the  Olympia  burnt 
down  this  morning,  killing  the  janitor," 
he  cried.  (The  Oly  nipia  was  his  friend's 
theater.)  There,  in  glaring  letters,  was 
the  reproduction  of  his  postal  card  : — 


DEAR 


EXPECT    A    BIG     SURPRISE    TO- 
NIGHT OR  TO-MORROW    MORNING. 

And  it  went  on  to  describe  a  suspicious 
looking  character,  with  the  tail  of  his 
Prince  Albert  coat  burned  off. 

We  decided  that  Bert  should  ren:ain 
concealed  in  our  room  until  our  trunks 
arrived.  When  they  came  we  dressed 
him  in  my  best  suit,  an  d  sent  him  away 
rejoicing. 

Late  that   afternoon    Bert    returned. 

**  When  I  entered  Mr.  H s  room,*' 

he  said  joyfully,  **he  sprang  for\\aid, 
crying,  *  Well,  well,  Bert  old  man,  hew 
are  you,  and  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
down  here?'  I  explained  how  you  had 
helped  me  to  get  here,  and  how  I  had 
thought  that  possibly  he  could  give  me 
a  position. 

*'*And  so  I  can,'  he  cried,  'the 
house  I  was  playing  in  burned  last 
night,  but  I  intend  to  open  in  another 
theater  next  week.* 

*'Tlien  I  mustered  up  courage.  *I 
have  a  confession  to  make,'  I  cried,  'it 
was  I  who  wrote  that  postal,*  and  I 
explained  the  circumstan  ces. 

**Just  as  I  finished,  the  chief-of- 
police  was  announced,  and  as  he  en- 
tered, he  cried,   'Good  news, Mr.  H , 

I'vecaught  the  author  of  the  postal  card.' 

"  *  Where  have  you  got  him?'  replied 
my  friend. 

"  *  Locked  up,  of  course/  said  the 
chief. 

**  '  Oh,  no,  you  haven't,'  replied  my 
friend  ;  *  this  gentleman  here  is  the  one 
who  wrote  it."* 

Two  days  later  the  origin  of  the  fire 
was  discovered  to  be  an  exposed  electric 
wire.  When  we  left  New  Orleans  the 
following  week  Bert  was  cheerfully  en- 
gaged in  his  new  duties. 
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than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  Farmering 
weem't  a  grand  enough  trade  for  him, 
she  thought,  so  she  kept  nagging  an' 
nagging  by  day  an'  night  till,  in  self- 
defense,  the  old  man  sent  his  lad  to 
Tavistock  Grammar  School— a  very 
great  seat  of  larning,  by  all  accounts. 
Yet  what  they  didn't  teach  him  was 
worth  knowing,  too,  for  manners  he 
never  lamed,  nor  yet  his  duty  to  his 
neighbor.  He  corned  home  at  seven- 
teen, and  the  first  thing  as  he  told  his 
faither  was,  **  I  be  a  Radical  in  politics 
evermore,  an'  I  bau't  going  to  touch 
my  hat  again  to  nobody  living.  One 
man's  so  good  as  another." 

**  So  he  be,  Nick,"  said  nis  faither. 
'*  An'  a  darned  sight  better,  too,  for 
that  matter.  The  world  will  lam  'e 
that,  if  nothing  else.  I'm  sorry  ever  I 
sent  'e  to  school,  if  they've  taught  'e 
such  tomfoolery  there.  But  life  will 
unlam  'e,  I  hope.  To  touch  your  hat 
to  your  betters  ban't  no  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  you,  but  a  sign  of  sense.  Lord 
Luscombe  hisself  takes  off  his  hat  to  the 
king,  an'  the  king  takes  off  his'n  to 
God  A'mighty.  'Tis  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture," said  farmer,  **an'  if  you  break 
the  laws  of  Nature  vou'll  damn  soon 
get  broke  yourself,  as  ever\'body  finds 
out  after  they'm  turned  fifty,  if  not 
sooner." 

But  Westaway  died,  as  I  tell  'e,  an' 
the  young  man  conied  to  his  own.  With 
all  his  airs  an'  graces,  he  knowed  when 
he  was  well  off,  an',  of  course,  followed 
his  faither 's  footsteps  an'  stuck  to  the 
land,  despite  his  mother's  hopes  as  plan- 
ned an'  prayed  with  her  last  breath  for 
him  to  be  a  lawyer.  The  difference  be- 
tween  him  an'  his  faither  was  showed 
by  a  path-field  as  ran  through  Old  Rec- 
tory lands  and  was  very  much  used  by 
folks  coming  up  from  Okehampton  to 
Belstone,  because  it  saved  foot-passen- 
gers a  good  mile  of  walking,  an'  it  had 
been  there  time  out  of  mind.  But  there 
weeren't  no  right  of  way  with  it,  all  the 
same,  an'  farmer  he  always  used  to  shut 
it  up  one  day  a  year  to  make  good  his 
claim  in  the  eye  of  the  law\  He 
wouldn't  have  tumed  back  the  leastest 
little  one  he'd  found  on  the  field-path, 
for  'twas  his  pride  an'  pleasure  always 
to  make  life  easier  for  man,  woman  an' 


obild  when  the  chance  offered.  An' 
the  boys  had  the  filbert  nuts  an'  the 
girls  had  the  mushrooms,  an'  he  never 
minded,  bless  you.  He  liked  'em  to  be 
there. 

Well,  this  here  carmudgeon  of  a 
young  Westaway — first  thing,  he  done, 
out  of  pure  sourness  of  disposition,  was 
to  shut  up  the  field-path  an'  stick  up  a 
lot  o'  scowling  nonsense  'bout  tres- 
passers would  be  prosecuted.  An'  the 
boys  knocked  young  Westaway 's  boards 
down  with  stones,  an '  broke  his  hedges ; 
an' the  Okehampton  people,  as  didn't 
care  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  the  man, 
took  their  even  way  as  usual.  He 
spent  half  his  time  storming  up  an' 
down  the  great  meadow  in  the  farm- 
bottom,  where  Oke  river  goes  clatter- 
ing under  Halstock ;  but  he  only 
tumed  back  women  an'  children,  for 
he  was  a  little  chap — thin  an'  not  over- 
strong — so  men  just  told  him  to  get  out 
of  their  road,  else  they'd  knock  him 
upsy-edgeways  into  the  hedge. 

But  of  course  such  a  state  cf  things 
couldn't  last.  There  conied  a  terrible 
day  when  he  tumed  back  Mr.  Matthew's 
wife — Matthew  being  the  miller  to  Oke- 
hampton, an'  a  church  warden,  an'  a 
man  of  high  renown  in  general.  Then 
us  had  a  proper  tantara,  an'  Matthew 
he  took  the  opinion  of  Lawyer  Pearce, 
an'  Pearce  he  had  a  tell  with  young 
Westaway,  an'  Parson  Courtenav  of 
Belstone,  he  also  done  what  he  could, 
which  was  naught.  For  they  might 
so  well  have  talked  to  a  fuzz-bush  as  to 
Nicholas.  He  stuck  out  his  chin— he 
was  a  underhung  toad,  like  a  bull-dog 
— and  he  said  that  rights  was  rights 
an'  land  was  land;  an'  he  turned  on 
parson,  like  an  adder,  an'  said  :  **  If 
you'll  open  a  footj^ath  through  your 
vegetable  garden  an'  let  all  Belstone 
walk  up  an'  down  it  when  your  straw- 
berries be  ripe,  then  I'll  do  the  same 
with  my  meadow,  an'  not  sooner." 

But  Parson,  whose  heait  was  in 
strawberries,  said  the  cases  weren't 
similiar;  an'  Nicholas  held  out  they 
were. 

Matters  was  let  sink  for  a  bit  after 
that,  but  the  upshot  made  a  rare  story, 
an'  people  laugh  yet  when  you  tell  eni 
about  it. 
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"I've  tried  often  enough,  surely. 
I*ve  done  every  mortal  thing  that  I  can 
think  of.  I  wish  to  God  us  was  al- 
lowed to  use  man-traps,  like  land-own- 
ere  did  in  the  old  time.  But  the  law's 
got  so  weak  as  water  nowadays.  A  man 
mayn't  even  shoot  a  burglar,  they  tell 
me.  'Twill  be  a  penal  offense  next  to 
ax  a  housebreaker  to  leave  the  familv 
Bible  behind  him." 

•*  Well,  there's  man -traps  an'  man- 
traps. The  meadow  be  yours  to  do 
what  you  please  with,  ban't  it?"  says 
Ben,  very  artful  like. 

**Itdid  ought  to  be." 

**  You  can  graze  sheep  in  it?" 

•*  Yes." 

''Or  cattle?" 

**  Of  course.  What's  that  to  do  with 
the  matter?" 

**  You  might  even  let  your  great,  red 
Devon  bull,  as  takes  so  many  prizes  an' 
have  got  such  a  douce  an'  all  of  a  tem- 
per, run  loose  there,  if  you  was  minded 
to— eh?" 

**By  Gor!"  said  Nick  Westaway. 
**Ifthat  ban't  an  idea!" 

"  I  judge  you  wouldn't  have  no  more 
trouble  then,  Nicholas.  Better' n  no- 
tice boards.  He'd  work  quicker,  too. 
One  sight  of  him  would  be  enough  for 
most  pec>])le." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  fanner. 
"Thank  you  very  much.  You'm  a 
quick-witted  chap,  for  sartain,  an'  I'm 
greatly  obliged  to  you.  I'll  turn  him 
in  this  very  evening,  an'  be  damned  to 
everybody.'* 

An'  so  he  did,  an'  next  day  thatgert 
bull  was  wallowing  in  a  pool  o'  mud  in 
the  middle  of  the  meadow  an'  wonder- 
ing at  his  luck. 

An'  when  young  Ben  left  Westaway 
he  went  straight  down  to  see  Mary  Jane 
Arscott.  A  crooked  game  he  played, 
sure  enough  ! 

They  had  a  bit  of  love-making  by 
the  river;  an'  then  Ben  arranged  to 
meet  her  next  day  an'  go  out  upon  Bel- 
stone  Tor  an'  pick  whortleberries.  But 
he  never  said  no  word  touching  his  talk 
with  Nicholas  Westaway. 

Well,  the  girl,  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
down  the  valley,  came  up  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  field-path  to  Belstone 
in  the  morning;  an'   for  that  matter, 


Westaway  had  long  since  given  her 
special  permission  to  do  so.  Her  was 
half  way  across  the  great  meadow,  with 
nothing  in  her  thoughts  but  mushrooms 
and  whortleberries  an'  Benjamin  Pearn, 
when  there  comed  a  sound  very  high- 
pitched  an'  ugly.  It  got  louder  an* 
deeper  till  she  heard  a  proper  bellow, 
an'  there,  right  ahead,  she  seed  Nick 
Westaway 's  great  red  Devon  bull,  a- 
pawing  an'  a-prancing  as  if  he  was  try- 
ing to  dance  the  sailor's  hornpipe.  If 
he'd  been  a  thought  further  ofi*,  no  harm 
could  have  come,  for  the  field-path  ran 
nigh  the  hedge;  but  as  it  was,  Mary 
Jane  had  a  narrow  squeak,  for  she'd 
roamed  off  the  pathway  to  pick  mush- 
rooms, an'  w^hen  the  old  bull  went  for 
her,  she'd  got  fifty  yards  to  get  to  the 
hedge,  an'  he'd  got  a  bit  more  than 
a  hundred  to  catch  her.  He  was  in  a 
good  temper,  I  believe,  an'  never  really 
tried  to  hurt  her;  but  what's  a  joke 
to  a  bull  may  be  a  mighty  serious 
bit  of  earnest  for  a  twelve  stone  female 

She  dropp>ed  her  basket  and  ran  for 
her  life.  She  weren  't  built  for  running, 
but  nature  will  do  a  good  deal,  even  for 
the  roundest  of  us,  in  a  pinch  like  this, 
an'  for  once  her  got  over  the  ground  in 
very  fine  fashion .  She'd  reached  within 
ten  yards  of  the  hedge  when  she  heard 
a  shout,  an'  a  man  came  tearing  down 
the  field-path  :  but  he  was  too  late. 
Mary  Jane  went  head  first  into  the  hazel 
hedge,  screaming  to  the  Iwerlasting  to 
spare  her,  an'  the  bull's  honis  just  gave 
her  the  ghost  of  a  touch— enough  to 
swear  by  after — as  she  went  through  all 
ends  up.  She  weren't  really  hurt  a  bit, 
an'  only  took  a  chair  a  thought  gingerly 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  her  temper  didn't 
heal  so  easy,  I  promise  yon — not  by  no 
means;  an*  presently,  when  the  man  as 
had  shouted  an'  runned  to  help  her  took 
the  poor  maiden  home,  she  let  him 
know  what  she  thought  about  the  world 
in  general  an'  Nicholas  Westaway  in 
particular  so  soon  as  she  had  got  wind 
enough  to  tell  with. 

Of  course,  the  man  was  Benjamin 
Pearn.  An'  he  knowed  really  that  the 
field-path  ran  nigh  the  hedge,  an'  he'd 
been  dead  sure  as  Mary  Jane  would  not 
get  into  no  real  danger.  Besides,  he 
had  planned  to  be  there  in   plenty  of 
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time,  an'  it  wasn't  till  he  actually  seed 
Mary  Jane  flying  an'  the  bull  a-bellow- 
ing  after  her,  with  his  tail  up  an'  his 
head  down,  that  he  knowed  what  he'd 
done. 

*  *  To  think  !"  gasped  Mary  Jane.  '  'To 
think  as  I  might  be  a  lifeless  jelly  this 
moment  but  for  my  own  legs  !  As  'tis, 
that  gert  beast's  horn  have  horched  me 
somewheres,  an'  I  may  die  of  it  yet. 
An'  if  you'm  a  man,  Benjamin  Peam, 
you'll  go  an*  get  your  gun  an'  shoot 
him!" 

*'  God's  goodness  I  you  don't  mean 
Mr.  Westaway  ?"  said  Ben. 

**  No,  I  don't  ;  you  can  leave  him  to 
me,"  the  maiden  answered.  *'  I  won't 
have  no  living  soul  come  between  me 
an*  Nicholas  Westaway  now.  He*ll  be 
sorry  as  he  was  ever  bom,  afore  his  din- 
ner time  if  I've  got  a  tongue  in  my 
head ;  an'  he  shall  have  all  Belstone  hoot- 
ing at  him  in  the  open  street,  come  to- 
morrow. But  'tis  your  part  to  shoot 
thicky  beastly  bull  wi'  a  gun — an'  if 
you  love  me  you'll  do  it.  He  shan't 
take  no  more  prizes,  if  I  can  stop  him." 

**  As  to  shooting  the  bull,  they'd  put 
me  in  prison  for  it — not  that  I'd  mind 
that  if  you'd  have  nie  when  I  corned 
out,' '  said  Ben  very  eager  like.  '  *  But," 
he  added  as  an  after-thought,  *'tlie 
dashed  luck  of  it  is  I  haven't  got  a  gun." 

Her  black  eyes  flashed  an '  her  gypsy- 
dark  face  growed  darker  still.  She  still 
panted  an'  puffed  a  bit.  But  Ben  con- 
fessed arter  that  she  never  looked  so 
lovely  afore  or  since  as  she  did  when  he 
pulled  her  out  of  the  brambles  in  the 
hedge  an'  comforted  her. 

**  You'd  best  to  borrow  a  gun  then," 
she  told  him.  **  Anyway,  I  won't 
marry  you  while  that  bull's  alive  ;  an* 
if  you  was  a  man  you'd  never  sleep 
till  you'd  put  a  bullet  through  it." 

Same  morning  she  went  up  w^ith  her 
mother  to  Belstone  an'  gave  Nicholas 
Westaway  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets,  by  all  accounts.  His  ears 
must  have  tingled  to  hear  her ;  but 
he  was  a  pretty  cool  hand,  an'  when 
she'd  talked  herself  out  of  breath 
an'  failed  back  on  torrents  an '  oceans 
of  tears,  an'  when  her  mother  had  also 
said  what  she  had  comed  to  say,  which 
was   mere  tinkling  brass  after    Mary 


Jane,  Nick  popped  in  a  word  or  two 
edgeways. 

**  If  you'll  be  so  very  kind  as  to  hold 
your  noise  a  minute — the  pair  of  you — 
I'll  tell  you  how  the  bull  got  in  the 
field,"  he  said.  **  'Twasn't  my  idei  at 
all.  Ben  Peam  put  me  up  to  it.  So 
you've  got  to  thank  him,  not  me.  I 
didn't  know  as  you  was  coming  to  Bel- 
stone  to-day,  God's  my  judge,  or  I'd 
have  been  at  the  stile  to  meet  you  an' 
see  you  over  the  meadow  safe  ;  but  he 
knowed  you  was  coming.  Any  fool 
can  see  that  he  meant  to  kill  you." 

*.*He  axed  me  to  come,"  said  Marj^ 
Jane. 

**  Did  he  ?  Then  'tis  him  you've  got 
to  thank,  not  me.  'Tis  only  by  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  he  ban'ta  murderer." 

**  You'd  better  look  after  him  then," 
said  Mary  Jane  thoughtful  like,  **for 
I've  told  'un  to  shoot  your  bull." 

**  Let  'un,"  answered  Nicholas  very 
cunning.  **  I'd  shoot  the  old  devil 
myself  for  daring  to  run  after  you." 

Then  Mrs.  Arscott  struck  the  iron 
while  it  was  hot,  an'  afore  she  left  that 
parlor  Mary  Jane  had  named  the  day. 

'Twas  rather  a  funny  case  of  a  chap 
over-reaching  himself  in  a  love  affair. 
You  see,  Ben  Peam  was  so  blessed 
muddle-headed  that  he  couldn't  look 
on  to  the  end  of  the  game  like  any 
cleverer  man  might.  He  said  to  his 
silly  self:  "I'll  make  her  hate  the  chap, 
so  she'd  like  to  scratch  his  eyes  out." 
But  he  never  seed  that  the  end  must 
be  different ;  he  never  remembered  that 
Nicholas  Westaway  had  a  tongue  in  his 
head  same  as  other  people. 

So  Ben  was  sent  off*  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear,  an'  he  changed  his  opinion  about 
marriage  an'  growed  to  be  a  hard  an'  fast 
bachelor  an'  a  lover  of  saving  money. 
But  as  for  Mary  Jane,  she  did  her  hus- 
band a  power  of  good  an'  enlarged  his 
mind  every  way.  An'  when  they  got  a 
family  young  Westaway 's  nature  comed 
very  well  through  the  usual  ups  an' 
downs  of  life.  He  fancied  hisself  less, 
an'  thought  of  his  little  people  an'  his 
good  lady  first,  an*  growed  a  bit  more 
like  his  faither  before  him.  Not,  of 
course,  that  he  was  the  man  his  faither 
was.  But  what  chap  ever  be,  for  that 
matter  ?    I  never  see  none. 


ADMIRATION   FROM  JAPAN 

An  Oriental  Critic  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Girl 

By  YONE  NOGUCHI 


WHO  ever  returned  from  London 
without  carrying  back  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  American 
woman? 

"What  a  lovely  complexion,"  a 
Japanese  might  say  on  first  landing  in 
America.  It  will  be  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore he  plays  the  connoisseur  with  her 
shape.  Wluit  a  delightfully  quick  step  I 
How  eloquently  it  expresses  her  straight 
charm  I  I  cannot  blame  the  American 
actress  in  the  **  Geisha  '*  for  her  min- 
cing gait.  Our  women  walk  as  she  imi- 
tates. Exaggeration  isn't  a  crime — 
not  a  bit. 

White  skin!  **  White  skin  hides 
seven  blemishes  in  the  face."  How 
Japanese  girls  strive  to  make  their  faces 
whiter,  even  praying  to  a  gold-gilded 
idol  I  (Poor  girls !  Their  souls  are 
divinely  white.) 

What  a  gracefully  high  nose  has  the 
American  woman  ! 

I  confess  I  was  beginning  to  lose  my 
fitst  impression  of  the  American  woman, 
and  to  cease  to  look  after  her 
with  mighty  admiration.  My  short 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  renewed  my 
appreciation. 

One  of  my  Japanese  g^l-friends  in 
England — I  assure  you  there  are  one 
or  two  clever  girls  even  among  the 
Japanese— said  to  me  that  the  English 
woman  is  alwa3rs  bent  on  improving 
her  mind.  (She  bluntly  declared,  by 
the  way,  that  whatever  might  happen, 
sfie  should  remain  savage.)  She  was 
sure,  she  said,  that  they  thought  they 
had  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
Universe. 

It  was  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Lady  C.  C. — what  a  clever  C.  C! — that 
I  was  told  that  the  English  woman  is 
nothing  but  vanity.  **  And  a  martyr 
to  formalities  and  etiquette,**  another 
Ladyship  added  promptly — ^to  be  sure 
she  was  some  fifty-fifth  Duchess  of  some- 
thmg. 

miat   a    sufficiency   of  self-esteem. 


what  a  cool  reserve,  has  the  English 
woman  ! 

We  were  talking  about  girls  out  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  One  spoke  of 
a  bony  English  girl  he  had  met.  (Eng- 
lish girls  are  rarely  plump.)  He  was 
perfectly  disgusted  with  her  uninterest- 
ing manner  of  speech.  Wasn't  he 
amazed  when  he  happened  to  read  one 
of  her  poems  afterwards  !  (I.  wonder 
who  she  might  be  ?)  I  am  alwa3rs  sus- 
pecting that  English  conversation  was 
made  to  hide  the  thought  of  the  English 
girl.  I  always  thought  that  she  was 
fearing  her  secret  might  be  discovered. 
No  doubt  she  was  trying  to  mask  her- 
self behind  a  screen — perhaps  of  Lon- 
don fog. 

How  pleasing  the  frankness  of  Ameri- 
can girls  !  They  are  like  a  book  with 
the  leaves  cut  ready  for  reading.  What 
charming  reading  that  is,  full  of  fancies 
and  also  not  without  wisdom  !  How- 
ever, a  turn  for  the  epigrammatic  is  out 
of  fashion  nowadays.  Happily  the 
American  girls  are  not  crazy  after  an 
indigestible  paradox .  They  are  wise  in 
a  healthy  way,  under  the  garment  of 
simplicity. 

There  is  no  happier  moment  for  me — 
a  Japanese — than  when  in  chat  with 
American  girls.  The  topics  are  light 
without  being  vulgar.  They  are  viva- 
cious—delightfully. I  admire  their 
pronunciation  of  English,  which  is  like 
the  jolly  chattering  of  a  spring  river. 
(Thank  Heaven,  American  girls'  life 
is  an  eternal  spring.)  Who  laughs, 
saying  **  Yankee  accent?**  I  dare  say 
the  English  never  speak,  but  growl. 
The  voice  is  too  harsh  altogether.  What 
use  for  a  woman's  voice  that  is  unsuit- 
able for  whispering  ? 

I  used  sadly  to  see  at  a  certain  recep- 
tion a  few  English  girls  that  appeared 
like  actresses  who  had  forgotten  their 
lines,  but  tried  awfully  hard  to  look  a 
part.  I  was  often  told  that  we  were  not 
supposed  to  expect  anything  interesting 
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verse,  I  am  positive  that  American 
girls  are  far  cleverer  love-makers .  They 
are  bom  for  that. 

It  is  a  mighty  treat  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican girls  always  tastefully  dressed.  I 
am  most  happy  not  to  meet  a  red-faced 
girl  with  a  green  ribbon  around  her 
neck.  Poor  English  girls  1  I  am  not 
tke  first  to  denounce  their  poor  taste  in 
dress.  They  hardly  know  liow  to  raise 
their  skirts.  Yet  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
because  their  ankles  are  not  charming 
enough  to  expose.  You  roust  not  blame 
the  ugly  shape  of  their  shoes — boots,  if 
you  please.  They  are  as  hard  a  thing 
to  find  in  England  as  the  open-hearted 
laughter  of  the  American  girl.  What 
a  stifF,  plain  smile  have  the  English 
girls  1  Yes,  that  is  a  typical  English 
smile.  Isn't  that  like  a  I^ondon  square, 
carefully  railed  round  ? 

Who  says,  I  wish  to  know,  that  the 
English  girl  is  fresh  as  a  daisy  ?     Look 


at  ner  dampish  hair  1  She  doesn't  look 
like  anything  but  a  pudding,  as  one  of 
our  Japanese  satirists  jeers.  What 
fluffy  hair  has  the  American  girl!  I 
am  sure  it  could  pull  an  elephant,  as 
we  Say, 

How  often,  observing  the  six  o'clock 
sight  of  London  streets  with  the  jam- 
ming girls  hurrying  homeward,  have  I 
thought  that  they  were  like  the  people 
of  a  problem  play!  Pray,  compare  it 
with  the  sight  on  Broadway.  Amer- 
ican girls'  heads  are  always  thrashing  in 
the  sunlight.  They  would  readily 
make  themselves  as  good  a  millionaire's 
wife  as  anybody  else.  The  English 
girls'  eyes  are  eternally  downcast. 

I  had  quite  a  many  experience  to 
prove  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  En- 
glish girl  to  an  understanding  when  she 
doesn't  want  it.  She  is  stubborn  in  the 
extreme.  Her  mind  is  already  in  a  cast 
and  may  not  change  a  bit. 


DENIS  DENT* 

A  NOVEL 
By  ERNEST  W.  HORNUNG 

Author  of  "The  Anulcur  Craclumzn" 


CHAPTER    XXVIII— Continued 


DENIS  bent  glowering  at  the  step  on 
which  he  stood.     His  neighbor's 
answer  to  his  query  about  the 
guards  was  still  rattling  in  his  head;  he 
vith  that  part 
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aving  a  tele- 
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on;  as  he  passed,  Denis  scanned  the 

;,  well-meaning  face;  but  he  had 
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=  lu,     whom  he  had  driven  across 


"  Now,  sir,  move  on  please  !" 

"All  right,  constable;  but  I  only 
landed  from  Australia  this  morning, 
and  I  wish  you'd  tell  nie  a  thing  or  two 
firet." 

"  Indeed,  sir?"  said  the  policeman, 
as  Denis  felt  in  the  pocket  that  was  full 
of  notes  and  gold. 

"  About  this  war,"  pursued  the 
questioner;  ' '  you  see  I  never  even 
heard  of  it  before  to-day.  Can  you  tell 
me  which  of  the  guards  have  gone  ?*' 

"Coldstream  and  Grenadiers,  sir." 

"  But  not  all  of  them  ?" 

"The  first  Battalion  of  the  Cold- 
streams  and  the  third  of  the  Grena- 
diers," 

The     man's    prompt    answers  drew 

Tlenfs'  attention  to  the  man  himself.  He 

«t  In  height,  and  not  an 
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inch  of  it  thrown  away;  but  yet  more 
noticeable  for  a  peculiar  pride  of  coun- 
tenance. 

**  An  old  Guardsman  !"  said  Denis. 

**  An  old  Grenadier,  sir!*'  cried  the 
policeman.  **And  I  would  give  ten 
years  of  my  life  to  be  with  them  now  !*  * 

*  *  Do  you  suppose  they  have  lost  very 
heavily?'*  Denis  was  searching  the 
old  soldier's  face. 

**  If  the  losses  altogether  are  four- 
teen hundred  I'll  back  ours  to  run  well 
into  three  figures  !" 

'*  But  they'll  keep  the  regiment  up 
to  strength,  I  take  it?" 

**  No  doubt  they'll  send  out  a  draft 
as  soon  as  possible." 

**  Of  course  there' d  be  no  chance  for 
a  recruit  in  such  a  draft  ?"  Denis  had 
hesitated  and  then  forced  a  grin. 

The  old  Grenadier  shook  his  head. 

**  I  doubt  it,  sir;  but  a  very  good 
man,  who  knew  his  drill,  they  might 
take  kim  over  the  heads  of  others.  They 
want  all  the  good  men  they  can  get  in 
time  of  war.  Why,  sir,  that's  a  sover- 
eign !" 

**  It  was  meant  to  be;  it's  not  a  night 
for  less.  And  now  can  you  tell  me 
where  the  rest  of  the  Grenadiers  are  ?' ' 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

GUY  FAWKES  DAY 

A  company  oflficer  was  making  his 
round  of  an  outlaying  picket  of  Grena- 
diers; the  black  hour  before  a  drizzling 
dawn  eflfectually  shrouded  moist  features 
and  sodden  whiskers,  as  bearskin  and 
great-coat  served  to  modify  an  erect 
yet  casual  carriage.  It  was  Ralph 
Devenish,  however,  and  he  was  per- 
forming his  duties  with  some  punctilio. 
The  sentries  stood  their  twent}*^  paces 
apart,  all  but  invisible  to  each  other, 
sundered  links  waiting  for  the  dawn  to 
complete  the  chain.  And  at  each  link 
the  ofl&cer  halted  and  beat  his  foot. 

'•All's  well." 

**  Except  your  rifle,  eh?"  muttered 
Devenish  to  one  or  two;  from  a  third 
he  took  the  man's  dripping  piece,  and 
from  the  nipple  poured  a  tiny  jet  of 
water  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 
**  Keep  it  covered  if  you  can,  or  it  will 
never  go  oflf,"  was  his  audible  injunc- 


tion to  that  sentry  and  the  next.  One 
who  knew  him  would  have  marveled 
at  such  zeal  and  such  initiative  in 
Ralph  Devenish. 

One  who  knew  him  did. 

**  All's  well." 

**  Except  your  musket,  I  expect. 
Let's  see  it.  You  know  my  voice?" 
It  had  dropped  with  the  question. 

*'Ido." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  didn't 
recognize  you  ?" 

**  I  didn't  know." 

'*  Well,  I  did,  and  had  you  put  on 
this  picket  on  purpose  to  get  a  word 
with  you;  but  don't  you  raise  your 
voice  any  more  than  I'm  raising  mine," 
whispered  Devenish  in  one  breath,  with 
a  louder  comment  on  the  condition  of 
the  rifle  in  his  next.  **  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?"  he  added  in  his  strenuous 
undertone.  "  When  did  you  land  in 
England?" 

**The  last  morning  of  September." 

**  So  it  made  you  enlist !" 

**  The  same  night." 

**  You've  been  bribing  the  sergeants, 
or  somebody;  but  I  don't  blame  you  for 
that.  Try  to  keep  the  nipple  covered ! ' ' 
exclaimed  the  zealous  officer,  returning 
the  piece.  ''Why  the  devil  did  you 
choose  my  regiment?"  whispered 
Ralph. 

*  *  It  was  the  night  the  news  came  of 
the  Alma — and — I  hoped  you  were 
killed!" 

"No  wonder."  Ralph  chuckled 
harshly. 

'*  It  was  one  to  me;  but  I  couldn't 
help  it;  and  I  felt  in  every  other  battle 
it  would  be  the  same.  So  I  enlisted  that 
night!" 

"To  make  sure,  eh?"  sneered 
Ralph. 

"To  run  your  risks!"  said  Denis 
through  his  teeth.  "  The  chances  are 
that  one  of  us  will  go  back.  The  chances 
are  less  that  we  both  will !" 

The  rain  took  up  the  whispering  for 
the  next  few  seconds. 

"I  see!"  said  Ralph  at  length. 
"  The  latest  thing  in  duels  !  My  con- 
gratulations must  keep  till  next  round." 
And  he  marched  on  nonchalantly 
enough,  with  a  final  chuckle  for  Denis' 
salute;  but  the  note  was  neither  so  \vmkX^ 
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nor  so  spontaneous  as  before;  and  Denis 
was  left  to  glory  in  his  last  words,  to  re- 
gret them ,  and  yet  to  glory  in  them  again . 

A  patter  of  invisible  musketry  sound- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Inkernian  heights, 
increased  to  a  fusillade,  but  came  no 
nearer ;  the  Grenadier  outposts  were 
withdrawn,  and  in  the  misty  dawn  the 
company  fell  in  with  two  others  of  the 
Guards  Brigade.  As  they  did  so  a  level 
rainbow  curved  through  the  fog  and 
some  one  shouted  **  Shell!"  Every 
man  stood  his  ground  upright ;  but  as 
the  shell  skimmed  over  their  heads  and 
sank  spinning  into  the  soft  ground  be- 
yond, a  number  flung  themselves  upon 
their  faces  and  lay  like  ninepins  until 
it  burst  witliout  hitting  one. 

Nothing  threatened  the  outposts  of 
the  Guards  ;  no  more  shot  or  shell  fell 
among  them,  and  word  came  for  them 
to  march  back  to  camp  in  order  to  draw 
cartridges  and  exchange  their  dripping 
muskets  for  others. 

Denis,  for  one,  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  spared  that  delay 
before  battle  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much.  He  found  it  as  trying  as  it 
was  always  said  to  be.  He  could  not 
but  think  of  his  last  words  to  Ralph 
Devenish,  and  as  Ralph  marched  aloof 
he  looked  as  though  he  might  be  think- 
ing of  them  too.  Denis  began  to  suffer 
from  a  sort  of  superstitious  shame  ;  he 
deserved  to  be  the  one  to  remain  on  the 
field.  He  w^as  grateful  to  his  rear-rank 
man,  a  Cockney,  and  a  consistent  grum- 
bler, for  a  running  commentary  of  friv- 
olous complaint. 

**  I  *ope  they'll  give  us  time  for  a  cup 
o*  cawfee,  if  yer  can  call  it  cawfee," ' 
said  he.  * '  Green  cawfee-beans  ground 
between  stones — /call  it  muck — but  *ot 
muck's  better 'n  nothink  w'en  you've 
had  no  warm  food  in  your  innards  for 
twenty-four  hours.  But  wot  do  you 
'ave  in  this  Gawd-forsaken  'ole?  Not 
a  wash,  not  a  shave,  no  pipe-clayin', 
no  button-cleanin',  no  takin'  belts  or 
boots  off  by  the  day  an '  night  together. ' ' 

The  firing  was  growing  louder  every 
minute ;  but  still  it  was  nearly  all 
in  one  direction — on  the  heights  where 
the  fog  clung  thickest  and  whither  the 
three  companies  were  now  tramping 
through  the  fog.   • 


* '  I  wish  they'd  remember  the  seventh 
day,  an'  keep/V  'oly,"  grumbled  Denis' 
rear-rank  man.  **  I  s'pose  you  godless 
chaps  've  forgot  it's  yer  Sunday  ?  I 
don't  forget  it's  mine,  dam  their  dirty 
skins!" 

A  horse's  hoofs  came  thudding 
through  the  fog,  a  scarlet  coat  burst 
through  it  like  the  sun. 

*'  The  duke  says  you're  to  join  j-our 
battalion,"  cried  the  staff  officer  to 
Devenish.  *' They're  hard  pressed  at 
the  two-gun  battery  up  above  !" 

Devenish  wheeled  round,  and  his 
handsome  face  was  transfigured  as  he 
waved  his  sword. 

**They  want  us  with  the  colors!" 
he  shouted.  "They  can't  do  without 
us  after  all ! " 

And  with  a  laugh  and  a  yell  the  men 
sprang  forward,  the  sergeant's  face  as 
red  as  his  hair,  even  the  grumbler  press- 
ing on  Denis'  heels,  and  perhaps  only 
Denis  himself  with  a  single  thought 
beyond  coming  at  once  to  the  rescue  of 
the  regiment  and  to  grips  with  the 
shrouded  foe. 

It  was  Denis'  first  battle,  and  as  yet 
it  had  only  begun  to  the  ear ;  not  a  man 
had  been  hit  before  his  eyes  ;  not  a  flash 
had  penetrated  the  pale  mist  ahead  upon 
the  heights.  All  eyes  were  straining 
through  the  mist  in  front  of  them  ;  but 
of  a  sudden,  as  the  bearskins  breasted 
a  ridge  the  sun  broke  forth  upon  an  as- 
tounding tableau. 

Under  a  canopy  of  mist  and  smoke, 
belt-deep  in  sparkling  bushes  raked  by 
the  risen  sun,  a  thin  line  of  guardsmen 
were  holding  their  own  against  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy.  Between  the 
Russians  and  the  lip  of  the  plateau  in 
their  rear,  over  which  they  w^ere  still 
swarming  by  the  battalion,  was  a  dis- 
mantled redoubt  whose  empty  embra- 
sures had  been  open  doors  to  the  attack- 
ing horde.  Weight  of  numbers  had 
wrested  the  work  from  the  British,  but 
that  was  all.  Instead  of  pressing  their 
advantage  the  enemy  had  set  his  back 
to  the  parapet  of  sand  bags,  overlap- 
ping it  in  dense  \vings,  and  so  standing 
at  bay  in  his  thousands  against  a  few 
hundred  Grenadiers.  The  lingering 
mist  and  the  smoke  of  battle  were 
doubtless  in  favor  of  the  few  ;  only  the 
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remnant  of  their  own  brigade,  approach- 
ing obliquely  from  their  rear,  could  see 
how  few  they  were,  and  for  an  instant 
the  sight  appalled  them. 

"Our  colors!"  screamed  Devenish 
racing  ahead  of  his  men .  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  tell  them. 

The  thin  line  heard  them  ;  a  couple 
of  officers  glanced  over  their  epaulettes, 
saw  the  red  plumes  of  the  Coldstream 
outnumbering  the  white  ones  of  the 
Grenadiers,  and  tossed  their  swords  in 
a  sudden  passion  of  j  ealousy .  *  *  Charge 
again,  Grenadiers  1"  they  screamed  and 
leaped  into  the  lane  with  the  whole  gray 
wave  rolling  after  them.  And  with 
bayonets  down  and  wild  hurrahs  the 
battalion  drove  straight  into  the  re- 
doubt, trampling  the  dead  and  driving 
the  living  through  the  two  embrasures 
as  a  green  sea  is  emptied  through  lee 
scuppers. 

Simultaneously  the  mass  of  Russians 
to  the  north  of  the  battery  were  routed 
by  a  charge  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  at  the 
far  end  of  the  line  of  Guards,  and  now  the 
Coldstreams  blooded  themselves  upon 
the  companion  wing  extending  from 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  redoubt ; 
but  Devenish  and  his  Grenadiers  had 
followed  their  own  into  the  redoubt 
itself,  and  Denis  was  leaning  with  his 
back  against  the  parapet  brushing  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead  and  cleaning 
his  bayonet  in  the  earth. 

**Get  yourself  something  to  eat,'* 
said  an  officer  to  Denis. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  had  plenty  in 
camp.  I  *  m  waiting  for  the  next  charge ! ' ' 
said  Denis  with  his  cartridge  between 
his  teeth;  and  he  bit  ofif  the  end,  dropped 
the  powder  into  the  muzzle  of  his  piece, 
reversed  and  rammed  home  with  no 
other  thought  in  his  heated  head. 

He  had  been  speaking  to  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  led  him  into  his  first 
action.  He  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
Ralph  Devenish.  He  had  forgotten 
that  there  was  such  a  creature  in  the 
world. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  SANDBAG  BATTERY 

Denis  had  not  long  to  wait.  There 
was  a  sudden  agitation  at  the  northern 
shoulder  of  the  redoubt.     Shouts  and 


shots  rose  in  an  instant  to  the  continu- 
ous din  of  desperate  combat,  as  the 
strokes  on  a  gong  ring  into  one.  Denis 
saw  a  handful  of  his  comrades,  not 
actually  in  the  path  of  the  Russian 
avalanche,  forming  for  a  flank  attack 
upon  the  intruders;  in  an  instant  he  was 
one  of  them,  and  in  another  they  had 
leapt  upon  the  enemy  with  ball,  butt, 
and  bayonet. 

Comparatively  calm  intervals  he  had 
throughout  the  fight,  intervals  in  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  he  was  a  mo- 
mentary spectator  of  the  scenes  in  prog- 
ress all  around  him.  Once  the  Guards 
were  fighting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery,  between  it  •  and 
the  long  lip  of  the  ravine  ;  he  had  to 
wait  for  accounts  of  the  battle  long  after- 
wards to  learn  how  they  had  got  there, 
or  what  relation  this  phase  of  the  action 
bore  to  the  whole.  At  the  time  he  was 
one  of  a  handful  of  furious  Grenadiers 
fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  fresh  fog 
which  their  powder  had  brought  down 
upon  them,  and  a  moment  came  which 
Denis  felt  must  be  his  last.  He  had 
tripped  headlong  over  a  dead  Russian, 
and  a  live  Russian  stood  over  him  aim- 
ing his  bayonet  with  one  hand  while 
the  other  grasped  the  stock  high  above 
his  head.  But  a  British  officer  flung 
out  his  revolver  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
deliberate  graycoat,  and  it  was  the  sen- 
sation of  being  shot  from  behind  at  such 
a  moment  that  Denis  anticipated  more 
poignantly  than  that  of  being  trans- 
fixed where  he  lay.  The  man  fell  dead 
on  top  of  him. 

This  was  the  last  that  Denis  saw  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  led  by  a  bevy  of  hot-headed 
officers,  incontinently  scaled  its  gentler 
slopes,  flung  themselves  upon  the  ousted 
enemy,  and  hunted  him  downhill  in 
crazy  ecstacies.  A  hoarse  voice  in  high 
authority  screamed  command  and  en- 
treaty from  the  crest  where  the  Grena- 
dier colors  drooped  in  the  haze,  deserted 
by  all  but  a  couple  of  hundred  bear- 
skins. An  officer  in  front  of  Denis  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  error  ;  he  stop- 
ped and  checked  about  a  score  of  the 
rank  and  file,  and  together  these  few 
clambered  back  to  the  colors  on  the 
heights. 
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Breathless  they  gained  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  and  swarmed  over,  as  the 
Russians  had  so  often  done  before  them, 
to  find  matters  as  grave  as  they  could 
be.  The  crimson  standard  and  the 
Union  Jack  swayed  in  the  center  of  a 
mere  knot  of  guardsmen,  who  were 
already  sorely  b^et  by  broken  m^;ses  of 
the  enemy.  And  even  now  a  whole  bat- 
talion was  bearing  down  upon  the  de- 
voted band,  marching  to  certain  con- 
quest with  a  resolute  swing  and  swag- 
ger, and  yet  with  the  deep  strains  of  some 
warlike  hymn  rising  incongruously 
from  its  ranks. 

*  *  We  must  have  a  go  at  them,  lads," 
said  Devenish,  **  we  can  keep  them  off 
the  colors  if  we  can't  do  anything  else. 
Are  you  ready  ?     Now  for  it !" 

Denis  never  knew  what  happened  to 
himself.  He  remembered  his  captain 
being  bayonetted  through  the  folds 
of  his  cloak,  and  cutting  down  two 
Russians  at  almost  one  stroke  of  his 
sword;  he  remembered  longing  for  a 
sword  of  his  own,  as  his  piece  was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp  by  a  dead 
weight  on  the  bayonet.  His  fists  were 
still  doubled  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
hours  later  on  the  moonlit  battlefield. 

A  great  weight  lay  across  his  legs,  so 
stiffly  that  Denis  thought  the  dead  man 
a  log  until  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  damp  clothing.  His  throat  and 
mouth  were  full  of  something  hard  and 
horrible.  His  moustache  and  beard 
were  clotted  with  the  same  thinge.  One 
side  of  his  face  felt  numb  and  swollen; 
but  his  sight  was  uninjured,  and  the 
pain  not  worse  than  a  violent  face-ache. 
He  got  upon  his  hands  and  knees  and 
looked  about  him. 

The  day*s  haze  had  vanished  with 
the  smoke  of  battle;  it  was  a  still  and 
clear  night,  brilliantly  lighted  by  the 
moon.  The  night  was  so  still  that 
a  groan,  nay,  even  a  dying  gasp,  could 
be  heard  even  further  than  sight  could 
penetrate  through  the  rays  of  that  glori- 
ous moon;  and  yet  it  was  so  light  that 
the  glimmer  of  lanterns  round  about  the 
fatal  battery  was  not  at  first  apparent 
to  the  eye. 

When  Denis  saw  the  lanterns,  he  got 
up  and  tried  to  stagger  towards  them, 
but  collapsed  at  once,  and  had  to  lie 


where  he  fell  until  they  came  to  him. 

"Come  on,  boys,  1  see  a  Roosh- 
ian!'*  said  a  linesman,  holding  his  lan- 
tern level  with  his  shako. 

**Wait  a  bit,  here's  one  of  our 
chaps,' '  replied  a  voice  that  Denis  knew. 
**  S'help  me  if  it  ain't  our  old  sergeant 
— I'd  know  him  by  his  ginger  nob  a 
mile  off  1  And  him  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  at  'em  in  the  morning  !  It's  more'n 
ever  I  was,  though  I'd  as  lief  be  on  that 
job  as  this.     Ugh!" 

Denis  soon  attracted  their  attention, 
and  in  a  few  more  moments  his  origi- 
nal rear-rank  man  was  stooping  over 
him. 

**  Why,  you're  stuck  through  the 
face  !"  he  cried,  screwing  up  his  own 
face  behind  the  lantern .  *  *  But  the  glue 
seems  set,  and  don't  you  go  for  to  move 
and  melt  it.  There's  a  wounded  officer 
wants  to  see  you." 

Denis  whispered  something  inarticu- 
late. It  was  his  first  attempt  to 
speak . 

**  What's  that  ?  Yes,  it  was  our  cap- 
tain," said  the  other,  *'  and  he's  waitin' 
to  hear  if  you're  alive.  If  you're  sound 
below  the  teeth  we  could  give  you  an 
arm  apiece  and  take  you  to  him  in  ten 
minutes.  He's  only  in  one  of  the 
Second  Division  tents." 

Denis  could  ask  no  questions,  but  he 
had  strength  enough  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  among  the  lighted  tents. 

Ralph  was  lying  in  one  of  the  officer's 
tents,  a  candle  and  a  tumbler  of  cham- 
pagne on  a  box  at  his  elbow,  and  an 
army  surgeon  on  a  camp-stool  beside 
the  bed. 

**  Is  that  the  man  you  want  to  see  ?" 
asked  the  surgeon,  but  bundled  Denis 
from  the  tent  next  instant,  and  made 
his  conductors  hold  both  lanterns  to 
his  face.  **  Don't  you  try  to  speak  !'* 
he  went  on  to  Denis.  *'  Your  wound 
has  practically  frozen,  and  we  must 
keep  it  so  as  long  as  we  can.  Hold  this 
wad  to  it  till  you  come  out.  I  oughtn't 
really  to  let  you  go  in — but  he's  worse 
than  you." 

The  caution  was  repeated  to  Ralph: 
then  Denis  took  the  camp-stool,  and 
the  two  were  left  alone. 

**  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  again,' ' 
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murmured  Ralph  in  hollow  tones. 
**  Do  you  know  when  I  saw  you  last  ?  I 
never  thought  of  it  till  this  moment.  It 
was  on  the  far  side  of  the  battery .  Some 
fellow  was  going  to  bayonet  you  where 
you  lay,  and  I — I  was  just  in  time." 

Denis  was  nodding  violently.  He 
also  had  remembered.  He  stretched  out 
a  trembling  hand.  But  Ralph  drew  his 
beneath  the  blanket. 

**  Wait  a  bit !''  he  whispered.  '*  You 
see,  I  never  thought  of  its  being  you; 
but  I'm  rather  glad  it  was.  Badly  hurt, 
Tm  afraid?'' 

Denis  shook  his  head. 

*  *  It  was  a  good  sort  of  duel ,  * '  he  whis- 
pered.    **  And  you  see,  you've  won  !" 

The  surgeon  stood  in  the  opening 
of  the  tent,  advanced  a  step,  shrugged, 
and  retired  imseen.  Ralph  had  not  hid- 
den his  hand  again.  Denis  held  it  in 
both  of  his. 

**Ask  her  to  forgive  me,"  gasped 
the  shallow  whisper.  *  *  No — I  can't  ask 
you — I  don't.  But  you  might  tell  her — 
when  it  came  to  this  sort  of  thing — " 

And  the  white  face  lit  up  with  such 
a  smile  as  it  had  worn  when  Ralph 
Devenish  waved  his  sword  and  led  his 
company  to  the  succour  of  their  com- 
rades before  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

TIME'S  REVENGE 

John  Dent  was  a  Yorkshire  yeoman, 
bom  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  By  thirty  he  had  seen  more  of 
the  world  than  was  usual  in  those  times, 
and  had  fallen  in  love  on  his  travels 
with  a  young  Irish  girl  of  a  social  sta- 
tion indubitably  above  his  own.  What 
was  more  important,  the  young  Irish 
girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  John  Dent. 

Being  what  he  was,  John  Dent  came 
to  his  point  with  startling  directness, was 
accepted,  left  the  party  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deplete,  and  traveled  like  the 
crow  to  Dublin,  where  a  perfect  old  gen- 
tleman sent  him  about  his  business  in  the 
sweetest  imaginable  brogue.  John  Dent 
went  back  to  Yorkshire  with  hardly  a 
word,  set  his  aflFairs  in  order,  ascertained 
his  income  to  a  nicety,  chartered  a  little 
«hip  at  Whitehaven,  and  landed  in  Dub- 
m  with  his  business  books  under  his 


arm  and  certain  family  documents  in  a 
bag.  But  to  no  purpose;  he  was  not 
even  suffered  to  produce  his  books  or 
his  papers  ;  neither  deed,  document  nor 
banker's  reference,  he  was  smilingly 
informed,  would  recommend  the  match 
to  which  he  aspired.  John  Dent  went 
straight  aboard  his  vessel,  where  Norah 
Devenish  actually  awaited  him,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  they  were  leaving 
Gretna  Hall  as  man  and  wife  when  a 
Carlisle  coach  rattled  over  the  bridge 
with  the  perfect  old  gentleman  scream- 
ing curses  from  the  box . 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Denis'  parents  in  the  last  days  of  George 
IV.  Norah  Devenish 's  parents  never 
forgave  her,  and  it  broke  her  heart. 

Denis  and  Nan  were  not  married  until 
the  winter  before  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
because  Denis  made  a  quick  enough  re- 
covery to  abide  by  an  impulse,  as  he  had 
always  done,  and  to  fight  through  the  rest 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

Just  as  John  Merridew  had  himself 
foreshadowed  in  a  moment  of  emotion  on 
the  Australian  coast,  the  place  that  was 
made  for  Denis  in  his  firm  led  almost  at 
once  to  a  junior  partnership. 

Denis  kept  in  touch  with  his  first 
partners  on  the  gold  fields,  though  it 
was  some  years  before  he  saw  either  of 
them  again.  Doherty  did  almost  as 
well  as  ever  for  some  time  after  his  de- 
parture, but  gave  it  up  on  hearing 
from  Denis  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  return.  He  went  back  to  the 
station  on  the  craggy  coast  where  the 
North  Foreland  had  met  her  doom.  His 
career  was  checkered  but  honorable, 
and  his  memory  is  one  of  the  few  green 
things  in  the  district  of  his  adoption. 

There  was  one  other  figure  of  those 
davs  whom  Denis  encountered  twice  in 
the  'fifties,  once  in  Pall  Mall  when  an  ill- 
advised  expression  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  Denis  curtailed  an  interchange 
of  much  interest,  and  some  years  later  at 
a  social  function  of  some  magnitude  to 
which  Nan  enticed  her  husband. 

* '  I  hope  you  saw  the  news  ?"  said  the 
tall  man,  as  though  he  and  Denis  had 
been  meeting  every  day. 

'*  The  news  from  where,  sir  ?" 

**  Black  Hill  Flat,  if  you  happen  to 
recollect  such  a  place." 
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' '  I  should  think  I  did  1  * '  cried  Denis . 
"  But  I  haven't  seen  anything  about  it 
in  the  paper." 

"  I  knew  you  had  a  good  memory," 
said  the  tall  man,  smiling  a  little  over 
his  beard.  "  I  suppose  it  doesn't  by 
any  chance  hark  back  to  what  I  told 
you  would  some  day  happen  on  Black 
Hill  Flat  ?'■ 

"  Rather!"  cried  Denis  again.  "Yon 
used  to  say  that  gold  would  be  found 
there  sooner  or  later. ' ' 

*'  It  was  found  the  other  day,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  top." 

"  You  said  it  would  be  !" 

"  On  the  Native  Youth  side,  and 
plenty  of   it,   including  a  solid  lump 


nearly  as  big  as  the  one  you  got  out  of 
my  old  shaft.  They  call  it  the  'Nil 
Desperandum  Nugget,'  which  amuses 
me,  because  I  never  met  another  man 
who  didn't  despair  of  the  place.  I'm 
surprised  you  hadn't  heard  of  it, "said 
the  old  deep-sinker,  and  with  his  old 
nod  passed  on. 

Nan  was  immensely  excited  where 
she  was  sitting  at  one  side  watching, 
and  excitement  and  bright  lights  still 
became  her;  but  Denis  had  never 
known  his  wife  so  bad  a  listener. 

"  You  know  that  man  to  speak  to," 
Nan  said,  "and  don't  know  his  name?" 

"  No;  who  is  he  ?" 

And  she  told  him  with  bated  breath. 
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HKS.  h'crab  is  affronted 


"•"^MEawa' 
1^  ben,Mis- 
^^  tressMur- 
ray,  come  awa* 
ben,"  said  Mrs. 
M'Crae    hospit- 
ably,   guiding 
her    friend   into 
the  little  parlor. 
"  Are  ye  no' 
)wer  busy?*'  inquired  Mrs.  Murray. 
"  Na,  na ;  I'm  no'  that  thrang  the 
-,     An'  hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  ?     Ye'll  ha'e 
>e  room'  to  hear  aboot  the  suree*, 
?" 

Tist  that,  Mistress  M'Crae.  But 
io'  gauu  to  bide  a  meenit  if  ye're 
St  thing  thrang." 
V,  sit  ye  doon,  sit  ye  doon.  The 
S  jist  on  the  bile,  an'  we'll  ha'ea 
'  tea,  an'  I'll  tell  ye  a'  aboot  the 
av'  welcome.  It  wis  an  nnco 
"         nf,  but  it  wis  a  mercy 


Wallace's  man 
got  two  tuckets 
fur  a  suree  an' 
peyed  fur  them 
jist  three  days 
afore  he  dee'd ; 
an',  if  yell  be- 
lieve me.  Mis- 
tress      Murray, 

Mistress   W  a  1  -  ^^g^-rtro,..^ — 

lace  has  thae  tuckets  yet,  an'  they're 
near  twal'  year  auld." 

"  Cud  she  no'  get  the  money  back  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  seated 
herself  at  the  window. 

"No'  a  faurden  !  The  commytee 
gaed  bankrupt.  I  heard  it  wis  wi' 
gi'en  the  folk  a  cookie  ower  an'  abin 
the  usual— onywey,  it  tukthem  a'  their 
time  to  pey  the  baker  an'  the  singers, 
let  alane  Mistress  Wallace." 

"  But  I  wudna  think  the  commytee 

t1       imltikin'  efter  last  nicht's  suree 

niF  bankrupt  an'   refuse  fur  to 

na  been  used." 


"/  mattn  see  aboot  ike  tea" 


"  Maybe  no',  Mistress  Murray,  maybe 
no'.  But  I  aye  think  it's  jistatemptin' 
o'  Providence  to  buy  tuckets  fur  a  saree 
afore  the  vera  day.  Of  coorse,  ye  ken 
the  yin  I  had  fur  last  nicht  wis — wis— 
whit  d'ye  ca'  it?" 

"Complimentary." 

"  Ay.  So  I  wisna  takin'  ony  risk, 
as  it  were.  But  I  maun  see  aboot  the 
tea.  Keep  yer  sate,  Mistress  Murray. 
I'll  no'  belang." 

Five  minutes  later  the  twain  were  to- 
gether again. 

"Weel,  aboot  the  suree,  Mistress 
M'Crae,"  said  Mistress  Murray  as  soon 
as  the  cups  were  filled. 

"Well,  as  ye  ken,  ma  man,  bein' 
foresman  in  sic  a  big  work  as  Maister 
Paurley's  wis  on  the  platform,  an'  Mis- 
tress Blaikie  an'  masel'  gaed  early  an' 
got  a  sate  whaur  we  had  a  graun  view 
o'  the  hale  proceediu's.  There  wis 
mony  a  bigger  front  on  the  platform, 
bat  no'  yin  cleaner  nor  ma  man's." 

"  I  believe  ye,  Mistress  M'Crae. 
Wha  was  in  the  chair?"  put  in  Mrs. 
Murray. 

"  I  dinna  mind  his  name,  but  I  was 
rale  vexed  fur  him  when  he  got  up  to 
mak'  a  speech.  He  had  nae  mair  v'ice 
nor  a  moose,  but  to  see  him  ye  wud  ha'e 
thocht  he  wis  roarin'  at  the  folk.  An' 
lie  wis  a  shakin'  an'  sweetin',  an'  pech- 
in',  puir  man,  an'  the  folk  wis  aye 
g^'en'  him  a  bit  stamp  an'  cheer  to  gar 
him  haste,  an'  the  yins  on  the  platform 
whiles  clappit  an'  duntit  the  table  to 


encotirage  him.  Deed,  I  was  vexed  fur 
him.  Ma  man  said  to  me  efter  that  he 
wis  a  rale  fine  gentleman,  but  nae 
spokesman." 

"  But  a'  that  wud  be  efter  ye  had  yer 
tea." 

"  Ay.  I  wis  gaun  to  tell  ye  aboot 
the  tea.  My  I  I  wis  that  affrontit  wi' 
Mistress  Blaikie  1  Aw,  ye  never  seen 
sic  a  thing.  Mistress  Murray  I" 

"  Whit  wis  that  ?  She  wisna  pooch- 
in',  shairly." 

"  Na,  na.  But  she  wis  poorin'  oot 
the  teafrae  yin  o'  thon  things,  an' — " 

"  Ye  mean  the  urn." 

"  Mphm.  She  wis  fillin'  her  ain  cup 
when  she  begood  to  sneeze,  an'  pu'ed 
back  her  haun' quick,  ye  ken.  But  her 
finger  wis  catched  in  the  wee  handle, 
an'  she  pu'ed  ower  the  hale  affair  an' 
broke  twacupsan'  asaucer,  an'  drookit 
a'  her  pastries,  an'  soakit  her  claes,  an' 
gey  near  droondit  a  wean  wha  wis  set- 
tin'  aside  her.  .  .  .  But  that  wisna 
whit  affrontit  me.  Afore  I  kent  whaur 
I  wis  she  had  slippit  oot  the  door — we 
wis  settin'  near  a  door,  ye  ken— an'  she 
never  cam'  back.  An'  near  a'  the  folk  ' 
thocht  I  had  made  the  mess — ay,  even 
the  waiter  said,  '  Ye  auld  footer '  ablow 
his  breith,  an'  a  laddie  in  the  gallery 
cried  doon,  '  Haw,  mistress,  is  yer  biler 
brustit  ?'  " 

"The  impiddence  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Murray  indignant  and  sympathetic. 

"  But  that  wisna  a',"  went  on  Mrs- 
M'Crae.  ' '  that  wisiMi  a' ,  M.istaiS&  \fc<a- 


It  wis  a  gey  lang  while  afore  I 

ak  up  at  the  platform  again,  an' 

I  did  tak'  a  bit  keek  there  wis  ma 

lettin'  wi'  a  rid  face  an'  no'  peyin' 

LttentioD  to  his  tea  or  the  crack 

vis  gaan  on  roon'  aboot  him.     I 

fiirto  catch  his  e'e,  but  he  wadna 

luk  ma  wey,  an'  I  shin  seen  that  be  wis 

afirontit  tae.     An'  I  wis  nearcryin"  oot 

to  him,  'It  wisna  me,  it  wisna  me  I' 

jistlike  a  wean,  ye  ken." 

"Deed,  I  can  annerstaun'  hoo  ye 
wud  feel,  Mistress  M'Crae,"  said  Mrs, 
Murray  kindly, 

"Aw,  I  wis  that  ashamed.  Mistress 
Murray,  I  wis  that  ashamed.     I  tried  to 
eat  ma  pastry,  but  it  wis  like  to  choke 
me ;  an*  yinst  or  twicet  I  wis  near  get- 
tin'   up  an'  fleein'  awa'  hame.     But  I 
thocht  it  wis  best  to  keep  ma  sate,  an' 
efler  a  wee  the  folk  stoppit  frae  lukin' 
at  me,  an'  the  wean  that  Mistress  Blai- 
tie  had  near  droondit  wi'  the  tea  says 
to  me,  the  daurlin',  says  she,  '  I  ken  it 
wisna  yon,  mistress.'     An'  that  garr'd 
;  feel  a  wee  thing  easier,  an'  I  gi'ed 
r  ma  pastry.     Then  we  a'  got  up  an' 
:  the  psawm,  ye  ken,  an'  efler  that 
the   speakin'    that    I    tell't    ye 

Vn'    efter  that  the  concert,  nae 

But  I  didtia  eniye  the 


"  Did  ye  no'  ?  Had  they  no  a  guid 
comic  ?  I  aye  think  the  concert  depends 
on  the  comic,  Mistress  M'Crae,  The 
ither  singers  is  a'  vera  weel  fur  gi'ein' 
the  comic  a  bit  rest.  Had  they  no'  a 
guid  comic  last  nicht  ?" 

"  Ay,  I'm  no'  sayin'  onythin'  agin 
him;  an'  the  folk  wis  a'  lauchin'  when- 
ever he  cam'  on  the  platform.  But — 
but  hoo  cud  I  lauch  at  a  comic,  Mis- 
tress Murray,  hoo  cud  I  lauch  at  a 
comic  wi'  ma  man  settin'  there  lukin' 
meeserable?  Tell  me  that.  Mistress 
Murray  !" 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  visitor, 
soothingly,  "  I  dauisay  ye're  richt. 
But  maybe  if  ye  had  gi'ed  a  lauch  noo 
an'  then,  yer  man  might  ha'e  lauched 
tae.     D'ye  see?" 

"Ay;  I  see  whit  ye  mean.  But  I 
maun  tell  ye  that  I  wis  whit  they  ca' 
laborin'  in  a  collusion,  Mistress  Mur- 
ray." 

"Eh?  Oh,  ay.  Under  a  delusion, 
ye  mean." 

"  Aweel,  it's  a'  yin.  I  wis  laborin' 
that  wey,  onywey.  I  thocht  ma  man 
wis  afFrontit,  but  I  fun'  oot  efter  it  wis 
jist  his  teeth  wis  hurtin'  him." 

"D'ye  tell  me  that?  Dearie  me! 
He  snd  get  them  ta'en  oot,  Mistress 
M'Crae." 

"  Deed,  they're  jist  new  in,  puimian. 

'  t       "'is  the  wey  he  cudna  tak'  his 

the    comic.     But   I 


herael'  the  day,"  observed  Mrs  Murray, 
and  proceeded  to  change  the  subject — 
but  soon  reverted  to  it,  for,  after  a  hasty 
glance  out  of  the  window,  she  drew 
back  hastily,  exctaming,  "  Weel,  I 
never  I  If  it's  no'  jist  hersel'  coniin' 
up  the  street !" 

"Eh?     Whit  d'ye  say?" 

"  I'msayiu' I  seen  Mistress  Blaikie 
comin'  op  the  street.  Wull  she  be 
comin'  here,  think  ye?" 

"She'll  no'  get  in  this  hoose  ony- 
wey !"  cried  the  hostess,  excitedly. 
"  She'll  no'  pit  her  fit  inside  ma  door, 
1  warrant  ye!"  And  Mrs.  M'Crae 
peeped  cautiously  from  the  window. 
"  I  canna  see  her,  I  doot  she's  comin'. 
She'll  be  in  the  close  noo,  but  she  can 
ring,  an'  ring,  an'  ring  but  I'll  no'  open 
the  door  to  her." 

"Maybe  she's  comiii'  to  say  she's 
sorry." 

"  Weel,  she  can  say  that  at  the  key- 


door,  me  a 
L  the  hoose 
spered  Mr 
was  heard, 
lips, 
lamed,"  said 

A  minute  passed  and  they  heard  an- 
other little  ring.  They  looked  at  each 
other  awhile. 

"She'll  be  gauu  awa'  noo,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray  at  last. 

"  Let  her  gang  !  ' 

The  bell  rang  a  third  time. 

"Aw,  Mistress  M'Crae."  said  her 
friend,  "  ye  sud  let  her  in." 

"Na!" 

"Aw,  but,  wis  it  no'  her  that  knittit 
thon  rale  fine  wee  shawley  fur  ye' re  son 
John's  wee  lassie?" 

In  an  instant  Mrs.  M'Crae's  face 
changed. 

"  My  !  If  I  hadna  furgot !"  And 
she  hurried  from  the  parlor. 

She  was  too  late.  Her  visitor  had 
gone.  She  returned  to  the  parlor 
with  tears  in  her  eyes;  then  stiddenly 
flung  open  the  window  and  bawled — 

"  Come  back,  Mistress  Blaikie,  come 
back  !" 
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ii  A  N^  is  he  extraordinary,  too?" 
A\  Letitia  Mauton  turned  at  the 
question  and  fixed  her  round 
blue  eyes  upon  the  speaker's  face. 
**  Oh,  Miss  O'Connor,*'  she  said  with 
the  frightened  air  of  a  debutante,  *'I 
never  know  whether  you  are  in  ear- 
nest or  not.*' 

Eileen  O'Connor's  full  red  lips  parted 
wide  in  a  smile  displaying  rows  of 
teeth  dazzling  in  their  whiteness.  *  *  You 
funny  child,**  she  said.  **  Of  course  I 
expect  to  find  everything  in  Washing- 
ton extraordinary.  Now  that  little 
Chinaman  over  there,  with  the  moon- 
like, impassive  face  is  a  genius  of  diplo- 
macy so  I*m  told.  And  haven't  I  been 
introduced  this  very  afternoon  to  two 
artists  of  note,  a  live  Buddhist,  no  less 
than  ten  musicians  and  I  can't  count 
the  number  of  authors  and  mere  at- 
tachfe?  Why  these  afternoon  teas 
would  be  intolerable  if  the  people  one 
meets  were  not  sufficiently  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  prove  entertaining.  * ' 

''Well  he  isn't,'*  said  Letitia  de- 
cidedly, glancing  at  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  who  stood  languidly 
awaiting  his  turn  to  be  passed  from  the 
warm  grasp  of  Mrs.  Senator  Manton's 
hospitable  hand  down  the  long  line  of 
automatically  smiling  ladies,  and  from 
thence  into  the  dining-room.  ''  Mamma 
says,  matrimony  is  his  profession." 

**  How  many  times  so  far  ?*' 

**Oh,  not  once — yet,"  said  Letitia 
with  charitable  haste.  "They  say  he 
is  looking  for  a  rich  wife.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  very  attentive  to  you  !*' 

This  remark  was  made  with  such 
direct  simplicity  that  its  ingenuous- 
««*ss  appealed  to  Miss  0*Connor  and 

t  laughed  aloud. 

*  And  so  you  are  fore-warning  my 

.nity?*' 

T^titia  looked  a   little    bewildered. 


#*'< 


ir«»' 


said  irrelevantly.  **  But  he  owns  a 
plantation  in  Virginia  and  people  here 
call  him  /e  grand  seigneur^  for  he's 
considered  so  exclusive.  I  heard  him  tell 
Mamma  that  he  had  a  horror  of  the 
nouveaux  riches. 

Miss  O'Connor's  large  gray  eyes  nar- 
rowed under  their  heavy  lashes,  and 
for  a  moment  she  regarded  Letitia  sus- 
piciously; but  that  person's  eager  little 
face  was  guileless.  *  *  Then  your  friendly 
fears  for  me  are  groundless,"  she  said 
good  humoredly.  *'  Will  you  kindly 
tell  Mr.  What's  his-name  ?** 

Letitia  was  disconcerted.  She  felt 
that  she  had  unwittingly  blundered,  but 
she  did  not,  as  yet,  understand  how. 
She  made  haste  to  supply  the  name. 
*'  Mr.  Philip  Kerwin,'*  she  said. 

"  Well,  tell  him  please  that  Pni  from 
the  woolly  West  and  that  my  grand- 
father drove  pigs  in  Ireland,  and  that 
my  grandmother  tended  cows,  until 
they  came  to  this  country,  and  that 
afterwards  she  took  in  washing, — I  sus- 
pect.** She  delivered  these  bits  of  her 
family  history  without  bitterness  or 
apology.  She  seemed  to  find  them 
merely  amusing.  '  *  We're  not  snobs, '  * 
she  added.  And  when  Mr.  Philip  Ker- 
win reached  her  place  in  the  line  and 
was  introduced  to  her,  she  said:  '*  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  continue  my  after- 
noon conventionality  and  tell  you  that 
I*m  glad  to  meet  you,  but  I'll  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  truthfulness.  I'm 
sure  we  shouldn't  like  each  other.*  * 

Mr.  Kerwin  showed  neither  surprise 
nor  embarrassment.  **  Perhaps  you  are 
rash  in  your  judgments,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly, and  the  next  moment  he  had 
passed  indifferently  on. 

Oddly  enough.  Miss   O'Connor  was 

thinking  of  this  first  meeting   as    she 

stood  on  the  rail  of  a  leaning  fence  that 

lifipH    a    dusty  Virginia     foadway. 
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Her  position,  she  told  herself,  was  most 
absurd.  *  Here  she  was  in  a  torn  riding 
habit,  her  hands  scratched  and  bleeding, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  her  silk  hat  dented 
in  the  crown,  standing  like  a  lone  tramp 
amid  strange  surroundings,  without  her 
horse  and  without  hope  of  company  to 
guide  her  on  her  way.  True,  she  had 
that  morning  at  starting  out,  strateg- 
ically avoided  having  company.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone.  She  had  been  liv- 
ing and  trying  to  think  in  a  crowd  ever 
since  she  had  joined  the  house  party  at 
Senator  Manton's  newly  built  country 
home.  A  week  of  it  had  made  her  long 
for  quiet,  and  this  morning  she  had 
mounted  her  horse,  brought  with  her 
from  Washington,  determined  to  isteal 
away  for  solitude — five  miles  of  it  at 
least.  Her  mind  had  been  busy  with 
her  own  affairs  as  she  rode  along,  and 
she  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
woods  around  her  until  a  drop  of  rain 
recalled  her  distance  from  shelter.  She 
had  turned  her  horse  quickly  and,  in 
trying  to  make  a  short  cut  through 
a  stubble  field,  she  had  urged  him 
across  a  shallow  ditch  spanned  by  a 
few  broken  boards.  One  of  the  boards 
had  given  way  and  he  had  dropped 
his  rider  into  the  dust  and  galloped  un- 
gallantly  away.  Miss  O'Connor  was 
not  hurt  and  she  arose  half  laughing  at 
her  carelessness,  and  then  she  had 
mounted  the  fence  to  see  if  there  was 
any  sign  of  habitation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

As  she  stood  there,  she  suddenly  re- 
membered that  Letitia  had  told  her  that 
the  old  Kerwin  home  was  five  miles 
from  the  Manton's  place,  and  in  spite  of 
her  predicament  she  began  idly  to 
wonder,  as  she  had  so  often  done  be- 
fore, why  this  man  had  seemed  to  avoid 
her  purposely  whenever  they  met  in 
their  social  rounds  in  Washington.  If 
he  were  really  looking  for  a  rich  wife, 
her  wealth  ought  to  have  proved  an  at- 
traction, for  the  daughter  of  *'  Croesus" 
O'Connor — as  her  fether  was  called — 
was  not  unmindful  of  this  reputed  at- 
traction. Had  she  been  ugly,  or  stupid, 
or  awkward,  or  less  admired  by  other 
men ,  she  would  have  accepted  his  neglect 
indifferently  or  humbly  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  But  as  it  was  he  haunted 


her  as  a  psychological  problem.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Philip  Ker- 
win appeared  coming  around  a  bend  in 
the  road,  moimted  on  a  lean  horse  and 
leading  her  own. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  old  cordu- 
roys and  wore  a  soft  felt  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes.  His  panting  horse 
showed  that  he  had  been  riding  hard. 

**  You're  not  hurt  ?"  he  called  out  in 
a  relieved  tone,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
her.     **  You're  not  hurt?" 

*'  You  speak  regretfully,'*  she  smiled, 
clambering  down  to  meet  him.  **No, 
I'm  not  hurt,  I  only  feel  like  a  heroine 
in  a  second-class  melodrama,  or  a  rein- 
carnation of  Madame  Blavatsky  prac- 
ticing telepathy." 

'*Why?"  he  asked  with  his  usual 
calm,  descending  from  his  horse. 

'*  Because  I  was  thinking  of  you," 
she  said  with  an  indifferent  candor  that 
precluded  boldness.  **  Pm  lost — I  was 
wondering  about  the  natives.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  your  house 
was  near  here  and  I  thought  I  might 
discover  some  of  your  family's  old  re- 
tainers to  guide  me  on  my  way.  My 
horse  fell  and  threw  me  into  the  ditch." 

* '  And  I  caught  him  a  mile  down  the 
road,"  he  returned.  **  I  recognized  him 
as  one  I  have  seen  you  ride  in  Washing- 
ton— I  was  afraid  that  you  had  met  with 
a  serious  accident.  Were  you  all 
alone?" 

**  Yes,  I  escaped  this  morning." 

* '  From  where  ?' ' 

**  From  Senator  Manton's — they  have 
collected  a  house  party — did  you  come 
to-day  as  one  of  their  guests  ?" 

**  No.  I  came  yesterday  to  spend  two 
weeks  of  my  holiday  and  to  look  after 
things  at  home." 

As  he  spoke  she  noticed  a  subtle 
change  in  him.  He  seemed  younger, 
more  buoyant,  with  a  happiness  and  an 
enthusiasm  of  which  she  had  never  seen 
any  evidence  before.  "  It  is  beginning 
to  rain , "  he  said  looking  up  at  the  lower- 
ing sky.  '*  My  home  is  near  here — I 
would  like  you  to  meet  my  mother — " 

There  was  a  chivalrous  reverence  in 
his  tone  which  her  quick  ear  detected 
at  once. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said  with  an  odd 
sort  of  humility.     **  I  confess  to  being 
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surprised  by  the  fact  that  3''ou  have  a 
mother,  though  Letitia  told  me.  Some- 
how I  never  associated  you  in  my  mind 
with  any  close  family  ties." 

He  smiled  faintly  as  he  helped  her 
into  her  saddle. 

**  A  man  doesn't  proclaim  the  num- 
ber of  his  relatives,"  he  said.  **We 
shall  have  to  hurry — the  rain  is  almost 
here  and  the  wind  is  turning  cold — it 
has  been  a  most  unnatural  day  for  De- 
cember.'* 

**  In  everyway,'*  she  agreed  as  she 
waited  for  him  to  mount.  **I  seek 
solitude  and  even  my  horse  deserts  me 
and  I  find  you,  the  only  man  in  Wash- 
ington who  has  resolutely  and  unre- 
mittingly avoided  me.  Please  don't 
think  I  mind — *  *  she  added  as  they  rode 
along  under  the  ominous  creaking 
branches  of  the  trees.  **I'm  only 
curious  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Life  is  so  short — we  can 
understand  so  little  after  all,  that  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  be  blunt  at 
intervals.  I  really  would  like  to  know 
why  we  have  never  exchanged  more 
than  three  sentences  at  a  time  in  Wash- 
ington ?" 

For  a  moment  he  regarded  her  curi- 
ously  in  silence.  **  Would  you  like  me 
to  be  brutally  frank  ?*  * 

**  Yes,  I  would  like  you  to  be  bru- 
tally frank." 

There  was  something  so  dauntlessly 
direct  about  her  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  evade  her  question.  He 
turned  to  her  with  boyish  candor. 

**  Because  I  don't  like  your  father," 
he  said. 

This  prompt  unconventional  confes- 
sion brought  him  a  sudden  sense  of 
friendship  for  the  one  who  had  com- 
pelled it,  for  instead  of  being  hurt  by 
his  answer  she  smiled  and  said : — 

**What  a  simple  solution.  It  was 
stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  that.  I 
believe  my  wits  have  gone  wander- 
ing since  I  came  to  Washington." 

"I  find  the  place  has  a  deadening 
eflFect  on  me,"  he  replied.  **  But  you 
will  think  Virginia  is  even  a  worse  place 
to  live,  for  we  are  going  to  have  a  storm 
and  we  shall  both  get  a  drenching — 
turn  here — this  is  the  gate,  but  there  is  a 
long  avenue  before  we  reach  the  house. ' ' 


Obediently  she  turned  and^  followed 
him  through  the  rusty  iron  archway 
that  spanned  the  road  to  the  left.  The 
scrolled  gates  had  long  since  abandoned 
hope  of  usefulness,  one  of  them  swung 
upon  a  single  hinge,  shrouded  in  leaf- 
less vines,  and  the  other  lay  upon  the 
ground  half  buried  in  the  rich  black 
earth.  The  rain,  which  at  first  had 
been  but  a  misty  drizzle,  fell  with  the 
force  of  a  summer's  tempest  and  ren- 
dered further  conversation  impossible, 
while  the  horses,  as  if  realizing  that 
shelter  was  near,  quickened  their  pace 
as  a  bend  in  the  road  brought  the  old 
house  into  view. 

Eileen  saw,  with  some  astonishment, 
that  they  were  approaching  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  ruin,  for  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  low,  rambling  house  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  bursting  shell  during  the 
war.  Two  of  the  walls,  built  of  old 
English  brick,  stood  roofless  and  bare 
above  the  mass  of  debris  into  which  the 
rest  of  the  wing  had  crumbled.  This 
then,  was  the  plantation  of  which  she 
had  heard  in  Washington,  this  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  ''grand  seigneur,'' 
From  the  corner  of  the  w^de  porch  came 
a  shambling  negro  boy  to  take  charge  of 
the  horses.  Philip  opened  the  heavy 
door,  adorned  by  a  tarnished  brass 
knocker,  and  led  the  way  into  the  warm 
hall. 

'*  My  mother  will  be  waiting  for  us," 
he  said.  **  I  saw  her  at  the  window  as 
we  came  up  the  hill." 

Miss  O'Connor  had  at  first  felt  a  pity 
for  the  shabbiness  of  this  old  home  and 
its  inmates,  but  this  feeling  now  gave 
way  to  a  respect  approaching  reverence. 
The  hallway  was  so  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen,  so  quaint  in  its 
old-time  splendor.  And  then,  as  if  to 
complete  the  picture  of  vanished  days, 
Mrs.  Kerwin  came  smiling  down  the 
stairway. 

She  was  dressed  with  the  precision 
of  an  old-time  matron  in  a  full  gown  of 
black  silk  ample  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  barrel-like  hoop  skirt  ;  she  wore 
a  fichu  crossed  primly  upon  her  breast, 
and  on  her  soft,  white  curls,  which  fell 
about  her  ears,  there  rested  a  tiny  cap 
of  Irish  point. 

**  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said 
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hurrying  forward  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched, without  waiting  for  the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction.  *'  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  field  told  me  that  Philip  had  caught 
a  runaway  horse  and  I  feared  there  had 
been  some  serious  accident.*' 

*  *  Nothing  more  serious  than  a  torn 
habit/'  said  Eileen  smiling;  "  I  was 
only  dropped  in  a  dry  ditch." 

*•  Miss  O'Connor  is  staying  at-Sena- 
tor  Manton's,"  said  Philip. 

*  'And  that  is  five  miles  away,  '*  Eileen 
continued.  "  I  rode  farther  than  I  in- 
tended. I  would  like  to  stay  here,  if 
vou  don*l  mind,  until  the  rain  is  over." 

'*  Why,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  old 
lady  with  a  true  Southerner's  hospital- 
ity, as  if  the  thought  of  even  a  distant 
leave-taking  would  be  a  positive  pain, 
**  we  are  so  glad  to  meet  any  of  Philip's 
friends.  Your  habit  is  drenched — I 
must  find  a  dry  dress  for  you." 

Philip  came  and  put  his  arm  about 
his  mother's  waist.  Her  head  did  not 
quite  reach  his  shoulder. 

"What  can  we  do  ?"  he  said  with  a 
humorous  expression  of  dismay,  look- 
ing from  his  mother  to  the  tall  girl  by 
her  side.  *'  I  fear  Miss  O'Connor  will 
have  some  difficulty  finding  a  gown 
of  yours  to  fit." 

*'Then  perhaps  Minnie  has  some- 
thing," said  the  gentle  lady,  intent  only 
on  the  comfort  of  her  guest.  *  *  Minnie  ! 
Minnie!"  she  called. 

A  door  opened  on  one  side  of  the  hall 
and  a  young  girl  appeared  with  a  book 
in  her  hand.  She  needed  no  introduc- 
tion, for  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  her  mother,  all  except  her  large, 
dreamy  eyes,  which  lacked  alertness,  a 
defect  common  to  near- sighted  people. 
Her  fair  hair  was  smoothed  back  from 
a  low  forehead ,  and  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  drawling  when  she  spoke. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  had  company," 
she  said  shutting  the  book  with  a  half- 
concealed  air  of  reluctance. 

**  Miss  O'Connor,  from  Washington, 
my  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Kerwin. 
**  We  must  find  Miss  O'Connor  a  dry 
gown.     I  fear  she  will  take  cold.*' 

Minnie  looked  up  at  the  tall  girl  with 
unmistakable  admiration,  and  holding 
out  her  plump  hand  she  said : — 


**  You  were  caught  in  that  dreadful 
rain  ?  How  wet  you  are.  And  mother 
and  I  are  two  such  tiny  things  that 
none  of  our  gowns  will  fit  you.  But," 
she  added  hesitatingly,  '  *  there  is  a  trunk 
full  of  my  grandmother *s  clothes  in  the 
garret — she  was  very  tall — if  you  don't 
mind  anything  so  old-fashioned." 

'  *  I  delight  in  old  fashions, ' '  said  Miss 
O'Connor,  feeling  that  her  words  were 
true,  but  conscious  that  the  delight  was 
new-born  on  her  entrance  into  this  hall- 
way. **I'm  proving  a  troublesome 
guest  I  fear." 

*  *  If  you  only  knew  how  I  delight  in 
rummaging  in  the  garret,"  said  Minnie 
with  naive  enthusiasm.  **  Come  to  my 
room,  and  I'll  dress  j'^ou  up  so  you'll 
look  like  a  picture,  and  we  won't  let 
the  habit  get  dry  until  morning." 

Philip,  to  quiet  his  mother's  fears 
about  his  own  stalwart  health,  went 
to  his  room  to  change  his  coat,  and 
then  going  into  the  library  settled 
himself  in  a  deep  arm-chair  to  read 
such  news  from  Washington  as  filtei-s 
slowly  into  the  county  papers.  Half 
an  hour  later,  attracted  by  a  slight  noise 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  he  looked 
up  to  find  Miss  O'Connor  standinof  be- 
fore the  fire  in  a  short- waisted  gown  of  red 
satin  of  the  fashion  of  a  half  century  ago. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she 
said.  "I  am  merely  experiencing  a 
new  desire.  I  believe  I  am  actually 
longing  for  a  grandfather." 

She  rested  both  hands  upon  the  man- 
tel and  stared  up  at  a  picture  in  a  gilded 
frame  set  in  the  chimney  piece  above 
her  head.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  del- 
icately-featured young  man  arrayed  in 
black  and  wearing  a  flaring  Byronic 
collar.     "  Who  was  he  ?"  she  asked. 

**  He  was  your  husband  if  you  are 
the  ghost  of  my  grandmother,"  he  said 
rising  and  coming  closer  to  the  fire  with 
an  inexplicable  feeling,  approaching  a 
supernatural  awe,  for  the  fantastic  fig- 
ure on  the  hearth. 

'*I  do  feel  like  a  ghost,"  she  said 
dreamily.  *'  I  feel  as  if  my  world  was 
left  so  far  behind." 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  in  her 
deep  gray  eyes  there  was  a  new  expres- 
sion of  sadness.  Philip  regarded  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 
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**  Are  the  sensations  of  a  ghost  pleas- 
ant?'' heask^. 

*'Oh,  you  don't  understand,"  she 
said  tapping  her  foot  impatiently  upon 
the  bear-skin  rug.  '  *  I  doubt  if  a  man 
ever  understands  a  woman.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  what  part  you  men  call  on 
us  to  play  ?  We  must  be  good-looking, 
no  matter  how  old.  We  must  be  gay 
to  make  you  glad.  We  must  think  of 
you  alwa3rs — always,  or  else  you  forget 
us,  and  then  we  are  powerless  either  for 
good  or  for  evil." 

**  Not  at  all,"  he  said  in  blunt  con- 
tradiction. **  Your  view  point  is  being 
colored  by  the  fashion  of  your  gown. 
No  woman  is  as  helpless  as  in  the  days 
of  our  grandmothers.*' 

**  Oh,  I  know  I'm  taking  the  wordly 
point  of  view , ' '  she  said  wearily .  *  *  The 
narrow,  political  point.  I've  been  up- 
stairs talking  to  your  sister — she  is  so 
tender,  so  good,  so  unworldly  that  she 
has  made  me  remorseful,  and  because  I 
was  troubled  I  selected  the  gayest  gown 
in  the  garret.  Minnie  has  gone  to  see 
about  luncheon  ;  she  will  return  in  a 
moment,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
ever  have  the  chance  to  talk  to  you 
again.  At  present  I'm  animated  by  a 
f^ing  of  loyalty  to  my  father.  You 
said  you  did  not  like  him — " 

He  was  silent,  making  no  attempt  to 
soften  his  first  statement.  He  was 
thinking  that  she  was  beyond  classifi- 
cation, and  was  wondering  why  her  rich 
beauty  had  never  appealed  to  him  be- 
fore. 

'*  I  fancy  that  your  dislike  is  founded 
upon  his  political  methods,"  she  went 
on.  **  You  don't  approve  of  the  means 
by  which  he  gains  his  ends.  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  helped  him.  It 
does  not  seem  fair  that  you  should  blame 
him  without  blaming  me — I  am  sharing 
his  success.  Don't  you  understand  that 
honesty  demands  that  I  share  his  shame 
as  well?" 

He  opened  his  lips  to  speak  but  she 
stopped  him. 

"Let  me  goon,"  she  said.  **I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are  a  little 
hard  in  your  judgments.  Perhaps  j'ou 
might  make  allowances  if  you  had  ever 
ifelt  as  we  have  felt — if  you  had  sprung 
from  common  stock  and  seen  the  real 


sordidness  of  poverty,  the  shrieking, 
squalid,  shirt-sleeve  sort,  the  kind  in 
which  my  grandfather  lived  and  died, 
and  which  father's  life  has  been  a  strug- 
gle to  keep  from  falling  back  into.  He 
managed  by  hard  work  to  get  some  sort 
of  an  education.  He  was  reasonably 
successful  in  his  business  ventures,  and 
he  gave  me  all  the  advantages  that  a  girl 
could  ask.  My  father  was  civilized  by 
my  mother  long  before  I  knew  him. 
Once  while  we  were  traveling  in  Ireland, 
he  took  nie  to  see  my  relatives.  After 
that  I  began  to  dread  poverty  as  others 
dread  a  pestilence.  If  my  mother  had 
lived  I  might  have  been  different,  but 
my  father  was  a  strong  man  and  I,  un- 
reservedly, accepted  his  view  point. 
When  he  first  went  into  politics  he 
wanted  to  enter  the  legislature.  His 
election  depended  upon  his  being 
nominated  by  the  vote  of  the  major- 
ity of  a  few  delegates.  This  nom- 
ination was  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion. At  the  primary  election  they 
were  evenly  divided.  That  afternoon 
father  found  that  one  of  his  delegates 
had  been  bought  by  the  other  side. 
That  evening  at  a  ball  I  met  two  of  the 
opposing  delegates  and  I  bought  them 
before  the  evening  was  over.  I  had  five 
hundred  dollars  of  my  own  in  the  bank 
and  I  gave  then  two  hundred  and  fifty 
apiece.  Father  won  the  political  leader- 
ship— I  began  my  political  career. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  syndicate,  of  which 
father  was  a  member  \vanted  to  lease 
the  water  works  of  the  city.  It  was 
not  honest,  for  it  was  passing  public 
property  over  to  private  individuals 
without  giving  the  citizens  any  return. 
For  weeks  I  worked  among  our  oppo- 
nents. I  gave  theater  parties  and 
lunches  to  their  wives  and  their  daugh- 
ters. Four  or  five  of  the  young,  un- 
married Councilnien  fell  in  love  with 
nie  and  I  persuaded  them  to  vote  against 
their  convictions.  My  natural  frank- 
ness has  always  deceived  people.  Be- 
cause I  say  half  that  I  mean  I  am 
counted  candid.  That  night,  before  the 
bill  was  passed,  I  went  to  the  town  hall 
to  a  meeting  that  was  being  held  to 
protest  against  the  bill.  I  don't  know 
why  I  went.  Sometimes  my  motives 
are  beyond  me.     One  frail  looking  man 


was  on  the 

was  eloquent.  He  said  that  every  man 
who  voted  forthat  bill  would  be  branded 
before  God  for  bribery.  I  left  the  hall 
feeling  likeacriminal,  but  when  I  found 
that  the  passage  of  that  bill  meant  a 
fortune  for  my  father  my  remorse  waned. 
Now  you  know  me,"  she  said,  bend- 
ing her  head  as  if  to  meet  a  storm  of  re- 
proach. "  Now  you  know  me."  And 
as  one  of  the  logs  on  the  brass  andirons 
snapped  in  two,  scattering  the  fugitive 
flames,  he  saw  that  her  long  lashes  were 
wet  with  tears. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  nie  this?"  he 
asked,  and  he  had  a  vague  wish  that  she 
had  remained  silent. 

"  Why  ? — because  Minnie  has  made 

me  ashamed  of  myself.    She  has  all  the 

eetnesa  and   beauty   of  a  sheltered 

war  nourished   in   a  healthful  soil, 

ile  I  am  like  some  sort  of  an  exotic, 

of  place,  living  on  air.     I  feel  now 

It  I  have  been  fair  to  my  father.  You 

I  think  more  of  him,  less  of — me.' ' 

'  And  if  it  has  the  opposite  effect  ?" 

he  half  dropped  her  lids  in  a  way 

uliar  to  herself  and  looked  at  him 

quizzically. 

"  How,"  she  asked.  "  You  think  he 
cares  for  me  only  as  far  as  he  can  use 
me?" 

That  she  should  question  him  thus 
added  to  his  wonder. 

"  I  think  your  father  is  ahard  man," 
he  said  feeling  again  the  impossibility 
of  framing  an  evasive  reply.  "  I  think 
he  would  sacrifice  everything  for  politi- 
cal preferment — I  think  if  a  man  loves 
a  woman  rightly  he  liires  others  to  do 
his  lobbying — " 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence 
in  the  gloomy  room.  The  rain  pattered 
harshly  against  the  diamond  paned 
windows  and  the  fire  flung  heavy 
shadows  around  the  two  figures,  closing 
them  in  a  narrow  circle  of  light. 

It  was  not  until  Philip  heard  Minnie's 
'intsteps  coming  down  the  hall  that  he 
med  to  his  conventional  attitude  of 
aality. 

I  don't  know  why  you  should  corn- 
such  candor,"   he  said  humbly." 
feBl  that  I  have  been  nnpardonably 
nrond"-  'f  voucan  forgive  me." 
Tcoly,  for 
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rame  in  to  announce  lancheon, 
and  takmg  Eileen's  hand  she  led  the 

way  into  the  diuiiig-room. 

The  long,  wainscotted  room,  built  in 
the  habitable  wing  of  the  house,  was  as 
quaint  in  its  furnishings  as  the  hallway. 
"  It  was  so  dark,"  said  Mrs.  Ker- 
win  motioning  Eileen  to  a  chair  by  her 
side  after  she  had  admired,  to  Minnie's 
satisfaction,  the  picturesqueness  of  her 
guest's  attire,  "that  Minnie  told  me 
to  put  on  the  candles,  the  light  is  so  be- 
coming. Even  we  old  people  occasion- 
ally like  a  glamour  thrown  around  our 
faces." 

"Yours  does  not  need  a  glamour," 
said  Philip  with  real  ardor. 

Mrs.  Kerwin  smiled.  "You're  a 
dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  and  refuse  to  see 
wrinkles,  but  I  think  I  prefer  to  be  re- 
membered by  my  loved  ones  as  I  looked 
in  candle-light.  I  wonder  if  we  women 
ever  quite  outgrow  our  vanity?" 

They  made  a  gay  party  around  the 
lunch  table,  and  Eileen  had  difficulty  in 
believing  that  her  enthusiastic,  hospi- 
table host  was  the  world-weary  man  she 
had  seen  pursuing  his  languid  way  in 
Washington.  He  was  more  like  a 
schoolboy  home  for  a  holiday,  and  she 
found  herself,  in  spite  of  their  conversa- 
tion and  her  remorse  in  the  library,  en- 
tering into  his  glad  mood.  She  told 
inimitable  stories  of  the  celebrities  she 
had  met ;  she  mimicked  some  of  the 
society  types  she  knew  with  such  real- 
istic verity  that  Philip,  laughing,  cried 
out  his  recognition  ;  she  related  some 
of  her  own  e.^periences  with  a  dry  Irish 
wit  he  had  not  suspected. 

When  the  time  came  for  parting  with 
Eileen  Mrs.  Kerwin  said,  with  sweet, 
motherly  warmth  : — 

"  Your  visit  has  done  me  so  much 
good,  dear.  I  wish  we  might  steal  you 
from  the  Mantons  for  a  little  while." 

They  were  standing  in  the  wide  hall- 
way. Eileen  was  dressed  again  in  her 
habit,  which  had  been  well  dried  before 
the  kitchen  fire. 

"Yon  would  regret  such  petty  lar- 
ceny," said  Miss  O'Connor,  and  there 
was  much  sadness  mixed  with  the  radi- 
ance of  her  smile.  "  I  do  not  improve 
on  acquaintance.  I  think — I  think  I 
miirbt  have  bera  different  if  I  had  bad 
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a  mother,*'  and  then  stooping,  with  her 
^ quick  impulsiveness,   she  kissed  Airs. 
Kerwin's  soft,  wrinkled  cheek. 

Mrs.  Manton's  house-party  stretched 
itself  out  with  hospitable  elasticity,  and 
the  Kerwins,  with  neighborly  cordiality, 
were  asked  to  share  in  all  the  mid- win- 
ter merrymaking,  so  that  Eileen  and 
Philip  saw  much  of  each  other.  They 
were  often  alone  together,  and  though 
they  never  referred  to  that  first  confes- 
sion of  hers  in  the  library,  it  had  estab- 
lished them  on  the  ground  of  a  confi- 
dential friendship  which  Philip  believed 
to  be  founded  on  his  desire  to  make 
amends  for  his  past  rudeness,  while 
Eileen  accepted  his  altered  attitude  with 
a  secret  inexplicable  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  did  not  detract  from  their  mutual 
sense  of  comradeship. 

**  Why  does  he  stay  in  Washington  ?" 
Eileen  asked  impatiently.  **  Hasn't  he 
any  ambition  ?*' 

She  and  Minnie  were  alone  in  the 
Mantons'  front  guest  chamber.  This 
evening  the  Mantons  were  giving  a 
domino  party.  Minnie,  who  had  been 
late  in  arriving,  was  now  struggling  to 
get  a  short,  white  domino  over  her  old- 
fashioned  ball  gown.  She  had  been  too 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  this  her  first 
*' ghost  party ''to  follow  closely  Miss 
O'Connor's  conversation. 

**  Who  ?"  she  asked  with  l)ewildered 
unconcern. 

**  Your  brother.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  back  to  Washington  to-morrow. 
Why  does  he  keep  that  little  govern- 
ment office  ?  W^hy  doesn  't  he  do  some- 
thing with  his  life  ?  He  fancies  he  has 
such  high  ideals  ! ' ' 

She  spoke  with  a  certain  bitterness 
which  Minnie  found  incomprehensible. 
It  was  so  different  from  the  usual  gay 
good  humor  of  her  friend. 

**  Poor  Philip,"  she  said  softly  drop- 
ping her  domino  in  loyal  forgetfulness, 
*' He  is  doing  it  all  for  us — didn't  he 
tell  you  that  he  had  accepted  the  office 
so  that  he  might  pay  the  mortgage  on 
our  home  ?" 

Miss  O'Connor  drew  her  white  hood 
further  over  her  eyes. 

**  He  tells  me  nothing,''  she  said. 
**  How  much  is   the  mortgage?"  she 


added  in  the  same  icy  tone  her  father 
used  when  he  wished  to  condense  vapory 
facts  into  form. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
directness  of  the  question  was  a  shock 
to  Minnie's  sensitive  reserve. 

'*  Two  thousand  dollars,"  she  said 
after  a  moment's  pause.  Miss  O'Con- 
nor saw  at  once  the  hurt  expression 
in  her  eyes. 

**  Oh,  I  have  been  curious  to  rude- 
ness," she  said  wrapping  her  arms,  in 
their  voluminous  sleeves,  around  her 
little Jriend.  "I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you,  Minnie  dear,  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
so  many  questions — I  don't  believe  I 
knew  what  I  was  saying — I'm  worried 
to-night — I'm  in  a  bad  humor — put  on 
your  mask  and  let  us  go  down  stairs.'* 

As  the  two  girls  came  down  the 
winding  stairs  Philip,  who  wasstanding 
in  the  hall  dressed  in  a  black  domino, 
recognized  their  contrasting  figures  at 
once.  He  hurried  forward  to  speak  to 
them,  but  two  tall  black  dominos  fore- 
stalled him.  Minnie  was  led  into  the 
drawing-room  to  dance.  Eileen  lin- 
gered for  a  moment  in  the  green  fes- 
tooned doorway. 

' '  I  want  you  to  promise  me  all  your 
dances,"  said  the  domino  by  her  side, 
and  Philip  recognized  the  voice  as  be- 
longing to  a  man  whom  he  had  never 
liked,  George  Stafford,  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature. 

**  How  very  unconventional  !"  Miss 
O'Connor's  laugh  was  mirthless. 
"Don't  you  know  that  society  demands 
that  you  pay  some  attention  to  your 
hostess  ?" 

'*  She  can't  distinguish  one  man  from 
another  yi  this  ghostly  crowd,"  he  said. 
"  Won't  you  promise  me  ?" 

**  Perhaps— to-morrow — " 

"But  I  can't  stay.  I  must  be  in 
Richmond  to-niorrow — there  is  an  im- 
portant bill—" 

"Oh,  I  hate  politics,"  she  inter- 
rupted him.  "  If  you  go  you  will 
prove  that  you  do  not  care.''  Her  voice 
grew  softer. 

Philip  moved  reluctantly  away,  un- 
willing to  play  eavesdropper,  but  his 
mind  was  busily  active  carrying  this 
fragmentary  conversation  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 


unguis  hable  ghostly  figures  that  moved 
mysteriously  tUiougu  the  brightly 
lighted  house.  It  was  not  UDt.l  late 
in  the  evening,  when  the  time  came  for 
unmasking,  tbat  he  had  au  opportunity 
to  speak  to  Miss  O'Connor  alone.  She 
had  gone  to  her  room  to  pin  up  a  torn 
flounce  on  her  ball  gown,  and  on  her  re- 
turn he  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  wind- 
ing stairs. 

"I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  dance 
for  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  hesaid  with 


"  What  a  strange  desire  !"  she  ex- 
claimed   mockingly.     "  Shall    we   sit 
■jut  here  in  the  hall  ?     It  is  quieter  and 
[  can  rest,  I'm  so  tired — so  tired,"  and 
dhe  added  the  last  with  that  child-like 
raving  for    sympathy  which    always 
eemed  an  inconsistency  in  one  of  her 
rang,  virile  nature. 
She  slipped  her  arm,  in  its  long  flow- 
ng  sleeve,  through  his  and  led  him  to 
tite  a  tile  chair  which   had    been 
'ed  from  the  drawing-room  into  a 
3wy  comer  of  the  hall. 
Now  he  will  not  find  us  here,"  she 
atd,  and  in  her  voice  there  was  a  note 
of  relief. 

"Then  do  you  not  find  his  company 
agreeable  ?"     Her  face  looked  wan  and 
white  beneath  her  pointed  hood. 
"  I  did  not  say  that,"  she  said. 
"  You  urgetl  him  to  remain. " 
' '  How  did  you  know  ?' ' 
"  I  accidentally  overheard  j'ou.     It's 
a  strange  psychical  fact  that  people  be- 
lieve their  voices  are  muffled  because  of 
this  absurd  disguise."     He  unbuttoned 
his  domino  and   threw  it   impatiently 
over  the  backof  thechair,  then  reseated 
himself,  looking  more  comfortable  in 
his  conventional  evening  clothes. 

"And  suppose  I  did?"  She  showed 
no  resentment.  She  seemed  only  anx- 
ious to  hear  his  reply. 

"  You  are  evading  thequestion,"  he 

aid  gravely,     "  I  want  you  to  be  can- 

d  with  me,"  and  even  as  he  spoke  he 

5  wondering  at  his  own  words.     He 

ined  to  experience  a  fierce  sense  of 

"ession,  to  feel  that  he  had  a  right 

im  a  confession  from  her  because 

past  frankness.    But  immediatelv 


"  Myfather  wants  me  to  marry  him," 
she  said  l.stlessly. 

"  And  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,'  she  said. 

"  But  why  does  your  father — " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Because  he  is  a  political  power  in 
the  State.  Father  lias  large  interests. 
I  am  to  be  traded  for  a  railroad  pass  or 
something  of  the  sort.  No,  no,  I  don't 
mean  that  exactly,"  she  forced  a  little 
laugh.  "  I  must  keep  him  here  until 
after  to-morrow — if  I  can." 

She  rubbed  her  hands  nervously  to- 
gether, white  he  looked  at  her  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence, 

"  I  understand,"  lie  said  at  last,  and 
his  voice  was  uncompromisingly  stern. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?" 

"I  think  so.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  de- 
tails." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,"  he  went  on 
in  the  same  hard  tone.  "  Stafford  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  workiiigman . 
He  says — I  don't  know  what  lie  be- 
lieves— that  they  have  the  light  to  be- 
long to  labor  organizations.  God  knows 
it  is  their  sole  protection.  You  will 
agree  to  that  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  shesaid  under  her  breath. 

' '  Every  right  feeling  man  and  woman 
who  has  any  pity  for  the  unequal  strug- 
gle of  the  poor  for  justice  should  be  on 
Stafford's  side.  But  there  is  a  railroad 
corporation,  of  which  your  father  is  the 
chief  stockholder,  which  has  blacklisted 
all  its  employees  connected  with  organ- 
ized labor.  To-morrow  this  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  workingman  comes 
before  the  legislature.  Stafford's  vote 
and  the  vote  of  one  other  man  will  turn 
the  scale  in  their  favor,  yet  you  try  to 
keep  him  here.  ' 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with 
new  comprehension, 

"  How  did  yon  know  all  this?"  she 
said. 

"  I  heard  it  from  the  other  side," 

' '  But  the  other  man  — who  is  the  other 
man  ?' ' 

"Theotherman?  His  name  makes  no 
difference.  He  will  be  powerless  alone." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  she  said  pa,ssing  her 

band  over  her  head  with  a  bewildered 

ro    "Theotherman is j'our cousin, 

-**-"  ifraid  to  approach 

they  offered  you 
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two  thousand  dollars  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  keep  him  away  from  town.** 

He  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 

'*  Who  told  you?  ' 

**  Mr.  Stafford.  He  did  not  tell  me 
that  it  was  this  particular  bill.  He 
said  your  idealistic  notions  would  cause 
you  to  lose  your  place  in  Washington. 
Did  the  other  side  tell  you  that  ?'* 

He  answered  hesitatingly. 

"They  implied  as  much.*' 

**  And  you  do  not  care  ?** 

Again  he  hesitated. 

**  I  care  more  for  my  self-respect." 

"How  you  must  hate  me  !"  she  said 
passionately,  and  she  clasped  her  fan  so 
that  the  ivory  sticks  were  shattered. 
•*  How  you  will  hate  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  persuaded  Mr.  Stafford 
to  stay.*' 

He  leaned  forward  a  little  in  his  chair. 
His  manner  was  that  of  an  accusing 
judge. 

**  Then  you  have  promised  to  marry 
him  ?*'  he  said. 

•*No,  no;  not  yet,'*  she  protested. 
**  You  have  no  right  to  cross-examine 
me.  But  I  will  not  keep  him,  I  prom- 
ise you.  I  will  send  him  away  to-night. 
I — I  did  not  quite  understand.  I'm  so 
tired— so  tired,"  she  said,  resting  her 
head  against  the  green  draped  wall,  and 
she  spoke  again  with  that  odd,  childlike 
simplicity :  *  *  If  you  only  knew  how 
tired  I  was  perhaps  you  would  pity  in- 
stead of  hating  me." 

"  Hate  you  !" 

The  tones  of  his  voice  arrested  her 
attention.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment uncertainly ,  then  her  lithe  body  lost 
its  inertness  and  she  bent  towards  him. 

**  Listen,*'  she  said  tremulously,  "for 
I  must  tell  you  something  more.  I  can- 
not help  myself.  Soon  I  shall  leave 
Washington.  The  world  is  wide  and 
we  shall  never  see  each  other  again,  so 
why  should  I  remain  silent  ?  You  are 
different  from  all  the  other  men  I  have 
known.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  my  father's  friends. 
Money  was  their  ideal — power  was  their 
only  pleasure.  As  I  told  you  once  be- 
fore, I  dreaded  poverty  because  it  seemed 
to  me  a  disgrace  and  I  told  you  this  be- 
cause your  poverty  seemed  to  hold  a  sub- 
tle distinction  that  money  could  not  give. 
If  you  had  apologized  for  your  broken 


bridges,  your  lack  of  service,  I  believe 
I  should  have  hated  you.  Ihat  fiist 
day  in  the  library  I  felt  that  I  could 
talk  to  you  with  a  frankness  that  need 
fear  nothing  but  kindly  censure — I  ielt 
that  I  had  met  a  soul  infinitely  stronger 
than  my  own — a  soul  whose  ideals 
would  be  safe  to  trust  and  cling  to.  I 
had  an  inexplicable  desire  for  you  to 
know  me  as  I  was — as  I  am.  I  felt  the 
conventionalities  giving  way  before  my 
candor — you  were  yourself — you  made 
no  pretense— our  environment  had  been 
so  different — you  were  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  line  of  men — my  ancestors 
had  been  sluggards — tillers  of  the  soil 
— neither  brave  nor  wise — I  am  not  such 
a  believer  in  blood,  but  we  had  inherited 
different  codes — your  prejudice  against 
my  father  may  be  just — I  am  not  the 
one  to  judge  him — I  only  know  that 
that  morning  our  souls  seemed  to  meet 
and  it  was  then  that  I  believe — I  began 
to — love  you." 

The  last  words  were  whispered  and 
were  almost  lost  in  the  crashing  music 
of  the  orchestra  that  broke  out  with  re- 
newed force  from  behind  the  breast- 
work of  potted  palms. 

"  This  is  my  dance,  Eileen." 

Miss  O'Connor  caught  her  breath  and 
turned  quickly  to  find  Mr.  Stafford 
standing  by  her  side. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  pack/*  she  said,  with  white 
lipped  composure.  "The  train  leaves 
at  twelve  you  know — Mr.  Kerwin  has 
been  telling  me  the  passage  of  the  work- 
ing man's  bill  depends  upon  you — " 

He  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"  I — had  decided  to  stay,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  must  not — you  will  not," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  was  half  plead- 
ing, half  commanding.  "You  must 
go — it  was  selfish  of  me  to  dream  of 
detaining  you  when  so  much  depends 
upon  your  presence." 

He  was  plainly  relieved  by  her  change 
of  mandate,  and  flattered  by  her  belief 
in  his  power,  but  he  stood  undecided. 

"  It  will  hurt  me  in  high  places  if  I 
do  not,"  he  said  reflectively. 

She  had  been  used  to  such  reasons 
all  her  life.  She  wondered  at  her  sud- 
den scorn  of  him. 

'  *  Then  of  course  you  will  go, '  *  she  said 
— "but  I  will  gwe7o\v\K\s.\3LS\.^'axv^^''' 
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to  talk  mach — 'cept  on  occasions.  If 
t'other  fellow  wants  information,  my 
rule  is  to  let  him  dig  for  it  like  he  would 
for  ground-hogs  or  potatoes.  Of  course, 
there's  times  when  I  split  a  sliver  off 
my  traditions  and  say  a  few  says — but 
mostly  to  m)rself.  There's  something 
comfortable  about  talkin'  to  yourself 
'cause  you  know  the  fellow  you're  toot- 
in'  to  wont  blab. 

'*  But  to  come  back  to  the  '  post  and 
place  of  beginnin','  as  deeds  say  !  I 
didn't  hev  to  dilly-dally  long  in  inform- 
in'  Hank  that  the  cantatjer  would  hev 
to  be  shot  off  'thout  the  assistance  and 
inspirin'  presence  of  yours  truly.  I 
had  my  reasons, —  that  was  enough  for 
Hank. 

**  I  got  my  reasons  when  I  was  a 
good  many  years  younger.  Yes,  I 
am  not  so  blamed  purty  as  I  was  then, 
but  I  hev  a  heap  more  sense !  My 
first  cantater  cost  me  three  thousand 
good  hard  dollars,  to  say  nuthin'  of 
sundry  items  of  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  anguish  of  spirit. 

•*  Tildy  Morgan  was,  in  them  aays, 
about  the  likdiest  bunch  of  young 
womanhood  in  this  pai;t  of  the  country. 
That's  what  she  was  considered  by  the 
most  competent  jedges,  and  my  opinion 
was  pasterin'  in  the  same  meadow.  The 
&ct  is,  I  got  to  likin'  her  when  we  was 
little  shavers  goin'  to  school.  When 
we  got  older,  I'd  beau  her  'round  some 
to  the  Grangers'  picnics,  and  buy  tick- 
ets for  her  and  me  to  ride  in  the  *  Flyin ' 
Jinny.'  Half  a  dozen  times,  I  guess,  I 
took  her  to  festivals  over  to  Mutton- 
town,  and  bought  her  ice-cream.  She'd 
always  say  *  thank  you '  so  sugary,  and 
tell  me  I  was  so  kind  and  how  she 
wished  she  had  a  brother  like  me. 
Honestly,  she  could  feel  grateful  easier 
and  tell  it  smoother  than  anybody  else 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

•'Then  we  used  to  go  to  singin* 
school  in  my  sleigh.  She  was  a  purty 
fidr  to  middlin'  singer  and  knew  a  lot 
about  music,  and  I  fell  into  the  business 
jest  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  her.  In 
fSu!t  I  used  to  whistle  all  the  way  home 
after  such  trips,  and  you'd  a-thought, 
jest  as  I  did,  that  I  was  forty  rods  ahead 
of  anything  a-coming  down  the  pike — 
as  regards  Tildy. 


'  *  That  was  the  standin'  of  matters 
when  the  new  railroad  came  up  the 
creek,  and  Pap  Morgan  sold  the  coal 
under  his  farm,  paid  off  his  mortgages, 
painted  the  house,  bam  and  fences,  and 
'lowed  that  his  daughter  could  learn 
enough  to  teach  school  if  she  went  to  the 
town  academy.  Tildy  went.  She  was 
away  about  a  year,  but  it  was  a  mighty 
long  year  when  it  unfolded  itself  and 
got  stretched  out. 

**  She  came  home  on  a  Friday — I  re- 
member it  like  it  was  yesterday.  The 
next  night  a  blind  man  could  hev  found 
me.  I  was  dressed  up,  purty  as  a  soap 
prize  picture,  say  in'  my  *  howdy  '  to 
Miss  Tildy. 

**She  was  changed  considerable  in 
some  ways,  but  we  soon  got  acquainted. 
As  I  hev  said,  I'm  not  a  full  harvest 
hand  at  talkin' ,  and  never  was,  and  that 
night  I  didn '  t  earn  a  boy 's  keep .  There 
wasn't  half  as  much  to  the  acre  of  my 
conversation  as  there  was  before  she 
went  away.  She  talked  about  this  and 
that  school  friend  of  hers,  and  made 
speeches  about  things  I  knew  nuthin' 
about  and  never  will  see.  She  talked 
like  a  lawyer  'lectioneerin',  and  all  I 
said  was  yes  and  no.  After  I  conversed 
in  this  comprehensive  manner  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  said  *yes'  where  *no' 
oughterbeen,  I  jest  said  nuthin',  'cept 
when  she'd  block  her  wheels  and  stop 
for  wind.  Then  I'd  chase  up  a  smile 
— oneof  those  you-know-I-think-you 're- 
smart  kind,  'cause  I'd  found  out  that 
was  safer. 

**  She  wasn't  stuck-up-ish  or  nuthin' 
like  that,  but  jest  seemed  to  hev  a  lot 
of  stuff  on  her  mind  she  had  to  mow  off 
before  goin  ahead. 

**  Tildy  jest  had  to  talk  about  town 
folks  and  town  doin  's  to  satisfy  the  fam- 
ily, but  she  didn't  try  to  act  as  if  she 
had  never  picked  blackberries  or  baked 
a  stack  of  buckwheat  cakes.  She  had 
too  good  sense  for  that,  and  I  felt  that 
she  was  jest  the  same's  she  used  to  be 
— and  a  leetle  bit  more  so. 

**  The  next  week  I  chased  myself  over 
to  see  her  again,  and  it  didn't  take  a 
flock  of  bulldogs  to  hurry  me,  either. 
She  had  her  say  about  foreigners,  and 
was  ready  to  talk  home  folks  and  home 
things,  and   I   got  sociabler    'cause   I 
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"That  cantater  was  in  the  church 
where  the  one  is  to  be  had  this  year. 
There  was  nobody  there  when  we  re- 
hearsed but  the  ones  that  had  parts,  and 
1  plowed  through  'thout  hittin*  a 
root.  I  came  last  and  I  had  the  book, 
'caus2  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  the  real 
thing  that  night.  Besides,  Tildy  stood 
by  the  organ  and  see-sawed  her  hand  to 
me  when  to  trot  out  and  start  around 
the  ring;  but  I  never  looked  at  one 
livin*  soul  after  I  cut  loose— jest  kept 
my  little  peepers  nailed  to  that  book. 
We  all  agreed  that  the  cantater  would 
be  better'n  a  circus  and  went  home  feel- 
in'  important-like.  . 

**  I  took  Tildy  in  my  sleigh,  and  she'd 
talk  about  nuthin'  but  the  cantater.  I 
tried  to  switch  her  off  onto  matters  that 
to  my  style  of  thinkin*  had  more  inter- 
est for  us,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  want 
to  be  switched  that  way.  She  was 
soaked  with  that  cantater.    She  sa3rs: — 

**  *  Since  I  got  this  cantater  up  stacks 
of  folks  is  jealous — some  'cause  their 
children  ain't  in  it,  and  some  'cause 
they  think  I'm  try  in'  to  put  on  style 
since  I've  been  to  school  in  town.  I 
ain't  slept  much  over  it,  and  if  it  ain't 
a  great  success  I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do — I'll  feel  so  humilerated.' 

**  I  didn't  want  her  to  feel  that  way, 
sol  said  awful  encouragin'  words  to  her 
and  clinched  the  thing  by  tellin'  her 
that  if  she  couldn't  make  the  whole 
business  whistle  nobody  in  seventeen 
counties  could. 

**  Since  she  had  come  home  I  was 
dead  sot  on  gittin'  her  to  say  yes  to  a 
little  question  I  had  been  winterin'  for 
a  long  spell,  and  that  was  the  boss  rea- 
son I  had  for  bein'  hauled  into  the  can- 
tater. I  wanted  to  please  her  and  keep 
sloshin'  around  handy  while  I  hatched 
out  a  good  chance  to  pop.  So  on  this 
night,  when  she  came  to  the  hankerin'- 
for-sympathy  point,  I  told  her  that  the 
cantater'd  be  a  dandy  and  that  it 
wouldn't  hev  an  insect  on  it  or  a 
kink  in  its  mane  or  tail.  Then  I  fig- 
ured that  I'd  take  her  Christmas  night, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  road  home, 
some  place  where  the  trees  made  a  nice 
comfortable  shadow  and  she  was  feelin' 
gay  and  jjinijery  I'd  chirp  my  little 
chirp. 


*'  Christmas  night  everything  was 
ready  and  waitin'.  Tildy  and  the 
preacher  bossed  the  job.  The  front  of 
the  church  was  fixed  up  like  a  dancin' 
platform,  with  spruce  all  around  it. 
We  had  sheets  tacked  up  on  each  side 
of  the  platform  for  the  cantater  people 
to  hide  behind.  On  one  side  was  the 
organ,  and  on  t'other  side  on  the  floor 
was  a  big  spruce  tree  jest  plastered 
over  with  red,  white  and  blue  paper, 
sticks  of  candy,  and  all  kinds  of  doll 
babies  and  candles.  That  tree  wouldn't 
hev  been  known  by  its  own  mother — 
it  was  a  sight,  I  tell  you. 

**Some  of  the  cantater  folks  would 
hev  made  you  almost  die  of  laughin' — 
they 's  dressed  up  so  ridiculous ,  but  Tildy 
said  they  had  to  be  that  way.  As  I 
said,  I  was  to  be  Santer  Clans,  and  I 
had  myself  got  up  regardless — ^jest  kiv- 
ered  with  that  robe,  and  everything 
regular. 

**  Back  of  the  sheets  everyone  was 
hummin'  the  songs  so's  they'd  not  for- 
git,  and  Tildy  was  a-prancing  here  and 
there  tellin'  them  how  to  do.  Mothers 
that  had  children  in  it  kept  busy  fixin  * 
their  hair  and  try  in'  to  keep  their  little 
darlings  from  cryin'  or  fightin'  each 
other. 

**  When  I  squinted  out  'twixt  the 
sheets  and  saw  the  church  jambed  full 
of  everybody  from  miles  around,  I  felt 
as  if  the  floor  of  my  stomach  had 
dropped  out.  Then  I  turned  around 
and  saw  the  anxious  look  on  Tildy 's 
face,  and  I  took  a  hitch  in  the  strap 
around  my  equator,  and,  says  I  to  my- 
self, *  Do  it  or  bust ! '  I  tied  that  little 
paper  of  mine  to  a  string  and  threw  it 
over  the  sheet  so's  it'd  hang  outside 
where  I  could  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
it  in  time  of  need,  then  pinned  t'other 
end  of  the  string,  and  felt  that  there's 
more'n  one  way  of  killin'  a  pup  and 
that  I  was  not  quite  so  green  as  I  was 
cabbage  lookin'.  I  had  confidence 
enough  to  feed  to  the  chickens. 

' '  Purty  soon  the  organ  began  to 
pump  up  and  the  people  tried  to  quit 
talkin', — the  cantater  was  stretchin'  it- 
self and  gittin'  ready  to  move. 

**  First:  Susie  Spalkin's  class  sang  a 
song  of  welcome.  That  was  all  right, 
and  after  the  class  marched  off,  every- 
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"'Can't  I    hear  who    chucked  *em 

eggs?* 

**  No  matter  !  That  crowd  yeUed  and 

then  that  platform  seemed  to  dance  and 

try    to    stand    on    end,  and  my  head 

went  around  a-flyin'.  Everything  went 

a-whizzin'  around  me  and  as  soon  as 

the  come-out  hole  in  the  sheet  came 

skootin'  past  me  I  made  a  break  for  it 

but  got  off  the  road.     Some  imp  had 

got  two  bushel  baskets  of  pop-corn  on 

the  tree  side  of  the   platform,  and   1 

tripped  on  my  robe  and  made  a  grand 

dive  over  the  baskets,  and  went  into 

that  gorgeous  tree  head  first.    The  tree 

started  to  fall  over  and  the  trimmin's 

got  afire.     Everybody  jumped  into  the 

air     and    yelled    murder,    the    babies 

screamed,   the  dogs  under   the    stove 

yelped,  and  old  *Lize  Sankey  fainted. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  got  myself  amputated 
from  that  tree  and  got  my  arms  and 
legs  raked  together,  1  went  outside,  and 
let  the  audience  put  out  the  fire  and 
divide  the  candy — I  didn't  want  none. 
I  went  around  a  comer  of  the  church 
and  husked  myself  out  of  that  pair  of 
whiskers  and  buffalo  robe. 

**  Purty  soon  the  people  came  out, 
and  they  were  jest  a-talkin'  and  a  cack- 
lin*.     Some  one  says  : 

**  *It's  all  right  to  hev  sich  things  in 
the  school  house,  but  that's  what  comes 
of  circus  doin's  in  the  church.  We 
mighter  been  burned  up  for  examples.' 

*'Then  came  Tildv  a-crvin*  and  a- 
snifflin'  and  a-heavin*  out  a  nice  assort- 
ment of  sobs,  and  a-sayin'  that  it  was  a 
total  failure.  I  saw  that  she  was 
mighty  apt  to  evaporate  or  something 
unless  she  was  taken  in  hand,  so  I 
stepped  out  in  front  of  her  and  says: — 

**  *Tildy,  won't  you  let  nie  see  you 
home  in  my  sleigh  ?     I'm  sorry,  I'm — ' 

*  *  But  she  trimmed  my  grape  vine  up 
close,  and  did  it  quick  with  :  — 

**  'Don't  you  tell  me  what  you  are  !  I 
know  what  you  are  !  You  are  a  great, 
great,  big,  big  nuthin' !  You've  made 
my  friends  laugh  at  me  and  I've  'peared 
worse  than  ridiculous.  No,  I  won't  go 
home  with  you,  and  you  can't  go  too 
quick.' 

**  I  tell  you  she  was  boilin'.  She  had 
some  spunk  at  all  times,  but  jest  then 
her  temper   seemed  to  hev  a  sort  o' 


family  reunion.  I  didn*tstop  to  argify 
— I  knew  Tildy.  1  started  for  home.  I 
put  Old  Baldy  in  the  stable  and  then 
went  upstairs  into  the  gTanar>'  and 
banged  the  door  shut  and  had  it  out 
with  nivself. 

**  As  I  hev  said,  I  can  talk  to  mvself 
confidential-like,  and  that  was  one  time 
I  did.  I  called  nivself  even*  kind  of  a 
fool  vou  could  meet  from  Kiskiminetas 
to  Punxsutawney,  and  then  said  it 
backwards.  I  jest  asked  myself  why  it 
was  that  pie-faced  beauties  like  me,  that 
hadn't  voice  enough  to  call  the  cows, 
could  get  such  fool  notions  in  their 
heads  and  try  to  do  cantater  business 
and  act  like  town  folks  when  thev 
oughter  hire  out  to  l^e  stuffed  in  smashed 
windows  to  keep  out  the  snow  or  for 
hitch  in'  posts  in  barnyards. 

**  About  a  week  after  that  Jim  Wil- 
son came  over  to  borrow  a  bridle,  and 
savs  that  he  s'oosed  I  knew  about 
Tildy 's  goin'  back  to  town,  and  that  he 
saw  her  dad  drive  her  awav  with  her 
trunk  on  the  wagon. 

**  From  that  day  to  this  I  hev  never 
gone  near  a  singin'  school,  or  any  kind 
of  doin*s  at  the  church,  'cept  preach- 
in*.  And  as  for  cantaters  !  Well,  I 
have  my  opinion  of  them,  and  I  hev  my 
reasons,  and  don't  you  think  I  ain't. 

*'Oh,  yes,  about  that  three  thousand 
dollars  I  lost !  Some  folks  mightn't  fig- 
ure as  I  do  ;  but  Tildy  married  a  town 
man  that  had  a  shoe  store,  and  had  a 
face  full  of  voice  and  could  sing  about 
flowers  and  birds  and  '  Come  Back. 
Mariar,  My  Heart's  Growing  Bilious 
for  Vou, 'and  sich  like.  When  Tildy 's 
dad  died  she  j^^ot  the  farm — and  three 
thousand  dollars  is  a  mighty  low  esti- 
mate, as  farms  go.  Now  if  that  ain't 
as  good  as  droppin'  that  much  long 
green,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is.' 

In  a  few  minutes  we  swung  into  the 
lane  leading  up  to  the  house  and  bam . 
In  silence  we  unhitched  and  stabled  the 
horses,  but  as  we  walked  toward  the 
house  Abe  began  to  whistle  softly  the 
notes  of  a  song  I  recognized  as  one  of 
old-time  singing  school  vintage,  and  as 
we  mounted  the  kitchen  steps  he 
drawled  out:  **  Funny  how  a  fellow 
uncorks  himself  once  in  a  while,  ain't 
it?" 


PROMOTERS  AND  MORALS 

AN  EDITORIAL 

A  YEAR  ago  this  country  was  on  the  flood  tide  of  financial  prosperity. 
American  goods  were  invading  the  markets  of  four  continents.  The 
figure  of  the  American  Trust  stood  like  a  new  Colossus  astride  every 
ocean.  The  whole  spirit  of  America  was  the  spirit  of  business.  The 
spontaneous  patriotism  of  the  people  was  directed  into  commercial  channels. 
The  majority  of  citizens  honestly  believed  that  the  bigness  of  American  commer- 
cial enterprise  was  the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

At  such  a  time  the  natural  leaders  of  the  country  were  the  creators  of  its 
business.  The  famous  phrase,  **  Captain  of  Industry,"  was  tagged  on  every  pro- 
moter whose  favorite  stock  paid  a  first  dividend.  The  fine  instinct  for  hero  wor- 
ship permeating  our  Democracy  was  distorted  into  adoration  of  business  success. 
The  remarkable  young  man  who  in  twenty  years  had  bridged  the  gap  between 
unskilled  labor  and  the  conmiand  of  the  biggest  corporation  in  the  world,  was  ac- 
claimed as  the  consummate  type  of  American  citizen.  And  mind  you,  the  only 
standard  by  which  this  young  man  was  measured  was  the  standard  of  success. 

During  the  past  year  a  change  has  come.  In  commercial  enterprises 
America  still  leads  the  world,  but  the  pervading  spirit  is  no  longer  adoration  for 
pure  bigness.  Bigness  isn't  permanent.  The  man  who  reads  the  financial 
columns  of  the  papers  knows  that  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  exchange  have 
been  marked  down  for  sale  $3,000,000,000  below  the  figures  at  which  they  were 
hawked  a  year  ago  -  surely  a  liberal  reduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  twelve 
months  on  the  bargain  counter.  The  country  is  still  prosperous,  but  the 
plungers  are  worth  a  few  less  millions  apiece.  The  promoters — many  of  them — 
are  figuring  unpleasantly  in  the  Courts.  Powers  of  the  **  Street'*  who  were 
demi-gods  last  year  are  mortals  to-day,  and  very  mortal  at  that.  The 
young  man  who  stood  as  the  "  Consummat  Type  "  of  American  energy  and 
success  is  pointed  at. 

The  people  of  America  are  questioning  the  standard  of  these  last  **  success- 
ful" years. 

Is  it  not  for  the  best  ?  Are  not  three  billions  of  dollars  a  modest  price  to  pay 
for  buying  back  our  old  ideal  of  American  manhood  and  American  citizenship  ? 
Isn't  it  a  dirt  cheap  return  for  the  realization  that  honesty — exact,  absolute, 
unqualified  honesty — is  the  single  corner-stone  of  permanent  business  success  ? 

To-day  the  papers  are  full  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ship  Building  Trust.  LESLIE'S 
Monthly  cares  no  more  about  this  than  about  a  hundred  other  inflated  enter- 
prises which  have  come  to  their  just  deserts,  but  in  the  story  of  this  same  Ship 
Building  Trust  we  can  see,  if  we  look  below  the  surface,  a  microcosm,  as  it  were, 
of  the  business  history  of  the  past  year — a  faithful  miniature  of  the  way  in  which 
last  year's  standard  of  success  has  been  leveled  to  make  room  for  the  ancient  and 
enduring  standard — coinnion  honesty. 

For  this  reason,  and  only  for  this  reason,  the  plates  of  a  first-rate  story,  in- 
tended for  our.  Christmas  issue,  were  stripped  from  the  presses  to  make  way  at 
the  very  last  minute  for  the  article  which  follows. 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  Editor. 
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nations  of  principles  which  had  been  for 
years  observed  by  the  manufacturers 
whom  they  had  bought  out,  and  (3)  the 
confidence  apparently  entertained  by 
experienced  financiers  in  the  continued 
and  endless  gullibility  of  the  investing 
public.  Of  all  these  symptoms  of  the 
day,  the  striking  events  of  the  past  few 
months  are  interesting  types. 

It  is  the  scandalous  disclosures  re- 
cently made  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  Shipbuilding  Trust  was  or- 
ganiaced,  and  its  stock  passed  off  upon 
the  public,  which  have  drawn  public  at- 
tention most  vividly  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  morality  of  these  vast  com- 
binations. To  understand  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  Shipbuilding  Trust,  it  will 
be  best  to  tell  in  simple  language  the 
story  of  the  events  which  came  before 
it  and  made  such  an  undertaking  pos- 
sible. Everybody  knows  that  at  the 
close  of  1900,  prosperity  in  this  country 
was  at  high-water  mark.  Every  one 
seemed  to  be  making  money,  and  people 
of  the  class  who  invest  in  securities  were 
supplied  with  larger  amounts  of  avail- 
able funds  than  at  any  time  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  This  is 
alwa3rs  the  situation  which  is  made  use 
of  by  the  class  of  people  called  promo- 
ters, whose  object  is  to  organize  certain 
industries,  railway  or  other,  into  stock 
companies  and  to  sell  the  shares  at  an 
exaggerated  price  to  these  outside  in- 
vestors. 

Had  the  movement  to  combine  in- 
dustrial plants  and  sell  their  stock 
stopped  with  1900,  the  movement  would 
have  been  striking  enough,  yet  would 
not  so  far  have  surpassed  the  history  of 
similar  events  in  other  countries. 
Already  such  trades  as  sugar,  lead, 
rope,  leather  and  rubber  had  been 
partly  monopolized  by  immense  com- 
binations of  this  sort,  which  had  ob- 
tained their  money  from  the  public, 
but  the  full  fruit  of  the  movement  was 
seen  in  the  steel  and  iron  trade.  Before 
1900,  the  separate  branches  of  this  trade 
had  been  already  organized  into  several 
separate  companies,  with  capitaliza- 
tions running  in  two  instances  as  high 
as  $100,000,000,  the  stock  having 
largely  been  sold  to  outside  investors. 
People  who  organized  these  concerns 


had  talked  of  perpetual  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  steel  trade,  but  early  in 
1900  they  began  to  find  out  their  mis- 
take. They  discovered  that,  far  from 
removing  competition,  the  creation  of 
these  enormous  rival  companies  was  a 
direct  provocation  to  conipetitive  sell- 
ing as  against  one  another,  whenever 
trade  should  slacken .  During  1 900  there 
was  a  sudden  period  of  dullness  in  the 
iron  trade,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
price  of  iron  was  nearly  cut  in  two.  At 
that  time  the  well-known  speculator 
and  promoter,  John  W.  Gates,  sug- 
gested the  forming  of  a  *'  billion -dollar 
Steel  Trust,"  to  combine  all  of  these 
other  combinations  in  the  trade. 

People  laughed  at  the  notion  then,  but 
it  was  not  a  year  after  his  proposition  that 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  undertook  pre- 
cisely that  task.  The  billion  dollar  com- 
pany was  organized,  the  other  com- 
panies bought  out  at  extravagant 
prices,  and  a  so-called  syndicate  formed 
to  put  up  money  through  which  the 
price  of  the  stocks  could  be  kept  up  on 
the  market  and  the  public  induct  to 
buy.  These  people  contributed  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  end 
received  a  profit  of  $50,000,000  which 
was,  of  course,  taken  out  of  the  moneys 
of  the  company.  Apparently  the 
scheme  was  an  immense  success.  The 
public  bought;  the  promoters  sold.  The 
enormous  profits  resulted  in  the  turn- 
ing of  scores  of  people  of  moderate  for- 
tunes into  millionaires  and  brought  upon 
the  country  a  burst  of  wild  extrava- 
gance and  recklessness  such  as  was 
probably  never  witnessed  even  in  the 
days  of  paper  money. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  appe- 
tite of  other  promoters  should  have 
been  whetted  by  this  seemingly  im- 
mense success,  and  that  the  idea  of 
turning  every  enterprise  into  stock 
companies  at  extravagant  valuations 
should  have  got  possession  of  the  minds 
of  everybody.  There  was  something 
more  than  this,  however.  People  in 
the  trade  knew,  even  if  the  investing 
public  did  not,  that  the  steel  combina- 
tion, like  many  others,  had  been  made 
possible  because  certain  manufacturers 
in  the  business  found  that  their  business 
was  not  going  well.    With  such  people, 
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was  a  rare  instance  of  poetic 
justice,  and  it  goes  very  far  to  explain 
the  events  of  the  year  in  Wall  street. 
For  months,  people  have  been  hearing 
of  the  *•  rich  men's  panic/'  of  **  forced 
selling  by  syndicates,"  of  great  bank- 
ing houses  in  peril  because  of  their 
connection  with  such  schemes,  and  of 
stocks  of  the  newly-organized  industrial 
**  combines  *'  selling  in  enormous  quan- 
tities at  values  not  much  above  what 
shares  in  a  bankrupt  railway  cor- 
poration used  to  bring.  On  the  mar- 
kets, we  have  seen  the  stocks  of  the  bil- 
Uon-dollar  Steel  Trust,  whose  market 
price  in  1901  put  a  valuation  of  $785,- 
000,000  on  the  whole  property,  sell  so 
low  this  autumn  as  to  make  the  valua- 
tion $348,000,000.  At  these  lowest 
prices,  the  heaviest  sellers  were  the 
speculating  millionaires  who  had 
thought  to  saddle  all  such  losses  on  the 
public,  but  who,  instead,  had  been 
caught  in  the  trap  themselves. 

It  did  not  need  the  misfortunes  of 
these  rich  adventurers,  however,  to  teach 
the  public  the  lesson  of  this  Wall  Street 
craze.  The  revelations  of  character 
wrecked  and  promising  careers  blasted 
by  the  sudden  possession  of  bound- 
less paper  wealth,  are  far  more  impress- 
ive ihsLU  the  mere  show  of  contracting 
bank  accounts.  Good  name  is  as  neces- 
sary to  great  banking  houses  as  good  rep- 
utation to  a  woman,  and  not  the  least 
mournful  part  of  the  reckoning  for  Wall 
Street's  wild  excesses  is  the  bringing 
into  public  question  of  the  honor  and 
fair  dealing  of  houses  which  in  the  past 
have  been  the  synonym  of  upright  bank- 
ing. One  of  the  most  brilliant  careers 
in  American  industry  was  that  of  a 
young  man  who,  starting  at  the  bottom 
in  Andrew  Carnegie's  steel  mills, 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  presidency  of 
the  great  Carnegie  Company,  and  from 
thence  went  to  the  head  of  the  billion - 
dollar  Steel  Trust.  Still  a  young  man, 
with  the  greatest  name  in  the  steel  trade 
of  the  world,  possession  of  the  torrent 
of  wealth  poured  into  his  hands  brought 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  promoters  and 
speculators  whose  reputation  is  the 
least  savory  part  of  the  past  three  years' 
experience,  and  lost  bini  not  only  his 
great  office  but  the  esteem  of  all  the 
business   community.     These  are  but 


isolated  types  of  the  mischief  that  onr 
inflation  craze  of  1901  has  done. 

Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  no  intelli- 
gent man  is  likely  to  say  that  the  **  re- 
action ' '  which  put  an  end  to  these 
reckless  practices  was  unfortunate.  In 
fact,  the  coming  of  the  reaction  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  public's  return  to 
sanity.  All  of  these  huge  speculations, 
on  the  profits  or  expected  profits  of 
which  the  new  *  *  Captains  of  Indus- 
try"  have  been  scattering  money  in  the 
style  of  Oriental  satraps,  were  based  on 
borrowed  money  which  the  borrowers 
expected  to  pay  back  when  the  simple 
public  walked  into  their  trap.  The 
schemes,  in  their  essence,  were  not  so 
very  much  more  respectable  than  the 
**  Get-rich -quick  "  schemes  of  the 
Franklin  syndicates,  the  Texas  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  pool-rooms  on  the  races. 
They  appealed,  moreover,  to  exactly 
the  same  instincts  in  their  intended  vic- 
tims; for  although  efforts  enough  were 
made  to  persuade  sober  investors, 
holders  of  trust  funds,  and  widows 
and  orphans,  to  buy  the  stocks  as  a 
solid  investment  for  the  future,  the 
impulse  chiefly  appealed  to  was  the 
belief  that  the  stocks  would  be  **  pro- 
tected" and  **,put  up"  by  the  great 
promoters. 

The  influence  of  the  great  crash  in 
values  of  these  inflated  enterprises,  even 
the  influence  of  such  disclosures  of 
moral  turpitude  as  occurred  in  the  ship- 
building affair,  is  bound  to  be  salutary 
in  the  end.  It  will  teach  the  banking 
community  that  honesty,  good  faith  and 
conservatism,  are  priceless  elements  in 
financial  reputation,  and  that,  once  sac- 
rificed, character  and  the  community's 
respect,  are  gone  forever.  It  will  teach 
the  public  that  all  the  **  get-rich-quick" 
propositions  of  Wall  Street  and  its  imi- 
tators are  a  poor  substitute  for  steady  in- 
dustry and  the  sober  guarding  of  its 
profits.  The  full  story  of  the  promo- 
ters of  1 90 1  has  proved  that  great  for- 
tunes made  in  a  day  are  apt  to  be  scat- 
tered in  a  day,  and  that  personal  good 
name  and  capacity  for  honest  labor  is 
likely  to  disappear  with  them.  The 
lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can industry  is  safer  and  brighter  be- 
cause the  lesson  has  been  learned. 
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gregation  bad  been  aeriously  disturbed.  After 
the  service  the  minister  took  Jimmie  to  task 
for  his  misdemeanor.  Jimmie  replied  to  the  re- 
proof :  *'  Awell,  minister,  I  wus  in  sair  plight, 
and  if  it  hadna  ha'  bin  for  Providence  and 
anither  aold  wife  I  micht  ha*  bin  there 
yet" 

Another  day  the  minister  was  criticising  his 
congregation  for  sleeping  during  service,  and 
in  order  to  give  point  to  his  remarks,  he  said : 
•*  There's  daft  Jimmie  Grant  in  the  loft ;  he*s 
a  fool  and  he  doesn't  sleep  in  church." 
'*Aye,  minister,"  broke  in  Jimmie  from  his 
place,  *'  but  if  I  hadna  bin  a  fule,  aiblins,  I 
wud  hae  bin  asleep  tae.** 


The  pulpit  steps  of  the  kirk — and  there  were 


as  many  as  twenty  leading  to  the  high  plat* 
form  from  which  the  minister  preached — ^were 
occupied  each  Sabbath  by  the  deaf  old  women 
of  the  parish,  who  knew  their  Scripture  as 
well  as  the  minister  himself.  One  of  these 
pious  old  persons  was  wont  to  interrupt  the 
minister's  wanderings  by  citing  his  authority 
for  each  and  every  quotation. 

"  That's  frae  Paley's  Evidences,"  she  would 
say,  and**  Ye  got  that  oot  o'  the  Concord- 
ance." Or  **  That's  frae  the  Lamentations 
o*  Jeremiah,"  till  the  exasperated  minister 
could  stand  her  interference  no  longer  and 
exclaimed  with  much  irritation:  **I  wish 
you'd  hold  your  tongue,  you  meddling  old 
woman  I"  With  her  equanimity  in  no  wise 
disturbed,  the  old  soul  nodded  her  head  wise- 
ly and  replied :  *•  Aye.  sir,  thafs  yersel." 


THE  COYOTE  COUNTY  HANDICAP 

By  HARRY  IRYINO  GREENE. 


ET  a  dood  out  in  Arizony  onct,  and 
that  critter  I'll  remember  after 
I've  been  dead  two  thousand 
year,"  continued  Hank  as  he  drew  the  tent 
flaps  tighter  to  shut  out  the  rain.  *  *  First  thing 
I  iioticed  I  seen  him  lookin'  at  me  wistful  so 
I  aaks  him  what  his  game  was. 

**  'Huntin'  for  a  mastodin,'  he  says,  firin' 
up  a  cigarette  and  spoutin'  the  smoke  from 
out  his  nostrils.  *  They  was  a  kind  of  elerfant 
what  used  to  loaf  around  these  diggins  a  con- 
nderable  time  ago  you  know.' 

"  'Yon'r  on  the  wrong  trail,  pardner,'  8a3rs 
I,  shakin'  my  head.  'I*ve  been  in  this 
country  near  forty  year  and  there  ain't  no 
kind  of  game  in  it  from  grizzly  bears  to  stud 
poker  that  I  ain't  been  up  against.  But  I 
ain't  seen  no  elerfant  tracks  yet.' 

"  *  Mebby  they  was  here  before  your  time,' 
he  answers,  kind  of  laffin. 

"  *How  long  before  ?'  I  asks,  innersent  as  a 
bottil  of  pap. 

•*  *  'Bout  fiftv  thousand  vear,*  he  comes  back, 
careless  like. 

**  •Oh,  that's  it,'  says  I,  thinkin*  he  was  try- 
in'  to  make  a  fool  out  of  me  and  tumin'  away. 
*  I  was  only  a  kid  livin'  down  in  Indiany  in 
them  days.'  But  come  to  find  out  he  was 
one  of  them  idjits  what's  allers  rootin' 
around  after  the  remainders  of  foasyles,  and 
by  and  by  we  made  a  dicker.    Well,  we  out- 


fitted with  more  kinds  of  grub  than  you'd  find 
at  a  school  picnic,  and  we  hiked  off.  Along 
about  evenin'  we  struck  a  good  campin'  spot 
and  while  the  dood  peeled  off  his  gamiints  and 
hopped  into  the  water  up  to  his  ears  like  a 
muskrat,  I  went  about  my  work,  cussin'  him 
sotter  v'ice.  And  I  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  bendin'  over  and  unstrappin'  the  pack  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  an  orful  beller,  and 
peekin'  around  right  curious  I  seen  a  long 
horn  steer  a-comin'  down  the  gulch,  hoopin' 
sideways,  makin'  passes  at  the  air  and  snortin' 
and  blowin'  like  a  hipperpotamus  with  the 
hay  fever.  I  knowed  at  fust  gaze  that  he  was 
locoed — plutnb  crazy — so  I  begun  to  move 
away  right  industrious.  My  weppin  was 
strapped  on  the  hurrycaine  deck  of  my  cayuse, 
and  the  cayuse  was  already  growiii'  dim  in  the 
distance,  so  I  let  out  a  hair  rasiii'  whoop  of 
wamin'  and  sKedaddled  off  most  treinenjus, 
headin'  for  a  boulder  about  the  size  of  a 
'dobie  hut  that  lay  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away. 

•*I  arrove  in  about  four  jumps  and  went  up  it 
like  a  fly  surmountin'  a  bald  dome  of  thought. 
Then  I  looked  around  for  the  parade  and  it 
was  the  most  gorjus  spectikle  ever  took  pin' e 
since  the  'mption  of  Vesoovius.  In  the  van 
was  the  dood,  sportin'  about  as  many  clothes 
at  an  ile  paintin'  of  Virtoo,  and  about  two 
Jumps  behind  him  the  steer,  head  down,  tail 


a-riziii*  and  with  the  dood's  galluses  atrearoin' 
from  hi*  horns  like  the  tail  of  a  comit.  I 
reckon  it  was  the  most  inteieatin'  leg  tnorin' 
contest  ever  pulled  off,  but  eventually  the 
dood  reached  the  rock  first  and  then  they 
commenced  to  play  ring  around  the  rosey 
with  wild  entbooseism.  Round  and  round 
thty  went,  and  every  time  that  feller  sailed 
past  where  I  was  hangin'  niy  legs  over  the 
edge  and  cbeerin'  he  made  aoiiie  pussonel  re- 
mark, and  he  was  coniin'  by  so  often  it 
•onnded  tike  a  continyus  conversation.  But 
aft^  ahout  ten  minutes  the  steer  Aew  off  on  a 
taJigint  and  the  dood  dumb  up  beside  me, 
gaspin'  like  a  fish. 

"  'Twas  outer  sight,  pardner,  but  you  beat 
bim  fair  and  square.  When  we  get  back  to 
town  the  boys  will  back  yon  against  any  steer 
in  Coyote  county,'  said  I,  figgerin'  to  cheer 
him  np.  But  seein'  he'd  lost  bis  temper  'bout 
Bomethin'  and  didn't  make  no  answer  1  slid 
down  and  took  the  hack  trail,  figgerin'  on 
gatherin'  up  some  articles  of  nearin'  apparel. 
Bnt  now  comes  the  most  soirerful  part  of  the 
whole  Borrerful  tale,  for  the  critter  had  butted 
the  whole  trooso  into  the  fire,  savin'  and  ez- 
ceptin'  what  be  had  bore  away  on  his  faonis 
fcM*  a  Boovenir,  Wasn't  a  dang  thing  left  but 
the  Shoea  and  a  coller. 

"Well,  bime  bye  I  gets  my  sorrer  under  con- 
trol and  ketches  my  bronc.  There  wasn't  a 
bonse  nearer'n  half  a  day  exceptin'  the  wid- 
der  Willoughby's  ranch,  so  I  told  the  dood 
rd  saunter  over  to  the  ranch  and  borry  a  few 
rimple  but  needful  garniints.  So  off  I  went, 
and  in  about  half  an    hour   arrove    and    was 
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showed  into  the  bouse .  immediate.  Her 
daughter  was  in  the  aettin'  room  sortin'  out 
some  wimmin's  things  for  the  washout,  bnt 
when  she  seen  me  she  grabbed  up  part  of  the 
articles  and  rolled  them  up  in  a  paper  quick 
like  and  histed  the  residoo  into  a  closet  with 
her  foot.  'Set  right  down,  Mr.  Hawkins,' 
says  she,  smilin'  as  Kweet  asa  jugof  rock-and- 
rye.     ■  We  are  mighty  glad  to  observe  yon.' 

"Well,  I  balanced  myself  cautious  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair  and  looked  at  her.  She  was 
about  eighteen  and  sweeter  than  a  bokay  of 
momin'  glories.  'You're  quite  a  curiosity,' 
she  goes  on,  layin'  her  bundil  on  the  sofy. 
'  Somethia'  desprit  must  have  happened  to 
bring  you  to  our  uninvitin'  bouse.' 

"  'There  did,'  said  I.  And  then  I  up  and 
told  them  the  whole  heart-burstin'  epysode. 
First  they  kind  of  snickered  a  bit,  but  before 
I  got  through  MissSallie  waslookhi'  as  sober 
as  a  prohibitionist  candvdate  the  day  after 
election. 

"  'And  you  left  him  perched  on  that  rock 
like  a  turtil,  and  without— without— '  she 
says  kind   of  stammerin'  and  lookin'  at  ttie 

"  'As  nood  as  a  fresh  laid  egg,'  aaya  I  dele- 

" 'What  a  shame  I'  says  Miss  Sallie  throwin' 
up  lier  liands  like  I  had  got  the  drop  on  her. 
'  Mother,  you  go  and  roust  out  some  men's 
clothes  immediate  while  I  stay  here  and  ea^ 
tertain  Mr.  Hawkins.'  So  she  set  there 
smilin'  and  sayin'  things  until  my  face  waa 
as  red  as  adiamond  flush  and  the  presperation 
was  niakiii'  my  back  feel  like  a  railroad  map. 


"Hayed  ring-  around  Ihe  rosey  with  wild  enthoosfism." 


another  clear  cut  tale  □[  a  busines9  venture. 
Before  Mr.  Merwin  wrote  "Calumet  K."  with 
Webster,  tlie  two  of  them  went  to  work  at  a 
Michigan  lumber  port  in  order  to  gain  the 
necesBor;  experience.  Mr,  Merwin  found  that 
he  had  better  control  of  the  theory  of  business 
than  of  its  practice.  He  was  given  the  job  of 
lumber  checker  and  he  made  a  muddle  of  it 
snch  as  the  man  in  the  story  did. 

Arthur  W.  March mont's  work  is  more 
familiar  than  that  of  these  younger  men. 
His  work  is  so  much  better  known  unfor- 
tunately than  his  face— for  he  is  an  English- 
man— that  we  put  his  name  last  month  under 
a  portrait  of  W.  H.  Hulbert,  the  explorer  of 
Siberia.  Mr.  Marchmont'a  book,  "  When  I 
was  Ciar,"  is  a  story  of  the  secret  history  of 
modera  Europe,  and    more  particulnriy  of 


Russia.  His  training  in  newspaper  work  has 
resulted  in  giving  him  a  rather  unusual 
method  of  collecting  his  material.  When  a 
report  of  any  occurrence  strikes  him  as  offers 
ing  the  opportunity  he  seeks,  he  tries  to  find 
out  for  himself  at  first  hand  the  secret  history 
connected  with  it  Although  Mr.  Marchmont 
is  an  Englishman,  the  hero  of  his  story  is  an 
American.andan  American  of  whom, although 
he  is  an  imaginary  person,  his  country  may 
well  be  proud. 

The  race  of  "  Hoops  "  have  made  their  cre- 
ator, Gelett  Burgess,  famous,  and  each  new 
edition  of  this  circular  small  people,  like  the 
"MoreGoops,"  recently  published,  spreads 
their  fame  more  widely.  Mr.  Burgess  haa  re- 
cently bought  a  small  property  in  Provence, 
near  the  Val  d'Enfet,  where  Dante  i«  sup- 


DIRT  IS  VARIOUS— always  out  of 
place*  It  mars  lives  and  homes  and  people. 
'Tis.  the  best  of  good  manners  to  be  clean*  A 
cake  of  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  half  a  social  in- 
troduction* 


CITY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime* 
Gnintry  soil  is  just  clean  dirt;  wholesome,  but 
not  pretty.  Both  yield  to  HAND  SAPOUO* 
The  daintiest  soap  made*  Indispensable  to 
everyone  who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect 
cleanliness* 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of 
the  body*  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very  general 
source  of    danger  from  disease   is    avoided* 

Hand  SAPOLIO  is  unequaled  as  a 
gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener*  Other  soaps 
chemically  dissolve  die  dirt — HAND  SAPOLIO 
removes  it*  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the 
pores,  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the  health- 
ful secretions  which  they  contain*  Its  price  is 
small,  its  use  a  fine  habit* 
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Imported  Americans. 


"  Yes.  sir." 

"  Well,  where  is  the  town  ?" 

"  You  go  along  this  road." 

He  pointed  to  a  narrow  wagon  road 
running  along  the  tracks  for  a  short 
distance,  then  winding  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills.  It  was  two  inches  deep  with 
dust  and  the  sun  beat  down  on  it  with 
great  fervor.  In  addition  to  our  being 
encumbered  with  a  heavy  camera,  and 
onecarefully  packed  valise,  I  realizedjthat 
it  was  about  i  lo  Fahrenheit  on  that  bit 
of  the  king's  highway. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  town  ?" 

"  Eleven  kilometers  sir."  Seven 
miles  and  more  I 

"  I — I — suppose  I  can  hire  a  carriage 
hereabouts?"  I  said,  a  little  faintly  I 
fear. 

"  No  there  is  no  cart  around  here 

"  How  about  a  donkey  or  two  ?" 

The  station  master  swept  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  hand -shaded 
eyes  and  shook  his  head  deprecatingly. 

"  No,  all  that  I  can  see  are  carrying 
loads  of  grapes." 

Seven  mile's  tramp  iu  that  dust  and 
sun  with  our  luggage,  which  contained 
photographic  things  too  precious  to 
leave  out  of  our  sight ! 

Half  a  mile  from  the  station  we 
passed  three  women  going  along  at  a 
sort  of  dog-trot  with  great  baskets  of 
figs,  just  picked,  on  their  heads,  and  a 
rolled  up  bit  of  cloth  between  head  and 
basket. 

' '  I  think  I  have  the  point  of  view  of 
those  women,"  said  ray  wife's  voice 
from  the  pillar  of  dust  that  surrounded 
and  hid  her  a.s  the  salt  did  Mrs.  Lot. 

In  a  short  time  a  farmer  who  had 
been  on  our  train,  overtook  us.  He 
was  carrying  a  heavy  sack  of  things 
the  neighbors  had  commissioned  him  to 
buy  in  Messina,  and  in  one  band  he 
bore  two  salt  cod,  still  dripping  with 
brine.  Later  I  learned  that  salt  fish  are 
a  delicacy  in  Sicily  and  that  the  south 
of  Europe  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for 
Gloucester  fishermen .  My  imperfect 
Italian  caught  his  ear  at  once  and  when 
he  learned  that  my  native  tongue  was 
English  he  demanded  eagerly  whether 
I  had  been  in  America  or  not,  and  when 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  said,  I 


must  excuse  him,  but  were  we  not  the 
friends  that  rich  young  Antonio  Squad- 
rito  was  expecting?  B^uctantly  enough 
I  said  we  were,  for  my  parting  words 
with  young  Squadrito  on  leaving  the 
Lahn  were  that  he  should  keep  our 
coming  quiet  and  say  nothing  as  to  our 
nationality.  There  was  very  little  in  otir 
appearance  or  conduct  to  show  we  were 
Americans,  and  all  through  our  travels 
wetook  refugeinthewidedisparityof  the 
North  of  Italy  dialects  from  the  Sicilian, 
and  those  persons  who  did  not  think  us 
Milanese  or  Turinese  knew  we  must  be 
French  orSpanish — except  in  Gnaltieri. 
There  Antonio  had  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  The  secret  was  too  big  for 
him,  and  as  a  result  the  whole  town 
had  been  in  a  state  of  exalted  expec- 
tancy for  weeks. 

The  fanner  announced  himself  as  onr 
^end  and  said  he  would  guide  ns 
straight  to  the  Squadrito  bouse,  for  he 
had  a  cousin  in  America,  close  to  New 
York,  in  Cincinnati  and,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Holy  Mother,  if  his  wife  ever 
got  well  enough,  he  was  going  to  go 
too,  taking  her  and  the  family. 

We  might  have  been  a  traveling  cir- 
cus or  an  army  with  banners.  Of  every 
three  people  we  met  two  at  least  turned 
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MY  OFFICIAL  DINNER  DRESS 

By  JEANNETTE  DICKSON  CANDLISH 


With  Drawings  by  W.   L.  JACOBS 


New  York,  February  6,  19 — 

MY  Dear  Vera  : 
Three  whole  days  have  passed, 
aud  I  promised  to  send  you  a 
line  at  once,  explaining  what  the  *  *  some- 
thing important "  telegram  was  all 
about.  I  know  you  have  decided  never 
to  forgive  me  for  leaving  you  in  sus- 
pense all  this  time,  but  you  will  when 
you  hear  what  exciting  adventures  befel 
me. 

How  disappointed  I  was  when  that 
telegram  came  !  I  thought  it  so  cruel 
of  Tom  to  send  for  me.  Lake  wood  is 
an  ideal  spot  just  now,  aud  I  was  en- 
joying every  moment  to  the  fullest.  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  been  a  famous 
golfer  soon.  I  can't  possibly  come 
back,  as  we  had  planned — at  least,  not 
at  present.  You  no  doubt  received 
my  message  last  night  asking  that  your 
maid  pack  my  luggage  and  send  it  on 
at  once.  The  want  of  those  belongings 
nearly  overwhelmed  me  with  disaster, 
and  thereby  hangs  the  tale  which  you 
shall  soon  hear. 

Even  if  I  had  known  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me,  I  hardly  see  how  I  could 
have    managed     better.      There     was 
vv  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  station,  as  it 
Jl  was — not   a  moment  to  lose.     Nearly 
•    every  seat  was  taken  in  the  drawing- 
room  car,  but  I  located  myself  as  com- 
fortably as  possible,  spread  out  that  tele- 
gram, and  once  more  began  to  specu- 
late what  it  could  mean. 

**  Leave  on  three  p.  m.  train.  Something 
important.     Meet  you  Jersey  City. 

Tom." 

It  was  sent  from  New  York ,  and  that 
rather  puzzled  me,  as  he  had  expected 
to  remain  in  Albany  until  Saturday,  if 
not  longer.  I  wrinkled  my  brows  for 
some  time  over  the  situation,  and  finally 
deciding  that  it  must  be  something 
about  those  tiresome  bills  he  is  trying 
to  get  through  the  Legislature,  I  buried 


myself  in  the  book  you  so  kindly 
thought  to  tuck  in  my  bag  at  the  last 
moment. 

Almost  before  I  could  believe  it, 
Jersey  City  was  called  out,  and  1  hurried 
down  the  platform  to  meet  an  expect- 
ant husband.  Expectant  husbands 
there  were  in  plenty,  but  not  mine.  1 
was  somewhat  astonished,  and  after 
waiting  some  little  time  hoping  he  might 
appear,  I  took  the  boat  crossing  to 
South  Ferry. 

At  South  Ferry  still  no  eager  husband. 
I  now  became  somewhat  alarmed  at  his 
non-appearance.  The  roar  and  hurry 
was  all  so  bewildering.  1  was  trying  to 
decide  what  1  should  do — go  home,  or 
drive  directly  to  Tom's  ofiice — when  I 
felt  my  bag  and  umbrella  seized,  and 
Tom's  voice  saying:  **  My  dearest  girl, 
forgive  me  for  not  meeting  you  at  Jersey 
City.  I  could  not  get  away  a  moment 
sooner.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  yt)u 
might  have  taken  the  Liberty  Street 
Ferry,  and  I  am  so  relieved  to  find  you 
here.  Give  me  your  checks,  quick,  we 
haven't  a  moment  to  lose." 

**  I  haven't  any,''  I  said.  **  I  left  all 
my  luggage  behind  except  this  bag.  I 
didn't  have  any  time  to  pack  my  boxes, 
and  am  going  back  to-morrow  if  I 
can." 

He  looked  simply  horrified,  but  after 
a  moment  managed  to  gasp :  **  But 
your  dinner  gowns,  they  are  not  all  at 
Lake  wood  ?" 

*•  Yes,  all  of  them— that  is,  all  of  my 
smart  ones.     Why?" 

This  bit  of  information  almost  stag- 
gered the  dear  fellow,  and  afterward, 
when  I  understood  the  situation,  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised.  He  gathered  him- 
self together,  however,  and  calling  an 
automobile  which  he  had  in  waiting,  in 
a  moment  we  were  whirling  up  town  be- 
fore I  had  t^me  to  a.sk  a  question.  As 
he  threw  open  his  coat  I  observed  that 
he  was  already  in  evening  dress*  and  I 
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exclaimed:  ''Well,  what    does   it  all 
mean?    Why  did    you   send  for  me? 
Please  explain.   What  has  happened  ?" 
**You  see,    dear,*'    he    said,  **lt*s 
about  my  bill.     I  think  we  are  going 
to  get  it  through,  and  you  must  go  with 
me  to  a  dinner  at  the  Blacks  to-night, 
to  meet    Governor  Trevor.     My  plan 
was  to  take  you  directly  to  the  Holland 
House  to  dress,  as  we  would  lose  too 
much  time  by  going  home,  and  I  sup- 
posed you  would  have  everything  you 
needed  with  you.     But  we  must  think 
of  something  else  now,  and  quickly  too. 
Mrs.  Black  is  Governor  Trevor's  sister, 
you  know.     It's   going  to  be  a  gor- 
geous affair  and  you  must  help  me  play 
my  winning   cards    to-night.     Think, 
dear,'  what  it  means  if  I  do  win!     I 
understand  that  the  Governor  person- 
ally is  not  prejudiced  against  the  bill, 
but  there  has  been  a  powerful  lobby 
working  against  it.     I  have  not  had 
time  to  write  you  fully  about  it,  but 
when  it  came  up  before  the  Assembly 
there  was  a  fierce  debate.     A  certain 
faction   opposed    it    solidly.     It  went 
through,   though,  passed   the  Senate, 
and  is  now  in  the  Governor's  hands, 
though  not  yet  signed. 

•  *  Two  or  three  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  are  to  be  there  to-night  also. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Bell,  I  think 
you  have  met.  They  expect  to  get  in 
some  fine  work,  but  that  is  just  what 
we  must  foil.  If  I  can  only  turn  the 
conversation  at  dinner  my  way  for  a 
while,  I  shall  be  all  right,  and  your  part 
is  to  come  later.  I  don't  want  those 
fiellows  to  get  a  chance  at  him  after  din- 
ner, and  as  soon  as  you  can  manage  it 
after  the  ladies  have  gone  to  the  draw- 
ing-room I  want  you  to  run  your  fin- 
gers overthe  keys  of  the  piano  and  begin 
to  sing.  Mrs.  Black  says  that  the 
Governor  is  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  yours  in 
the  old  days  when  you  sang  here.  She 
also  says  she  knows  he  will  leave  the 
dining-room  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
sing.  You  see,  Mrs.  Black  is  in  my 
confidence,  and  knows  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do. 

*•  Dearest,  you  must  sing  for  my  suc- 
cess, sing  him  away  from  those  men 
and  fveiything  except  the  enjoyment 


of  the  present  moment.  He  leaves  early 
— about  eleven — to  go  to  Albany,  and 
we  must  prevent  those  politicians  from 
having  an  interview  with  him.  If  the 
Governor  does  leave  us  and  follow  you 
to  the  drawing-room,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  keep  them  talking  as  long  as  possible, 
to  gain  time,  before  we  join  you.  They 
are  almost  certain  that  he  will  yet  veto 
the  bill,  but  I  am  just  as  certain  that 
he  will  sign  it  if  we  can  make  our  plan 
work  successfully.  You  see,  I  want  an 
opportunity  to  talk  for  a  short  time,  and 
I  want  you  Xo  prevent  them  from  talk- 
ing. Dearest,  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
voice." 

**  But  Tom,"— I  could  have  shrieked 
with  disappointment — **I  can't  go.  I 
haven't  any  gow^n." 

**  Haven't  you  something  at  home  that 
vou  can  wear  ?' ' 

**  No,  no, — nothing  that  I  can  think 
of, — not  a  single  gown  suitable."  And 
I  was  in  tears  by  this  time. 

**  Couldn't  you  borrow  one  of  Mrs. 
Black's?" 

This  was  really  so  awfully  funny  that 
I  laughed  through  my  tears.  Mrs.  Black 
is  so  large, — I  am  sure  her  waist  meas- 
ure is  quite  forty  inches — and,  well — I 
admire  her  tremendously,  but  I  can't 
imagine  myself  borrowing  one  of  her 
gowns.  I  told  Tom  not  to  be  a  goose, 
and  tried  harder  than  ever  to  think  of 
some  dress  at  home  that  I  might  have 
forgotten . 

All  this  time  the  dear  boy  was  look- 
ing at  me  in  the  most  helpless  kind  of 
way.  The  situation  seemed  so  hope- 
less, when  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
an  idea  that  proved  to  be  an  inspiration 
came  to  him. 

**I  have  it!  Don't  j'ou  remember 
those  Paris  gowns  you  were  telling  me 
about  the  day  you  went  away  ?  "Where 
did  you  say  they  were  ?" 

**  At  M 's,  on  Broadway.  But,  my 

dear,  not  even  the  very  plainest  one  was 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Those 
are  out  of  the  question. ' ' 

**  Five  hundred — or  a  thousand — or 
ten  thousand — won't  matter  if  the  eve- 
ning is  a  success.  There  must  be  one 
among  them  that  will  certainly  suit 
you."  And  before  I  could  speak  he 
was  instructing  the  chauffeur  to  stop 
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at  M 's,  and  promised  him  an  extra 

dollar  if  he  would  reach  there  in  ten 
minutes. 

By  this  time,  it  was  quite  five-thirty 
o'clock,  and  the  dinner  was  at  seven. 
Just  imagine  my  feelings  !  We  bumped 
over  the  pavements  at  a  fearful  pace.  I 
have  dim  recollections  of  running  over 
everything  except  the  cable  cars — and 
how  he  managed  to  reach  there  in  so 
short  a  time  will  ever  remain  a  mystery, 
but  in  exactly  nine  minutes  we  stood 
before  the  door.  Telling  the  man  to 
wait,  we  hurried  to  the  department 
where  the  imported  gowns  were  dis- 
played. I  explained  to  the  usher  in 
charge,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  my 
unpleasant  predicament,  and  how  im- 
perative it  was  that  I  should  have  a 
handsome  dinner  dress  and  all  that  was 
necessary,  before  seven  o'clock, — Tom 
adding  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  for 
any  extra  time  the  saleswomen  might 
be  detained  after  six  o'clock,  or  for  any- 
thing else,  as  we  must  be  served. 

After  some  consultation  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  red  tape,  that  seemed 
very  unnecessary,  everything  was  ar- 
ranged. While  I  was  deciding  on  the 
gown,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  the 
diflFerent  departments  for  the  other  things 
I  needed, — gloves,  slippers,  silk  stock- 
ings, petticoats,  fans,  etcetera. 

The  first  three  dresses  I  tried  on  were' 
lovely  to  look  at,  but  did  not  fit  me  in 
the  very  least.  I  began  to  be  wildly 
impatient,  as  the  time  was  flying  so  fast. 
The  fourth^  however,  proved  a  success. 
The  softest  panne  velvet — one  of  those 
exquisite  French  pastel  shades.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  it.  It  was  like  an  opal 
with  its  beautiful  changing  tints,  the 
color  alwa3rs  eluding  you,  like  an  old 
song  that  haunts  the  memory.  It  was 
all  covered  with  some  lovely,  silvery, 
irridescent  stuff,  that  made  me  think  of 
Elsa's  wedding  gown  that  I  used  to  wear 
in  **  Lohengrin."  It  was  exquisite,  yet 
so  simple,  and  fitted  perfectly  except  for 
one  slight  alteration  that  would  occupy 
but  a  few  moments.  I  exhibited  my- 
self to  Tom,  and  he  was  so  delighted 
that  I  feared  he  would  kiss  me  then 
and  there.  (I  may  as  well  chronicle 
that  he  made  it  up  afterward,  and 
more !)     I  didn't  dare  to  ask  the  price, 


but  left  that  part  to  Tom.  I  slipped 
out  of  it  in  a  twinkling,  and  hurried 
away  with  my  bag  to  make  as  much 
of  a  toilet  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. One  of  the  private  offices 
with  a  tiny  dressing-room  had  been 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  my  stage 
training  made  me  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. You  see,  there  was  no  time  to  go 
home,  or  even  to  a  hotel.  Fortunately, 
my  hair  is  not  the  kind  that  needs  the 
crimping  iron,  and  I  arranged  it  as 
quaintly  as  possible,  to  suit  the  gown, 
which  was  soon  ready.  I  was  simply 
whisked  into  it,  one  of  the  saleswomen 
putting  on  my  stockings  and  slippers, 
while  another  was  hooking  and  arran- 
ging my  gown . 

Quickly  choosing  a  simple  little  pink 
opera  cloak,  fan,  gloves,  etc.,  I  was 
ready  to  leave  at  twenty  minutes  to 
seven.  Tom  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arranged  the  financial  part  of  the  scene. 
He  was  easily  identified,  and  had  given 
his  check  for — ^listen,  my  dear,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars;  and 
also  five  dollars  to  the  young  women 
who  had  so  kindly  assisted  me  and 
made  these  lightning  sales. 

We  found  our  faithful  Jehu  waiting, 
and  off  we  flew  again.  We  crossed  over 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  scarcely  spoke 
after  we  were  well  on  our  way,  both 
were  so  full  of  thought,  wondering 
what  the  evening  might  bring  forth. 
We  had  reached  Twenty-third  Street, 
where  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  cross 
each  other,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
terrific  crash  and  bump.  We  were 
thrown  from  our  seats  in  a  huddle  on 
the  floor  of  the  coup^,  and  then  it  be- 
gan to  settle  down  on  one  side,  like  a 
ship  going  to  the  bottom. 

Just  fancy,  I  never  screamed  ! 

There  was  broken  glass  all  around 
us,  and  instead  of  being  frightened,  as 
any  well  regulated  woman  should  have 
been,  I  had  the  queerest  far-away, 
shivery  feeling  for  a  moment,  as  if  I  had 
come  to  the  very  end  of  everything.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  poor  Tom  was  the 
under  dog  in  the  fight,  but  finding  that 
neither  of  us  was  hurt,  he  untangled 
himself  as  quickly  as  possible,  crawled 
out,  and  then  rescued  me  with  the  help 
of  a  big,  burly  policeman. 
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Even  in  this  short  time,  a  crowd  had 
begun  to  collect  and  in  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  my  excited  vision  as  if  the 
number  had  swelled  into  the  hundreds. 
We  had  been  going  at  a  terrific  rate  of 
speed,  and  in  trying  to  slip  between  a 
Fifth  Avenue  'bus  and  a  Twenty -third 
Street  cross-town  car,  had  managed  to 
collide  with  both.  One  of  the  wheels 
of  our  auto  was  completely  taken  off, 
and  the  'bus  was  in  a  rather  sad  condi- 
tion. The  driver,  our  chauffeur,  the 
motonuan  and  conductor  of  the  car, 
were  ready  to  slay  each  other.  The 
policeman,  as  I  thought,  was  about  to 
take  us  all  to  jail,  when  Tom  handed 
him  his  card.  He  recognized  the  name 
at  once,  and  after  looking  searchingly 
at  Tom  for  a  moment,  was  affability  it- 
self. Tom  told  the  officer  it  was  im- 
perative that  we  should  not  be  detained. 
Another  coup^  was  called,  and  while 
waiting,  it  was  decided  that  the  officer 
should  arrange  things  as  best  he  could 
that  night,  and  leave  the  final  settlement 
of  the  affair  until  morning. 

I  had  been  standing  all  this  time  in 
my  white  satin  slippers,  in  the  middle 
of  the  damp  street,  a  vision  of  pink  and 
silver,  nothing  on  my  head,  and  the 
wind  playing  havoc  with  my  hair.  The 
snow  had  begun  to  slowly  drift  down  in 
huge  flakes,  and  altogether  the  situa- 
tion was  too  absurd.  Can't  you  imagine  * 
it  ?  Like  a  stage  picture  in  an  old- 
fashioned  melodrama.  The  beautiful 
lady  (that's  me!),  the  villain  (that's 
Tom),  the  curious  crowd,  the  flickering 
lights,  and  Madison  Square  in  the  dim 
background. 

We  really  were  not  delayed  more  than 
ten  minutes,  but  it  seemed  that  many 
hours  before  we  were  on  our  way  again. 
It  was  so  unnecessary  for  all  this  to  hap- 
pen when  we  were  not  a  dozen  blocks 
from  our  destination. 

You  will  scarcely  believe  me  when 
I  tell  vou  that  we  arrived  at  the  Blacks' 
without  any  further  mishap.  On  reach- 
ing the  dressing-room,  I  found  that  I 
had  two  whole  minutes  in  which  to  ad- 
mire myself.  I  tunied  away  from  the 
mirror  really  quite  as  satisfied  as  if  I 
had  planned  this  toilette  a  month  in  ad- 
vance, instead  of  being  put  together  by 
electricity. 


Going  down  stairs,  Tom  squeezed  my 
arm  and  whispered — **  You  are  a  poem, 
my  dear,  I'd  like  to  kiss  you." 

I  snubbed  him  severely,  as  in  a 
moment  more  we  were  greeting  our 
hostess  and  being  presented  to  the 
Governor.  As  we  moved  away,  I  heard 
him  say  to  Mrs.  Black — "  Whatahand- 
some  woman.  I  did  not  understand  the 
name." 

**Mrs.  Norris,"  she  answered,  "Mrs. 
Tom  Norris." 

I  pretended  to  be  listening  to  Mr. 
Black,  and  heard  him  reply — '*Not 
Tom  Norris,  who  drew  up  the  Norris 
Bill?" 

'*  Exactly.  That  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norris.  She  was  Corinne  Du  Pre,  the 
singer,  before  her  marriage.  Don't  you 
remember?" 

**  Why,  yes.  Certainly,  now  I  do.  I 
remember,  too,  that  I  used  to  call  her 
*La  belle  Corinne.'  By  Jove  isn't  it  a 
joke  !  I'm  glad  they  are  here.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  draw  Mr.  Norris  out  a 
bit." 

We  were  the  last  to  arrive,  and  dinner 
was  just  then  announced.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  believe  in  the  future 
that  **  eavesdroppers  hear  no  good  of 
themselves.*'  I  felt  just  a  little  bit 
guilty,  however,  when  Mr.  Black  offered 
me  his  arm  to  take  nie  out,  as  I  had 
not  been  listening  to  a  word  the  dear 
man  had  been  saying.  You  know,  or 
rather,  you  don't  know,  what  a  talker 
he  is,  and  during  dinner  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  watch  affairs  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  occasionally. 

Senator  Hatch  and  Mr.  Bell  were  do- 
ing all  they  could  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation away  from  politics,  and  succeeded 
until  dinner  w^as  nearly  over.  I  really 
felt  quite  nervous,  but  Tom  told  me 
afterward  he  was  simply  biding  his 
time,  waiting  for  a  happy  opening, 
which  he  knew  he  could  force,  if  neces- 
sary, but  he  preferred  to  have  the  subject 
come  up  naturally.  He  made  tlie  most 
of  his  opportunity  when  it  did  come, 
forfinallv  the  Governor  leaned  across 
the  table  and  referred  something  directly 
to  Tom.  Mr.  Black  just  then  required 
my  attention,  but  soon  I  observed  that 
everybody  was  listening.  Tom  is  usually 
so  quiet,  you  know — not  a  man  of  many 
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words — but  when  he  has  something  to 
say,  and  thinks  a  thing  is  right,  he  can 
be  most  eloquent.  Vera,  dear,  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  something, — away  down 
in  the  deepest,  most  subterranean  cham- 
ber of  my  heart  Tm  certain  it  was  not 
anything  that  Tom  or  I  did  by  ourselves 
alone  that  night,  that  brought  about 
the  glorious  result.  I  believe  there  is 
a  Mighty  Central  Power  that  rules  this 
Universe,  that  governs  and  arranges 
every  detail.  There  was  a  great  wrong 
to  be  righted,  and  Tom  was  the  instru- 
ment chosen,  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  accomplished.  While  it 
vill  bring  him  personal  success,  after 
all  that  may  be  his  real  reward,  who 
knows  ?  He  used  the  best  human  tools 
at  his  command, — ^himself,  my  voice, 
my  personality  perhaps — but  there  was 
a  power  behind  and  above  us. 

You  will  think  something  must  have 
happened,  and  that  I  am  getting  queer 
since  I  left  you.  It  must  be  because 
I  am  sleepy,  and  can't  see  what  my  pen 
is  writing.  Good  night,  dear.  I'll 
finish  this  in  the  morning,  when  my 
pen  will  behave  better,  and  in  the  mean- 
time only  think  of  me  as 

Your  frivolous 

CORINNK. 

February  7,  11  a.  m. 
Dearest  Vera  : 

Good  morning,  dear.  Here  I  am, 
and  the  cobwebs  of  last  night  quite 
brushed  out  of  my  brain  !  Where  did 
I  leave  off  ?  I  left  Tom  talking  with 
Governor  Trevor.  He  certainly  had 
something  to  say  that  night,  and  said  it 
in  a  manner  that  carried  conviction.  I 
could  see  that  the  Governor  was  im- 
pressed, for  he  occasionally  nodded  his 
head  as  if  to  say—'*  That's  true." 

As  for  me,  I  was  as  much  interested 
as  if  I  had  never  heard  anything  of  the 
subject  before.  As  soon  as  Tom  had 
finished,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  he  could 
interrupt  him.  Senator  Hatch  began  in 
his  smooth  way  to  attack  some  of  the 
points  Tom  had  made,  but  Mrs.  Black, 
at  this  critical  moment — God  bless  her 
— gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire, 
saying  with  a  pleasant  laugh  that  *'  if 
the  men  were  going  to  talk  horrid  poli- 
tics we  would  not  stay  ! ' ' 


I  observed  that  she  gave  Tom  a  sig- 
nificant glance  as  she  passed  through 
the  door  which  he  held  open,  and  I 
knew  the  time  was  near  for  me  to  play 
my  part  in  this  drama.  1  had  simply 
toyed  with  my  dinner,  as  I  knew  I  could 
not  sing  otherwise.  If  the  glance  Tom 
had  exchanged  with  Mrs.  Black  was 
significant,  the  look  he  gave  me  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  marble.  After 
a  little  chat  with  one  or  two  of  the  ladies, 
I  sat  down  beside  Elsie  Black.  She 
whispered  that  I  was  a  dream  in  my 
pretty  gown,  and  looked  as  if  I  had  just 
stepped  out  of  an  old  picture.  In  her 
usual  way  of  jumping  from  one  subject 
to  another,  like  a  bird  in  a  tree,  hopping 
from  limb  to  limb,  she  announced  that 
she  was  taking  singing  lessons,  and 
wouldn't  I  look  over  some  of  her  songs. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
piano,  and  while  she  was  looking  over 
her  music  I  began  running  my  fingers 
over  the  keys,  and  presently  sang  the 
opening  bars  of  "  Caro  Nome."  Some 
telepathic  power  must  have  made  the 
Governor  feel  that  I  was  calling  him, 
calling  him  to  leave  the  influence  that 
was  working  against  my  dear  Tom. 

**  Gualtier  Malde  !  Nome  di  lui  si 
amato."  I  am  sure  that  music  is  sweet 
enough  to  move  any  heart.  Dear  old 
Verdi !  He  never  wrote  anything  more 
exquisite  for  a  woman's  voice. 

Almost  before  I  could  believe  it,  the 
official  gentleman  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  I  felt  successful  thus  far,  at 
least.  But  could  I  hold  him  ?  That 
was  my  one  thought,  and  like  the  hero- 
ines we  read  of  in  the  Russian  novels, 
who  play  such  an  important  part  in 
politics,  I  felt  I  must  or  die. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  tremend- 
ously surprised  to  see  him.  He  came 
forward  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  most  happy  way, 
saying,  '*  Gilda  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  cigars  and  politicians." 

After  chatting  a  few  moments  about 
the  time  he  saw  me  first  in  this  very 
opera,  "Rigoletto,"  I  commenced  again 
at  his  request  "  Gualtier  Malde,"  and 
never  in  my  old  professional  days  did  I 
try  harder  to  please  than  I  did  to  charm 
that  man  and  keep  him  at  my  side.  I 
sang  snatches  from  * '  Carmen , "   *  *  Mig- 
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non,"  "  Faust," — and  after  a  longtime 
the  other  men  came  in.  Tom,  dear  old 
fellow,  I  could  see  was  delighted  with 
the  way  things  were  progressing.  We 
sang  together  some  of  the  duets  from 
"  La  buhenie,"  and  though  he  has  not 
much  of  a  voice,  he  sings  with  great 
taste  for  an  amateur.  When  we  fin- 
ished. His  Excellency  said  to  nie : 
"  Your  husband  is  certainly  a  success 
at  draughting  bills  that  keep  the  poli- 
ticians by  the  ears,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  more  waj-s  than  one." 

Several  times  I  observed  Senator 
Hatch  and  the  others  look  impatiently 
at  the  group  about  the  piano,  but  I  re- 
doubled my  efforts  to  be  entertaining 
until  the  Governor  should  leave,  which 
he  did  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  Vera,  that  that 
short  hour  and  a  half  in  the  drawing* 
room  was  almost  as  severe  a  strain  as 
singing  a  whole  opera.  I  felt  that  there 
was  so  much  at  stake  for  dear  Tom.  As 
the  Governor  was  about  to  go,  I  heard 
Senator  Hatch  ask  him  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  a  short  interview  that 
night.  He  replied  that  he  was  extremely 


sorry,  but  it  would  be  impossible.  He 
would  see  them  in  Albany  at  12  o'clock 
the  following  day. 

It  seems  they  were  intending  to  go  to 
Washington  that  uigbt,  they  were  so 
certain  they  "  had  "  the  Governor,  but 
they  gave  up  their  trip  and  went  to 
Albany  early  the  next  morning.  Alas 
for  them  and  their  hopes,  however 
— for  before  twelve  o'clock  he  had  signed 
the  bill.  Tom  subsequently  learned  it 
was  almost  the  first  ofiicial  business  to 
which  the  Governor  gave  his  attention. 

Tom  is  going  to  Albany  to-night  to 
see  about  some  Commissions  that  are 
to  be  appointed ,  and  I  have  been  invited 
to  go  up  with  Mrs.  Black  for  a  visit  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  Mrs.  Blackis 
always  the  hostess  for  her  bachelor 
brother,  you  know. 

Please  send  on  my  luggage  at  once, 
for  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Vera,  I  shall  need 
something    beside    my    official   dinner 
dress.     With  a  thousand  good-byes, 
Ever  your  own 

CORINNB. 

P.  S.  Luggage  justreceived.  Thanks, 
tremendously. 


THE   DOOR- 


*  I  'HtRE  was  a  rather  stormy  scene. 
I  It  was  not  the  first  time  there 
had  been  a  stormy  scene,  for 
Eva,  though  a  dear  thing,  was  a  little 
apt  to  give  way  to  temper  and  Bertie 
certainly  was  lax  in  his  view  of  the 
duties  of  a  fianc^.  But  not  nearly  half 
the  things  that  people  said  of  him  were 
true;  in  this  case,  for  instance,  it  really 
was  his  cousin  with  whom  he  had  been 
seen  at  a  theater  the  evening  before. 
But  Eva   didn't  believe   him   for  one 


moment.     And  what's 

more,she  fully  intended 

not  to  believe  him  so 

long  as  he  kept  up  that 

irritating  "  don't  care" 

manner  as  if  he  ran  no 

risk  of  losing  that  priceless  jewel,  her 

love.     She   meant   to  show  him  this 

time  that  he  was  playing  with  the  edge 

of  a  precipice. 

She  had  just  denounced  him  hotly  at 
some  length ,  making  it  clear  that  hence- 
forth their  paths  lay  far  asunder.  "Well 
I  suppose  that's  all  we  need  say  about 
that,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  I  see  what 
you  mean.  Let's  talk  of  something 
more  pleasant." 
"  Never  speak  to  me  again,"  «.\v&t%? 
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plied  haughtily,  "and  kindly  leavethe 
house ! ' ' 

"I  was  talking  this  afternoou,"he 
said,  with  an  exasperating  drawl,  "with 
the  man  you  were  engaged  to  the  season 
before  last."  This  was  a  shaft  he 
found  useful  whenever  they  parted  for 
ever.  "Not  Mappam,  you  know — the 
other  one."  She  tossed  her  head  in- 
dignantly. 

"  I've  often  tried  to  find  out  from 
him,"  he  went  on,  "whether  you  left 
him  or  he  left  you.  don't  you  know — ' ' 
This  was  more  than  anybody  could 
bear;  she  was  accustomed  to  his  frank- 
ness; it  was  one  of  his  charms;  but 
this—! 

She  hurried  to  the  door. 

"  Are  you  going?" 
he  said,  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  you  at  the 
Wardlaw's  to-night  ? 
I  shall  call  again  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

"  You  shall  never 
come  into  this  house 
again."  she  said 
fiercely. 

"Then  I  shall  do 
something  that  will 
make  you  sorry." 

"  What  will  you 
do?"  she  asked. 

"  '  Build  me  a  wil- 
low   cabin    at    your 
,  ,    ,         gate.     And  call  upon 
At  40  clock.        ^y   ^^1    ^^.j^ijij^  \^^ 

house.'    They  do  that  in  Shakespeare." 
She   turned  contemptuously  and  left 
the  room,  and  fiuding  it  dull  alone,  he 
went  too. 

At  the  Wardlaw's  that  eveuingwhen 
he  came  up  for  his  usual  six  dances  she 
was  coldly  unaware  that  she  had  ever 
been  introduced  to  him.  He  apologized 
aud  brought  Mrs.  Wardlaw  who,  though 
she  had  known  them  both  since  child- 
hood, ijerformed  the  necessary  cere- 
mony. Then  he  discovered  that  she 
was  sorry  but  hadn't  a  spare  dance  on 
her  program.  He  offered  to  get  her 
another  one,  a  uice  clean  one,  and  write 
on  it  himself.  She  declined,  so  he 
danced  seven  times  obtrusively  with 
Maude  Noreham,  whom  she  hated,  com- 
ing up  at  intervals  to  inform  her  that 


she  had  dropped  her  program  and  hand- 
ing her  a  uew  one  each  time,  all  beau- 
tifully filled  up  with  his  own  initials 
and  the  various  pet  names  he  enjoyed  in 
happier  times.    But  it  was  all  of  no  use. 

Next  day  he  appeareil  at  the  door  at 
4  o'clock  and  rang. 

The  footman  had  had  strict  orders. 

"  Miss  Roweu  at  home  ?'' 

"  No  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Rowen  ?" 

"  No  sir." 

"  Mr.  Rowen?" 

"  No  sir." 

"  Anv  of  the  little  Rowen's  ?" 

"  No  sir." 

' '  The  nurse,  perhajw  ?' ' 

"  No  sir." 

"Ah." 

"  Shall.  I  say  you  called,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  I'm  expected.  Didn't 
they  tell  you  ?" 

"Very  goofl,  sir."  With  difficulty 
the  footman  repressed  a  smile.  As 
Bertie  showed  no  signs  of  going  he  was 
puzzled.  The  situation  was  new. 
What  does  a  well-traiued  servant  do 
when  a  popular  guest,  not  a  tramp,  re- 
fuses to  leave  the  doorstep  ? 

"Don't  keep  the  door  open,"  said 
Bertie,  "  there's  a  draught." 

"  Very  good,  sir."  The  footman  put 
his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  was  about 
to  close  the  door. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  John  !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You  might  just  mention  that  I'm 
here," 

"  Very  good,  sir."  And  he  went  to 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  Mrs.  Row- 
en's  at-home  day,  a  fact  which  Bertie 
knew.  Eva  was  entertaining  two  early 
arrivals.  At  least,  it  wasn't  really  en- 
tertaining, but  that  is  what  it  is  called. 
Solemnly  John  announced  1  "  Mr.  Ber- 
tie Pilkinghame  is  on  the  doorstep." 

Eva  bit  her  lip.  "  You  told  him 
Mr.  Rowen  was  not  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

"That  will  do."  John  retired  sol- 
emnly and  Eva  congratulated  herself 
on  her  happy  idea  of  pretending  that 
he  came  to  see  her  father.  It  saved 
awkward  explanations.  Bertie  stood 
outside  and  studied  the  beautiful  brass 
knocker.     A  carriage  drove  up  and  two 
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ladies  got  out.     He  knew  them,  shook 
hands  and  rang  the  bell.  Johnappeared. 


He  sludied  the  beautiful  brass  knocker. 

The  elder  of  the  two  asked  if  Mrs. 
Rowen  was  at  home.  John  looked  at 
Bertie,  hesitated  for  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  said.  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

The  two  stepped  inside,  expecting 
Bertie  to  follow.  But  he  only  said  : 
' '  Is  Mrs.  Rowen  at  home  ?' ' 

John  coughed,  and  said  :  "  No,  sir." 

"  Miss  Rowen  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Rowen?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Any  of  the  little  Rowens  ?' 

"  No,  sir." 

"  The  nurse,  perhaps?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  shut  the  door,  there's 
a  draught,"  he  sighed. 

And  in  the  drawing-room  Eva  had  to 
invent  elaborate  explanations  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  of  the  unhappy 
position  of  dear  Mr.  Pilkinghame.  "He 
came  to  see  papa."  was  no  good  at  all, 
for  they  had  distinctly  heard  him  ask 
for  everybod)',  including  the  nurse. 
Eva  was  very  hot  and  red,  and  clianged 
the  subject. 

John  announced  Mrs.  Wardlaw  and 
Miss  Wardlaw. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear?"  said 
Mrs.  Wardlaw.  "Why  on  earth  is 
poor  Mr.  Pilkinghame  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  ?  Such  a  funny  thing  to  do 
on  the  Avenue." 


Eva  began  all  over  again  and  they  all 
helped  to  explain,  and  Mrs.  Rowen 
joined  in  and  there  was  general  rejoic- 
ing at  having  something  to  discuss. 
The  poor  girl  was  furious,  and  after  re- 
peated and  violent  efforts  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  conversation 
when  John  announced  Lord  Bobby 
Dalniainham  (pronounced  "Dam")  a 
recent  importation  of  Bertie's.  "  How 
do  you  do?"  said  Lord  Bobby.  "I 
say,  you  know,  Miss  Rowen,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  your  young 
man  ?  1  had  to  step  over  hini.  and  he 
only  wagged  his  head  and  said  :  'This 
is  what  they  do  in  Shakespeare?"  Do 
they?" 

So  Eva,  feeling  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  hurl  things  about,  began 
again  the  same  poor,  threadbare  expla- 
nation, and  glancing  by  chance  out  of 
the  window  she  saw  small  boys  collect- 
ing and  a  policeman  looking  on  suspi- 
ciously from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  It  was  a  most  uncomfortable 
afternoon.  The  next  visitor  who  ar- 
rived looked  deeply  concerned,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Pilkinghame, 
having  lost  his  fortune,  had  become  a 
gentleman  cab-runner;  and  yet  another 
who,  with  much  delicacy,  bad  said  noth- 
ing, openly  retired  with  a  cup  of  tea  into 
a  corner  and  inquired  of  a  friend  whether 
Eva 's  cruelty  had  driven  the  poor  young 
man  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  the  subject  was  a  sore  one, 
so  they  discussed  it  under  their  breath 
in  little  groups.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  Eva  had  no  doubt  been 
behaving  badly,  and  an  anxiety  to  dis- 
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cover  whether  the  engagement  was  at 
an  end  and  who  was  to  blante,  and 
wherever  Eva  came  the  conversation 
changed  suddenly  and  became  common- 
place and  strained. 

"You  had  better  let  him  in,"  whis- 
pered her  mother  hurriedly. 

"Never!"  she  said,  clenching  her 
fists  and  with  difiicolty  keeping  back 
tears  of  rage. 

And  through  it  all  she  had  to  smile 
and  smile  and  be  cheerful  and  witty. 
Oh  why  didn't  those  awful  people  go  ? 

John  came  in.  She  looked  at  him 
with  apprehension.  This  time  he  car- 
ried a  tea-tray.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  he  had  just  been  presented 
with  a  &ve  dollar  bill  and  a  promise  of 
immeJiate  employment  in  case  of  dis- 
missal. He  came  up  to  the  tea  table 
and  held  out  the  trav. 

' '  Well  ?'  *  asked  '  Eva.  He  replied 
audibly,  "  Mr.  Pilkiughame  says,  miss, 
that  he  will  have  his  tea  very  nicely  on 
the  doorstep." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her 
with  interest.  She  gulped  down  her 
wrath,  tried  to  laugh  lightly  and  with 
trembling  hands  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea  for  him.  It  would  look  too  at^urd 
to  say  "  No,"  or  tell  the  man  to  send 
him  away,  and  he  certainly  should  never, 
never,  never  be  allowed  to  come  in. 

"Two  lumps,  he  usually  takes 
miss." 

She  put  the  sugar  in  and  John  went 
out  with  the  tray  and  a  cake  basket. 
As  he  reached  the  door  he  turned  and 
said,  "  And  I  was  to  say,  miss,  that  as 


*'7taJ  Aw0f  he  usually  takes." 


it  is  just  beginning  to  rain,  have  you  got 
such  a  thing  as  an  awning  ?' ' 

"  Take  him — take  him — an  umbrel- 
la," she  stammered,  too  miserable  now 
even  to  care  what  all  the  people  were 
thinking.  Oh,  wouldn't  she  like  to 
have  a  firm  grip  of  that  young  man  by 
the  ears  !  It  was  some  little  time  !«;- 
fore  the  conversation  broke  out  freely 
again. 

' '  Shall  I  take  him  some  hot  toast  V ' 
asked  Lord  Bobby  mischievously.  She 
pretended  not  to  have  heard  tlie  ques- 
tion so  he  went  out.  He  was  back 
in  a  minute  and  the  plate  he  carried 
was  empty. 

"  He  says  they  don't  have  hot  toast 
in  Shakespeare, ' '  he  remarked  solemnly , 
"  so  he  was  gratefiil  but  gave  it  all  to 
the  policeman,  who  put  some  in  his 
pocket  for  the  little  ones  at  home." 

Eva  tried  to  say  something  about  the 
aSectionate  nature  of  the  police,  and 
somebody  else  suggested  that  car  con- 
ductors ran  them  close.  But  nobody 
knew  much  about  car  conductors  ex- 
cept from  what  appeared  iu  the  neM^s- 
papers.  There  was  some  desultory 
criticism  of  lightning  conductors  and 
somebody  rose  to  go.  Eva  sighed  with 
relief,  but  it  was  a  long  time  yet  before 
the  trial  was  over.  Each  visitor  on 
departing  found  a  most  elegant  young 
man,  beautifully  dressed,  sitting,  with 
legs  crossed,  under  an  umbrella  just 
outside  the  door.  He  was  cheerful  but 
would  give  no  explanations.  lie  prom- 
ised to  call  soon  on  all  those  he  knew, 
provided  they  would  let  him  in. 

"  I  wouldn't  care  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  often  you  know.  Excuse  my  not 
getting  up,  won't  you  ?  I've  got  a  nice 
dry  paving  stone  at  present  and  it  will 
get  wet  if  I  do.  Wet  paving  stones  are 
so  uncomfortable  aren't  they  ?  Yes  in- 
deed.    Good-by." 

"Feeling  comfy,  old  chap?"  said 
Lord  Bobby.  "Glad  to  see  you've 
taken  a  little  nourishment.  Been  sit- 
ting on  a  volcano  inside  all  the  after- 
noon.    How'sold  Shakespeare  ?" 

"  You  run  away."  said  Bertie, 
"there's  a  police  force  watching  vou. 
Ta,  ta!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  poor  police- 
man had  been  in  difficulty,  too.    There 
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was  a  rapidly  growing  crowd  of  errand 
boys  gazing  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  the  situation  was  so  unprece- 
dented. How  could  he  move  on  a 
loafer  who  was  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  every  body  in  the  house  and  had 
tea  brought  out  to  hint  by  the  footman  ? 
He  had  indeed  suggested  that  he  might 
be  creating  an  olMtruction,  but  Bertie 
was  so  genial  about  it  and  the  hot  but- 
tered toast  was  so  uncommonly  good. 

As  the  last  guest  went  John  was 
hastily  summoned  to  tlie  drawing-room, 
where  E\'a  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow in  fury  after  an  outburst  of  tears. 

' '  Why  do  you  allow  that  jterson  to  an- 
noy us  like  this  all  the  afternoon  ?"  she 
said  angrily,  turning  round. 

"  He  wouldn't  go,  miss.  I  told  him 
you  were  all  out  every  time  anybody 
came.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  no  dif- 
ference." 

"  Why  don't  you  send  him  away?" 
She  stamped  her  foot. 

"  He  don't  seem  to  listen  to  what  I 
say,  miss.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be 
wanting  us  to  have  a  disturbance  by 
using  force,  miss— in  fact  I  didn't  quite 
know  what  you  -ivou/ii  want  nieto  do, 
miss." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear!"  she  wailed. 
"  But,  at  any  rate,  he  can't  stay  there 
much  longer." 

"He  has  just  sent  in,  miss,  to  bor- 
row a  rug  in  case  the  weather  should 
turn  chilly  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning." 

"But — but— he  can't  do  it!"  she 


'  He  slept  out  all  through  the  war, 
miss." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  And  all  those  people 
coming  to  dinner  to-night!"  she  cried 
indespair.  "What  are  we  to  do?  Can't 
the  police  do  anything  ?" 

"  Well,  miss,  they  would  remove  him 
if  they  knew  you  wanted  it." 

"  Want  it  ?  Of  course  we  want  it ! 
Tell  them  to  send  him  away  at  once  !" 
she  said  hastily,  even  as  Elizabeth 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  Essex.  She 
was  too  angry  to  think. 

"  Very  good,  miss,"  said  John.  He 
went  to  the  door.  The  shades  of  eve- 
ning were  falling  and  the  crowd  was 
getting  larger,  noisier  and  less  respect- 


ful. There  were  three  policf 
at  hand  in  earnest  deliberation,  wjth 
note  books.  Eva  watched  the  proceed- 
ings from  behind  the  curtains. 

■'  I  am  afraid  you  must  go,  sir,"  said 
John.     "  I'm  very  sorry." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Bertie.  "  W'ho 
says  so  ? " 

"  Miss  Rowen,  sir." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  out." 

John  coughed.  "  Yessir,  so  she  was 
— in  a  n:anner  of  speaking." 

"Who's  to  send  me  away?"  said 
Bertie  looking  thoughtfully  up  into  the 
umbrella. 

"  Miss  Kowen  has  told  me  to  tell  the 
police,  sir." 

' '  She  told  you  to  tell  the  police  ?' '  he 
said  in  heart-broken  accents.  "Then 
is  all  indeed  over  !" 

"  Are  you  going,  sir?"  said  John 
gently. 

"  No,"  he  replied  with  determina- 
tion. "  I'm  here  to  Stay  !  Rual  cce- 
him,fiat  justitia!' ' 

John  beckoned  sorrowfully  to  the  po- 
licemen, who  approached  in  solid  foinia- 
tion.     The  crowd  cheered. 

"Kindly  remove  this  gentleman,  who 
is  trespassing." 

The  policeman  who  had  the  buttered 
toast  touched  Bertie  oo  the  arm.  His 
voice  was  gruff  but  tinged  with  corn- 


can 't  stay  here,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Why  not  ?"  said  Bertie  sweetly. 
"I  should   be  much  obliged  if  yon 
would  go  quietly,  sir." 

"I  would  do  anything  to  please  you," 
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said  Bertie,   "but  do  be  reasonable." 
"If  you    would   be   so   kind   as   to 
get     up    and     go 
'oiue,  sir  ;  our  or- 
ders are — " 

"  Home,"  said 
Bertie  pathetical- 
ly. "  All,  if  you 
knew  how  cold  and 
cheerless  is  the 
home  you  would 
drii'C  nie  to  !  All 
alone,  with  only 
two  men  to  tend 
my—' ' 

"Can'tstay  talk- 
ing 'ere,  sir.     Are 
you  goin'  ?  " 
"No." 

"Then     I'm 
Wtlh  bouicd  head,      afraid    „e    must 
take  you  to  the  station,  sir." 

The  other  two  policemen  came  near, 
and  the  crowd  pressed  round  and 
chuckled. 

"  Ha  !"  said  Bertie,  "  you  use  force  ! 
Very  well,  give  me  your  hand."'  With 
their  help  he  hoisted  himself  up  and 
stretched  his  legs.  Then  he  patted  the 
knees  of  his  trousers  and  put  his  hat 
straight.  Incidentally  he  glanced  at 
the  drawing-room  window  and  saw  the 
corner  of  Kva's  elbow.  "Mind,  I'm 
only  coming  by  force.  Where  are  the 
handcuffs?"     He  held  out  his  hands. 

"  I  don't  know  as  there '41  be  need  for 
that,  sir." 

"  Put  'em  on."  said  Bertie,  "at once, 
or  I  shall  attempt  to  escape." 

"  Well  sir,"  said  ihe  policeraau,  "it 
ain't  a  usual  request — " 
"  Never  mind;  oblige  me." 
So  they  put  thein  on.  Hva  saw  it  and 
felt  a  twinge  of  remorse.  The  party 
moved  off  with  the  rabble  at  their  heels. 
"One  niomeut,"  said  Bertie.  He 
Stopped  just  iu  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  for  some  seconds  cast  up  at 
the  window  which  he  knew  to  belong 
to  Kva's  room  a  glance  containing  a 
most  effectivemixtureuf  pathos.  ])assiou, 
regret,  forgiveness  and  despair.  Then 
he  passed  with  bowefl  head  into  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  liva  sank  down 
torn  with  anguish  at  what  she  had 
done.     An  hour  or  so"  later  a  police- 


man called  with  a  ragged  and  dirty 
scrap  of  bluepaper  folik-u  and  addressed 
to  Miss  Rowen.  It  contained  in  shaky 
writing,  done  with  some  red  sul>stance 
which  might  have  been  blood,  but  was 
probably  ink  and  embellished  with 
many  blots  and  spluttei-s  which  were 
caused  possibly  by  emotion  but  probably 
by  a  police  station  pen,  the  following 
words : — 

My  heart  is  broken.  Von  niny  h.ive  for- 
gotten my  very  name.  I  ilo  imt  lilaiiie  you. 
I  am  sittniK  oil  a  very  hard  1h;iu:1i.  Next  to 
uie  is  a  verj- otil  laciy.  She  isvervdrunk.  Her 
head  is  on  mv  shoulder  lis  I  write,  I  have  no 
riglit  to  write,  Imt  I  ciimiot  (jo  without  one 
last  word  to  one  who  ik-inned  ti>  love  nit  once. 
The  very  old  lady  hasiiwiikeiied  ?  Darling.  I 
cannot  speak  of  Iut  laiigua^'t-.  [  am  a  leakv  IxNtt 
adrift  on  the  oceaii  of  lift.  I  badly  want  Imil- 
ing  out.  I  call  youd.irlinjf.  I  I'nve  imrij{1it  tocall 
vou  darling,  clarling.  Oh  this  bench  is  liartll 
Not  so  Imrd  as  tlie  btiicli  ivill  be  to  morrow 
nioruintt  unlesssoniere»i)oiisih1ehon«e-h"liler 
comes  round  to-nltflit  and  explains  that  il  is  a 
mistake.  But  I  have  mo  one  in  my  extremity 
or,  indeed,  anywhere.  last  no  merev.  I  de- 
serve all  I  get.  Few  men  can  say'llml.  I 
think  my  mind  is  waniieriu);.  Farewell;  may 
vou  be  happy.  Think  of  me  sometimes  in  my 
lonely  cell.  Oh  my  broken  heart  1  Farewell 
forever.  Bkktih. 

P.  S.  Any  time  will  do  of  course,  but  nft 
Mr,  Rowen   to   come   as   soon   us    you  can, 

She  read  this  pathetic  document 
twice  through  her  tears  and  then,  though 
it  was  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
she  hurried  on  her  hat  and  coat.  All 
the  blots  on  his  noble  nature  were 
erased  and  he  shone  forth  a  martyr  to 
her  hasty  temper.  What  was  all  that 
behavior  during  the  afternoon,  which 
seemed  curious  at  the  time,  hut  a  proof 
of  the  untanieahle  ardor  of  his  luve  ? 
How  he  must  have  suffered  for  her  on 
the  doorstep  !  And  now — !  She  I'ic- 
tured  him  in  chains  with  cropped  hair 
and  stamped  all  over  with  horrid  arrows. 
Oh  why  did  she  ever  speak  harsiily  to 
him  ?  She  hurried  down  to  her  father, 
who  had  just  come  in.  and  explained 
that  Bertie  had  been  wrongfidly  im- 
prisoned through  her  fault  and  he  must 
come  round  and  get  him  out  now  at 
once,  without  waitin,!,''  fur  tJio  carriage: 
one  never  knew  what  a  wasted  nn'nute 
would  mean  in  dealing  with  the  swift 
and  relentless  fury  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Rowen  was  sceptical,  but  asevery- 
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body  aasnred  him  that  Bertie  had  un- 
doubtedly been  marched  off  he  con- 
sented to  go  and  Kva  insisted  on  going, 
too.  It  was  the  least  she  could  do  in 
reparation.  On  the  way  she  had  ap- 
palling visions  of  the  hard  bench, 
drunken  criminals,  bread  and  water, 
the  treadmill,  oakum  picking,  degrada- 
tion and  penal  servitude  ;  and  it  was 
she  who  had  given  the  order  which  had 
brought  it  all  on  ! 

They  drove  iu  a  hansom  to  the  dingy 
police  station.  A  policeman  said,  yes, 
there  was  a  young  gent  who  had  been 
broughtin  that  afternoon.  For  forgery, 
he  thought ;  but  on  looking  up  a  large 
book  he  found  it  was  only  for  loitering. 
Then  he  remembered  ;  yes,  of  course, 
the  sergeant  had  declined  to  take  the 
charge  and  had  simply  detained  the  man 
pending  inquiries  at  the  house  he  was 
alleged  to  have  annoyed.  Eva  shud- 
dered at  hearing  Bertie  coldly  referred  to 
as  "  the  man."  Then  she  heard  voices 
from  the  next  room.  Somebody — was 
it  Bertie? — yes,  it  was  Bertie — cried 
"Misery  1"  Somebody  else  with  a  bru- 
tal laugh  said  "  Double  you  1' *   Horror! 


was  this  some  tortm«  t    She  clnjig  to 
herfatber.  "  Misery  on  that  hand  I' 'said 
the  other  voice — ^the 
brutal    one,    with    a 
fiendish     ch  u  c  k  1  e  . 
Was  it  thumb  screws  ? 

"  I'll  tell 'im  you're 
'ere  sir,"  said  the  po- 
liceman. He  opened 
the  door  and  looked 
into  the  room  where 
Bertie  in  an  armchair 
with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  was  playing 
pinochle  with  the 
sergeant. 

' '  Somebody  to  see 
you  sir." 

"Right,"  said  Ber- 
tie and  came  out. 

"  Hullo  1  Eva  I" 

"  Bertie !"  She  mshed  into  his 
anus. 

"Darling,  how  you  must  have  suf- 
fered!" 

He  sighed.  "  It  is  all  over  now,  dear, 
let  us  forgive  and  forget;  I  was  not 
altogether  without  blame  myself." 


"Ifs  all  over." 


GEORGE  BARNESDALE  COX 

Proprietor  of  Cincinnati 

By  GUSTAV  J.  KARGER 


HON.  JACOB  H.  BROMWELL, 
member  of  Congress  from  the 
Second  Ohio  District,  comprising 
a  part  of  Cincinnati  and  a  part  of  Ham- 
ilton County  outside  of  Cincinnati,  had 
decided  to  retire  from  public  life.  He 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  renominatiou. 

Instantly   there  was  a  rush  of  aspi- 
rants into  the  vacated  field.     Ambition 


sprang  into  being  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Cincinnati  gentleman  who,  though 
prominent  socially  and  professionally, 
was  a  bit  of  a  tyro  in  a  political 
sense.  "  I  should  deem  it  an  honor  to 
be  nominated  to  succeed  you,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bromwell.  "  I  want  your 
support  and  your  advice.  If  you  were 
in  my  place  what  would  you  do  ?" 
The  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Bromwell  smiled 
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the  grim  smile  of  the  man  of  experience 
who  regards  charitably,  yet  with  amuse- 
ment, the  shortcomings  of  the  novice. 
Then  he  called  a  messenger  and  de- 
spatched a  telegram  of  two  words  of 
three  letters  each. 

**SEE  COX." 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  char- 
acteristic of  the  conditions  that  obtain 
in  Cincinnati  than  the  truthful  little 
anecdote  just  related. 

Do  you  want  a  job  as  greaser  in  a 
pumping  station  ? 

See  Cox  I 

Do  you  want  to  get  an  ordinance 
through  the  city  council  ?  Never  mind 
about  the  members  of  that  body  indi- 
vidually— 

See  Cox  ! 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  Congress  ?  Are 
you  interested  in  a  public  franchise,  in 
a  public  contract,  in  getting  a  man  on 
a  jury,  in  the  stringing  of  an  electric 
wire — take  a  fool's  advice — 

See  Cox !    George  Barnesdale  Cox ! 

It  is  evident  enough  that  Cox's  pow- 
er as  dictator  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamil- 
ton County — and  in  a  measure  of  the 
State  of  Ohio— is  due  to  his  organiza- 
tion. From  the  mayor  and  the  judges 
of  the  court  down  to  the  street  scrapers 
— all  owe  him  allegiance.  All  are  un- 
ashamed, most  of  them  glory  in  it.  Car- 
toons showing  candidates  wearing 
**  The  Cox  Collar,"  or  a  convention 
hall  with  Cox  as  the  only  occupant, 
arouse  good-natured  applause.  Many 
who  are  not  in  politics  defend  the  sys- 
tem. **  We  ought  to  have  some  one  at 
the  head  of  political  affairs,  just  as  we 
have  at  the  head  of  business  affairs,**  is 
the  line  of  reasoning  adopted.  **  If 
Cox  weren't  Boss,  some  one  else  would 
be.     And  we  prefer  Cox . ' ' 

George  B.  Cox  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, April  29,  1853.  His  mother  was 
a  Canadian,  his  father  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1847.  Cox,  senior,  was  a  man  of 
ingenuity  and  deep  religious  feeling. 

Cox,  junior,  inherited  his  father's 
mental  nimbleness  as  well  as  his 
deeper  traits.  He  is  not  a  church 
member,  but  those  who  know  him  best 
are  aware  that  within  his  brea.st  there 
lie  dormant  powerful  sentiments,  which 


rest  on  foundations  of  the  firmest  faith. 

Robust  health  and  a  strong  physique 
were  ever  his.  To-day  he  is  over  six  feet 
high,  weighing  more  than  220  pounds. 
His  magnificent  stature  has  gained  for 
him  the  popular,  even  affectionate,  so- 
briquet of  **  The  Big  Fellow." 

Reverses  that  came  upon  his  parents 
threw  him  into  the  world  on  his  own 
resources  after  verv  few  vears  of  school- 
ing.  The  late  \V.  H.  Morgan  was  the 
principal  of  the  school  which  Cox  at- 
tended for  those  few  years.  Later, 
when  Cox  attained  power,  he  made  Mor- 
gan superintendent  of  schools. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Morgan  about  Cox's 
school  days  once. 

*  *  George  never  lied, ' '  he  said.  *  *  He 
never  bore  malice,  sulked,  whined  or 
moped.  He  was  frequently  in  boyish 
trouble,  and  never  seemed  to  regard  as 
unjust  the  punishment  which  befel  him 
on  such  occasions.  One  of  his  most 
admirable  traits  was  his  undisguised  love 
for  his  mother." 

As  a  ** scrapper"  and  a  swimmer 
Cox  excelled.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
jumped  into  the  river  to  save  a  drown- 
ing man.  In  the  prize  ring,  even  before 
he  had  attained  his  full  growth,  he 
knocked  out  Spence  Ferguson,  a  col- 
ored pugilist. 

When  cast  upon  his  own  resources 
Cox  adopted  first  the  calling  of  a  boot- 
black aiid  newsboy.  Then  he  drove  a 
butcher *s  wagon.  Next  he  found  em- 
ployment as  driver  with  a  firm  of  dry 
goods  merchants.  Then,  until  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  a  tobacco 
salesman  on  commission. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  a  barkeeper. 
Then  he  struck  out  for  himself  and  start- 
ed a  saloon  in  the  18th  ward.  And  here 
opens  the  vista  of  his  political  career. 

Frank  Kelly  was  to  some  extent  his 
sponsor.  Kelly  hailed  from  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  made  a  study  of  the  Phila- 
delphia system.  He  discovered  wasted 
opportunities  in  Cincinnati.  He  fre- 
quented Cox's  emporium  and  noted 
that  the  all-night  hangers-on  were  not 
being  put  to  practical  use.  He  taught 
Cox  the  science  of  organizing  precinct 
polls  on  primary  and  election  days  by 
virtue  of  the  instrumentality  of  the 
hangers-on. 
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Their  efficacy  was  tested  in  1878. 
They  won  Cox's  first  fight.  The  story 
of  that  first  fight  and  what  prompted 
him  to  make  it  I  tell  as  Mr.  Cox  told  it 
to  me. 

**  R.  H.  Stevenson  was  collector  of 
the  port  for  Cincinnati  at  that  time,**  he 
said.  **  A  Republican  convention  was 
to  be  held  at  Music  Hall.  The  i8th 
ward  was  entitled  to  thirty  delegates. 
Mr.  Stevenson  controlled  the  ward. 
Some  of  the  younger  men  in  the  ward 
wanted  to  go  as  delegates  and  they 
asked  me  to  see  Mr.  Stevenson  and  re- 
quest him  to  put  five  of  them  on  his 
ticket.  Mr.  Stevenson  treated  the  mat- 
ter lightly.  *  If  they  want  to  go  to  the 
convention,'  he  said,  '  let  them  get  up 
their  own  tickets  and  make  a  fight. ' 

**  *  Is  this  the  answer  I  am  to  carry  to 
these  boys  ?'  I  asked. 

*'*Itis/ 

**  *  Then  let  me  tell  you  something!* 
I  retorted.  *  I  asked  you  for  five  dele- 
gates. I  shall  now  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  take  thirty  instead  of  five.* 

'*  I  did,  and  they  went.  The  night 
before  the  convention  met  a  committee 
on  credentials  was  announced.  In  the 
convention  this  committee  reported, 
seating  the  Stevenson  delegation.  I  ap- 
pealed on  the  ground  that  no  committee 
composed  of  non-members  of  the  con- 
vention had  the  right  to  consider  the 
case.  I  was  sustained  after  a  contest 
on  the  floor  and  the  Cox  delegation  was 
seated. 

'•  I  remained  in  the  ward  and  in  the 
spring  of  1879  ^Y  friends  ran  me  for 
council.  The  ward  had  been  Demo- 
cratic by  500.  I  received  the  nomina- 
tion and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six. 

**  That  is  how  I  started  in  politics.  I 
have  been  in  it  ever  since.'* 

Stevenson  belonged  to  the  then  gov- 
erning clique,  known  as  the  **  Kessler 
Ring,*'  after  Henry  Kessler,  its  leader. 
Cox  had  tasted  blood:  he  was  athirst 
for  more.  From  the  Kessler  council  he 
next  wrested  his  election  to  the  board  of 
equalization.  Little  by  little,  he  de- 
veloped the  spirit  of  political  leader- 
ship. Physical  and  mental  force  rather 
than  personal  magnetism  were  then  as 
now  the  factors  that  aided  him. 


In  1 88 1  Cox  consecrated  himself 
finally  to  the  cause  of  professional  poli- 
tics. He  had  made  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  real  estate.  He  sold  his 
saloon  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  task.  He  has  had  no  other  busi- 
ness since  then  save  that  of  a  politician, 
until  he  became  president,  a  few  months 
ago,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  &  Tole- 
do Traction  Company,  control  of  which 
was  wrested  from  a  party  of  Cleveland 
capitalists. 

That  year — 1881 — at  the  turbulent 
Price-Hill  convention,  the  hitherto 
practically  absolute  power  of  the  Kess- 
ler clique  was  broken.  By  1885  it  had 
been  shattered  beyond  possibility  or 
hope  of  repair.  Cox  had  made'  deeper 
inroads  each  year.  He  made  repeated 
failures,  but  in  the  end  his  triumph  was 
complete.  In  1885  he  won  the  nomina- 
tion for  county  clerk.  But  the  people, 
by  their  ballots,  said  him  nay.  He 
nominated  himself  once  more,  in  1888. 
Again  the  people  would  have  none  of 
him,  although  the  rest  of  his  ticket  was 
elected. 

Since  then  he  has  not  been  a  candi- 
date. Governor  Foraker  appointed  him 
State  oil  inspector,  but  he  has  **  run  *' 
for  no  office.  1888  taught  him  the  pro- 
fessional politician's  weakness  at  the 
polls.     He  has  not  forgotten. 

Official  party  recognition  was  vouch- 
safed Cox  in  1884.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  campaign  com- 
mittee. The  remnants  of  the  Lincoln 
Club — or  Kessler— coterie  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  and  turned  the  cam- 
paign funds  over  to  Gen.  Andrew  Hick- 
enlooper.  The  dispute  was  brought 
before  the  National  Committee,  and 
Gen.  Clarkson  and  others  hurried  to 
Cincinnati  to  restore  harmony.  They 
decided  in  favor  of  Cox's  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  then  candidate 
for  President.  He  was  scheduled  for  a 
speech  in  Cincinnati  from  a  platform  in 
front  of  the  Burnet  House.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  break  up  the 
meeting  with  the  assistance  of  the  po- 
lice, then  controlled  by  a  board  eupho- 
niously known  as  the  "Boodle  Board.** 
A  patrol-wagon  dashed  into  the  crowd 
that  blocked  the  streets.     Cox  was  on 
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scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
Cox  made  common  cause  with  Brewer 
Moerlein,  the  most  influential  Republi- 
can left  in  the  field  of  practical  poli- 
tics They  nominated  Val  Heim,  a 
Moerlein  man,  for  sheriff.  Heim,  after 
the  election,  naively  undertook  to  make 
his  own  appointments,  and  partially 
ignored  the  list  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him .  That  sealed  his  political  doom . 
The  next  convention  turned  him  down. 
Moerlein  broke  with  Cox  on  account 
of  it  and  they  fought  for  the  control  of 
the  foUowingconvention,  with  the  police 
courtjudgeship  as  the  stake.  Cox*sman 
won  the  nomination.  It  was  the  final 
test  of  strength.  Moerlein  died  soon 
after. 

Yet  one  other  cabal  within  the  party 
ranks  to  deprive  him  of  his  leadership 
is  to  be  recorded.  It  was  the  intention 
to  quietly  seize  the  reins  through  the 
campaign  committee.  Some  of  Senator 
Foraker*s  friends  were  in  the  plot.  It 
might  have  succeeded  had  not  one  of 
the  **  conspirators  "  betrayed  the  secret. 
Cox  remained  the  dictator. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  D.  Thew 
Wright  took  the  anti-Cox  side  in  that 
little  affair.  Cox,  despite  Senator  For- 
aker's  protest,  denied  Judge  Wright  a 
renomination. 

Senator  Foraker  recently  recommend- 
ed Judge  Wright  for  a  judgeship  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Senator  Hanna 
opposed  the  appointment.  He  knew 
it  would  offend  his  old  friend  Cox.  For 
he  and  Cox  are  genuine  and  sincere 
friends.  But  for  Cox,  Hanna  might 
not  have  been  Senator.  Hanna  stood 
by  Cox  in  1900  when  the  latter  was  a 
candidate  for  national  committeeman 
from  Ohio.  The  temperance  and  church 
element  were  up  in  arms,  but  Hanna 
assisted  the  Cincinnatian  to  the  election. 
Having  demonstrated  to  his  foes  that  he 
could  win  despite  them.  Cox  resigned 
the  place  to  save  his  party  embarrass- 
ment. He  does  not  allow  personal  am- 
bition to  over-ride  political  expediency. 
He  learned  that  lesson  also  in  1888. 

Safely  intrenched,  the  goal  reached. 
Cox,  now  supreme  commander,  began 
to  reorganize  the  forces  that  had  fought 
so  valiantly  in  preparation  for  the  bat- 
tles yet  to  come.     First,  there  was  his 


cabinet.  It  had  several  members  at  one 
time,  but  only  two  remain.  They  are 
Rudolph  K.  Hynicka, County  Treasurer, 
and  August  Herrmann,  president  of  the 
Waterworks  Commission.  After  Cox, 
they  are  the  most  important  Republi- 
can politicians  in  Hamilton  County. 
Like  Cox,  they  came  up  from  the  ranks. 
Hynicka  was  a  newspaper  reporter  when 
he  first  crossed  Cox's  path.  No  astuter 
politician  has  developed  in  Cincinnati. 

August  Herrmann — '*  Garry  "  he  is 
popularly  called — had  his  start  as  a 
printer  in  the  late  George  Topp*s  office. 
Topp  was  at  that  time  a  factor  in  poli- 
tics and  became  his  political  sponsor  by 
procuring  for  him  an  appointment  in 
the  police  court  clerk's  office.  His  de- 
velopment was  as  rapid  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. He  advanced  intellectually  and 
politically  and  his  influence  grew  apace. 
In  his  spare  moments  he  studied  law, 
particularly  the  law  governing  munici- 
palities. To-day,  in  this  especial 
branch,  he  has  no  peers.  He  is,  fur- 
thermore, admitted  to  be  the  **  long- 
headed "  member  of  the  organization. 

After  Hynicka  and  Herrmann,  Mike 
Mullen  is  the  most  powerful  of  Cox's 
aides.  Mullen,  at  one  time,  was  an  in- 
spector of  police.  As  a  Democrat  he 
ruled  the  Fifth  Ward,  largely  a  river 
front  and  lodging-house  district,  which 
went  Democratic,  as  a  rule,  by  from 
500  to  700  votes.  He  was  elected  to 
the  city  council  as  a  Democrat.  He  did 
not  stand  by  those  whose  aim  it  was  to 
rid  Cincinnati  of  Cox  rule.  When  as- 
sailed, he  came  out  boldly  as  a  Cox  ad- 
herent and  defied  his  opponents.  They 
promised  to  wipe  him  off  the  Fifth  Ward 
map. 

Mullen  laughed.  *  *  I  '11  run  for  coun- 
cil in  the  ward  as  a  Republican,"  he 
said,  **  and  I'll  carry  it  hands  down.** 

It  was  no  idle  boast.  The  river  front 
and  lodging-house  element  followed 
him  unhesitatingly  into  the  Republican 
camp.  The  Fifth  has  become  a  Cox- 
Mullen  stronghold.  It  gave  McKinley 
as  large  a  majority  in  1900  as  it  had 
given  Bryan  in  1896.  It*s  not  issues 
they  want  down  there — it*s  Men. 

Mullen  now  represents  the  power  of 
Cox  in  the  City  Council.  He  controls 
that  body  as  absolutely  as  he  does  the 
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The  votes  polled  by  Miller  defeated 
Horstman.  Cox  remained  in  the  sad- 
dle. 

But  the  election  of  1894  ^^'^^  porten- 
tous of  coming  defeat.  That  defeat 
came  three  years  later.  This  time  the 
Fusionists  nominated  Colonel  Gustav 
Tafel,  a  Democrat,  for  mayor.  Demo- 
crats would  not  support  a  Reform  Re- 
publican, but  the  Independents  rallied 
enthusiastically  around  the  banner  of 
their  Democratic  ally.  Levi  C.  Good- 
ale,  Cox*s  candidate,  was  mercilessly 
slaughtered.  About  all  that  Cox  saved 
out  of  the  wreck  was  the  city  council. 

Cox's  control  of  city  affairs  had  been 
maintained  through  a  city  board,  known 
at  various  times  as  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Board  of  Public  Serv^ice, 
Board  of  Administration,  or  Board  of 
City  afiairs.  The  common  council  had 
been  shorn  of  practically  all  its  impor- 
tant functions,  little  by  little,  and  these 
^  had  been  vested  in  this  city  board .  This, 
*as  well  as  other  boards,  was  a  so-called 
bi-partisan  board.  Cox  simply  saw 
to  it  that  when  appointments  to  this 
board  were  made,  the  Republican  ap- 
pointees should  be  men  of  the  strongest 
partisan  qualifications,  as  well  as  men 
of  the  highest  abilitj\  He  selected  the 
Democratic  members  as  well — and  these 
Democrats,  able  men  though  they  might 
be,  were  rarely  amenable  to  patty  dis- 
cipline. 

The  places  to  be  given  out  through 
the  Board  of  City  Affairs  to  the  **  faith- 
ful ' '  were  parceled  out  on  a  basis  of 
60  per  cent.  Republicans  and  40  per  cent. 
Democrats.  The  Republicans  were 
time-tried,  hard-working  war-horses. 
The  Democrats  were  Cox  Democrats, 
or  lukewarm  Democrats,  or  Democrats 
not  inclined  to  do  partisan  work  at  the 
polls.  If  one  got  too  active,  his  head 
went  off.  They  soon  understood  what 
was  expected  of  them.  They  were  con- 
trolled by  a  contraction  of  Cox's  eye- 
brows. 

When  the  Fusion  mayor  and  his  crew 
of  unskilled  politicians  came  into  power 
in  the  spring  of  1897,  they  had  this  sort 
of  a  ball  bearing,  thoroughly  greased 
machine  to  deal  with.  The  task  was 
too  delicate  for  them.  They  reorganized 
the  board  on  a  partisan  plan,  with  pro- 


visions for  an  election  of  two  out  of  the 
six  members  the  next  spring.  By  that 
time  conditions  had  changed  and  two 
Cox  men  were  elected.  Of  the  four 
anti-Cox  men  remaining,  one  came  over 
to  the  enemy.  That  made  it  three  to 
three — a  tie.  Quarrels  and  wrangles 
broke  out  and  the  board  became  known 
as  the  "  Wrangling  Board."  Pay  rolls 
were  held  up,  the  streets  were  left  un- 
cleaned,  city  business  came  practically 
to  a  standstill.  The  people  were  dis- 
gusted and  they  blamed  it  all  on  the 
Fusion  administration. 

The  election  of  Colonel  Tafel  in  the 
spring  had  convinced  some  people  that 
the  Cincinnati  public  demanded  a 
change,  and  that  if  the  Republicans 
were  to  regain  control,  the  old  organ- 
ization must  efface  itself.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Hanna,  Cox  decided  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fall  nomi- 
nations, the  conduct  of  party  affairs 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee of  twelve. 

This  committee  of  twelve — the 
*'  Dozen  Raw,"  as  they  were  popularly 
known — ran  the  campaign.  It  was  a 
hopeless  one.  There  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  defalcations  in  office.  **  Turn 
the  rascals  out,"  was  the  cry.  Cin- 
cinnati was  flooded  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
reform. 

Just  before  the  polls  closed  on  that 
fall  day,  just  before  the  official  an- 
nouncement that  Cox  and  the  '*  gang  " 
had  been  annihilated,  the  big  chief 
summoned  the  reporters. 

He  formally  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  field  of  politics  ! 

No  doubt  he  was  sincere  in  his  decla- 
ration. But  the  public  did  not  take  it 
seriously. 

In  the  spring,  the  pendulum  had 
swung  back.  Cox's  withdrawal  from 
politics  meant  nothing.  Cincinnati 
presently  applauded  him  by  electing 
Julius  Fleischman,  his  candidate  for 
mayor.  Then  Cincinnati  re-elected 
Fleischman.  And  Cox  is  stronger  than 
ever ! 

Popular  superstition  has  it  that  Cox 
owes  his  power  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
broke  a  promise.  But  it  isn't  that 
altogether. 

First  and  foremost— Cox  is  a  master- 
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ful  man.  His  control  of  men  is  marvel - 
ens.  There  is  nothing  magnetic  or 
hypnotic  about  him,  but  he  has  withal 
the  faculty  of  creating  warm  and  loyal 
friendships.  His  easy,  common -sense, 
placid  way  of  handling  questions  that 
irritate,  harrass,  annoy  and  worry  those 
who  come  to  seek  his  advice  is  so  rest- 
ful and  satisfying,  that  most  of  those 
who  seek  him  are  content  to  extinguish 
their  own  individuality  for  the  peaceful 
satisfaction  of  having  another  annihi- 
late their  troubles  seemingly  without 
an  eflfort. 

His  good  nature  is  undying;  his 
democracy,  broadness  and  catholicity 
indestructible.  Any  man  can  get  a  hear- 
ing, be  he  banker,  judge,  street  sweeper 
or  laborer.  He  remembers  names  and 
faces  unerringly;  his  speech  is  gruff,  but 
his  manner  pleasant  and  his  disposition 
sociable.  How  to  get  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  how  to  keep  it  is  the 
ever  present  problem.  He  reads  men 
intuitively. 

When  he  has  made  a  political  bar- 
gain, he  keeps  it.  When  the  other 
party  fails  him,  he  seeks  revenge.  If 
a  man  has  abandoned  the  organiza- 
tion and  is  desirous  of  returning,  the 
doors  are  not  ordinarily  closed  to  him, 
if  his  return  is  calculated  to  help  the 
organization.  Fusion  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans is  the  one  menace  to  his  swaj'. 
Never  allow  an  Independent  prodigal 
to  return,  is  the  Cox  logic,  and  the 
Fusion  party  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  bound  to  be  a  growing  party, 
the  **  organization  *'  a  moribund  one. 

One  of  his  notable  characteristics  is 
his  imperturbability.  Newspaper  crit- 
icism does  not  anger  him.  Bitter  and 
vindictive  personal  attacks  leave  him 
unmoved.  He  goes  to  the  Blaine  Club 
to  hear  the  returns  on  election  nights, 
when  frequently  his  political  life  seems 
at  stake.  Cox*s  manner  remains  calm, 
composed,  dispassionate.  The  reports 
point  to  victory.  Cox  shows  no  elation. 
Quietly  he  quaffs  his  l>eer  or  sips  his 
wine.  Congratulations  and  condolences 
are  accepteil  with  apparently  equal  ecjua- 
nimity.  There  is  no  effusiveness  nor 
even  a  show  of  chagrin. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  once 


I  asked  him  to  what  he  attributes  his 
success  as  a  politician. 

Note  well  the  self-poise,  the  uncon- 
scious strength  his  answer  carries  :  — 

**  First,  and  above  all  things,'*  said 
Mr.  Cox,  "  I  owe  my  success  to  the 
loyalty  of  my  friends. 

**  I  treat  fairly  with  men  at  all  times, 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  where  I  stand. 

**  lam  upright  in  all  my  dealings. 

**/  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  the 
class  of  candidates  most  acceptable  to 
the  people.  Whenever  I  have  defaulted 
in  that  I  have  been  unsuccessful. 

**  I  never  allow  personal  feeling  to 
sway  me  in  a  political  matter. 

**  I  have  no  personal  or  private  inter- 
ests when  it  conies  to  a  question  of  do- 
ing that  which  is  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  party. 

**  I  always  weigh  everything  submit- 
ted to  me  very  carefully ,  ^;/^/  after  doing 
so,  7C'ill  not  change  my  mind,'^ 

Cox  is  most  popular  personally  be- 
cause of  his  inherent  democracy.  Ev- 
ery night  he  may  be  found  at  Wielert*s 
resort,  in  the  beer  garden  if  the  w^eather 
permits,  in  the  beer  hall  if  it  be  inclem- 
ent. He  often  drinks  from  twenty  to 
thirty  glasses  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  A 
corporation  president,  a  lawyer,  a  re- 
porter, a  City  Hall  janitor  may  be 
among  his  companions.  He  knows  no 
class  distinctions.  All  men  are  equal 
if  they  know  their  business  in  politics. 
A  janitor  who  can  carry  his  precinct  is 
a  more  desirable  associate  than  a  judge 
who  cannot  carry  his. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  George  B. 
Cox  was  a  poor  man .  Now  he  is  rated 
a  millionaire.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
freely  used  against  him  by  his  political 
enemies.  *  *  Where  did  he  get  it  ?"  they 
sav.  **  How  did  he  come  bv  it — he  a 
man  without  business  save  politics  ?** 

I  put  the  case  to  Mr.  Cox. 

'*  Murat  Halstead,  when  edtiorof  the 
Commercial  Gazette,'''  he  said,  **  de- 
voted several  years  of  his  life  to  look- 
ing up  my  record.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of 
the  Times-Star ;  John  R.  McLean,  of 
the  Enquirer;  Milton  A.  McRae,  of  the 
Post:  E.  O.  Eshelby,  of  the  Commercial 
Tribune,  have,  at  various  periods,  put 
themselves  to  the  same  task.  They 
spent  time  and  money  on  it.     If  they 
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failed  to  find  anything — and  they  did 
fail — is  it  fair  to  presume  that  anything 
exists  ?  Contracts  have  been  awarded 
and  franchises  granted  in  the  past  to 
those  who  now  number  themselves 
among  my  enemies.  Men  have  received 
nominations  through  my  friends  and 
through  me  who  subsequently  wentover 
to  the  opposition  and  fought  me  openly 
and  bitterly.  If  they  had  been  '  shaken 
down,*  as  my  detractors  have  it,  why  is 
it  they  never  made  these  matters  public?  *  * 

**  Would  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances, take  the  public  into  your  con- 
fidence as  to  how  you  did  make  your 
fortune  ?*'  I  asked. 

He  replied  without  hesitation. 

**  I  made  it  in  speculation,*'  he  said. 
**  By  saving  money.  By  keeping  my 
eyes  open  for  good  investments  in 
stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate. 

"  My  first  ambition,  as  far  back  as  I 
can  recall,  was  to  acquire  money,**  he 
told  his  friends  who  had  come  to  ob- 
serve the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  *'Even  now  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  laud- 
able ambition.  Without  money  a  man 
cannot  take  his  proper  place  in  the 
community.  It  helped  give  me  posi- 
tion. I  have  plenty  now,  and  when  I 
give  any  of  it  away  I  do  not  have  to  feel 
that  I  am  taking  it  from  some  one  else.  *' 

It  has  never  been  seriously  asserted 
that  candidates  for  political  preferment 
have  been  **bled"  by  Cox  or  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

That  Cox  is  a  speculator  is  known  to 
the  public  generally.  He  is  reported  to 
be  the  most  daring  plunger  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  save  perhaps  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller alone. 

How  much  Cox  is  really  worth  few 
people  know.  Six  years  ago,  on  the 
witness  stand,  he  stated  that  he  valued 
his  possessions  at  about  $400,000. 
Some  think  he  has  about  five  times 
that  much  now. 

Is  this  man's  power  absolute?  An 
anecdote  or  two  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. John  Sherman,  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  had  been  made  Secretary  of 
State.  President  McKinley  wanted 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  to  take  Sherman's 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Asa 
S.  Bushnell   was   Governor  of    Ohio. 


He  owed  nothing  to  McKinley.  Han- 
na had  been  against  him  for  the  nom- 
ination. Foraker  and  Cox  had  made 
him .     He  wavered . 

**  Appoint  Hanna !" 

That  was  Cox's  message  to  Governor 
Bushnell.  Hanna  was  appointed.  Cox 
believed  that  to  defy  the  President  would 
wreck  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio. 
Therefore  he  sent  his  laconic  message. 

I  was  a  delegate  from  Cincinnati  to 
the  convention  at  Zanesville  that  nom- 
inated Bushnell.  George  B.  Cox  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Hamilton  County  dele- 
gation .  To  be  quite  truthful — he  was  the 
Hamilton  County  delegation.  On  the 
floor  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  no 
one.  He  had  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil and  figured  on  the  distribution  of 
the  ninety-odd  votes  from  **  his  **  coun- 
ty. When  the  county  was  called  he 
announced  the  votes. 

The  candidates  for  attorney-general 
had  been  placed  in  the  field,  among 
them  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 

**Mr.  Cox,"  I  asked,  **how  many 
votes  are  you  going  to  give  Daugh- 
erty ?" 

**  Not  any,**  he  replied  in  his  gruff 
but  not  unkindly  voice. 

I  protested  mildly.  I  told  him  that 
Daugherty  and  I  were  friends,  that  I 
wanted  him  to  have  one  vote  at  least. 

George  Kolker,  now  appraiser  of  cus- 
toms in  Cincinnati,  another  delegate, 
had  overheard  the  conversation.  **That*s 
my  fix  exactly,  George,"  he  said. 

Cox  rearranged  the  figures  on  his 
pad. 

**  I'll  give  him  eight  votes,"  he  de- 
cided a  moment  later. 

That's  how  two  of  us  cast  eight  votes 
for  Daugherty  for  attorney -general.  But 
he  wasn't  nominated. 

Two  Cincinnati  Congressmen,  who 
reached  a  national  stature,  were  the  late 
Benjamin  Butter  worth,  and  Bellamy 
Storer,  now  Ambassador  to  Austria. 
Both  were  the  victims  at  some  time  of 
Cox  hostility.  I  asked  Mr.  Cox  for  his 
version  of  the  episodes  in  connection 
therewith.  Here  it  is,  in  his  own 
words :  — 

**  In  the  year  1888  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth  and  I  were  on  the  same  ticket — 
he  for  Congressman,  I  for  county  clerk. 
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Mr.  Butterworth  saw  fit  to  openly  vote 
agaiust  me  on  the  theory  that  I  opposed 
his  election,  for  which  theory  there  was 
no  foundation.  I  met  him  after  the 
election  and  I  asked  why  he  had  been 
against  me.  He  replied  that  it  was  for 
reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  to  him 
to  warrant  it. 

**  *  You  may  need  me  some  day  Mr. 
Butterworth/  I  said  to  him.  *  You 
will  never  find  me  wanting  from  a  Re- 
publican standpoint,  except  when  it 
comes  to  renominating  you.' 

*  *  /  then  looked  about  for  a  candidate 
to  succeed  him.  Mayor  John  B.  Mosby 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  Graydon  joined  me  in  a 
cablegram  to  Bellamy  Storer,  who  was 
then  in  Prance,  asking  him  whether 
he  would  accept  the  nomination.  He 
answered  that  he  would.  The  conven- 
tion nominated  him  by  acclamation.'* 

**  And  why  did  you  later  turn  down 
Mr.  Storer  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Bellamy  Storer  served  two  terms,** 
Mr.  Cox  continued.  **  After  his  first 
campaign  he  gave  me  no  credit  whatever 
for  his  nomination.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  he  came  to  Cincinnati 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Thomas 
B.  Reed  and  I  was  called  into  confer- 
ence  with    them.     Mr.    Storer    asked 


whether  he  would  be  returned  to  Con- 
gress. I  told  him,  that  '  no  matter 
what  differences  there  are  between  you 
and  me,  it  is  the  custom  to  give  a  Con- 
gressman his  second  term  and  I  shall 
not  depart  J  ram  that  custom,'  When 
his  second  term  was  about  to  expire 
he  came  to  Ohio  to  preside  over  the 
State  convention.  He  called  on  me  in 
Cincinnati  on  his  way  to  Columbus.  We 
talked  over  the  question  of  his  renoni- 
ination.  Conditions  were  peculiar  and 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  the  party 
could  afford  to  take  any  chances  for 
fear  of  defections.  We  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  talk  the  matter  over  further. 
He  went  to  Columbus  and  presided 
over  the  convention.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  go 
East,  that  his  nomination  was  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  couldn't  be  defeated. 
He  took  that  advice  and  did  not  again 
call  on  me,  showing  me  again  that  he 
was  willing  lo  ignore  me. 

^^  I  then  called  on  Charles  P,  Taft 
and  asked  him  to  accept  the  nomination. 
The  next  day  he  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation instead  of  Mr.  Storer." 

Such  is  the  power  of  George  Barnes- 
dale  Cox,  Cincinnati's  Uncrowned 
King! 


PERKINS   THE   GREAT 

The  Adventure  of  the  Lame  and  the  Halt 
By  ELUS  PARKER  BUTLER 


1HAD  not  seen  Perkins  for  over  two 
years,  when  one  day  he  opened  my 
office  door  and  stuck  his  head  in.  I 
did  not  see  his  face  at  first,  but  I  recog- 
nized the  hat.  It  was  the  same  hat  he 
had  worn  two  years  before,  when  he  put 
the  celebrated  Perkins  Patent  Porous 
Waster  on  the  market. 

''Pratt's  Hats  Air  the  Hair."  You 
will  remember  the  advertisement.  It 
was  on  all  the  billboards.  It  was  Per- 
kins, Perkins  of  Portland,  Perkins  the 
Great,  who  conceived  the  rhyme  that 
sold  millions  of  the  hats,  and  Perkins 
was  a  believer  in  advertising  and  things 


advertised.  So  he  wore  a  Pratt  hat. 
That  was  one  of  Perkins*  foibles.  He 
believed  in  the  things  he  advertised. 

**  Get  next  to  a  thing,"  he  would 
say,  **  study  it,  learn  to  love  it,  use  it 
— then  you  will  know  how  to  boom  it. 
Take  Murdock's  Soap.  Who  boomed 
Murdock's  Soap  ?  Perkins  of  Portland 
boomed  it.  He  bought  a  cake.  Used 
it.  Used  it  on  his  hands,  on  his  face, 
on  his  feet.  Bought  another  cake — 
washed  his  cotton  socks,  washed  his 
silk  tie,  washed  his  woolen  underwear. 
Bought  another  cake — shaved  with  it, 
shampooed  with  it,  ate  it.     Yes,  sir, 


Perkins  the  Great. 
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this  town.  Look  at  the  bare  walls  1 
Not  a  sign  on  any  of  them  !  Not  a  bill- 
board in  the  place  !  Not  an  *Ad.*  of 
any  kind  in  sight !  Perkins,  my  boy, 
this  is  heaven  for  you  I  This  is  pie  and 
nuts!*' 

I  most  confess  that  I  was  not  so  joy- 
ous over  the  prospect.  I  began  to  tire 
of  Onotowatishika  water  already.  I 
suggested  to  Perkins  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  agency  in  Chicago,  and  hinted 
that  I  knew  all  about  running  agencies 
properly,  but  he  said  I  would  get  used 
to  the  odor  presently,  and  in  time  come 
to  love  it  and  to  long  for  it  when  I  was 
away  from  it.  I  told  him  that  doubt- 
less he  was  right,  but  that  I  thought  it 
would  do  me  good  to  go  away  before  my 
love  got  too  violent.  But  Perkins  never 
could  see  a  joke,  and  it  was  wasted  on 
him.  He  walked  me  right  out  to  the 
Swamp  and  stood  there  an  hour  just 
watching  the  water  bubble  up.  It 
seemed  to  do  him  good. 

There  was  no  shanty  in  the  village 
good  enough  for  our  office,  so  that  after- 
noon we  bought  the  vacant  lot  next  to 
the  postoffice  for  five  dollars  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  building  put  up  for 
our  use,  and  then,  as  there  was  nothing 
else  for  us  to  do  until  the  next  train 
came  along,  Perkins  sat  around  think- 
ing. And  something  always  happened 
when  Perkins  thought. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Perkins  set  oflF 
to  find  the  mayor  and  the  councilmen 
and  a  notary  public.  He  had  a  great 
idea. 

They  had  a  park  in  Glaubus — a  full 
block  of  weeds  and  rank  growth — and 
Perkins  showed  the  mayor  what  a  dis- 
grace that  park  was  to  a  town  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  Glaubus.  He  said 
there  ought  to  be  a  fountain  and  walks 
and  benches  where  people  could  sit  in 
the  evenings.  The  mayor  allowed  that 
was  so,  but  didn't  see  where  the  cash 
was  to  come  from. 

Perkins  told  him.  Here  we  are,  he 
said,  two  public -spirited  men  come  over 
from  Chicago  to  bottle  up  the  old  skunk 
spring  and  make  Glaubus  famous. 
Glaubus  was  to  be  our  home,  and 
already  we  had  contracted  for  a  beauti- 
ful one-story  building  with  a  dashboard 
front  to  make  it  look  like  two  stories .   If 


Glaubus  treated  us  right,  we  would  treat 
Glaubus  right.  Didn't  the  mayor  want 
to  help  along  his  city  ? 

The  mayor  certainly  did,  if  he  didn't 
have  to  pay  out  nothin'. 

All  right  then,  Perkins  said,  there 
was  that  old  Skunk  Swamp.  We  were 
going  to  bottle  up  a  lot  of  the  water 
that  came  out  of  the  spring  and  ship  it 
away,  and  that  would  help  to  clean  the 
air,  for  the  less  water  the  less  smell. 
All  Perkins  wanted  was  to  have  those 
forty  acres  of  swamp  that  we  owned 
plotted  as  town  lots  and  taken  in  as  the 
Glaubus  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany's Addition  to  the  town  of  Glaubus. 
It  would  cost  the  village  nothing,  and 
as  fast  as  Perkins  got  rid  of  the  lots  the 
village  could  assess  taxes  on  them,  and 
the  taxes  would  pay  for  the  park. 

The  mayor  and  the  council  didn't  see 
but  what  that  was  a  square  deal,  so  they 
called  a  special  meeting  right  there  and 
in  half  an  hour  we  had  the  whole  thing 
under  way. 

**  But,  Perky,"  I  said,  when  we  were 
on  the  train  hurr^'ing  back  to  Chicago, 
*  *  how  are  you  going  to  sell  those  lots  ? 
They  are  nothing  but  mud  and  water, 
and  no  sane  man  would  even  think  of 
paying  money  for  them.  Why,  if  the 
lot  next  the  postofl&ce  is  worth  five  dol- 
lars, those  lots  a  mile  away  from  it,  and 
ten  feet  deep  in  mud,  wouldn't  be  worth 
two  copper  cents." 

**Sell?"  said  Perkins  sticking  his 
hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  cele- 
brated **  Baffin  Bay"  pants.  **Sell? 
Who  wants  to  sell  ?  We'll  give  'em 
away  !  What  does  the  public  want  ? 
Something  for  nothing  !  What  does  it 
covet  ?  Real  estate !  All  right,  we 
give  'em  real  estate  for  nothing  !  A 
lot  in  the  Glaubus  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company's  Addition  to  the  Town 
of  Glaubus  free  for  ten  labels  soaked 
from  0-no-to-thing-um-bob  water  bot- 
tles. Send  in  your  labels  and  get  a  real 
deed  for  the  lot  with  a  red  seal  on  it. 
And  Perkins  pays  the  freight !" 

Did  it  go  ?  Does  anything  that  Per- 
kins the  Great  puts  his  soul  into  go  ? 
It  went  with  a  rush.  We  looked  up 
the  rheumatism  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  there  was 
a    rheumatism    district   we  billed  the 
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that  brought  me  np  with  a  round  turn. 

"  litn't  this  an  age  of  marvels?  I 
really  don't  know  what  will  be  discov- 
ered next — do  you  ?  Really,  it  would 
take  a  tttricUy  scientilic  person  to  tell, 
because  just  as  you  think  it's  going  to 
be  einliips  it  turns  out  to  be  radium  or 
•omethiiig  else  just  as  wonderful. 

"  I'apasays  it  was  a  woman  invented 
radium,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  ought  to  be 
stopped,  because  if  a 
single  pound  of  it  was 
— what  is  it  they  do 
with  it,  turn  it  on  or 
explode  it,  or  what  ? — 
well,    any  way,  if  a 
single  pound  of  it  did 
what  it  does  do,  what- 
ever that  is,  it  would 
annihilate  the  world. 
Just  think  of  the  dan- 
ger of  having  even  a 
little  of  it.     They  say 
It's  diminishing  at  the 
rate  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  grains  a  second, 
and  it's  going  so  fast 
it  would  reach  the  sun 
Inside  of  a  minute,  and 
yet,  after  watcliing  a 
heap  of  it  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  thou- 
sands    of     yeare,     it 
doesn'tlook  any  smaller — so  I  don't  see 
how%ve'regoingtogetrid  of  it  now  it's 
here.     And  they  say  it  will  make  any- 
thing shine,  except  imitation  diamonds. 
I  should  think   that  people   wouldn't 
dare  wear  paste  after  this,  because   if 
they  suddenly  stopped  shining  it  would 
be  so  mortifying,  and  then  there's  the 
danger  of  turning,  for  they  say  that  a 
shigle  grain  of  it,  if  spread  out  in  the 


right  way,  would  furnish  enough  heat  to 

heat  all  theoffice  buildings  in  Kew  York 

below  Twenty-third  street — or  maybe  it 

was  Fourteenth   street.     Perhaps  they 

could  dissolve  it  in  water  and  then  run 

pipes,  like  steam  pipes.     1  know  papa 

said  that  the  person  who  could  solve  the 

problem  of  how    to   do   without    coal 

wouldn't  need  to  do  without  it— he'd 

be  so  rich  that  he  could  buy  it  at  any 

price.   Doesn't  itseem 

unfair  ?  The  verj'  man 

who  could  afford  to  do 

without   it   would    be 

the   man  who  had   it 

to  bum. 

"And  then  there's 
wireless  telegraphy. 
Brother  Tom  says  that 
the  manufacture!  s  of 
wire  went  to  Marconi 
and  offered  him,  I 
think  it  was,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  or  else  a 
hundred  thousand  if  he 
would  stop  inventing 
wireless  telegraphy, 
because  it  would  ruin 
them,  and  Tom  said 
that  Marconi  was  such 
a  scientist  that  he  said 
no  money  could  stop 
him  as  he  was  sure  that 
he'd  make  a  fortune 
out  of  his  invention.  And  all  those 
wire  people  will  be  mined. 

"Well,  I  must  really  be  running  on" 
(jnst  as  ifshe  hadn't  been).  "  Do  come 
andcallonmammaandme.  We'dloveto 
hear  you  talkabout  what  you've  done." 
So  I  left  her  pretty  face  and,  feeling 
as  if  I  had  just  absorbed  a  whole  Sun- 
day supplement,  I  boarded  the  tenth  car 
that  had  passed  me. 


Charles  Tyson  Yerkes,  Promoter  in  Chicago,  Pkiladeipkia,  New  York  and  London. 

Mr.  Yerkii  hat  made  fertunti  avt  a/ traction  ofrratlent  in  Iht  large  cititi  of  America.  Of  laieyeott 
/  kai  brcome  an  inlcmalional  figure  ty  kii  lucins  in  iicuring  the  contract  /or  the  cemlrtiction  tff 
Ve  London  •'  Tuppenny  Tkie,"  or  undergronnd  railway. 
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plunger  "  or  a  "  squai 
bier."   For  the  last  n 
have  a  sneaking  foi 
for  it  brings  back  nii 
of  childhood's  iiiuocei 
Even  now  I  love  tc 
within   sound   of 
the   undergraduate 
voice  and  to  hear 
again  from  beard- 
less lips  the  enun- 
ciation    of     belief 
that  "square  gam- 
_  bling" '  is  carried  on 
in  New  York — still 
the  principal   arti-  "Homst" 

cle  of  faith    in    the  a  ipfculalor  wha  diali 

greenhorn's  creed.  <""> 

But  to  these  fresh-cheeked  academi- 
cians, the  gambling  house  teaches  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  important 
lessons  of  life — that  of  implicit,  un- 
questioning obedience  to  higher 
authority,  which  is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  the  roulette  wheel  that  stops 
whenever  it  is  told  to,  and  without 
waiting  to  be  spoken  to  a  second  time. 
Next  to  the  stock  market,  I  think  the 
pool  room  is  perhaps  the  chief  source  of 
dishonor,  misfortune  and  the  per\'ersion 
of  moral  sense  that  modem  civilization 
can  show.  It  is  worse  than  the  stock 
market  because  it  has  brought  into  dis- 
repute the  splendid  and  legitimate  sport 
of  horse  racing  on  which  it  fattens. 
Like  the  gambling  that  goes  on  across 
the  green  cloth,  the  pool  room  shrouds 
its  deeds  in  mystery  and  must  pay  a 
portion  of  its  ill-gotten  gains  to  the 
authorities  who  connive  at  its  existence, 
and  like  the  respectable  stock  exchange, 
about  which  even  the  New  England 
deacon  is  not  ashamed  to  hover,  the 
whole  country  is  gridironed  with  its 
network  of  wires  which  carry  tempta- 
tion into  every  factory,  store,  college 
or  wherever  foolish  young  men  are  to 
be  found. 

For  the  pool  room  keeper  I  have  but 
scant  regard,  but  the  race  track  book- 
maker is  several  pegs  above  him  in  his 
methods  of  dealing,  and  it  may  at  least 
be  said  of  him  that  a  large  proportion 
of  race  track  bets  are  laid  b^'  men  who 
can  afford  the  risk — in  many  cases  they 
are  gamblers  pure  and  simple— and  who 


iiply  pitting  their 
ige  of  boise  flesh 
tricks  of  the  course 
his. 

ng  still  further  down 
lie,  we  come  to  the 
game  of  policy, 
which  is  the  most 
dishonest,  alluring 
and  to  the  owner 
of  the  game,  the 
most  profitable 
form  of  gambling 
ever  invented.  It 
is  one,  too,  that 
John  Kelly.  seeks    its    victims 

in  chips  injtead  of  whiat       among  the  vcry 
'locki.  poorest  classes  and 

has  its  agents  in  dressmakers'  shops,  in 
cheap  cigar  stores,  in  saloons — every 
where,  in  short,  where  idleness,  ignor- 
ance and  cupidity  march  hand  in  hand. 
As  a  class,  the  negro  population  of  New 
York  is  poor,  but  if  the  truth  could  be 
known  regarding  the  percentage  of  the 
fieedmen's  earnings  that  is  absorbed  by 
this  infamous  swindle  called  policy,  the 
story  would  be  pitiful  and  incredible. 
Scarcely  one  of  these  poor  Africans  is 
without  a  dream  book  which  is  con- 
sulted at  every  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
mad  belief  that  it  will  shed  light  on 
some  "  gig  "  that  will  come  out  in  the 
afternoon  drawing. 

"  Fo'  de  Lord,  Hannah,  look  at  dat 
rat  chasin'  roun'  dat  ash  bar'l !"  criesa 
dusky  Sixth  Avenue  belle  to  the  friend 
with  whom  she  is  chatting  on  the  street 
comer.  "Get  yo'  dream  book  out, 
honey,  an'  see  what  dat  rat  plays." 

Then  Hannah  will  produce  from  the 
folds  of  her  garments  a  greas.w  pawed 
and  dog's-eared  volume  and  the  two 
woolly  heads  will  knock  together  as 
they  decipher  from  its  pages  the  true 
significance  of  the  rat  and  the  ash 
barrel. 

"  Sho's  yo'  born,  de  rat  he  play  free 
an'  de  ash  bar'l  ten,  an'  Mandy,  dat's 
a  sign,  straight  from  hebben,  dat 
'twould  be  a  sin  to  frow  down.  I'se 
got  forty  cents  I  was  holdin'  out  fo'  to 
get  a  little  drap  o'  gin,  but  I'll  let  de 
gin  go  an'  play  dat  'gig'  if  1  was 
nebber  to  draw  anudder  breff." 

And  into  the  back  room  of  the  little 


"Now  round  that  old  a 


"Umphl"  I  must  confess  that  I  did 
not  trust  it.  "I  dou't  see  why  we  need 
be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  His  brother  is  going  over  by  the 
train.  He  has  heard  something  about 
the  station." 

' '  The  meddlesome  ass ! "  I  rushed 
into  my  coat.  "How  did  he  find 
it  out  ?" 

"Some  rascally  clerk  iu  the  com- 
pany's office.  He  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed." 

"  A  gross  breach  of  trust,"  I  agreed, 
putting  on  my  gloves. 

"Come  on!"  Stone  clapped  my  hat 
on  my  head  and  we  went  out. 

The  motor  was  at  the  door,  puffing 
and  rattling  in  an  unpleasant  manner. 
I  did  not  like  venturing  on  the  thing, 
but  Stone  hustled  me  into  aseat.  Then 
he  turned  a  wheel  aud  it  bolted  forward 
with  a  jerk  that  threw  my  hat  into  the 
road.  It  was  nearly  a  new  hat,  and 
some  small  boys  were  playing  football 
with  it  when  we  turned  the  comer. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"  We've  barely  time  to  beat  the 
tzain." 


' '  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold. ' ' 

"  Tie  a  handkerchief  round  your 
head,"  he  suggested. 

I  commenced  knotting  my  handker- 
chief at  the  corners;  but  Stone  turned 
too  sharply  at  the  end  of  the  High  Street, 
aud  we  ran  against  the  curb.  In  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  car  to  save  myself  I  let 
the  handkerchief  go.  Stone's  umbrella 
went  also.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was 
glad,  but  I  hoped  it  would  be  a  lesson 
to  him,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"  One  must  take  these  little  things 
philosophically,"  he  said.  "  I've  a 
spare  handkerchief  that  I'll  lend  you." 

It  was  a  large  silk  one,  and  made  an 
excellent  head  covering,  but  unfortu- 
uately  it  was  bright  red  in  color,  and 
excited  remarks  from  people  we  passed. 

"  It  goes,"  he  remarked,  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  stops,"  I 
replied.  "  I  don't  consider  it  is  under 
proper  control." 

"  My  dear  Flint,  I  can  guide  it  to  an 
inch.  See  me  run  over  that  piece  of 
orange  peel;  and  that  fragment  of  paper. 
Now  round  that  old  woman — Good 
Heavens  !" 


"iMind  the  boy!' 
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he  said.  "If  yoa  will  call  in  your 
clerks  to  witness  the  document,  we 
shall  be  obliged." 

"  But  ye  mun  hae  a  wee  drap  first, 
tae  keep  oot  the  cold,"  he  proposed 
affably. 

"  Afterwards,"  I  said,  "afterwards." 

So  he  called  in  his  two  clerks.  They 
were  ill-bred  young  men,  and  giggled 
audibly  when  they  looked  at  us;  but 
we  affected  not  to  notice  them.,  and 
hurried  through  the  business.  We  had 
barely  concluded,  when  Donald  Mc- 
Kenzie  rushed  in. 

"  Is  the  conveyance  signed  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  Itis,"  we  told  him. 

"You  are  a  pair  of  thieves!"  he 
roared. 

"Thieves  !"  said  Stone,  turning  to 
the  clerics.  "  You  heard  that  gentle- 
men?" 

"  Yes,"  they  said,  leering  idioti- 
cally. 

'•  Disreputable,  underhand,  lying, 
pettifogging  scoundrels  !"  he  shouted. 

"  And  yon  heard  that,  gentlemen  ?" 
Midi. 

"  We  did,"  they  assured  us. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  libel,"  I 
mentioned. 

"  And  false  pretenses,"  said  Donald 
HcKenzie.  "When  you  proposed  to 
bay  that  land — '  * 

"  We  Aavc  bought  it,"  I  pointed  out 
suavely. 

"  You  have  heard  that  the  Railway 
Company  wanted  to  build  there."  We 
mbbed  our  hands. 

' '  We  keep  our  ears  open , ' '  said  Stone 
blandly. 


"Itoldyc 
ing    that    / 
something 
Company   a 
the  land." 

"We  wt 
obliged  for 
the  hint," 
Stone  ac- 
knowledged 
politely. 

"Other- 
wise you 
would  have 
stayed  in 
Littlebury 
20^ '■  "Reserved  for  swimmers." 

"  Kept  our  ears  open,"  I  suggested 
jocularly.     He  banged  the  table. 

"  If  you  had,  you  would  have  heard 
that  the  Company  have  decided  to 
build — "  We  rubbed  our  hands — 
"  elsewhere .'" 

I  looked  at  Stone,  and  Stone  looked 
at  me.     "  We  will  go.  Stone,"  I  said. 

"  We  will  go,  Flint,"  said  he. 

The  McKenzies  rose  together. 

"  You  will  go  !"  they  said. 

When  we  picked  ourselves  tip  at  the 
bottom  of  thestaits.  Stone  was  in  favor 
of  an  action  for  libel,  and  I  for  assault. 
Ultimately  we  decided  to  bring  neither. 

It  is  also  our  endeavor  to  benefit 
others.  So  we  would  add  that  the  land 
in  question  has  lately  much  increased 
in  value,  and  affords  an  exceptionally 
favorable  opportunity  for  investment. 
The  price  which  we  put  upon  it  is 
merely  nominal — ^2,500,  and  any  offer 
addressed  to  us,  care  the  Editor,  will 
prompt  consideration. 


FEW    REAL    BOYS* 

By  JUDGE  HENRY  A.   SHUTE 

Author  of  "The  Real  Diity  of  a  RhI  Boy" 
With  SkcicluM  br  F.  R.  GRUGER 
THE  COUNTY  FAIR 


g  fall 
town 
com- 
niotion,  oanished 
bnsiness,  and  promoted  a  willy-nilly  in- 
terchange of  ideas  between  the  town  as 
a  temporary  metropolis  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  as  suburban  attachments, 
was  the  County  Fair. 

The  promoters  of  this  gigantic  enter- 
prise were  men  of  great  adroitness  and 
ingenuity.  The  closing  of  the  schools 
during  the  three  days  of  the  Fair  was 
brought  about  by  the  ingenious  expedi- 
ent of  placing  the  entire  School  Com- 
mittee upon  the  board  of  judges  for  the 
various  horticnltural  exhibits.  In  a 
similar  manner  a  vacation  for  the  mill 
and  machine  shop  employees  -was 
achieved  by  drafting  the  superinten- 
dents and  proprietors  thereof  upon  the 
staff  of  the  chief  marshal,  which  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  enabled  these  gentlemen  to 
appear  in  public  astride  of  mettlesome 
chargers,  and  resplendent  in  crimson 
sashes,  yellow  gauntlets,  and  little  round 
rulers  covered  with  gold  paper  and 
adorned  with  blue  silk  ribbons,  was  not 
to  be  neglected. 

What  wonder  that  the  idea  of  having 
a  Fair  of  his  own  should  suddenly 
occur  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Beany,  as 

*  Copyrliht,  H,  A.  Shule,  1903. 


be  sat  idly  drumming  liis  heels  on  the 
fence  in  front  of  his  house? 

The  inspiration  struck  him  so  sud- 
denly that  he  nearly  fell  off  the  fence 
backwood,  but  recovered  himself  in 
time  to  jump  to  the  sidewalk  and  rush 
over  to  Plupy's,  to  whom,  after  many 
injunctions  to  strict  secrecy,  and  many 
a  "Hope  to  die"  and  "Cross  my 
throat "  on  his  part,  he  entrusted  the 
momentous  secret. 

Now  what  could  have  been  more 
natural  than  that  Plupy,  feeling  his 
shoulders  unfitted  to  bear  so  heavy  a 
load  of  secrecy,  and  desirous  of  sharing 
the  burden  with  some  comrade,  on  the 
principle  that  two  could  keep  a  secret 
better  than  one,  should  impart  tliat 
secret  to  Pewt,  or  that  Pewt.  in  turn 
finding  the  secret  uneasy  on  his  soul, 
should  communicate  it  to  Puzzy,  who 
should  promptly  call  in  the  aid  of  Bug 
and  Whack  to  help  keep  it  from  escap- 
ing. 

And  so  when  a  council  was  called  by 
Beany  the  next  day,  he  was  hugely  dis- 
gusted upon  finding  that  the  secret  had 
escaped,  especially  as  most  of  those 
bidden  to  the  council  declared  that  they 
had  thought  of  that  long  ago. 

However  the  idea  was  certainly  popu- 
lar and  appealed  strongly  to  their  fan- 
cies, and  the  conference  was  long,  and, 
for  them,  remarkably  harmonious.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  Fair  after  one 
week's  preparation,  in  the  spacious 
grounds  on  the  east  side  of  Fatty's 
house.  As  there  was  a  fine  gravel  walk 
running  around  these  grounds,  no  bet- 
ter place  for  a  race  track  could  be 
found . 

Fatty  was  immediately  elected  judge 
of  the  races,  starter  and  time-keeper, 
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and  Dany ,  conductor  of  the  band ,  which 
was  disappointing  to  Plupy,  who 
was  consoled  by  being  asked  to  play 
first  E-flat  comet,  that  is,  a  tin  tunnel 
through  whichhe  wastota-taandtu-tu 
viva  voce.  Tomtit,  Arthur  French,  Jack 
Melvin  and  Skinny  Bruce  were  entered 
in  the  races  as  Empress,  Nelly  Locke, 
Regulator  and  Old  Sheepskin.  Beany, 
Pewt,  Micky  Hickey  and  Nipper  Brown 
were  named  as  drivers  in  the  races. 
Whack  was  the  official  announcer;  Bug 
the  Sup2rintendent  of  the  stock  entries; 
Doc  and  Parson  judges  of  horticultural 
exhibits;  Cawcaw,  Pile  and  Dutchy, 
committee  on  premiums  and  respec- 
tively second  whistle  and  first  and 
second  horns  in  the  band.  Pile  was  to 
impersonate  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  in 
the  aide  show  and  in  the  procession; 
Skinny  Bruce  was  to  superintend  the 
poultry  exhibit;  and  other  assignments 
were  made  to  the  great  satisikction  vt£ 
the  participants. 

That  ^emoon  and  the 
next  day  were  devoted  to  pre- 
paring the  grounds  and  race 
track.  The  second  day  was 
rainy  and  the  grand  stand 
was  built  in  the  bam.  Great 
pains  were  taken  in  its  con- 
struction, and  such  a  solid 
structure  was  built  that ,  when 
completed,  it  was  found  to  be 
so  heavy  that  the  united  - 
efforts  of  the  stockholdeis, 
aided  by  the  mature  mus- 
cles of  Pat  Gilroy  and  the  ^ 
other  &nn  hands,  failed  to  C 
budge  it.  ^ 

This  occasioned  great  dis-  \ 
gust  and  some  recrimination, 
until  Potter  suggested  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  taking  it  apart,  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  Fair  grounds, 
and  patting  it  together  again, 
which  was  accomplished  after 
prodigious  labor. 

On  the  third  day  a  large 
cage  for  the  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo  was  constructed  of  a 
crockery  crate,  and  smaller 
cages  built  for  poultry  and 
pet  stock.  Some  temporary  .<jc4j(;fi,i^ 
disappointment     was     occa-     \ 


sioned  when  it  became  known  that 
Pile's  father,  the  Honorable  Alva  Wood, 
had  forbidden  his  son  to  play  the  role 
of  Wild  Man;  but  this  disappeared  when 
it  was  found  that  Skinny  Bruce,  who 
at  once  volunteered  to  substitute,  could 
howl  louder  and  make  noises  of  a  more 
hideous  nature  than  Pile.  Consider- 
able persuasion  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Plupy  to  induce  him  to  imper- 
sonate the  Living  Skeleton,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  fitted,  but  he  firmly 
declined. 

A  small  tent  had  been  erected  for  the 
horticultural  exhibits,  which  were  of 
an  extremely  varied  assortment,  con- 
sisting of  currants,  Astrachan  and  Por- 
ter apples,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
With  the  promise  of  a  briglit  day,  many 
exhibits,  and  good  racing  on  the  mor- 
row, the  boys  went  to  bed  in  a  great 
state  of  expectancy,  which,  as  their 
labors  for  the  week  had  been  e 
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did  not  prevent  them  from  falling  aSicep 
at  once. 

The  next  day  was  clear  and  cool,  a 
perfect  day.  The  exhibitors  were  early 
at  the  grounds  making  the  final  arrange- 
ments. Against  the  fence,  and  beyond 
the  track,  were  the  exhibits.  Plupy 
exhibited  Rocky  Mountain  fowl  and 
Seabright  Bantams;  Tomtit,  Bolton 
Grays;  Pheby  Taylor,  Cochin  Chinas. 
Potter  exhibited  a  really  fine  collection 
of  birds*  eggs,  butterflies,  and  a  large 
aquarium  of  fresh  water  fishes.  Fatty 
had  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  Mr. 
Giddings  to  let  him  take  a  three  weeks* 
old  calf  for  an  exhibit  and  had  securely 
anchored  him  to  an  apple  tree. 

On  arriving  somewhat  late  at  the  Fair 
grounds,  Pheby  found  his  Cochin  China 
rooster  in  a  much  damaged  condition, 
as  several  of  the  boys,  urged  thereto 
by  the  experienced  Plupy,  had  made  a 
competitive  test  of  the  relative  merits 
of  that  bird  and  Plupy  *s  old  Rocky 
Mountain,  in  which  the  Cochin  was 
badly  worsted. 

The  attendance  was  gratifying,  even 
in  view  of  the  low  price  of  tickets, 
which  had  been  placed  at  one  cent. 
Several  of  the  visitors  refused  change 
for  ten  cent  scrips,  and  two  gentlemen. 
Judge  William  W.  Stickney  and  the 
Honorable  Amos  Tuck,  who  stopped 
on  their  way  down  town,  not  only 
warmly  commended  the  exhibition,  but 
donated  each  a  crisp  new  twenty-five 
cent  note  to  the  treasury. 

In  his  stout  cage  in  a  prominent  part 
of  the  grounds,  the  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo,  with  a  sheepskin  thrown 
around  him,  grinned,  chattered,  and 
raised  horrid  shrieks  to  heaven,  to  such 
an  extent  that  little  Willie  Chad  wick, 
who  came  under  the  protection  of  his 
three  brothers,  was  frightened  nearly  to 
death,  and  was  taken  home  in  a  state 
of  mind  impossible  to  describe. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  races  were  called, 
and  Fatty,  accompanied  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Course,  Doc,  and  the  Treasurer, 
Parson,  ascended  the  judges*  stand,  and 
rang  vigorously  upon  an  old  dinner 
bell.  While  the  horses  were  being 
brought  up,  the  band  struck  into  the 
\yood-up  Quicksteps,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  youngsters,  and  the  equally 


great  amusement  of  the  adults  present. 

The  first  race  was  between  Regulator 
(Tomtit,  with  his  trousers  rolled  up  to 
his  knees),  and  Empress  (Jack  Melville, 
similarly  attired) .  Regulator  was  driven 
by  Nipper,  while  Micky  Hickey  held 
the  lines  over  the  mettlesome  Empress. 
After  scoring  a  few  times  they  got  away 
on  even  terms.  Empress  having  the 
pole.  Around  the  first  turn  the  pace 
was  very  fast,  but  just  before  they 
reached  the  wire  an  accident  happened 
to  the  Empress*  sulky,  and  her  driver 
was  thrown  and  dragged  some  distance, 
his  weight  so  retarding  Empress*  speed 
that  she  came  under  the  ware  fully  two 
lengths  behind  the  black  horse. 

Micky  at  once  claimed  a  foul  and  the 
race,  but  he  was  called  before  the  judges 
and  fined  two  cents  for  pulling  his  horse, 
and  a  new  driver  was  put  in  his  place, 
upon  w^hich  he  stumped  the  judges  to 
come  down  and  intimated  a  willingness 
to  **  paste  time  out  of  them.'* 

Before  the  next  race  w^as  called,  the 
Official  Announcer  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Seenyor  Plupilo  Shuto 
would  play  that  world -renowned  com- 
position * '  Departed  Days  * '  upon  the 
key  bugle. 

This  announcement  w^as  greeted  with 
great  applause,  and  that  virtuoi-o 
modestly  arose,  feeling  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  him,  and  placing  his  instru- 
ment to  his  lips,  launched  forth  into  that 
delighful  inorccau  in  true  artistic  style. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  ripe,  yellow 
cucumber  that  had  up  to  that  precise 
moment  peacefully  and  quietly  reposed 
in  a  fold  of  Bug's  jumper,  awaiting 
some  suitable  opportunity  when  it  could 
be  properly  introduced  into  society. 
To  Bug  it  seemed  that  the  proper  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  and  just  as  Plupy 
was  performing  a  most  difficult  caden- 
za, with  eyes  rapturously  closed,  and 
with  much  in-drawing  and  out-puffing 
of  cheeks,  Bug  launched  the  juicy  mis- 
sile. Straight  as  an  arrow  it  flew  to  its 
mark,  and  striking  full  in  the  bell  of  the 
instrument,  drove  several  inches  of  the 
mouthpiece  into  the  performer's  mouth, 
and  deposited  about  a  gill  of  juice  and 
a  few  dozen  seeds  in  that  gentleman's 
bronchial  tubes,  with  immediate  and  as- 
tonishing results.     Throwing  aside  bis 
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iastrument,  poor  Plupy,  with  wide  open 
mouth  and  distended  eyes,  alternately 
bent  himself  double  and  straightened 
himscif  out,  while  he  coughed,  whooped, 
and  strangled  in  his  spasmodic  efforts 
to  repel  bcrardeis.  After  he  was  pounded 
on  the  back  by  the  sympathizing  band- 
men,  the  foreign  elements  were  expelled 
from  his  system,  quiet  was  restored, 
and  the  second  race  was  called. 

This  occasioned  the  disappearance  of 
the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,  who  now  en- 
toed  the  track  as  Old  Sheepskin  with 
Pewt  up,  while  Nellie  Locke  with  Beany 
up  made  a  preliminary  circuit  of  the 
track  for  a  warming  up  heat.  On  the 
last  qtiarter  Sheepskin's  driver,  to  avoid 
being  distanced,  used  the  whip  freely 
on  Sheepskin,  who  stopped,  smote  his 
driver  on  the  ear,  and  called  him 
names. 

The  next  and  last  race  was  the  most 
exciting  of  the  day.  Tomtit  and  Arthur 
French  were  easily  the  fastest  runners 
of  the  boys,  and  the 
horses  they  represent-  ' 

ed  were  famous  racers 
of  the  local  track,  and 
dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  boy  iu  the  town. 

On  the  stretch  the 
prettiest  race  of  the 
day  occurred.  With- 
out a  break  or  skip 
Empress  went  like  a 
bullet,  while  inch  by 
inch  and  foot  by  foot 
her  white  rival  steadi- 
lyworedown  her  lead, 
until  they  flashed  un- 
der the  wire  with  the 
white  flyer  a  short 
head  to  the  good. 

The   finish  was  so 
close   that    the   deci- 
sion of  the  judges  was 
doubted  by  some,  and 
so  indignant  was  Em- 
press   that    she    de- 
clared  that   not  only 
conld  she  beat  her  rival  but  she  could 
lick   him    in   two  minutes,  which  she 
was  only  prevented  from  doing  by  the 
presence  of  ladies. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  de- 
cline of  interest  in   the  succession  of 


events,  the  boys,  with  the  spirit  of  true 
showmen,  had  reserved  the  most  excit- 
ing event  to  the  last.  There  were, 
moreover,  other  reasons  for  its  position 
on  the  list  of  events.  At  five  o'clock 
each  afternoon  Fatty's  adult  relatives 
rode  in  the  family  carriage  and  re- 
mained away  until  six. 

It  was  natural  therefore  for  Fatty  and 
his  cronies  to  perpetrate  all  especially 
mischievous  or  hazardous  undertakings 
during  their  absence,  and  it  was  wisely 
concluded  that  this  particular  event, 
which  was  heralded  by  the  Official 
Announcer  as  "The  most  terrific  and 
blood-curdling  event  of  the  day,  a  fear- 
ful battle  between  the  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo  and  a  fierce  and  untamable 
bull,"  mi,i;ht  have  received  a  Stem  and 
authoritative  veto. 

As  soon   as  the  announcement  was 
made,  most  of  the  young  ladies  climbed 
to  places  of  vantage  and  safety,  while 
the  boys,  with  a  fine  and  ostentatious 
disregard  of  danger, 
~~  which  lent  added  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of 
the     young     ladies, 
strolled  into  the 
open  space  surround- 
ing the  post  to  which 
the  bull  was  to   be 
tied. 

Fatty,    who    had 
frequently   fed    this 
animal  with  carrots, 
now    came    leading 
him  from  the  bam, 
a   fine   black  cross- 
bred  yearling,  with 
short    horns    just 
peeping  out   of  his 
curling  front.    From 
occasional     persecu- 
tions he  had  become 
rather    vicious    and 
now  blew  his  breath 
out     sharply     and 
"hfairu"'^  '^'^'^       swung  his  head  out- 
ward   and     upwards 
while  Fatty,  hastily  throwing  the  last 
carrot  before  his  nose,  tied  him  firmly 
and  quickly  got  out  of  reach. 

And  now  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo, 
holding  a  short  blunt  wooden  spear  in 
his  firm  and  freckled  right  hand,  chat- 
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ling  crash  of  cheap  crockery  and  a 
shower  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
demolished,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  band-stand,  crowded  with  terrified 
performers,  who  howled  lustily  as  she 
bore  down  on  them.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  had  her  attention  not 
baen  distracted  is  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate, but  catching  sight  of  the  bull, 
she  at  once  charged  him,  and  was  met  in 
the  most  valiant  manner  head  to  head. 
The  plucky  little  animal  was,  how- 
ever, no  match  for  the  enraged  Ama- 
zon, and  was  rushed  back  so  rap- 
idly that  his  hind  legs  sank  beneath 
him  and  he  was  forced  completely  over 
upon  his  back,  when  she  leaped  over 
his  prostrate  body  and  ran  to  her  calf, 
which  she  licked  and  nozzled  in  a 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  with 
which,  after  many  attempts  and  much 
persuasion,  she  was  finally  led  to  the 
bam  by  that  redoubtable  but  grumbling 
worthy,  Pat  Gilroy. 


each  boy  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  eleven  cents,  in  which  affluent  cir- 
cumstances they  joyfully  hied  them  to 
their  several  abodes,  deeming  the  future 
secure  indeed. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  PAST. 
.  In  looking  back  thirty  or  more  yeav 
it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  a  genera- 
tion has  been  born,  and  has  grown  to 
maturity,  since  we  were  boys  and  girls 
together,  and  that  children  then  unborn 
are  now  dictating  to  us  in  business, 
politics  and  social  matters. 

It  is  only  when  a  boyhood  acquaint- 
ance returns  for  a  visit,  bringing  a  fam- 
ily of  grown  children,  himself  bald,  gray, 
with  a  face    furrowed    with    lines    of 
thought  or  care,  that  we  begin  to  real- 
ize that  we  are progressinga  little  faster 
than  is  agreeable,  and  we  mentally  cast 
a  balance,  and  trust  that  we  do  not  look 
as  old  as  our  friend  Blank.   How  ardent- 
ly did  we  welcome  the  bicycle  that  placed 
After  the   field   of    battle   had  been     the  old  on  an  equality  with  the  young, 
cleared,  and  the  crestfallen  little  bull     Yea,  years  ago  we  conquered   the  old 
had  been  led  limping  to  his  stall,  one     "  bone-shaker,"  the  velocipede  of  oar 
and  all  were  invited  to  feast 
on  the  remains  of  the  horti- 
cultural exhibit,  and  a  com- 
bined rush  was  made  to  the 
booth,  a  rush  in  which  the 
race   horses,  judges,  time- 
keepers, the  band  and  the 
living  exhibiW,  led  by  the 
tattooed  man  who,  in  short 
sleeves  and  undershirt,  dis- 
played a  maze  of  intricate 
and  beautiful  figures  that 
had  been  imprinted  on  his 
youthful  neck  and  arms  by 
that   facile    artist,    Charlie 
Woodbury,  all  took  a  vig- 
orous part.     In  a  few  min- 
utes   every    edible  vestige 
of   that  admirable  display 
of  fruit   was   swept  away, 
while  a  pitched  battle,  with 
potatoes,    cucumbers    and 
tomatoes     as    ammunition, 
engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  boys  until  everyone  bore 
innumerable    spots.    Stains 
andmarksof  the  encounter.  -r  ■  a«.M- — ^. 

Upon    an    equitable  dis-      ^  y^  remtmier.  Tomtii,  thi  lime  you  attempted  to  play 
tribution    of  the  proceeds,  a  trick  on  old  Mr.  Pbllardr 
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back  the  branches  and  pull  aside  briars, 
that  they  might  not  touch  the  hem  of 
their  garments.  How  carefully  and 
tenderly  we  would  help  them  over 
brooks  and  puddles  and  fences,  and  how 
we  vied  with  one  another  in  risking  life 
and  limb  in  wading,  shinning,  and 
climbing  for  the  woodland  prizes. 

And  webegan]togo  to  dancing  school, 
and  to  take  lessons  in  deportment, 
which,  heaven  knows,  we  needed  badly 
enough,  and  to  display  great  expanse  of 
shirt  collar  and  of  cuffs  at  church  soci 
ables.  We  received  many  rebuffs,  but, 
with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  persisted. 
Will  Plupy  ever  forget  the  time  he 
asked  five  girls  in  succession  to  dance 
with  him  at  a  seminary  reception  and 
received  five  prompt  and  unconditional 
refusals  ?  I  feel  for  that  gawky  youth 
this  moment,  as  I  see  him  in  memory 
cheerfully  approach  the  first  and  re- 
ceive his  first  snub  ;  with  slightly  di- 
minished spirits  he  tries  another,  and  a 
firm  **  No,  I  thank  you,**  is  received  ; 
with  heightened  color  he  essays  a  third 
attempt,  and  a  sharp  **no"  punctuates 
the  silence  ;  with  consternation  depict- 
ed on  every  line  of  his  countenance  he 
advances  trembling  to  the  conquest  of  a 
fourth,  and  she  turns  her  back  and  gig- 
gles ;  almost  demented,  and  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  him, 
he  feebly  stutters  forth  his  simple  plea 
to  a  fifth  ;  she  regards  him  with  a  cold 
stare,  before  which  he  wilts  entirely, 
and  in  a  dazed  and  mechanical  fashion 
he  drifls  to  a  seat,  where  he  sits  with 
his  hand  to  his  head. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  a 
lady  if  it  didn't  break  my  heart  to  think 
of  the  good  times  we  used  to  have,  when 
it  was  a  wonderful  delight  to  live.  No ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  happy  boy- 
hood and  girlhood  must  always  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  mature  years 
of  life — an  influence  for  the  better. 

If  a  person  is  unfortunate  in  life,  how 
much  deeper  is  that  feeling  if  one  has 
bitter  metnories  of  an  unhappy  child- 
hood. There  appears  to  be  a  special 
and  all-wise  Providence  that  allows  the 
misfortunes,  the  mistakes  and  the  bitter 
things  of  our  past  to  gradually  fade 
from  our  minds,  while  the  memory  of  the 
pleasures,  the  sweets  and  the  successes 


remain  ever  fresh  and  enduring  as  our 
years  accumulate  and  weigh  us  down. 

It  is  in  our  children  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  actually  live  over  the  past,  and 
our  own  past  should  be  the  means  of 
guiding  them  through  their  childhood 
and  youth.  If  we  have  been  successful 
they  should  double  our  successes  in 
their  lives  ;  if  we  have  failed,  then  our 
failures  should  clearly  indicate  the  mis- 
takes they  should  avoid  making.  In  so 
far  as  our  past  affects  for  the  better  their 
future,  then  we  should  never  sigh  for 
the  days  that  are  gone,  or  unavailingly 
long  for  their  return. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Exeter 
boys  have  done  well,  and  in  whatever 
lines  their  duties  have  fallen  they  have 
shown  the  true  Exeter  spirit. 

But  wait  a  moment.  What  about 
Plupy  ?  It  wouldn't  do  for  a  moment 
to  leave  him  out  after  the  ludicrous 
prominence  he  has  occupied  in  this 
story.  Well,  Plupy  entered  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  to  this  day  is 
puzzled  to  know  just  what  the  word 
'^liberal"  means  in  this  connection. 

He  was  urged  to  do  this  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  who  assured  him 
there  was  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  he  has  long 
since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
will  never  be  any  less  room  there  on  his 
account,  and  as  there  is  a  comfortable 
amount  of  room  at  the  bottom,  and  as 
it  requires  no  effort  to  remain  there,  the 
result  is  obvious. 

In  the  ancient  forays  of  the  Gauls  it 
was  the  custom  to  enlist  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  for  actual  warfare,  and  to 
leave  the  old  and  sick  and  worn-out 
men  to  tend  the  camp.  It  happened 
that  there  was  always  some  man  not 
old  enough  to  shirk  duty,  but  yet  of  no 
value  in  the  rude  sports,  the  marches 
and  the  conflicts  of  the  time. 

Such  a  one  was  usually  employed  to 
chronicle  the  events,  to  sing  the  descrip- 
tions of  battles  and  of  the  prowess  of 
heroes.  This  position  was  accorded  him, 
not  because  he  was  better  fitted  for  it, 
but  because  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else. 
And  so,  perhaps  for  similar  reasons,  this 
position  has  fallen  to  Plupy 's  lot,  and, 
if  his  description  pleases,  he  is  indeed 
fortunate  and  grateful. 


THE  END. 


PILLS:  AX  AMERICAN  STAPLE 

Bt  j.  ouvier  curwood 


^  I  friE  y''.  i-c  c:v:I:zat:on  walk  hand 

I  ir  zjez.'i.  Where  the  pill  is.  there. 
ilio  2£  civilized  man.  In  fact, 
the  ^:II  2*  c-ne  (Aihfc  marks  of  the  highest 
Ci^.'e>>ptsent  of  niankind.  If  Ameri- 
rar»  n:aLy  feel  justly  prond  of  being 
<^;zeTSt  of  the  greatest  pill -eating  nation 
on  the  globe.  Detroit,  capital  of  the  State 
Trbich  !>ear5  the  p-alm  for  predigested 
fr»is.  deserves  a  second  wTeath  of  glor>- 
as  the  center  cf  civilization,  for  she  is 
the  world's  n:ost  prolific .  tireless  and  ver- 
•atfle  f/roducer  of  pills.  She  sends  forth 
these  Juliets  of  health  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty -six  tons  of  pills  a 
month — nearlv  two  thousand  tons  a 
jtaiX  !  Little  wonder  that  America  bids 
fair  to  lead  the  world  in  civilization  ! 
It  »  a  mark  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
I>ctroit  that,  with  this  mighty  wealth 
of  pills  made  within  her  1x>rders,  she 
consumes  bnt  a  small  portion  herself, 
sending  the  greater  part  to  ease  the  ills 
of  other  places. 

There  is  no  malady  on  earth  that  De- 
troit pills  will  not  alleviate.  There  are 
ovcrr  seventeen  hundred  varieties  of  pills 
made  in  Detroit,  and  if  pills  to  suit  can- 
not be  found  among  these,  others  will 
be  cheerfully  made  to  order.  In  the 
matter  of  pills  Detroit  aims  to  please. 

If  Detroit's  crop  of  pills  for  a  single 
year  was  made  of  any  deadly  poison 
one-half  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to 
depopulate  the  entire  globe,  but  this 
would  so  injure  the  pill  business  that 
it  IS  not  likely  to  occur. 

If  the  annual  pill  har\'est  of  De- 
troit was  strung  on  thread,  like  Christ- 
mas pop-corn,  the  rope  of  pills  would 
reach  twice  around  the  earth,  with 
enough  over  to  tie  in  a  bow  knot.  If 
this  string  of  pills  was  cut  in  pieces 
each  of  the  36,000.000  women  and  girls 
in  America  could  have  a  different  neck- 
lace of  pills  for  ever>'  day  in  the  year, 
with  an  extra  long  one  for  each  Sunday. 

Detroit  provinces  4,000.000.000  pills 
each    year,   and    yet    this  tremendous 


number  is  only  abont  sixty  per  cent.,  of 
the  total  quantity  of  pills  made,  so  that 
to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  pill-eating 
mania  the  sum  must  be  moltiplied  by 
two  or  thereabouts. 

To  account  for  all  of  these  pills 
would  be  a  thankless  task,  bnt  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  over  one- third  of  them 
ever  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  America. 
This  is  not  because  we  want  a  comer 
on  civilization,  but  because  just  at  pres- 
ent the  home  demand  is  about  all 
that  American  pill  manufacturers  can 
attend  to.  The  average  consumption 
of  pills  in  America  is  something  like 
forti-  pills  per  capita  each  year.  If  yon 
eat  less  than  forty  you  are  not  doing 
your  duty  by  the  pill  industry,  and 
cannot  be  called  a  good  American.  In 
this  estimate  infants  are  included  as  pill 
eaters,  for,  from  castoria  to  cod-liver 
oil  there  are  ver>'  few  things  that  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  the  pill  expert. 

From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  the 
pill  does  not  yet  rank  in  public  opinion 
with  the  work  of  the  lapidary  and  gold- 
smith, but  this  is  only  because  the  pill 
has  been  more  largely  advertised  as  a 
thing  of  utility  than  as  an  object  of 
beauty.  That  the  modem  pill  is  beau- 
tiful no  one  who  has  visited  a  pill  fac- 
torv  will  denv. 

In  the  large  factories  the  pills  pass 
through  scores  of  hands  which  hunt  for 
their  imperfections.  An  unevenness  on 
one  side  of  a  pill,  so  small  that  un- 
skilled eves  would  not  detect  it,  con- 
demns  it.  Doubtless  it  would  go  down 
all  right  with  the  unthinking  pill  public, 
but  Uie  pill  artist  takes>,pride  in  his 
work. 

Sometimes  the  beauty  of  pills  be- 
comes almost  dangerous.  A  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  **  Pill  City  "  an  enterprising 
**  proprietor ''  expended  several  thou- 
sand of  dollars  in  sample  boxes  of  pills, 
which  he  distributed  on  the  doorsteps 
of  something  like  fifty  thousand  homes. 
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ate  aKoantered.  Fsf^hin^r  d^xls  aiv 
chartered  in  the  northern  ^^eas  by  ^hmI 
EXetroit  phamkicentioal  tnst:iution$.AU\l 
for  several  months  in  each  voar  sotnir 
the  ocean  for  nsh  that  contain  \^IuaMc 
oils. 

In  this  search  for  new  i!rnj3;s»  Ci>8lly 
expeditions  have  l>een  fuicil  out  by 
pill-uiakiug  firms  which  have  |>enctralcil 
some  of  the  wildest  and  nu>st  iniiHUiC' 
trable  countries  in  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  one  house  startiMl 
out  an  expedition  under  the  Icjuloi-ship 
of  Dr.  H,  H.  Rushy,  a  well  known 
botanist,  on  what  has  since  been  l(U)ke<l 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  darin);  enter- 
prises of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  cost  of  this  venture  in  the  search 
for  new  materials  for  i)Iiarniacculical 
purposes,  all  of  which  are  now  found  in 
pills,  was  more  than  $2o,(j<k).  Ijitwl" 
ing  at  Arica,  in  Peru,  Dr.  Ktmby  jciur- 
neyed  to  La  Paz,  where  he  made  hirt 
headquarters  for  several  nionthn  in 
the  center  of  the  great  cocra  ]tr(9tUu*iun 
region,  studying  the  therafH'Utic  and 
physiologic  action  of  that  drug.  Then 
he  branched  s^^uthward  Uf  \ii\]mrsiimf, 
tamed  toward  the  And«.-«»  and  urttmrA 
them,  and  then  txrgan  }/re|>araii'/nfi  htr 
one  of  the  mnifA,  ha;uird'/is4  yAttn^yn  thsti 
could  be  taken  in  S^/uth  Aut*^u:Hr 
the  descent  of  tbr**  ih^r^^^tul  m>  W  ^4 
the  Amaz^^  5n  <;»«'/*?*  a»'2  *m  ntiU, 

Pram  tJMit  vx'/7:j*r:;\  //*'  rf/Tr:;/W^^,y  ^jv 

Bc:l   J>r.    i'.trt.vv    v^i   ^Ar-y   •.  .»   *  *r^ 

bi   isLvr^}  vrt    ** '  *-  •     !*»-  **    'r/'Aw  ■  «*  4  -    <  •»' 

3nC  r*<t  viiv  '..II*.*'.    ii-.r    i-i,'»»r."*-,i-i,'     itf 

-  ixr  Wr*.     i:  1  '  i' ■  1 « V   !i  1  «/^u    ;^  -,*  •  *    . - 1  i*<  *  1*4- 

yO^     lit     itl"  Hi'.niitrU-        I-.:      i«    -  ■  »       i«i  •  v 
iltCilrl    r.  :il  li'       '1**     ':«■■■     I*'    '". /«.'^- *"-*.■< 

iCUt     **t:<V'l      i       Ji   ■  V     •    -I  #  ■  1     .4.      'lii    /*/.•-«. 


oxT^Und  \M^  hs\iw">Mck  *^c^\w*  \hv^  \^^^ 

Kccichin);  Ohdu  he  |m\hh^m\s\  \\\\\\  h<i* 
invcfiti)i{^tuM\9k  in  \\w  iu\v\\\\\.^h\>«  NUtW 
monihH  K\KW\  he  \\k\\\  if\\\\\\\\  \>\\\^  ^\\\ 
attci  K\  K\\\\\\\\^  \\\\\\  Uvn  p\\\\\\,  he  ^lln 
c\»vr«rtl  Chck(M\»  \\hi\  h  \^  how  \\\\\\  \\\ 
phvsici{U)?<  (ho  \\\\\\\\  wwa  \\\\\\\\\\ 
c\|H^hU*»n  pcncth^b'd  ^,\^>^\  hilh^^  \\\\ 
the  Anu^^on,  tind  \\\  \\w  wildi  iduhml 
nnpcurttdbh'   |un>{l«ct  \\\    lh»>    MihU^Mii 

liver    dlwMivcird     \\w      diMu     NbHIihH, 

which  now  kuc^  hitn  iiilllliinti  nl   hilU 
nnnnullv  hn    (hr  1  nu'  i«(  iht'iMnidlmH 

HeHidcH  (hrrir,  eS|H  ililinnci  hi(\  »'^'^|(hUM| 

the  Jun^h*^  (d  Indiii  Mild  Ahlin  Th^-v 
have  ^\\\\\^  httti  (lie  wild  liiliilni  id  Aim 
tinllii,  mid  MtMiHt^  (lif>  liii|fli-  hliifidti  mI 
the  mHitliriii  m«»(ti.  Th^  v  lifiv^  m-MMhMl 
China  ittid  |it|tMti,  mimI  \\\\w\  SsW  mvVMV 
roiinlrlrfi. 

K)\\it*  th««  nt»1»'HM|t9  \\\u  Qii  iM«^d(  tl  Ia 
only  fi  M^'p  lo  llfi'  |/fMd  |dll  MMiMHfMf* 
b/i>fi  in  IMf«dl.  In  M  |/fMH  ^/mmi  \\\m\ 
\\\\\\\i\p%  »nd  llMMfdH^  w)Mf  mk^MWs^M^ 
^\^p^p  Ww  flir  i<i  fdl^d  Willi  Ass^S  \m\ 
whirling;  nplliH^^^i,  \S\^  ^^*mfi  iUnift^^ 
iff  iU*'  niofr  4fHh*'  |/MI  )#  l^^ffir    Off^ 

umkiujc  fft  piSU  m  H  tUff^p  mitt  ^  >^/  ^ 
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and  jingling  with  bracelets  and  chains 
and  bangles.  There  is  also  **  Lame 
Lena,"  the  machine  hand,  so-called  not 
to  call  attention  to  her  club  foot,  but 
to  distinguish  her  from  **  Long  Lena," 
who  also  belongs  to  Phoebe's  crowd. 
And  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least 
important,  is  **  black  Mamie,"  a  small, 
wistful-eyed  Italian  child  and  **turner- 
in  "  to  a  stripper  whom  they  refer  to  as 
Adrienne. 

After  these  brief  introductions  are 
made  there  follows  a  friendly  exchange 
of  pickles  and  cake,  and  "  Goldy  " 
Courtleigh  distributes  the  lukewarm 
contents  of  a  broken -nosed  tea  pot, 
which  is  constantly  replenished  by  ap- 
plication to  the  hot  water  faucet.  I  am 
still  lost  in  wonder  as  to  why  this  big, 
dark,  swarthy  creature  in  the  tattered 
shirtwaist  should  bear  a  name  so  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  her  natural  char- 
acteristics, when  she  jumps  up  with  a 
shriek,  and  the  tea  pot  falls  to  the  floor 
in  a  hundred  pieces. 

•*  Hot  air!"  cries  Phoebe.  **  Hot 
air!  Hot  air!"  Everybody  laughs, 
and  *  *  Goldy  "  drops  into  her  seat  again, 
pale  and  trembling. 

**  Glory,  I  thought  that  was  the  fire 
alarm!  Well  youse  needn't  laugh, 
youse  girls  needn't.  If  you'd  been 
through  what  I  was,  you  wouldn't." 

I  turn  to  Phoebe  and  she  explains 
that  '*  Goldy  "  is  one  of  the  survivors 
of  a  big  fire  in  a  certain  box  factory 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  her  sister  was 
lost,  and  that  **  ever  since  then  she 
jumps  and  hollers  every  time  she  hears 
so  much  as  a  street  car  bell." 

"  We'd  never  get  out  of  this  place  if 
a  fire  was  to  break  out  here,"  Goldy 
continues,  still  holding  both  hands  over 
her  heart.  *'Why  this  place  is  worse 
even  then  Greenberg's,"  and  the  girl 
shuddered  as  she  began  to  gather  up 
the  remains  of  her  spilled  lunch.  Since 
the  mention  of  the  word  fire  the  girls, 
including  Phoebe,  have  grown  strangely 
quiet,  and  between  deeply  drawn 
breaths  they  begin  to  exchange  har- 
rowing tales  of  accident  from  fire  that 
they  had  either  experienced  themselves 
or  that  had  occurred  to  people  they 
knew.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  fire 
was  a  spectre,  a  terror  peculiar  to  their 


employment.  And  well  it  might  be,  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  up  and  down  the 
great  room  filled  with  thin,  dry  paste- 
board boxes,  which  would  burn  like  flax. 
It  was  indeed  as  Goldy  said.  There 
seemed  no  escape  from  this  big  tinder- 
box,  when  one  imagined  it  in  flames. 
The  building  which  is  of  light,  crumb- 
ling old  brick  has  floors  and  partitions 
of  thin  pine,  and  there  are  seven  floors 
filled  with  the  same  inflammable  sub- 
stance as  that  on  our  story. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  a  real 
fire  was  to  happen , ' '  said  little  *  *  Black 
Mamie, "  "  I  always  faint  dead  away  when 
the  fire  engines  come.  I  did  that  twice 
now."  Gladys  laughed,  and  turned  to 
**  Lame  Lena." 

*  *  Do  vou  mind  that  time  we  tried  to 
jump  out  of  the  second  story  window 
down  at  Morrisy's  when  they  had  the 
fire  next  door?" 

**Hot  air,"  yelled  Phoebe. 

**  Yes,  and  do  you  mind,  too,  how 
they  had  a  fire  their  own  selves  not  two 
days  after  we  left  ?'  * 

**  Hot  air  1  Hot  air  I"  louder  than 
ever. 

* '  Was  that  the  same  one  that  Beccie 
Schwartz's  little  sister  was  killed  in  ?" 
somebody  asked  and  received  a  grave 
nod  in  the  affirmative,  while  even 
Phoebe's  face  grew  solemn  and  she  for- 
got to  cry  **  Hot  air." 

Although  we  are  allowed  a  half  hour, 
the  lunches  are  swallowed  quickly  by 
most  of  the  girls,  who  are  eager  to  steal 
away  to  a  sequestered  bower  among  the 
boxes  and  there  lose  themselves  in  pa- 
per-backed romance.  A  few,  however, 
of  less  literary  taste  remain  behind  to 
nibble  ice-cream  sandwiches  and  to  gos- 
sip about  everything  that  can  happen 
within  their  more  or  less  sordid  and 
always  hard  lives.  Dress,  masquerade 
balls  and  murders  vie  with  each  other  in 
interesting  details.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  talk  regarding  '  *  steady 
company"  and  **  gentlemen  friends," 
as  the  mill-girl  invariably  insists  upon 
labeling  all  her  male  acquaintances,  but 
close  observation  soon  convinces  one 
that  men  do  not  occupy  the  minds  of 
these  girls  nearly  so  much  as  one  would 
naturally  expect.  Indeed  you  might 
say  that  the  average  boxmaker  is  sin- 
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day  for  everybody.  We  ought  to  make 
more  than  a  dollar  to-day  if  we  work 
good  and  hard.  Phoebe  says  you're  a 
hustler." 

Our  job  is  that  of  finishing  five  hun- 
dred ruching  boxes.  Juliette  urges  me 
frequently  to  hurry,  as  we  are  away  be- 
hind with  the  order.  I  soon  discover 
that  for  all  her  Proudfoot  blood  and 
gentle  breeding  she  is  a  harder  task 
master  than  the  good-natured  but  plebe- 
ian Phoebe.  Her  obvious  greed  for 
every  moment  of  my  time,  for  every 
possible  effort  of  my  strength  and  en- 
ergy I  gladly  excuse,  however,  when 
she  rev^s  the  fact  that  all  her  surplus 
earnings  go  toward  the  support  of  a 
certain  mission  Sunday-school  in  which 
she  is  a  teacher.  The  conversation 
drifts  from  church  matters  to  my  own 
personal  affairs. 

**  Isn't  it  awful  lonesome  living  alone 
in  a  room  ?'* 

**  How  did  you  know  I  lived  in  a 
room?"  I  inquire  in  surprise,  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  had  been 
the  subject  of  ill-natured  gossip. 

**  Oh,  Annie  ICinzer  told  me.  Say, 
I  wouldn't  tell  her  anything  about  your 
affairs.  She's  an  awful  clack.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  come  and  room  with  me  ?' ' 

"With  you?"  I  am  half  pleased, 
half  timid. 

*  *  Yes.     I '  ve  got  plenty  of  room.  * ' 
'*  Perhaps  I  couldn't  afford  it." 

*  *  Yes ,  you  can .  I  don ' t  put  on  style. 
It  won't  cost  us  more  than  Si. 50  a 
week  for  each — ^rent,  eating  and  every- 
thing else.  I  was  thinking,  as  you're 
a  learner,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you  can  make  much,  and  you'd  be  glad 
to  go  hal vets  with  somebody .  Two  can 
always  live  cheaper  than  one." 

A  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  !  It  is  in- 
deed cheaper  than  I  am  now  living.  I 
have  only  $1.35  in  my  purse,  the  rent 
of  the  little  room  at  Mrs.  Johnston's 
expires  to-night,  and  pay  day,  for  me, 
is  still  a  week  off.  And  so  I  accept  the 
proposition,  and  by  lunch  time  the  news 
is  all  over  the  factory  that  the  new  girl 
will  be  Juliette's  roommate.  Annie 
Kinzer,  everybody  in  fact,  approves. 

Meanwhile,  we  "comer"  and  "tis- 
sue "  and  "lace  "  and  "label."  High- 
er and  higher  grows  our  pasteboard  cas- 


tle, which  we  build  as  children  pile  up 
brightly-colored  blocks.  At  eleven  Juli- 
ette sends  me  below  for  trimmings. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  job  ?"  asks 
the  young  fellow  who  fills  my  order. 
This  is  strictly  conventional  and  I  re- 
spond in  kind .  While  Charlie  cuts  tapes 
and  counts  labels  he  makes  the  most 
of  his  opportunity  to  chat.  Dismissing 
the  weather  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  boxmaking  as  a 
trade,  with  brief  comment,  he  diplomat- 
ically steers  the  talk  along  personal  and 
social  lines  by  suggesting,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sigh,  the  probability  that  I  shall 
not  always  be  a  box  maker.  I  reply 
heartily  that  I  hope  not,  which  only 
precipitates  another  question  :  "  Is  the 
day  set  yet?''  My  amused  negative  to 
the  latter  and  intimation  which  Charlie 
interprets  as  meaning  that  I  hav^e  no 
"steady,"  are  gratefully  received  and 
warrant  the  suggestion  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  I  like  to  go  to  balls. 

"  My  pleasure  club  has  a  blow-out 
next  Sunday  night,"  he  remarks  signifi- 
cantly, as  I  gather  up  my  trimmings 
and  depart. 

During  my  five  minutes'  absence  tne 
most  exciting  event  of  the  day  has 
passed  into  boxmaking  annals.  Adri- 
enne,  the  stripper,  has  just  been  carried 
away,  unconscious  and  with  two  bleed- 
ing finger  stumps,  which,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  had  been  cut  off  in 
her  machine.  Although  their  work 
does  not  allow  them  to  stop  a  moment, 
her  companions  are  all  loud  in  sympathy 
for  this  misfortune,  which  is  not  rare. 
Little  "Black  Mamie,"  the  unfortunate 
girl's  tumer-in  and  fellow- worker  for 
two  years,  weeps  bitterly  as  she  wipes 
away  the  blood  from  the  long,  shining 
knife,  and  prepares  to  take  the  place  of 
her  old  superior,  with  its  increased  wage 
of  $5.50  a  week.  The  little  girl  has 
been  making  only  $3.25,  and  so,  as  Juli- 
ette remarks,  "  It's  a  pretty  bad  acci- 
dent that  don't  bring  good  to  some- 
body." 

"  Did  they  take  her  away  in  a  car- 
riage?" Juliette  asks  of  Goidy  Court- 
leigh,  who  has  stopped  a  moment  to 
rest  at  our  table. 

"  Well,  I  should  say!  What's  the 
use  of  getting  your   fingers  whacked 
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of  nails  on  all  sides  are  their  street  gar- 
ments—a collection  of  covert  cloth  jack- 
ets, light  tan  automobile  coats,  black  silk 
box  coats  trimmed  in  white  lace,  raglans 
and  any  other  style  of  fashionable  wrap 
that  might  be  cheaply  imitated.  Sand- 
wiched among  the  street  garments  are 
the  trained  skirts  and  evening  bodices 
of  the  ** Moonlight  Maids''  of  the 
night  before,  which  will  be  again  dis- 
ported at  some  other  pleasure  club  fes- 
tivity this  Easter  evening  now  drawing 
near.  Along  the  walls  are  ranged  the 
high-heeled  shoes  and  slippers,  a  bewil- 
dering display  of  gilt  buckles  and  velvet 
bows,  each  pair  waiting  patiently  for  the 
swollen,  tired  feet  of  their  owner  to  car- 
ry them  away  to  the  ball.  The  hats  on 
the  shelf  above  are  in  strict  accord  with 
the  gowns  and  the  cloaks  and  the  foot- 
gear— a  gorgeous  assortment  of  Easter 
millinery,  wherein  the  beflowered  and 
beplumed  and  bestreamered  picture-hat 
predominates. 

I  hurry  back  to  my  scrubbing,  and 
as  we  move  around  on  our  aching  knees 
slopping  the  steaming  soapsuds  right 
and  left  over  the  filthy  floor,  which  is 
so  filthy  that  it  would  take  a  dozen 
scrubbings  to  clean  it  properly,  I  find 
mjrself  breathing,  almost  unconsciously, 
a  humble  little  prayer  that  the  pleasure 
which  ray  workmates  get  out  of  all  this 
gaudy  finery  may  be  as  great  as  the 
day's  work  which  earned  it  was  long 
and  hard.  And  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

At  last  we  are  done.  The  big  loft, 
smelling  strongly  of  soap  and  wet 
pasteboard,  is  left  in  the  quiet  and 
shadow  of  the  early  spring  evening — a 
quiet  broken  only  by  hurrying  feet  and 
a  sliadow  pierced  by  one  solitary  sun- 
beam that  somehow  has  managed  to 
penetrate  far  enough  to  dance  all  over 
poor  Adrienne's  machine  and  to  play 
a  moment  with  the  long,  bright  knife. 
One  by  one  we  tramp  down  stairs  and 
*'  xing  out  "  on  the  register.  My  new 
room-mate  says  never  a  word  until  we 
have  turned  out  of  Bleecker  street  into 
Broadway.  Then,  drawing  her  shabby 
golf  cape  about  her  bent  shoulders,  she 
remarked,  without  the  formality  of  even 
an  apology  :  — 

**  Say,  Rose  Fortune,  the  girls  was 


all  laughing  at  you  behind  your  back 
to-day." 

*  *  Why  ?  What  ?"  I  asked  in  pained 
surprise.  **What  did  I  do  that  was 
wrong?" 

**  Why,  you  walk  so  funny.  What 
makes  you  walk  that  way  ?  Why  don't 
you  walk  like  I  do  ?  Set  your  feet  firm 
and  solid  on  the  ground.  Now  watch 
me,"  and  she  trod  a  few  paces  ahead, 
bidding  me  follow.  As  I  watched  her 
long,  lank  body  pitching  and  tossing 
forward,  propelled  as  it  was  by  a  nerv- 
ous jerk  first  of  one  leg  then  of  another; 
as  I  watched  her  implant  her  large,  ill- 
shod  feet  on  the  pavement,  heel  first,  I 
recognized  the  characteristic  gait  of  the 
girls  at  Springer's.  My  chagrin  at  be- 
ing the  object  of  their  ridicule  gave  way 
to  a  lively  interest  in  Juliette's  unprece- 
cedented  system  of  physical  grace. 

**  You  must  put  your  feet  down  firm. 
It's  dead  easy  when  you  know  how. 
Now  when yo24' re  walking  you'd  scarce- 
ly think  you  was  walking  at  all.  Vou 
just  kind  of  move  along.  Your  feet 
hardly  seems  to  tetch  the  ground." 

•*But,"  I  attempted  to  remonstrate, 
**  you  ought  to  know  that  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  walk — the  lighter  ^d 
easier  the  better." 

Remonstrance  was  useless,  however, 
as  I  soon  discovered.  Juliette's  preju- 
dices were  strong,  and  her  views  were 
just  right  and  her  customs  just  right,  be- 
cause she  could  not  imagine  any  one 
thinking  or  doing  differently.  She 
looked  at  me  contemptuously  for  pre- 
suming to  doubt  her. 

'*Well,  if  that's  the  right  way  to 
walk,"  she  went  on  to  argue,  **  what's 
the  reason  vou  don't  see  none  of  the 
other  girl's  doing  it  ?  They  all  walk 
heavy,  like  I  do,  and  put  down  their 
heels.     That  shows  it's  the  rijL»ht  way." 

We  walked  in  silence  for  a  few  blocks 
and  I  supposed  the  physical  culture  les- 
son at  an  end,  when  she  suddenly  blurt- 
ed out : — 

**  And,  if  you  don't  get  mad,  I'd  like 
to  tell  vou  something  else  you  don't  do 
right."' 

**  Oh,  certainly  not." 

**Well,  then,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  it's  the  way  you  stand." 

**The    way    I    stand!"    I    exclaim 
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aghast,  wondering  what  possible  fault 
she  can  find  with  me  on  that  score,  for 
I  may  add  right  here  that  when  I  stand 
I  am  as  straight  as  a  poplar  tree,  in 
fact  that  I  have  a  phenomenally  erect 
carriage.  I  mentally  compare  my  own 
straight. flat  back  and  high,  roomy  chest 
with  those  of  poor  Juliette  and  her 
companions  at  the  factory,  all  of  them 
sunken  and  bent  with  their  years  of 
hard  toil, and  hiding  my  irritation  as  best 
I  can  I  ask,  perhaps  a  little  stiffly: — 

**  What*s  the  matter  with^he  way  I 
stand  ?' ' 

**  You  look  like  a  telegraph  pole," 
was  the  blunt  answer.  *  *  You're  too 
straight.  Now  you  don't  see  us  stand 
that  way,  do  you,  now  honest  ?' ' 

I  agree  readily  that  never  have  I 
seen  any  girl  at  Springer's  box  factory 
stand  as  I  stand. 

**0f  course  you  don't.  They  all 
stand,  well — well — they  just  stand  sort 
of  easy  and  natural.  But  I  suppose 
everybody  in  the  country  walks  and 
stands  like  you  do.  Farmers  have  such 
queer  notions.  But  I  guess  you'll  learn 
if  you  just  take  notice  and  try,"  and 
with  that  the  lecture  ended,  and  we 
walked  on  in  silence  once  more.  I  was 
still  wondering  far  more  seriously  than 
poor  Juliette  imagined,  how  long  it 
would  be  before  my  elastic  step  should 
have  disappeared  in  the  boxmaker's 
heavy,  unsightly  tread;  how  long  be- 
fore my  straight  figure  should  be  warped 
and  bended  like  the  boxmaker's — that 
figure  which  I  had  been  mean  enough, 
in  a  vain  moment,  to  compare  even  men- 


tally with  that  of  the  poor,  strange, 
mistaken  creature,  who,  with  -all  her 
strangeness,  had  yet  offered  to  help  me 
solve  the  problem  of  existence  in  this 
great  city  and  I  begin  to  feel  like  a 
criminal  for  that  bit  of  vanity. 

On,  and  on,  and  on  we  walked,  I 
knew  not  whither.  Out  of  one  dark, 
ugly  street  into  another  still  darker  and 
uglier,  across  patches  of  park  dropped 
here  and  there  to  relieve  the  squalor, 
under  the  trellisses  of  elevated  railroads, 
I  followed  unquestioningly  that  tall 
woman  in  the  shabby  golf  cape.  When 
we  have  passed  into  a  street  more 
wretched  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in 
New  York,  a  street  filled  with  the 
thunders  of  the  overhanging  elevated 
railroad,  Juliette  breaks  the  long,  long 
silence. 

*'  I  hope  though,"  she  says,  her  loose 
lips  parting  in  a  smile  that  is  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  is  pitiful,"  I  hope  though 
you  don't  go  off  like  my  last  room- 
mate." 

**  Why,  what  did  she  do  ?"  I  ask. 

*'  Went  crazy.  Stark,  raving  crazy 
the  very  first  night.  I  guess  she  had 
to  work  too  hard  at  her  job.  I  couldn't 
do  nothing  with  her,  and  the  next 
morning  they  sent  her  to  the  Island." 

•*  To  the  island  ?**  I  repeat.  "  What 
island." 

**  Why  just  *  the  island,'  the  place 
where  they  send  crazy  people  is  that 
have  no  folks  of  their  own , ' '  and  here 
Juliette  turned  into  the  door  of  a  shabby 
house  which  she  informed  me  was  our 
destination . 


TO    POLLT 

By  ELLA  MIDDLETON  TYBOUT 


The  twinkling  stars  in  midnight  skies 
Are  not  so  bright  as  Polly* s  eyeSy 

When  they  are  not  cast  down ; 
And  when  they  are,  their  beauty  flashes 
From  'neath  two  rows  of  drooping  lashes. 

And  Polly* s  eyes  are  brown. 


The  crimson  edge  of  clouer  tips 
Is  not  so  red  as  Polly*  s  lips, 

IVhose  cuiues  my  soul  beguile; 
And  all  the  world  is  filled  with  light, 
Although  the  sun  appegrs  less  bright 

When  Polly  deigns  to  smile. 


That  lit  tie  dimple  in  her  cheek 
Plays  merry  games  of  hide  and  seek, 

A  nd  sometimes  fades  from  view; 
My  dream  of  greatest  eatthly  bliss 
Is  to  pursue  it  with  a  kiss. 

Ah,  Polly  !  would  that  do  ? 


THE  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


By  EDITH  S.  MACLEOD 


tOK,"  said  I   ooe   morning 
at  the  breakfast  table,  "do 
you  kuow  what  day  it  will 
be  next  Wednesday  ?" 
Tom  ate  a  few  mouthfuls 
in  meditative  silence  before  he 
answered  : — 
"So  it  will." 

That  is  the  way  with  Tom.  He  al- 
ways understands. 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  do?"  I  per- 
sisted. 

' '  Probably  I  shall  work  all  day  in  the 
office  and  you  in  the  kitchen.  That's 
what  we'll  do," 

"I  propose,"  I  contiuued,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  this  bitter  out- 
burst, "that  you  get  off  early  and  we 
go  to — to — " 

My  face  was  beaming.  Tom  sat  with 
a  piece  of  steak  upraised  on  his  fork 
waiting  for  the  end  of  my  sentence. 

"  To  Sandy  Beach  !"  I  finished. 

Now  Sandy  Beach  had  been  a  favor- 
ite resort  for  us  both  in  that  golden  time 
when  we  were  first  engaged,  and  the 
very  sound  of  the  name,  I  could  see,  sent 
a  responsive  thrill  through  Tom's  being. 
To  visit  a  place  mem- 
orable for  past  joys  on 
the  anniversary  of  one's 
marriage  was  a  distinct 
piece  of  inspiration  on 
my  part,  and  I  felt  it  so 
when  Tom   rose   from 
his  seat   and,   bowing 
grandly   in    my   direc- 
tion, addressed  an  im- 
aginary  audience:   "I 
move  that  we  give  the 
president    a    vote    of 
thanks  for  this  highly 
interesting    sugges- 
tion !" 

After  that  we  com- 
menced to  remember 
things.  "  The  band 
played'  O  Promise  Me!' 
Do  you  remember, 
Tom?   And  the  moon- 


the  people — how  amusing  that  old  lady 
vras  who  glared  at  us  when  she  caught 
us  spooning, ' '  and  so  on. 
And  thus  it  was  planned. 
The  eighth  of  Septemljer  dawned  clear 
and  bright,  and  my  heart  was  gay  as  I 
washed  the  dishes  after  breakfast,  I 
felt  so  sgutimeutal  that  I  hummed  "  O 
Promise  Me"  at  intervals  all  through 
the  forenoon. 

I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  Totn. 
Of  course,  it  was  unavoidable  ;  but  the 
little  car  station  where  we  had  planned 
to  meet  was  not  a  diverting  place.  I 
had  forgotten  to  take  any  thick  wraps, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  wind  had  turned 
to  the  East.  When  Tom  arrived,  per- 
spiring and  uervous,  just  two  minutes 
after  the  car  had  gone  out,  somehow  I 
did  not  feel  in  exactly  a  good  humor, 

"We'll  have  to  wait  fifteen  minutes," 
was  my  rather  tactless  greeting, 

"  Cau't  help  it."  Tom  fell  into  a 
seat,  squeezing  me  against  a  very  pon- 
derous woman  who  was  reading  a  novel, 
apparently  oblivious  to  all  outside.  She 
did  not  move,  though  there  was  plenty 
of  room  on  the  other  side  of  her. 

' '  Do  wipe  your  face," 
I  implored.  "Haveyou 
got  a  coat?" 

"No,  of  course  not." 
Tom  looked  his  con- 
tempt. ' '  Thermometer 
at  sei-entyfive  degrees 
and  yuu  talk  of  coats  ! 
Say,  but  I'm  tired  !  I 
had  some  work  come  in 
the  la.st  thing,  and  I 
thought  I  should  never 
get  off.  You  look  a  lit- 
tle dragged  yourself," 
he  observed  with  a  con- 
cerned glance  at  me. 
Now  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  that 
makes  me  feel  out  of 
sorts  it  is  to  be  told  that 
I  look  tired  or  ill.  It 
I'et  blanket 


light  on  thebeach!  And  " T  had  to  wait  a  long  titne  for  Tom."  had  descended  on   niy 
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**  Quarter  of  seven.'* 

I  laughed.  It  was  the  only  thing  to 
do.  In  a  moment  we  were  both  shaking 
with  merriment  and  fatigue. 

'*  Heavens,  Bess!  Don*t  you  smell 
fish?"  Tom  stopped  laughing  and 
sniffed.  Sure  enough  a  faint  scent  as 
of  fried  lobster  was  wafted  through 
froui  an  adjoining  room. 

**  This  is  too  much.  Isn't  there  any 
way  for  us  to  escape,  quietly  withdraw, 
or  something?"  Tom's  hand  was  on 
the  latch  of  the  door.  For  a  minute  a 
wild  idea  of  flight  also  took  possession 
of  me,  but  the  next  moment  I  recovered 
my  self-control. 

**  No,  Tommy,  she'd  see  you.  Be- 
sides, she'd  never  forgive  us.  She  has 
longed  to  see  more  of  you,  and  we  are 
really  giving  her  pleasure.*' 

**  I  wish  it  was  mutual,"  said  Tom 
fervently. 

At  exactly  seven  o'clock  came  the 
welcome  summons  to  supper.  I  was 
hungry  enough  to  eat  anything,  but 
Tom's  withering  glance  at  the  objec- 
tionable lobster  might  have  spoiled  it 
where  it  stood,  if  that  had  been  possible. 
He  would  only  eat  a  baked  potato,  and 
Cousin  Ella  was  much  concerned  about 
his  health.  Did  he  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion ?  If  so,  had  he  tried  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  ?  She  told  of  a  friend,  a 
clergyman,  who  had  been  complete- 
ly cured  of  a  very  dreadful  form  of  dys- 
pepsia by  these  same  little  tablets. 

At  this  Tom  began  making  fun  of  all 
patent  medicines,  with  wholesale  bitter 
condemnation  of  the  whole  list.  He 
even  gave  a  side  hit  at  the  more  popu- 
lar systems  of  Physical  Culture,  with  a 
satirical  reference  in  passing  to  vege- 
tarianism and  other  food  fads.  These 
were  Cousin  Ella's  pet  theories,  and  her 
face  grew  longer  and  longer  as  he  went 
on.  After  supper  she  did  not  urge  us 
to  stav.  She  gave  me  a  pamphlet  called 
**  The  Fat  of  the  Land,"  and  told  me  in 
confidence,  out  of  Tom's  hearing,  that 
she  thought  he  would  find  himself  mis- 
taken. She  also  asked  me  if  I  was 
really  happy — in  a  pitying  kind  of  way. 

It  was  a  subdued  couple  that  sat  in 
the  electric  car  some  minutes  later 
speeding  homeward.  I  was  too  tired 
and  cold  to  laugh.  About  half-way 
home  it  began  to  drizzle — an  easterly 
storm  which  had  come  to  stay.    On  the 


way  up  the  hill  to  our  own  little  house, 
which  I  confess  had  never  seemed  so 
dear  before,  Tom  suddenly  stopped  and 
commenced  hunting  in  his  pockets. 
The  blank  despair  which  spread  over 
his  face  as  he  came  to  the  last  one  was 
enough  to  tell  nie  the  awful  truth. 

*'  You  haven't  lost  the  key  !" 

"Well,  what  does  it  look  like?" 
he  snarled.  "  Plague  take  it,  I  left  it 
in  my  other  coat  pocket." 

**What  shall  we  do?"  My  tones 
were  plaintive. 

**  Oh,  there  are  the  windows." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  Tom 
went  systematically  along  the  piazza 
trying  the  windows.  He  took  a  ladder 
from  the  back-yard,  next  door,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  tlie  others.  I  have 
always  prided  myself  on  my  carefulness 
about  locking  things  up,  and  this  was 
no  exception.  We  stood  on  the  piazza 
and  gazed  through  the  senseless  glass 
at  our  cozy  little  living  room,  and  it  was 
like  looking  into  Paradise,  from  that 
other  place  without,  where  are  *'  dogs  " 
and  other  horrible  things.  It  must 
have  been  several  moments  that  we 
stared  in  silence.  Then  Tom  put  his 
arm  protectingly  around  my  shoulders. 

'*  It'll  have  to  be  done!"  said  he. 
**  Wait  here  a  minute."  He  returned 
presently  with  a  huge  stone.  '*  Stand 
back,  Bess  !"  he  commanded.  With  all 
his  might  he  hurled  it  at  the  window — 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  stood  at  the 
front  door  bidding  me  enter.  *  *  Wel- 
come home  !"  he  cried  joyfully,  though 
he  had  cut  his  hand  on  the  glass. 

He  lit  up  all  the  rooms,  and  then  re- 
turned to  me. 

**  Why,  you're  crying  !  What's  the 
matter  B^sie  ?" 

"A's  such  a  miserable  failure,"  I 
moaned.  *  *  We  used  to  have  good  times. 
That  fellow  and  girl  on  the  beach  had  a 
good  time.  It's  because  we  are  grown 
older  and  more  critical,  and  don't  feel 
the  same."  I  was  sobbing  on  Tom's 
shoulder. 

He  smoothed   my  hair.     **Do    you 
want  to  go  back  to  that  stage?"  he 
inquired  very  gently. 
"No,  but—" 

Tom  built  a  fire  in  the  stove.  From 
the  depths  of  the  refrigerator  he  brought 
forth  a  large  bowl  of  lamb  broth.  With 
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a  plate  apiece  of  steaming  broth  we 
sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  kitchen 
table  and  ate  in  comfortable  silence, 
while  the  rain  pattered  on  the  window 
panes. 

"  This  is  better  than  Cousin  Ella's 
fried  lobster,"  said  I.  Tom  laid  down 
bis  spoon  and  reached  his  hand  across 
the  table. 

"  Shake,"  said  he. 

Another  silence. 

Presently  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  contented  sniJle. 

"  Bess,   if   there's    any    celebration 


eqnal  to  sitting  together  in  our  own 
little  home,  with  no  fiiss,  suggest  it, 
please  ?"  said  he. 

"  You're  right,"  said  I. 

"  You  may  talk  about  Love's  yonng 
dream  as  much  as  you  please,"  be  con- 
tinued, "but  the  kind  of  dream  that 
would  moke  one  really  tnjoy  a  train  of 
ill-luck  such  as  we  went  through  this 
afternoon,  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is 
only  fit  for  the  insane  asylum,  or  the 
hospital.  I'm  glad  I  have  passed  it. 
Three  cheers  for  September  eighth  !" 

And  I  joined. 


DOMESTICITIES 

By  J.  J.   BELL 


MRS.  m'CRAE  attends  A  JUMBLE  SALE 


**T  NEVER  gaed  to  a   jungle  sale 

I  afore,"  remarked  Mrs.  M'Crae  as 

she  and  her  friend,  both  dressed  in 

their  best,  stepped  out  of  the  close  into 

the  street,  which  was  bright  with  the 

afternoon  sunshine. 

"  Weel,  it's  no'  the  first  time  I've 
been  at  a /KM  Wr  sale,"  returned  Mrs. 
Murray  smiling.  "  No'  that  I'm  whit 
jre  might  ca'  a  frequenter  o'  jumble 
sales,"  she  added.  "  But  whiles  ye  get 
a  bargain,  an' — " 

"  Ye're  shair  there's  no'  gaun  to  be 
ony  rattles.  Mistress  Murray  ?"  Mrs. 
H'Crae  interrupted  anxiously. 

"  Na,  na.     I  tell't  ye  afore  there  wnd 


be  nae  raffles,  so  ye  needna  be  feart, 
Mistress  M'Crae.  Yer  man  cudna 
ha'e  ony  objections  at  ye  gaun  to 
the  jumble  s^e.  Ye  see,  a  jumble  sale 
is  a  vera  different  thing  to  a  bazanr. 
Near  9'  the  things  at  a  bazaur  is  new  ; 
but  a'  the  things  at  a  jumble  sale  is 
auld,  'Deed,  ay  !  Some  o'  them's  gey 
auld  I  But  then  ithers  is  no'  £at 
auld.  Gentry  folk  is  no'  needin'  to 
weer  holes  in  their  claes,  an'  I've  seen 
rale  nice-like  things  gaun  dirt  chape. 
I  mind  the  last  sale  I  wis  at — na,  I'm 
wrang  ;  it  wis  the  yin  afore.  Weel, 
there  wis  a  young  leddy's  hat — a  beau- 
tiful hat — an'  it  wis  nae  stranger  to  me, 
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it  is  always  best  to  get  the  rhyme  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible. 

This  brings  me  to  my  subject  and  the  first 
lesson  of  the  Hanna  Correspondence  School 
of  Poetry.  I  teach  by  what  may  be  called  the 
Rapid  Method,  which  is  similar  to  the  Pho- 
netic Method  of  learning  foreign  languages. 

LBSSON  I— RHYME  AND    MBTBR. 

Ordinarily  poets  spend  much  valuable  time 
learning  the  rules  of  meter  and  rhyme.  This 
is  unnecessary.  Every  rhyme  and  every  style 
of  meter  has  already  been  used.  It  is  a  waste 
of  energy,  then,  for  the  poet  to  hope  to  create 
new  rhymes  or  new  meters.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  the 
rhymes  and  the  meter  of  some  dead  poet  who 
cannot  sue  for  damages.  Let  the  begin ner  get 
a  bopk  of  poems  and  open  it  at  random.  Take 
the  first  eight  lines  at  the  top  of  the  right 
hand  page,  and  construct  your  poem,  using 
the  meter  and  rhymes  of  those  eight  lines. 
This,  in  one  moment,  does  away  with  all 
neceiaity  for  filling  the  mind  with  tiresome 
ns]ea,«nd  assures  the  use  of  rhymes  sanc- 
tioned by  eminent  authority. 

For  example  I  open  my  ** Anthology  of  Bn- 
gUah  Vene  "  at  random  and  read : — 

**  A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  liad  no  human  fears ; 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 
No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees ; 
Roird  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees  1" 

—  Wordsworth. 

If  we  analyze  this  we  find  that  the  meter 
runs  regularly  in  this  manner : — 

Te  tum^  te  /wm,  te  turn,  te  turn, 
Te  turn,  te  /m»i,  te  tum^ 
Te  /Mm,  te  /»m,  te  tufUy  te  tum^ 
Te  turn,  te  turn,  te  turn . 

And  that  the  rhymes  are :— 

seal 

fears 

feel 

years 

force 

sees 

course 

trees. 

Now  when  we  want  to  write  a  poem  we  look 
at  these  rhymes  until  they  suggest  something 
to  onr  minds.  The  first  word,  "seal,**  sug- 
gests a  poem  about  that  animal  for  the  chil- 
dren's page  of  a  Sunday  paper,  so  we  write 
the  rbjrmes  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  below  the 
other,  in  their  regular  order.    It  is  evident 


when  we  again  study  the  rhymes  that  the 
'•sear*  'tfears"  to  "feel**  the  "years,**  but 
that  when  something  comes  in  "force  **  the 
seal  "  sees '*  and  thinks  its  best "  course**  is 
to  take  to  the  "trees.** 

Having  thus  secured  our  idea,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  fill  in  enough  other  words  to 
keep  the  "te  ium^  te/iw»***  running  smoothly. 
This  will  be  the  result : — 

THK  SII*I*Y  SBAI^ 

"  Unto  the  musk  ox  thus  the  seal 
Expressed  his  greatest  fears — 
•I  hope  I'll  die  before  I  feel 

The  pains  that  come  with  years.* 
Just  then  the  sealers  come  in  force — 

Then  said  the  seal — 'One  sees 
Too  late  that  schools  should  have  a  course 
To  teach  seals  to  climb  trees  1'  ** 

This  is  not  good  poetry,  nor  good  sense,  but 
one  of  the  first  things  tlie  poet  should  learn  is 
that  the  editors  of  the  Children's  Pages  prefer 
verses  of  this  sort.  Their  position  is  logical. 
"  Adults  prefer  good  poetry;  children  are  net 
adults;  therefore,  children  do  not  prefer  good 
poetry.** 

But  let  us  suppose  we  have  an  order  for  a 
poem  for  a  religious  publication,  instead  of 
for  a  children's  page.  We  write  down  our 
rhymes  as  before. 

Ahl  We  "unseal"  something  that  has 
something  to  do  with  "fears"  and  makes  us 
"feel"  something  about  "years,"  and  this 
gives  us  the  necessary  "  force  "  so  that  some- 
thing "sees'*  a  "course**  that  brings  in 
"trees.** 

We  have  here  the  motive  for  a  fine  poem.  • 
When  we  pad  it  out  we  get : — 

FAITH. 

•'Who  would  not  willingly  unseal 

Pandora's  box  of  fears, 
If  Faith  came  forth  to  bid  him  feel 

More  sure  of  future  years? 
For  Faith  alone  supplies  the  force 

To  strengthen  him  who  sees 
His  errors,  marking  all  his  course, 

Like  dead  and  withered  trees." 

This  variety  of  poem  does  not  mean  as 
much  as  it  seems  to,  which  is  a  great  point  in 
successful  poem  writing.  I  give  the  two  fol- 
lowing poems  as  examples  of  the  political 
ode,  which  bre  always  salable  in  political 
years.  In  making  these  we  proceed  as  be- 
fore : — ' 

ROOSKVKLT. 

"Come  drink  his  health  in  good  White  Seal — 
Here's  to  the  man  who  fears 
No  foe;  who  makes  the  Demmies  feel 
Worse  than  they  have  for  years! 


TT  is  four  or  five  years  now  since  the  comic  papers  began  to  hail  the  advent  of  the  automoHU 
■'■  wUh  pictures  of  motor  cars  rearing  wildly  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  horse  on  the  public 
highway.  Business  men  do  not  care  to  risk  capital  or  to  prophesy  unless  they  know,  but  they 
invested  a  good  many  millions  in  the  automobile  from  the  beginning.  Yet  business  men  understood 
very  well  that  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  could  never  be  put  on  a  permanent  industrial  basis 
by  building  **  Red  Devils  **for  millionaires  and  victorias  for  millionairesses.  The  only  people 
who  can  support  a  great  American  industry  are  people  in  moderate  circumstances ,  who  can  pay 
for  a  convenience  what  they  will  not  pay  for  a  luxury.  The  opportunity  was  a  great  one,  the 
manufacturer  seized  it,  and  the  result  is  the  mightiest  revolution  in  transportation  since  Stephen- 
son stoked  his  first  locomotive. 

The  automobile  ha^  come  to  stay.  Already  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  suburbanite  sees  himself 
emancipated  fropn  the  commutation  train  ;  the  country  doctor' s  horse  unit  not  be  hitched etemaUy 
to  the  front  post ;  the  trucking  horse  is  passing  as  certainly  as  the  horse  of  the  "  bob-tair*  car. 
Firom  a  luxury  th*  automobile  has  become  a  convenience.  From  a  convenience  it  Tvill  become  a 
necessity.  And  the  public  knows  it.  During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  among  our  readers 
muUipiyiwr  signs  oftnterest  in  the  subject  of  automobiles.  To  focus  this  interest  and  to  bring 
to  our  Public  thf  information  concerning  automobiles  which  othenvise  could  only  be  gath- 
ered piecemeal,  from  a  multitude  of  separate  sources  ;  to  give  this  information  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise way ;  to  put  before  the  prospective  buyer  all  the  cars  manufactured  by  reliable  firms, 
which  are  open  to  his  choice— in  a  word,  to  put  the  Case  for  the  Automobile  before  the  great 
American  jury— that  is  the  object  of  this  Automobile  Nmnber.—Tav,  Editors. 


AUTOMOBILE  POSSIBILITIES 

By  STEPHEN  WALLACE  MERRIHEW,  Technical  Editor  of  Motor.fForld 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  automobile  is 
destined  to  duplicate  on  the  highways  and 
the  byways  the  performance  of  the  loco- 
motive on  its  steel  tracks.  This  is  simple, 
sober  truth,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  half- 
tmth.  The  locomotive  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized machine,  the  product  of  a  century's 
ceaseless  endeavor,  which  has  resulted  in 
bringing  it  to  approximate  perfection.  Hu- 
man skill  and  ingenuity  can  go  but  little  far- 
ther in  that  particular  direction,  and  already 
the  conviction  is  forcing  itself  upon  discern- 
ing people  that  something  better  than  the 
steam  locomotive  will  soon  be  needed. 

The  automobile  is  mechanically  a  mere  in- 
fant, yet  already  it  gives  the  promise  of  de- 
veloping into  a  giant.  Originally  a  contem- 
porary of  the  steam  engine,  and  preceding 
the  locomotive,  it  suffered  from  persecution 
and  neglect  which  resulted  in  its  disappear- 
ance from  sight  for  a  century.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  its  progress  since  its  reincarnation 
is  measured  by  one  short  decade.  In  1893 
there  were  in  existence  but  a  few  experimen- 
tal machines — most  of  them  in  France  and  a 
few  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the 
(111(01110^4?  wjlj  do  for  the  indi\'idual  what  the 


locomotive  has  done  for  mankind  collectively; 
and  it  will  do  it  on  the  roads  which — good, 
bad  and  indifferent — are  now  in  existence  in 
every  civilized  country  as  well  as  in  many 
uncivilized  ones. 

The  automobile  must  be  viewed  in  three 
ways :  as  a  vehicle  of  sport,  of  pastime,  and 
of  business.  Hitherto  the  first  and  second 
have  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  attention, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  experimental 
state  of  the  machine,  its  absolute  novelty  and 
its  possibility  for  exciting  sport. 

The  racing  automobile  and  its  driver  have 
loomed  large  of  late — unduly  so.  Cars 
equipped  with  engines  of  enormous  power 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  inju- 
dicious people  and  the  logical  result  has  fol- 
lowed. But,  after  all,  the  racing  automobile 
has  wrought  the  immeasurable  improvement 
of  the  species  as  surely  as  the  training  of  run- 
ners and  trotters  has  improved  the  breed  of 
horses. 

Of  scarcely  less  value  to  the  industry  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  pastime  of  automo- 
biling.  With  a  generosity  and  prodigality 
such  as  enthusiasts  alone  are  capable  of,  a  gal- 
lant band  of  pioneer  automobilists  have 
poured  out  treasure  and  effortt 
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There  remain  tlie  business  users  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Two  or  three  years  ago  even,  they 
were  in  the  minority.  In  the  main  they  were 
actuated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  adver- 
tising from  the  novelty.  To-day  they  seek 
emancipation  from  the  domination  of  the 
horse.  They  found  ready  to  their  hands  a 
carriage  which,  if  not  exactly  ideal,  was  yet 
practical  and  practicable,  which  did  the  work 
of  three  horses  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  and 
with  a  minimum  of  the  labor. 

To-day  this  class  has  grown  enormously  and 
is  growing  with  steadily  increasing  rapidity. 
Itlft  probable  that  for  every  future  purchaser 
who  regards  his  automobile  as  a  pleasure 
vehicle  there  will  be  two  who  acquire  it  to  use 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  business  purposes. 
The  term  business  purposes  is  used  in  its 
large  sense.  The  man  who  employs  an  auto- 
mobile to  transport'  passengers — himself,  his 
family,  his  friends — is  embraced  in  it  as  well 
as  he  who  transports  goods. 

The  existing  systems  of  transportation  have 
been  revolutionized  within  a  cenlurv.  The 
railroad  fell  just  short  of  working  miracles. 
The  later  trolley  car  proved  to  be  a  fitting 
complement  to  it,  having  its  strength 
where  the  railroad  was  weak — ^in  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  linking  tliem  with  the  sub- 
urbs and  even  the  country.  The  bicycle  at 
one  time  promised  to  eclipse  the  trolley.  But, 
as  it  turned  out,  there  was  room  for  both, 
though  the  bicycle  is  still  a  growing  force, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  fourth  epoch-making  invention  is  the 
automobile.  Some  conservative  observers 
look  to  see  it  oust  the  horse,  out-distance  the 
bicycle,  and  equal  railroad  and  trolley  car. 

The  railroad  train  and  the  trolley  car  are 
circumscribed  in  their  operations  by  their 
tracks.  The  automobile  goes  wheresoever  its 
driver  wills,  and  at  a  cost  per  passenger  of 
from  one-half  to  one-sixth  that  of  the  rail- 
road. It  does  this  at  any  desired  speed — 
equalling  at  will  the  horse  in  slowness,  the 
locomotive  in  swiftness.  It  is  always  ready, 
can  start  on  a  journey  of  one  mile  or  a  thou- 
sand at  a  moment's  notice,  needs  but  one 
person  to  operate  it  and  provides  accommo- 
dations for  from  two  to  six  or  more  passen- 
gers. The  choice  of  routes  is  world-wide,  and 
it  can  rise  superior  to  considerations  of  weath- 
er. In  short,  there  are  no  bounds  to  its  capa- 
bilities, no  appreciable  limit  to  its  usefulness. 

In  considering  the  permanency  of  the  auto- 
Qiobite.  tb^  biCTCl^  jnevitably  invites  com- 


parison. Much  that  is  said  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  automobile  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  bicycle.  The  analogy  is  close,  the 
resemblance  striking — up  to  a  certain  point ; 
that  reached,  it  falls  completely  to  the  ground. 
The  bicycle  has  for  its  mainspring  of  action 
human  physical  endeavor.  The  automobile 
does  all  that  tlie  bicycle  does  and  does  it  with- 
out physical  exertion.  It  is  a  machine,  pure 
and  simple,  tireless,  exhaustless. 

To-day  the  automobile  is  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  reliable.  It  is  the  cheapest  vehicle 
in  existence,  initial  cost  and  operating  ex- 
penses being  considered.  The  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  reaches  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  future  which 
awaits  it.  The  development  of  the  automo- 
bile has  reached  a  stage  where,  as  far  as  present 
knowledge  and  belief  go,  progress  niubt  nec- 
essarily be  slow.  The  work  will  be  along  pres- 
ent lines  and  improvements  in  detail  alone 
seem  possible.  The  electric,  the  steam  and  the 
gasoline  machines  all  have  their  field  and  will 
continue  to  appeal  to  different  clienteles. 
Those  clienteles  will  grow  and  grow,  imtil  the 
day  will  come  when  the  poor  man  will  have 
his  automobile  as  surely  as  the  rich  man  or 
the  man  of  moderate  circumstances;  he  vrill 
use  it  to  bring  his  suburban  home  and  his 
workshop  close  together,  and  also  for  his  out- 
ings. A  house  without  an  automobile  will  be 
the  exception.  The  automobile  will  become  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  modern  civilization. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  BUY  WHEN  YOU 
BUY  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

By  P.  M.  HELDT,  Technical  Editor  of  Tbe  Horseiess  Age 

WHEN  the  prospective  automobilist  has 
finally  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  have  a  *'  machine,*'  he  is  con- 
fronted w4th  a  very  serious  and  perplexing 
problem — that  of  selecting  from  the  multitude 
of  makes  and  styles  offered  in  the  market  the 
one  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Of  the  many  motive  powers  suggested  and 
commercially  exploited  during  the  past  ten 
years  only  three  have  proven  successful  so  far 
— those  popularly  known  as  electricity,  steam 
and  gasoline.    Gasoline  is  the  source  of  mo 
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the  power  in  both  the  wxalled  gasoline  and 
■teun  vehiclea,  a  fact  whkb  is  the  cause  of 
Um  frequent  confnaion  of  the  two  tjpea  in  the 
popular  mind. 

Motor  principlfs. 


The  difference  in  tlie  use  of  the  gusoUne  in 
the  two  types  of  cars  is  that  in  one  ilis  burned 
in  a  bonier  under  a  steam  boiler  to  generate 
ateam,  which  is  nsed  in  a  steam  engine  which 
drives  the  car,  while  in  the  other  it  is  burned 
directly  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gasoline  or  ex- 
plosion engine  which  drives  the  vehicle. 

Each  of  the  motive  powers  may  be  said  to 
have  its  apecial  field,  though  the  ranges  of 
practical  application  of  steam  and  gasoline 
overlap  considerably.  The  electric  car,  being 
dependent  upon  power  houses,  is  thereby  lim- 
ited to  nae  in  dties  and  suburbs,  where  charg- 
ing itationB  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The 
range  on  one  charge  of  an  ordinary  electric 
vehicle  varies  between  twenty-fire  and  sixty 
mllea,  although  over  two  hundred  miles  have 
been  made  by  a  specially  built  machine. 

The  manufacture  of  electric  cars  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
mall  tnimber  of  large  concerns,  and  all  parts 
of  these  vehicles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
battciy,  have  long  passed  the  experimental 
Stage  and  reached  a  liigh  degree  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  no  matter  what  machine  the 
ptuctiaaer  bnya,  he  does  not  run  the  risk  of 
making  a  great  mistake. 

Generally  speaking,  the  larger  the  capacity 
(w  a  battery  in  proportion  to  its  weight  the 
lesa  its  durability,  and  for  this  reason  few 
electric  vehicles  are  equipped  with  batteries 
which  are  good  for  more  than  forty  miles  on 
one  charge  on  fair  roads. 

Don't  purchase  a  second-hand  electric  car- 
riage without  scrutinizing  the  condition  of 
the  battery.  When  an  electric  machine  is  of- 
fered  for  sale  second-hand  tli^  reason  often 
is  that  the  battery  is  nearly  or  completely 
won  out  and  the  owner  drearls  the  expense 
ofienewaL  A  trial  of  the  car,  if  it  can  be 
had,  is  a  birly  convincing  test,  as  the  mileage. 
or  total  distance  run  on  one  charge,  drops  with 
tta  deterioration  of  the  battery. 


Considering  only  the  highest  developed 
types,  the  steam  and  gasoline  systems  are 
both  eminently  suited  to  long  distance  tour- 
ing as  well  as  to  local  work.  The  most  ad- 
vantageous feature  of  steam  power  is  its  flexi- 
liility,  the  property  wliich  admits  of  tempora- 
rily increasing  the  power  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age amount  available,  n  feature  particularly  to 
be  appreciated  in  mountainous  sections.  Steam 
vehicles  are  also  more  free  from  noise,  smell 
and  vibration  than  gasoline  vehicles.  In  steam 
machines  the  boiler  and  burner  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  parts,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  purchaser  and 
watched  by  the  driver. 

The  advantages  of  the  gasoline  system  as 
compared  with  steam  are  tliat  it  is  more 
economical  of  fuel,  and  that  the  gasoline  car, 
generally  speaking,  is  gotten  under  way  more 
quickly  when  starting  on  a  run,  and  is  more 
immune  &om  fire  risks. 

The  weak  point  of  the  gasoline  machine  is 
the  mechanism  which  produces  the  spark  nec- 
essary in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  power,  but 
improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in 
this  direction.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular 
effort  is  necessary  in  the  "cranking"  or  turn- 
ing the  wheel  which  starts  the  gasoline 
mechanism.  This  effort  is  not  required  on 
steam  aittos,  nor  always  indeed  on  gasoline 
machines  of  the  four-cylinder  type  which  are 
largely  self -starting.  By  the  application  of 
the  flash  system  in  the  steam  machines  the  time 
necessary  for  getting  under  way  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  five  minutes. 

In  the  choice  of  an  automobile  the  purchas- 
er's financial  status  is,  of  course,  a  determin- 
ing factor.  The  price  of  stock  cars  varies 
roughly  from  $500  for  the  lightest  types  of 
runabout  to  fiz.ooo  for  the  poweiftil  impor- 
ted touring  cars.  The  qualities  the  purchaser 
requires  in  a  car  are  about  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance :  Safety, 
reliability,  comfort,  economy,  appearance. 

Do  not  purchase  a  machine  because  of  its 
speeding  ability  or  its  track  records.  Speed- 
ing or  scorching  is  the  ciuse  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  automobile  accidents.  In  spite 
of  the  very  detective  construction  of  most  of 
the  earlier  machines,  there  was  not  a  single 
fatal  accident  in  this  country  bftween  1895, 
practically  the  beginning  of  the  automobile 
movement,  and  1900.  It  was  wlien  the  speed 
craze  developed  and  machines  became  over- 
powerful  that  serious  accidents  first  occurred. 
Excessive  speed  should  he  deprecated,  while 
"on  the  other  hand,  good  hill  tl\TcAA'ft^*vCi\\.'3Vk 
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essentiaL   This  is  partly  a  question  of  gearing. 

Do  not  buy  a  car  which  has  a  defective  brake- 
ing  system.  The  safety  of  a  car  is  largely 
dependent  upon  its  brakes.  While  it  would 
be  wrong  to  consider  a  car  having  only  a  single 
brake  unsafe,  in  the  writer's  opinion  two  in- 
dependent brakes  are  much  better  than  a 
single  brake.  Some  brakes  are  so  constructed 
that  they  hold  only  in  one  direction  and  can- 
not prevent  a  car  from  running  backward  down 
hill  should  the  power  fail  during  an  ascent. 
To  depend  on  such  brakes  alone  is  to  invite 
accident.  Few  cars  are  now  constructed  with- 
out at  least  one  break  holding  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  many  cars  of  the  older  styles  now 
offered  for  sale  second-hand  have  only  one 
brake,  and  that  operating  in  one  direction 
only.  It  is  well  not  to  buy  sucU  cars,  or  if 
they  are  bought,  they  should  be  immediately 
fitted  with  good  double  acting  brakes. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  brake,  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  is  the  steering  gear, 
and  a  machine  with  a  defective  or  frail  steer- 
ing gear  should  be  avoided.  The  steering 
gear  and  brakes  of  a  car  should  be  given  peri- 
odical inspection  when  the  car  is  in  use. 

The  extent  to  which  a  car  possesses  reliabil- 
ity can  hardly  be  determined  in  any  other  way 
than  by  an  extended  trial. 


WHAT  A  CHAUFFEUR  SHOULD 

KNOW 

By  S.  M.  BUTLER,  Secretary  Automobile  Qub  of 

America 

THE  motor  car  of  to-day,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, consists  briefly  of  two  parts — the 
motor  and  the  car.  Thus  we  have  two 
factors  to  deal  with  :  first,  the  car  to  be  pro- 
pelled—the dead  factor  ;  and,  second,  the  pro- 
pelling power,  the  motor  or  engine— the  live 
factor.  The  car  without  the  engine  ispowerless; 
the  engine  alone  may  run  without  effect.  Only 
when  they  are  coupled  together  do  we 
have  a  resulting  active  combination  which 
must  be  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  driver. 
The  engine  having  been  started,  is  con- 
nected with  the  car  by  means  of  a  hand  or 
foot  lever  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver, 
which  controls  the  connecting  mechanism 
known  as  the  clutch.  '*What  shall  I  do 
to  stop?"  then  simply  becomes  a  matter 
of  palling  out  the  clutch — disconnecting  the 


engine  from  the  car — and  applying  the  brake 
to  bring  tlie  car  to  rest.  So  intimately  con- 
nected are  the  clutch  and  brake  as  factors 
in  stopping  that  in  many  cars  the  throwing 
on  of  the  brakes  at  tlie  same  time  throws  out 
the  clutch.  In  other  cars,  however,  the 
clutch  must  be  first  pulled  out  before  the 
brake  is  applied.  In  his  first  driving  the 
question  of  stopping  will  be  the  one  which 
will  most  agitate  tlie  novice,  and  in  **  ganging 
o'er  his  fundamentals  **  he  might  well  re- 
hearse to  himself  with  many  reiterations: 
•* To  stop!  Clutch  out.  Brake  on."  Later 
in  his  experience  he  may  be  confronted  with 
the  "forcible"  proposition  of  ''What  shall  I 
do  to  start  ?  "  (when  the  engine  refuses  to  turn), 
but  that  is  something  about  which  he  can 
take  his  leisure  and  learn  by  experience, 
whereas  the  stopping  is  often  a  situation  call- 
ing for  immediate  and  rapid  action. 

Whoever  aspires  to  run  the  rapid  and  untir- 
ing motor  car  in  town  or  countrj'  in  place  of 
the  slower  and  soon-tiring  horse  must  remem- 
ber that  the  machine  will  supply  the  power, 
but  he  must  furnish  the  brains ;  that  if  he 
will  feed  it  (with  oil,  etc.),  clean,  inspect  and 
care  for  it  with  one-half  the  regularity  that  he 
would  feed  and  care  for  his  horse,  he  will  get 
a  manifold  return  in  work  done  and  enjoy  an 
exhilaration  and  pleasure  which  must  be 
tasted  to  be  known ;  it  cannot  be  adequately 
described.  If,  however,  he  expects,  as  many 
do,  that  simply  because  the  motor  car  is  a  ma- 
chine it  will  run  week  after  week  without  care 
and  attention,  he  will  be  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

To  the  man  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  an  inclination  toward  mechanics,  the 
motor  car  affords  a  fertile  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  a  talent.  Americans  as 
a  class  adapt  themselves  rapidly  to  new  pur- 
poses and  things,  and  by  the  average  man, 
therefore,  though  he  may  have  no  especial 
mechanical  faculty,  the  intricacies  of  the  mo- 
tor car  are  soon  learned,  and  if  he  puts  into 
practice  the  instructions  received  from  the 
maker*s  mechanic,  the  operation  of  the  car 
will  be  rapidly  acquired. 

As  to  maintenance,  he  should  first,  above 
all,  avoid  the  not  uncommon  error  of  '*  ta- 
king things  apart "  to  see  how  they  are  put 
together.  Presumably  the  car  is  delivered 
to  him  properly  adjusted  and  in  order,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  until  ordinary' 
wear  and  tear  makes  it  necessary  for  new  ad- 
justments to  be  made  or  worn  parts  replaced. 
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An  inspection  of  the  car  should  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  day  if  touring  (and  at  fre- 
quent inten-als  at  other  times),  for  the  tight- 
ening of  a  bolt  or  nut  which  may  have  jarre<l 
loose  will  often  prevent  breakdowns  and 
future  repairs  and  replacements.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  regularly  oiling  all 
necessary  parts,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  want  of  lubrication  is  the  cause  of  more 
than  half  the  ills  the  motor  car  is  heir 
to.  These  inspections  and  daily  oilings  one 
will  quickly  be  able  to  perform  himself,  and  he 
will  soon  acquire  sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  workings  of  his  car  to  remedy  without  as- 
sistance the  minor  difficulties  which  may  arise. 
I/>cating  motor  car  troutks  should  always  be 
approached  by  a  system  of  elimination,  which 
very  nearly  approximates  that  of  medical 
diagnosis,  eliminating  in  succession  each  pos- 
sible cause  as  indicated  by  the  symptoms, 
until  the  ultimate  cause  is  reached  and  cured. 

In  driving  at  first,  one  should  be  more  than 
ordinarily  careful  on  down  grades  not  to  allow 
the  car  to  get  away  from  his  control.  As  with 
the  horse,  always  keep  the  car  in  hand  by 
means  of  the  brakes,  which  should  always  be 
examined  before  starting  out  to  insure  that 
they  arc  in  proper  condition.  Avoid  the  too 
frequent  use  of  the  horn.  It  indicates  tim- 
idity and  says  plainly  that  you  want  the 
whole  road.  It  frequently  alarms  pedestrians 
and  horses  and  causes  them  to  take  an  unex- 
pected course.  Use  the  horn  judiciously 
when  necessary-,  but  <lo  not  compel  ever>'one 
on  the  road  to  get  out  of  your  way.  It  is 
generally  easier  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

Above  all  things  <lrive  with  consideration  for 
the  other  users  of  the  highway  on  f<iot  or  with 
hor8e8,andrememl>er  that  they  are  having  their 
troubles  in  accustoming  themselves  and  their 
animals  to  the  new  method  of  locomotion. 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  AUTOMO- 

BILE 

By  VICTOR.  R.   LOUGHEAD,  Technical  Editor  of 

Tkt  Mot;r. 

TWO  arguments  are  commonlv  advanced 
againsttheautomohiU'by  partisiinsof  the 
horse.      One  expresses  a  niercly  senti- 
mental preference  for  the  animal;  the  other 
denies  the  utility  of  the  machine.     The  first 


claim  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  seriously 
by  any  considerable  proportion  of  road  users. 
It  is  already  an  established  joke  among  auto- 
mobilists  that  the  horseman  who  has  once  en- 
joyed a  good  ride  in  a  comfortable,  smooth- 
running  machine  is  rarely  thereafter  to  be 
found  preaching  the  delights  of  horse  using. 
The  utility  argument  is  even  less  substantial. 
It  is  l)ecoming  daily  more  obvious  that  the 
horse  is  less  relial)le  and  less  economical  than 
the  mo<lcrn  automobile  for  a  given  service. 

Three  princii)al  types  of  automobiles  are  in 
successful  use.  There  is  the  electric,  driven 
by  electric  motors  deriving  current  from  a 
storage  battery;  the  steam,  equipped  with  a 
power  ])lant  consisting  of  a  light  steam  engine 
and  l)oiler — the  latter  heated  by  a  gasoline 
flame;  and  the  gasoline,  run  by  an  internal 
combustion  motor  in  which  gasoline  is  ordi- 
narily used,  but  in  which  alcohol,  acetylene, 
and  kerosene  can  l>e  used,  though  perhaps 
not  conimerciallv  as  vet. 

Each  type  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. The  electric  is  the  simplest,  but  it  can 
only  be  run  in  the  vicinity  of  charging  sta- 
tions, and  it  is  not  highly  efficient  or  likely 
soon  to  become  so,  even  should  batteries  two 
or  three  times  as  light  as  the  ones  now  in  use 
be  invented.  The  steam  machine  is  silent, 
]X)werful,  and  easy  to  control,  but  consumes 
more  fuel  than  the  gasoline  and  cannot  as 
reatlily  l)e  prepared  for  a  run  or  left  nn- 
attende<l,  especially  in  freezing  weather.  The 
gasoline  engine  is  highly  economical  and  sim- 
ple, but  its  control  is  sometimes  more  complex 
than  that  of  either  of  its  rivals. 

Present  practice  is  rather  in  favor  of  the 
gasoline  machine.  In  two  important  endur- 
ance tests  recently  conducted,  in  which  one 
hun<lred  and  thirty-eight  machines  competed, 
nine  were  steam  and  all  the  rest  gasoline. 
Ninety-four  gasoline  cars  and  six  of  the 
steamers  finished. 

All  three  types  are  perfectly  safe  if  run 
with  reasonable  caution.  Steam  an<l  gasoline 
machines  both  use  highly  inflammable  fuels 
and  therefore  demand  the  s«'ime  ])recautions 
that  are  essential  to  the  safe  o|)eration  of  a 
kerosene  latnp  or  gasoline  stove.  There  is 
hardly  a  case  on  reconl,  however,  where 
personal  injury  has  resulte<l  from  an  automo- 
bile fire,  tlie  damai^e  u»^ually  being  confined 
to  the  machine.  As  t':»r  other  accidents,  it 
has  been  Cf>nclusively  drnion^trali'd  that  at 
given  si>ee(ls  an  automobile  can  be  stopped, 
started  and  UKUutuvered  more  (juickly  than  a 
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horse  vehicle.  A  hone  rarely  goes  sb  fast  as 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  practically  all  the 
fatalities  and  serious  injuries  due  to  automo- 
biles have  occurred  at  higher  speeds  thanthic, 
proving  that  it  is  the  abuse,  rather  than  the 
nse  of  automobiles  that  results  in  accidents. 

The  popular  impression  obtained  from  ob- 
serving roadside  repairs  coniea  from  a  failure 
to  understand  that  the  few  minutes  so  spent 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  hours  of  grooming, 
feeding,  resting,  that  the  horse  must  have 
^very  day  and  the  occasional  shoeing  and 
doctoring,  without  which  he  not  oiily  deterio- 
rates— but  dies.     The  automobile  cannot  die. 

Merely  guiding  and  controlling  an  automo- 
bile is  as  easy  as  merely  driving  a  horse,  and 
certainly  automobile  engineering  is  hardh'  as 
abstruse  as  the  combination  of  veterinary 
science,  blacksmithing,  harness  making,  and 
carriage  building  that  is  requisite  to  a  full 
technical  understanding  of  that  which  some 
wag  has  termed  the  hippomobile. 

An  automobile  will  go  farther  and  faster 
than  a  horse.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  its 
high  speed  as  it  is  to  its  capacity  for  main- 
taining a  maximum  speed  ten  hours  as  well  as 
ten  minutes.  With  good  roads,  any  place  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  can  be  visited  and  returned 
from  the  same  day,  at  an  easy  touring  pace. 

An  automobile  properly  powered  and  geared 
will  go  up  any  gtade  or  over  any  surface  on 
which  its  wheels  can  secure  traction.  The 
worst  muddy  and  sleety  roads  can  be  taken 
easily  if  ropes  or  chains  are  wound  around 
the  tires.  Sand  and  deep  mud  make  hard 
pulling  for  the  automobile,  but  they  are  not 
easy  for  a  horse.  The  one  superiority  to  be 
conceded  the  horse  in  rouj^h  traveling  is  his 
ability  to  ford  deeper  streams. 

The  general  utility  of  the  automobile  is 
best  shown  by  what  it  has  actually  accom- 
plished. Three  automobiles — one  light  run- 
about and  two  heavy  touring  cars — have 
crossed  the  continent  by  their  own  power 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  at  average 
speeds  of  over  one  hundred  miles  a  daj-.  In 
an  endurance  test  recently  conducted  from 
New  York  to  Pittsburg,  twenty-five  of  the 
thirty-four  starters  finished,  over  abominable 
roads  and  under  weather  conditions  so  severe 
as  to  tie  up  railway  systems  in  the  jwime  sec- 
tion of  the  country-.  It  is  estimated  that 
50,000  automobiles  are  in  use  to-day  in  the 
United  States. 

A  new  automobile  costs  from  I375  to 
$17,000,  the  difference  being  more  in  size, 
finish  and  speed  than  in  usefulness.    Second- 


hand automobiles  may  be  had  for  less,  but  are 
rarely  worth  more  than  is  paid  for  them,  and 
are  apt  to  be  particularly  poor  bargains  if  at 
all  out  of  date.  Weights  range  from  400  to 
3,500  pounds  for  pleasure  and  light  commer- 
cial vehicles,  and  carrying  capacity  runs  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight. 

The  life  of  any  good  automobile,  with  re- 
newable bearings  and  interchangeable  parts, 
should  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  working  life 
of  several  horses.  The  niaintetiance  of  a  ma- 
chine must  be  figured  on  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  a  horse,  as  a  horse  costs  so  much  per  unit 
of  time  kept,  while  an  automobile  costs  so 
much  per  unit  of  work  done.  In  practically 
every  instance  on  record,  however,  individual 
users  have  found  the  machine  less  expensive 
than  the  animal,  even  under  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  constant  use.  For  irregular  use,  the 
automobile  makes  a  still  better  showing,  as  it 
cannot  eat  its  head  off  in  idleness.  Fuel  and  lu- 
bricants for  gasoline  or  steam  machines  will 
cost  from  one-half  to  two  cents  a  mile.  Current 
for  an  electric  machine  usually  costs  consid- 
erably more.  A  small  antuial  outlay  for  repairs 
jSLud  replacements  is  always  to  be  expected. 
Tires  cost  from  $40  to  I240  a  set  and  will  run 
2,000  to  15,000  miles,  acc<ir(ling  to  the  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  the  character  of  the  roads  an<l 
the  speeds  ordinarily  maintained.  One  of  the 
gasoline  machines  that  recently  accomplished 
the  transcontinental  trip  made  the  distance  on 
a  tire  expense  of  one  and  a  half  cents  a  mile, 
and  a  fuel  and  replacement  expense  of  one 
cent  a  mile.  Three  passengers  were  carried 
most  of  the  way.  With  five,  the  vehicle's  full 
seating  ca])acityj  the  cost  of  tnuusporting  each 
passenger  would  have  been  one-half  cent  a 
mile — equal  to  a  railway  fare  of  |»I5  for 
3,000  miles.  A  lighter  vehicle,  or  better 
roads,  would  have  reduced  all  expenses 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  that  no 
horse-user  should  hesitate  to  change  to  the 
automobile.  There  are  several  matters  he 
should  consider,  however.  In  the  first  place, 
he  should  not  be  influencc<l  in  his  selection  by 
any  consideration  of  what  this  or  that 
type  of  automobile  may  have  been  last  j-ear 
or  the  year  before.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  good 
automobile  was  uncommon  ;  now  the  poor 
one  is  the  exception.  Another  point  is  the 
use  for  which  the  machine  is  intended.  For 
the  maximum  of  comfort  in  long-distance 
touring, the  high-priced,  heavy  touring  car  is 
the  only  machine  to  use.  If  economy  is  of 
importance,  a  light  machine  will  reduce  fuel 
and  tire  bills  to  the  lowest  limit. 
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j4  short  explanation  of  technical  terms  for  the  uninitiated. 

Gasoline  automobiles  generally  have  their  engine  or  motor  mounted  vertically  or 
horizontally,  either  in  front,  under  a  bonnet  or  hood,  or  "amidships."  or  close  to  the 
rear  axle.  The  cylinder  or  cylinders  are  kept  cool  either  by  water  or  by  air.  Air  cool- 
ing is  accomplished  by  directing  the  natural  draught  of  the  moving  car  against  the  cyl- 
inders, which  have  cooling  or  radiating  flanges  (a  fan  is  sometimes  used  to  facilitate 
cooling).  The  water-cooled  engine  has  its  cylinders  encased  in  a  water  jacket  (water  is 
circulated  through  this  jacket  and  through  a  cooling  radiator  by  a  pump  or  natural  cir- 
culation). Multiple-cylinder  engines  usually  have  the  cylinders  mounted  vertically,  in 
nrroups  of  two,  four  or  six.  A  few  have  the  cylinders  mounted  horizontally,  with  the  pis- 
ton thrust  of  each  cylinder  in  the  same  common  direction.  Another  plan  is  to  have  the 
cylinders  of  a  horizontal  engine  "opposed";  that  is.  with  the  piston  thrusts  alternating 
toward  each  other. 

Variable  speed  gears  enable  the  engine  to  develop  its  full  power  at  slow  speed  for 
hill  climbing  or  for  driving  on  rough  or  muddy  roads.  These  gears  permit  from  two  to 
four  different  rates  of  speeds  forward  and  one  or  more  backward.  The  speed  of  the  car 
is  also  controlled  by  engine-throttle  and  ignition-spark   levers. 

Steam  automobile  engines  arc  now  of  the  compound  type,  using  the  exhaust  from  onf 
cylinder  in  another  before  exhausting  it  into  the  air.  A  condenser  is  used  to  condense 
the  exhausting  steam,  and  most  of  this  is  turned  back  as  water  into  the  boiler. 

The  frame  or  "chassis"  is  constructed  either  wholly  of  channel  or  angle  iron  or  steel, 
or  of  wood  and  iron.  Wheels  are  in  most  ca>es  of  the  "artillery"  type,  of  wood  or  tubular 
steel;   wire  wheels,  of  the   suspension   type,  are  used  on  some  of  the  lighter  cars. 

The  wheelbase  of  a  car  is  the  distance  between  the  axles,  and  the  tread  the  distance 
between  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  and  those  on  the  other  side.  A  long  wheel- 
base  insures  an  easy  riding  vehicle. 


CARBURETER. — A  gasifier  or  mixing  valve  for  mixing  gasoline  and  air  into  an 
explosive  gas.  MUFFLER. — An  arrangement  for  deadening  the  noise  of  the  exhaust  of 
an  explosion,  or  internal  combustion  motor.  GARAGE.- — A  storage  and  repair  station. 
SPARK  PLUG. — The  instrument  which  ignites  the  gas  in  the  engine  cylinder,  causing 
the  explosions  that  supply  the  power.  SP.XRK  COIL. — .\  coil  of  wire,  wound  after  cer- 
tain principles  and  thorcnighly  insulated,  to  incrca.sc  the  energy  of  the  electric  current, 
which  causes  the  spark  in  the  cylinder.  TOWF.XU — A  style  of  rear  seat  construction 
peculiar  to  automobile  bodies 


A  Five-Minute  Interview  with  Hand 
Sapolio  will  equal  in  its  results  hours 

of  so-called  Health  Exercises,  in  re- 
gard to  opening  the  pores  and  pro- 
moting healthy  circulation.  Its  use  is 
a  fine  habit— its  cost  but  a  trifle. 


A  Method  of 


Own  Hand 


Sapolio  cleans  the  pores,  aids  the 
natural  changes  of  the  skin,  and  im- 
parts new  vigor  and  life.  Don't  argue, 
Don't  infer.  Try  it!  It's  a  lightning 
change  from  office  to  parlor  with 
Hand  Sapolio. 


Athletes,  to  keep  in  good  trim, 
must  look  well  to  the  condition  of  the 
skin.  To  this  end.  Hand  Sapolio 
should  be  used  in  their  dailv  baths.  It 
liberates  the  activities  of  the  pores  and 
aids  their  natural  changes. 
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DOES   IT    PAY   TO   BE   A   DOCTOR? 

By  ARTHUR  GOODRICH 

• 

^T^HIiRK  is  no  group  of  men  of  like  importance  in  (his  couhtry  xchose  pictures  and  personal- 
^  ities  are  so  unfamiliar  to  the  public  as  those  of  our  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons. 
The  fact  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  umque  conservatism  which  has  marked  a  single 
profession  apart  in  our  comnwrcial  age.  The  interesting  portraits  whrch  we  have  chosen  to 
accompany  this  article  are  representative  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  space  prevents  our 
including  in  the  list  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  the  eminent  men  whose  pictures  would 
fittingly  sen'e  to  illustrate  an  article  dealing  with  the  profession  in  America. — Thk  Editors 


<^^Oinuch  to  do,  so   much  to  do, 
^\  and  yet  it's  marvelous  how  much 
^^  you  can  accomplish  if  you  only 
keep  pegging  away." 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modem  physi- 
cians made  the  remark,  half  wearily  at 
first  and  then  more  vigorously  as  ^bis 
memory  selected  achievement  after 
achievement  which  had  made  land- 
marks in  his  career.  It  sums  up  the 
really  successful  doctor*s  life.  **So 
much  to  do  '* — not,  mark  you,  so  much 
to  make — and  unceasing  **  pegging 
away.*' 

Another  doctor,  unknown  except  to  a 
small  circle  of  poverty -squeezed  pa- 
tients, said  when  he  was  asked  the  se- 
cret of  success  in  medicine  :  '*  There  is 
only  one  way,  the  way  of  the  '  big  men.' 
Charge  bij^  fees." 

The  renowned  physician  started  to 
study  his  profession  late  in  life.  He 
worked  to  make  himself  most  helpful 
in  his  private  practice,  then  to  hospital 
patients,  and  finally  as  a  professor  to 
the  young  men  who  were  beginning  the 
long,  uphill  journey  he  had  made.  He 
has  worked  as  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
**  big  men  "  have  worked,  with  philan- 


thropic intent.  He  has  an  income  oi 
perhaps  $60,000.  The  second  man 
started  work  early  ;  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  his  eye  has  been  con- 
stantly reflecting  the  glitter  of  golden 
profit.  He  has  an  income  of  about 
$4,000. 

This,  then,  is  the  rock— the  rock  of 
money  madness — upon  which  the  pro- 
fession splits  into  professional  doctors, 
merchant  doctors  and  quacks.  Of  these 
the  profession  recognizes  only  the  first 
and  draws  rigid  lines  against  the  other 
two.  Among  reputable  physicians  there 
are,  of  course,  many  who  have  as  acute 
an  itch  for  money  as  a  Wall  Street 
broker, — the  doctor  who  said  **  charge 
big  fees  "  is  a  reputable  practitioner  in 
the  profession  : — but  every  doctor  is  a 
memberof  a  vigilance  committee  against 
commercial  methods,  and  the  hand  of 
the  profession,  through  the  county  med- 
ical societies  and  other  organizations, 
holds  the  men  in  line.  Every  doctor 
knows  that  once  a  man  is  cast  out  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  regain  his 
standinj^  in  the  profession,  the  standing 
he  has  worked  years  and  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  obtain.     So  the  doc- 
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Spanish  war. 

"learned professions."    It  is  human  na-  fee  than  about  the  service  he  conid  ren- 

ture  to  balk  at  the  profession  of  unsel-  der. 

fish  service  and  to  judge  other  people         How  does  the  profession,  as  a  whole, 

by  one's  self.     But  none  of  these  gen-  justify  its  pretensions  to  philanthropy 

tlemen    would    call  a  physician   whom  and  purposely  limit  its  business  success 

they  believed  thought  more  about  his  for  the  sake  of  the  people  ?     In  what 


Dr.  CharUi  McBimey. 


,1  and  Surgeons,  and 

pUah. 
tiou  the  day  after  for  nothing,  if  it  is 
necessary.  Doctors  are  marks  for  re- 
spectable as  well  as  every  day  "dead 
beats,"  but  they  usually  take  their 
losses  quietly  and  forget  them  in  the 
press  of  new  work.  The  doctor  who 
after  fifty-four  years  of  practice  was  do- 
ing half  ol  his  work  for  charity  and 
who  died  recently  leaving  scarcely 
$i.ooo,  is  not  an  exception  in  the 
country,  nor  indeed  even  in  the  city, 
although    hospital     dispensaries    take 


the  large  amount  of  charity  work  doc- 
tors do  every  day  should  be  sufficient. 
Anyone  who  sees  a  physician's  work  at 
close  range  knows  that  he  spends  hours 
of  conscientious  labor  for  which  he 
never  means  to  get  a  money  return. 
The  dispensaries  of  hospitals  are  filled 
constantly  with  the  sick  who  cannot 
pay  and,  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the 
public,  with  the  sick  who  can  pay  as 
well.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  estimated  that 
seventy-five    per    cent,    of    dispensary 

patients  are  able  to  pay  something  for  some  of  this  work  away  from  the  pri- 
medical  help.  The  great  surgeon  who  vate  practitioner.  In  many  poor  com- 
performs  an  operation  for  a  thousand  munities  in  city  and  country  will  be 
dollars  one  day  will  do  the  same  opera-     found  "cut-rate"  docton?   who   ser\'e 
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more  than  half,  exist.  Twenty-five  per 
cent.,  it  has  been  shown,  give  up  their 
practice  after  a  few  years  to  enter  some 
other  kind  of  work  that  brings  greater 
returns. 

If  he  can,  the  young  city  doctor 
works  at  a  dispensary  during  his  first 
years  in  practice,  getting  added 
experience  in .  hours  which  are  often 
empty  of  private  work,  and  receiving 
no  money  directly,  although  occasion- 
ally patients  will  come  to  him  from  his 
dispensary  labor.  Perhaps  he  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  examine  applicants 
for  life  insurance  at  fifty  cents  each,  but 
few  men  have  this  good  fortune.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  time  he  must  wait  for 
patients,  filling  in  the  odd  hours  with 
perfecting  his  equipment  at  hospitals  or 
in  his  library.  He  cannot  go  out  after 
patients. 

The  ways  in  which  his  practice  grows 
are  varied  and  usually  come  slowly. 
Older  and  busy  men  who  are  specializ- 
ing send  him  patients.  He  takes  some 
one's  practice  while  that  doctor  is  on  his 
vacation.  His  personality  and  his  work 
count.  Personality  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  almost  as  valuable  to  a  man 
as  scientific  efficiency,  and  naturally, 
because,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
people  who  might  get  well  shortly  with- 
out help  call  doctors  for  the  sake  of  the 
confidence  their  presence  brings.  Peo- 
ple speak  of  him  to  neighbors.  His 
work  grows  in  amount.  Perhaps  some 
attending  surgeon  or  physician  at  a  hos- 
pital has  been  watching  his  work  and 
appoints  him  an  assistant.  This  means 
more  reputation  for  him.  He  has  some 
interesting  experiences  in  his  practice, 
and  writes  a  paper  for  one  of  the  medi- 
cal journals  or  for  his  county  medical 
society.  But  his  work  and  nothing 
else  must  beget  his  added  work,  and  he 
]S  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  vacillating 
public  which  is  likely  to  praise  him  one 
day  and  call  some  one  else  the  next, 
and  which  gets  life  and  death  services 
from  him  and  refuses  to  pay  his  bill. 
He  must  do  nerve-racking  labor  days 
and  nights  at  a  time ;  he  is  never  certain 
of  a  free  moment,  and  if  he  is  conscien- 
tious and  sympathetic  he  carries  the 
worries  and  sorrows  of  his  patients  con- 
stantly on  his  heart. 


Perhaps,  if  he  is  eminently  successful 
and  if  he  makes  a  life  study  of  some 
special  work,  he  will  be  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. Most  of  the  men  of  great 
reputation  teach  in  colleges,  but  re- 
member, they  are  few.  Here  he  will 
obtain  not  merely  the  added  name  and 
better  regulated  and,  in  time,  infinitely 
better  paid  endeavor,  but  he  will  have 
many  little  perquisites  of  the  position 
he  has  earned.  His  old  students  will,  for 
example,  call  him  as  a  consultant.  He 
will  receive  a  good -si  zed  fee  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  help  to  the  men  he  has 
taught.  The  well-known  specialist  re- 
ceives some  large  prices  for  his  work, 
but  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the 
value  of  the  time  he  gives  away  is  in- 
creased. There  probably  is  not  a  a  doc- 
tor in  the  country  who  makes  $100,000 
regularly  every  year,  those  who  make 
$50,000  are  a  mere  handful,  and  the  av- 
erage physician,  it  should  be  remenl- 
bered,  has  an  income  of  $750.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  difference  between  the 
financial  reward  of  the  *  *  big  men  * '  and 
that  of  the  average  practitioner  is  large 
for  a  philanthropic  profession. 

The  difficulties  a  doctor  has,  aside 
from  the  every-day  tragedy  and  sorrow 
he  meets,  and  the  limitations  the  pro- 
fession puts  upon  him — and  these  lim- 
itations hold  all  but  the  very  efficient, 
tireless,  conscientious  and,  it  may  be 
added,  business-like  physicians  to  a 
mere  competence  in  private  practice — 
are  many  both  from  the  public  and  from 
the  shysters  and  charlatans  who  fool 
the  people  at  his  expense. 

The  public  which  made  a  great  out- 
cry when,  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  of 
Millionaire  Mackay  in  California,  the 
doctors  who  cared  for  him  presented  a 
bill  for  $25,000,  and  which  said  nothing 
when  the  lawyers  charged  $100,000  for 
settling  his  estate,  is  as  likely  as  ever  to 
begrudge  the  doctor's  fee  and  to  try  to 
beat  it  down  a  dollar  a  call,  because 
**  the  last  doctor  charged  only  so  much 
a  visit.'*  People  who  talk  to  doctors 
about  **  filling  them  with  drugs  "  and 
to  surgeons  about  **  cutting  for  mere 
pastime  "  are  many.  Even  worse  are 
the  people  who  call  a  physician  and  fail 
to  carry  out  his  orders  and  then  blame 
him  for  the  result.     In  his  isolated  and 
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The  man's  thoughts  were  not  pleas- 
ant. He  was  not  young,  not  old;  he 
stood  restlessly  on  the  waiting  platform 
between  those  two  stages  of  his  journey, 
wondering.  It  had  come  upon  him  this 
afternoon  that  he  was  growing  old.  He 
had  come  to  a  stopping-place  where  he 
woul.i  have  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  read 
juit  the  value  of  life.  Till  now  life,  for 
him,  had  flowed  irresistibly  on,  urged 
forward  by  a  force  he  dreamed  and  knew 
not  of.  But  now  he  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if,  after  all,  his  way  of  life 
would  lead  to  the  haven  for  which  his 
spirit  dimly  craved.  There  was  Old 
Age,  for  instance?  He  had  hardly 
taken  that  into  account,  certainly  not 
realized  it  as  a  reality  that  would  surely 
come  to  him.  a  sea  into  which  his  life 
must  assuredly  flow.  Waiting  for  him, 
at  some  comer  out  of  sight,  but  not  far 
off,  was  Age.  And  how  was  he  going 
to  meet  that  grimly  waiting,  silent  one? 
Was  he  ready  to  go  along  with  him 
quietly  as  a  friend  long  expected,  to 
take  his  arm  with  a  glad  sense  of 
security  and  peace?  Or  was  he  un- 
ready, unprepared  for  that  quiet  com- 
fort ?  Had  he  lived  his  youth  out  yet  ? 
Was  Age  the  only  companion  that  life 
now  held  for  him,  or  would  he  have  a 
friend  to  go  with  him,  and  with  her 
gentle  presence  soften  that  grim  ac- 
quaintance's wa3rs  ?  What  had  he  done 
with  his  forty  years  of  life  if  now  he 
was  as  lonely,  as  solitary,  as  when  he 
entered  life  ?  Nay,  there  was  his  mother. 
She  was  his  still,  but  was  she  his 
mother  now?  He  wondered.  To  her 
he  had  never  grown  up;  he  was  still  the 
child  she  had  nursed  into  life;  but  he 
was  a  man,  full-grown,  alert,  brainy, 
of  wide  interests,  with  varied  calls  upon 
his  individuality.  Of  course  he  was 
alwa3rs  very  tender  to  her,  but  he 
was  of  a  newer  generation;  and  be- 
tween two  generations  there  is  no  gate- 
way save  a  mother's  heart.  He  was 
shut  off  from  her,  and  could  only  dimly 
divine  how  much  she  loved  him. 

No,  he  craved  a  companion  of  his 
own  generation.  There  were  his  men 
friends,  all  glad  to  see  him,  to  have  his 
company,  to  discuss  and  argue  with 
him,  to  introduce  him  to  their  wives, 
to  let  him  be  god-father  to  their  children , 


but  they  were  not  the  friends  he  had 
once  known.  They  had  gro^%n  apart 
from  him  with  the  wider  interests  that 
had  entered  into  and  shaped  their  lives. 

And  then  there  was  her.  He  had 
always  been  a  shy  man,  happy  with 
his  books,  a  little  afraid  of  people. 
And  women  never  seemed  to  care  nuich 
for  him.  He  had  never  seen  passion  in 
a  woman's  eyes;  he  wondered  if  this 
love  of  which  literature  was  so  full, 
was  not  somewhat  exaggerated.  His 
few  woman  friends  treated  him  not  quite 
as  they  treated  other  men .  They  liked 
him,  bur  he  felt  beneath  their  friend- 
ship a  lack— of  what  he  scarcely  knew, 
except  that  it  was  something  for  which 
his  whole  being  vaguely  craved. 

Then  she  had  come  into  his  life.  And 
he  had  loved  her  with  a  vividness,  an 
emotion,  that  had  startled  him  out  oi 
himself.  And  she  had  been  kind,  and 
when  he  had  asked  her  to  join  her  life 
to  his,  she  had  assented  with  a  strange 
show  of  reluctance  that  he  put  down  to 
shyness.  But  from  that  moment  he 
had  grown  to  love  her  with  a  love  that 
made  all  that  he  had  read  of  love  seem 
drab-tinted  and  dull.  Then  she  had 
written  to  him  that  letter,  telling  him 
with  a  cruel  frankness  that  she  was 
mistaken.  She  did  not  care  that  way. 
Since  she  had  left  him  she  had  met 
some  one  who  had  awakened  her  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  terrible  mistake.  Would  he 
release  her,  and  forgive  her  for  the  pain 
she  knew  she  was  inflicting  ?  And  he 
had  answered  in  the  only  way  a  n^an 
could  answer,  and  gone  back  to  his 
books  with  an  infinite  compassion  for 
the  girl  whose  love  he  had  so  nearly 
trapped.  After  all,  women  did  not 
greatly  care  for  him,  and  he  had  been 
presumptuous  in  dreaming  that  even 
she  could  really  love  him. 

But  he  missed  her  presence,  her  talk, 
her  many  unconscious  disclosures  of 
herself;  above  all,  he  missed  her  daily 
letters  to  him.  He  had  grown  into  the 
habit  of  writing  to  her  all  his  thoughts, 
he  put  her  in  touch  with  all  his  moods, 
he  told  her  of  all  his  doubts,  his  striv- 
ings, his  mental  blind  alleys.  That  had 
been  the  need  of  his  life — some  soul  to 
which  he  could  freely  confess  himself. 
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Mentally  he  had  always  been  conscious 
of  a  terrible  loneliness.  And  in  his  daily 
letters  to  her  that  feeling  had  been,  as 
he  thought,  for  ever  assuaged.  And 
her  answers  had  been  so  sane, — so 
stimulating,  so  compassionate,  so  ten- 
der !  And  now — ^for  the  rest  of  his  life 
— ^qntil  he  met  that  grimly  waiting  one 
— he  was  shut  up  again  with  his  own 
soul — the  worst  loneliness  in  this  life. 

A  little  gust  of  wind  that  had  lost  its 
way  under  the  trees  lifted  his  hat  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  suddenly  sat  up.  Along 
the  narrow  stream  was  leisurely  com- 
ing a  punt,  and  standing  in  it  a 
tall  girl  in  pink.  She  had  thrown 
her  hat  in  the  bottom  of  the  punt,  and 
her  head  was  crowned  with  a  glory  of 
f  V  richly  tinted  brown.  Her  firm,  brown 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  as  she 
slowly  propelled  the  light  craft  her 
figure  showed  graceful  lines  of  bosom 
and  limb.  As  she  came  nearer  he  saw 
dark  eyes  looking  out  of  a  face  that 
would  have  been  beautiful  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  nose  that  tilted  irresponsibly 
and  a  mouth  that  smiled  too  often  to 
retain  its  classic  shape.  In  the  boat 
were  some  baskets  that  pointed  to  the 
probability  of  afternoon  tea.  But  she 
was  alone. 

*  *  She  is  going  to  meet  him  further 
up,''  the  man  said  to  himself  with  a 
vague  envy. 

She  passed  graciously  and  quietly. 
She  gave  him  one  swift  glance,  then 
bent  all  her  strength  to  prevent  the 
punt  from  fouling  a  skiflf  that  came 
shooting  round  the  bend.  The  man 
stood  watching  her.  Before  she  went 
from  sight,  lost  in  the  green  coolness  of 
that  avenue  of  shade,  she  looked  back 
once.  In  that  glance  the  man  thought 
he  saw  a  little  hovering  smile.  But  he 
put  the  thought  from  him  with  a  laugh; 
women  did  not  waste  their  smiles  on 
him.  He  picked  up  **  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After." 

But  he  could  not  read.  He  found 
himself  wondering  whether  she  met  the 
man,  whether  they  enjoyed  their  after- 
noon tea,  whether.  .  .  .  He  deter- 
mined to  wait  and  see  the  punt  return. 
But  it  might  not  return  down  that  chan- 
nel ?     Anyhow,  he  would  wait. 

Perhaps  there  was  such  a  girl  wait- 


ing for  him  somewhere  in  the  world  ? 
Perhaps  she  was  coming  to  meet  him 
now,  her  path  and  his  might  join  not  a 
day  ahead?  Perhaps,  it  was  hardly 
possible,  but  it  might  be  the  girl  in  the 
punt? 

Then,  with  a  short  laugh  at  himself, 
he  took  out  some  sheets  of  paper  and 
with  his  fountain  pen  began  a  letter.  It 
was  headed  *'  To  the  Girl  in  the  Punt.*' 

In  the  delightful  afternoon  which  the 
girl  spent  in  the  punt  no  man  had  any 
part.  She  loved  the  river  with  a  devo- 
tion few  suspected.  Those  quiet,  curv- 
ing waterways,  over-arched  with  cool 
green,  were  to  her  something  almost 
God-given.  And  so  soon  she  was  go- 
ing away  to  leave  them  all,  perhaps  for 
ever !  The  last  few  afternoons  were 
hers,  and  she  meant  to  take  an  intimate 
farewell  of  these  narrow  streams  she  so 
much  loved. 

So  she  had  gone  to  all  her  remem- 
bered banks  of  green,  had  dallied  beneath 
her  great,  drooping  trees,  had  looked 
long  and  long  at  each  familiar  stretch  of 
calm.  Then  she  had  tied  her  punt  up 
to  the  side  of  the  best-loved  bank  of  all, 
had  made  her  tea»  and  taking  a  maga- 
zine— not  so  interesting  a  magazine  as 
*  *  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After* ' 
— ^had  read  and  slipped  into  a  pleasant 
dream  in  the  shadow.  To-morrow  she 
would  come  again. 

Then  in  the  evening,  as  she  was 
slowly  drifting  down  stream,  she  paused 
as  she  came  to  the  bank  where  she 
remembered  to  have  noticed  the  man. 
For  she  saw  no  man,  but  a  collection 
of  articles  that  plainly  donate  his  re- 
cent presence.  A  walking  stick,  a  pipe, 
a  tobacco-pouch,  a  **  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,"  and  some  scattered 
sheets  of  loose  writing-paper  lay  un- 
heeded on  the  grass. 

First  carefully  assuring  herself  that 
the  owner  of  these  man-things  was  not 
present,  the  girl  poled  her  punt  to  the 
bank  and  stepped  out.  It  was  surely 
a  very  careless  being.  She  would  col- 
lect them  and  put  them  where  they 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  taken 
by  any  passer-by,  and  he  would  return 
for  them  by  and  bye.  She  took  up  the 
magazine  and  began  to  put  the  loose 
sheets  of  paper  inside  its  pages.     But  in 
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the  action  she  paused.  Her  eye  had 
caught  the  heading,  '  *  To  the  Girl  in  the 
Punt/' 

She  stared.  '*  Why,"  she  said  with 
a  little  laugh,  '*  I  believe  he  has  had 
the  audacity  to  write  to  me !  The 
impertinence  !  And  such  a  quiet,  sen- 
sible sort  of  man,  too  !  I  wonder  what 
he  says  ?' ' 

Womanlike,  she  never  doubted  that 
the  letter  was  for  her.  She  did  not 
pause  to  reflect  that  there  might  be 
other  girls  in  other  punts.  She  began 
to  read.  It  was  wrong  of  her,  I  know; 
but  the  letter  was  addressed  to  her;  and 
with  a  nose  that  so  obviously  tempts 
its  owner  to  be  irresponsible,  a  girl  must 
be  excused  if  she  occasionally  does  the 
irresponsible  thing.  I  am  sure  the  busy 
little  black  beetles  that  lost  their  way 
in  the  heavv  reflections  in  *  *  The  Nine- 
teenth  Century  and  After, "  forgave  her. 

This  is  what  the  girl  read  : — 

*'To  the  Girl  in  the  Punt :— You 
passed  me  just  now,  and  as  you  went 
I  thought  you  smiled  at  me." 

*•  I  didn't!"  the  girl  said  hotlv. 
'  *  The  conceited  thing  ! " 

**  But  I  know — "  the  letter  continued, 
**  that  you  did  not.  It  was  my  fancy 
that  led  me  astray." 

**  Singularly  unobservant  young 
man!"  reflected  the  girl.  **  After  I 
took  the  trouble  to  smile  at  him,  now 
he  says  he  did  not  see  me  1 ' ' 

She  read  on.  **  But  I  am  a  lonely 
man,  and  perhaps  grow  somewhat 
childish  in  my  loneliness.  And  ever 
since  .  .  .  .  that — and  it  is  two 
years  ago  now — ' ' 

**  I  thought  so  I"  sighed  the  girl. 

** — Since  that  I  have  drifted,  as  it 
seems  without  guide  or  sign.  Com- 
panionship, friendship,  love — that  is  the 
one  need  of  my  life.  A  man  does  not 
say  these  things  put,  but  to  you  w^ho  are 
a  total  stranger  I  may  tell  all  without 
fear  of  your  scorn  or  of  your  laugh- 
ter. For  once  I  thought  I  had 
grasped  that  which  I  have  so  long  un- 
consciously sought — a  woman's  love; 
but  it  slipped  away,  as  so  much 
I  have  clutched  at  in  this  life  has 
slipped  away.  And  now  I  see  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  anyone  to  care  for  me. 
And  yet  it  means  something  to  me  to 


dream  that  someone  comprehends, 
would  be  a  little  sorry  for  me,  perhaps. 
So  I  have  written  to  you.  It  is  a  weak 
and  foolish  thing  to  do,  unmanly  per- 
haps, but  I  have  been  strong  and  self- 
contained  so  long,  have  hugged  my 
reserve  so  jealously,  and  all  I  have  won 
from  life  has  been  isolation.  I  have 
shut  myself  out  from  sympathy,  shut 
myself  from  love.  And  it  has  been 
such  a  relief  to  tell  someone  this  !  And 
as,  when  I  have  signed  this  letter  I  shall 
tear  it  up.  as  I  know  that  you  will  never 
receive  it — " 

The  girl  smiled.  **  Cautious  man  I" 
she  remarked. 

**  Yet  it  is  something  to  me — "  she 
read — '*  to  dream  that  you  \vill  answer 
it,  with  a  sympathy,  perhaps  with  a 
love  in  every  line  !  It  is  all  absurd,  of 
course.  Yet  it  niav  be  that  vou  are 
like  me.  soul -solitary,  craving  for  one 
of  yoiu'  kind,  asking  all  unconsciously 
for  love.  It  may  be  that  I  am  un- 
knowingly drifting  toward  you,  and 
that  to-morrow,  as  you  go  past  this 
bank,  in  your  punt — how  beautiful,  how 
graceful  you  showed  to-day  1  Your  face 
reminds  me — no,  it  but  hints  of  her, 
and  vour  eves  are  like  none  else.  And 
your  mouth — '* 

**  He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
my  nose,"  said  the  girl.  **  Nobody 
does.  But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.'' 
She  made  a  little  grimace.  An  irre- 
sponsible nose  carries  its  penalties. 

She  read  all  that  he  had  to  say  of  her 
mouth.  The  letter  ran  on.  "To 
morrow,  perhaps,  as  you  pass  this  l:ank 
you  will  pull  up  to  the  river-edge  with- 
out a  word,  and  I  shall  step  in  as  if  it 
were  my  right,  and  you  wmII  say,  "  So 
you  are  in  time?"  and  I  shall  reply, 
"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  all  my 
life,  would  I  miss  you  now?"  Then  I 
shall  lie  in  the  punt  and  lazily  watch 
you  poling  me  up  the  river  until  we 
come  to  a  certain  overhanging  wil- 
low—*' 

"  My  willow  I"  said  she.  "  How 
dare  he  I" 

"And  there  you  will  get  out  the  tea- 
things,  and  I  shall  light  the  spirit-lani]> 
— I  saw  one  in  the  punt  as  you  passed 
—and—" 

"  And  that's  all,"  said  the  girl.    The 
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letter  broke  oflF  suddenly.  The  fountain- 
pea  with  which  he  had  evidently  writ- 
ten it  lay  on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

**  He  was  in  a  hurry,"  she  thought, 
**  I  wonder  why?'* 

But  there  was  no  answer.  **The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After"  looked 
as  if  it  knew  all  about  it,  all  about 
everything,  in  fact;  but  the  girl  did  not 
believe  it.  She  tore  the  letter  into  a 
hundred  pieces  and  scattered  them  on 
the  grass. 

**That  was  what  he  said  he*d  do, 
anyhow,  and  it  was  addressed  to  me," 
she  said  in  her  own  defense.  Then  as 
she  pushed  oflf  in  the  punt  she  sighed: 
**Poor  fellow!"  Then,  with  a  swift 
change  of  mood,  she  pushed  the  punt 
viciously  down  the  stream.  **  I  daresay 
he  knew  I  would  get  it  when  he  wrote 
it  to  me,  and  he  was  hiding  somewhere 
near  and  watched  me  read  it.  I  won't 
come  this  way  again.'' 

As  she  was  walking  home  she  met 
her  cousin.  **  Did  you  hear  of  the  ac- 
cident this  afternoon  on  the  river?' '  the 
other  asked. 

The  girl  of  the  punt  went  white. 
**  What  was  it  ?' '  she  asked  swiftly,  and 
before  her  eyes  she  had  a  vision  of  those 
scattered  things  on  the  river  bank. 

**  A  boy  was  nearly  drowned." 

She  gave  a  quick  sigh  of  relief.  *  'Only 
that!" 

**  It  was  pretty  serious,"  said  the 
other  girl  indignantly.  **  If  that  man 
hadn't  been  so  prompt  and  rescued  him, 
he  would  have  been  drowned." 

''Whatman?" 

**  He  was  reading  by  the  river,  and 
when  the  little  girl  ran  to  him  he  just 
flung  his  book  down  and  plunged  in  as 
he  was.  The  water  wasn't  deep  luckily, 
because  he  couldn't  swim,  and  when  he 
got  the  boy  out  he  seemed  dead.  But 
the  man  was  a  doctor  and  set  to  work 
to  revive  him.  It  was  over  an  liour  be- 
fore the  boy  regained  consciousness, 
and  all  that  time  the  man  worked  over 
him.  And  then  he  took  him  home, 
carried  him  off  himself." 

The  girl  of  the  punt  reflected.  **  After 
all,"  she  thought,  "  I  may  go  that  way 
to-morrow." 

The  man  was  reading  on  the  bank. 
Only    this    afternoon  it  wasn't  **The 


Nineteenth  Century  and  all  the  Other 
Centuries  ";  it  was  Marpessa.  And  at 
he  read  he  heard  the  suck  of  a  puns 
across  th^  water.  He  looked  up.  The 
girl  was  in  white,  but  even  far  down 
that  avenue  of  shade  he  knew  her  to  be 
the  same.  She  was  leisurely  poling 
the  punt  up  the  stream. 

Then  the  man  was  glad  that  he  had 
torn  up  that  foolish  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  her  yesterday  just  before  he  had 
to  pull  that  boy  out  of  the  water  and 
bring  him  back  to  life.  He  had  won- 
dered a  little  when  he  came  back  that 
evening  to  collect  his  belongings  to  find 
that  he  had  torn  up  the  letter  before  he 
had  scrambled  up  to  go  to  that  boy's 
assistance.  Yet  he  was  glad  he  had  torn 
it  up.  It  was  a  foolish,  futile  thing 
to  write,  and  then  how  embarrassing 
it  would  have  been  if  the  girl  in  the 
punt  had  received  it !  She  would  re- 
gard him  as  an  impertinent  fool.  Yet  he 
caught  himself  just  foi  a  moment  pic- 
turing the  possibilities  of  his  dream. 
Suppose  she  had  received  his  letter, 
suppose  she  did  not  regard  him  in  con- 
sequence as  an  idiot,  suppose  she 
stopped  at  the  bank  and  waited  for  him 
to  step  in  ! 

As  the  girl  approached  she  looked  up 
at  him  almost  with  a  smile.  Then  with 
a  quick  pressure  on  the  pole  she  turned 
the  punt  and  its  prow  shot  into  the  soft 
grass.  Without  a  word  she  waited. 

The  man  went  a  dull  red .  He  looked 
at  the  girl  in  the  punt.  The  girl  waited. 
He  stepped  in.  She  pushed  the  punt 
oflF. 

**So  you  are  in  time?"  she  said 
softly. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  all  my 
life,  would  I  miss  you  now  ?' '  he  re- 
plied. 

So  she  had  read  his  letter  ?  Yet  such 
a  thing  were  impossible.  What  then  ? 
His  astonished  mind  refused  to  follow 
the  thing  to  any  conclusion.  He  let  his 
thoughts  drift.  Was  this  girl  the  one 
toward  whom  he  had  been  for  ever 
gradually  verging?  Their  paths  had 
met.  He  was  lapsed  in  a  great  con- 
tent. 

**So  you  expected  me?"  he  said  at 
last,  looking  up  at  her  slim,  fair  figure 
crowned  with  its  glory  of  vivid  brown. 
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**  Of  course, "  she  replied.  *  *  I  knew 
you  would  be  here/' 

It  was  enough.  He  ventured  no 
further  questions.  He  might  shatter 
the  dream.     This  day  was  his. 

The  girl  was  greatly  happy.  There 
were  no  explanations,  no  introductions 
to  their  comradeship.  Immediately  they 
had  drifted  into  the  position  of  dear 
friends;  they  were  intimate  at  once.  He 
told  her  of  his  life,  of  the  other  girl. 

**  I  know,"  said  the  girl  in  the  punt 
with  dimming  eyes. 

And  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  him 
that  she  should  know.  But  she  told  him 
little  about  herself,  except  that  she  had 
won  happiness  in  life  and  was  content. 

The  tea  was  a  success.  The  dainty 
meal  over,  they  drifted  lazily  down  the 
stream,  languidly  talking,  with  long 
silences  between  that  brought  them 
more  intimately  together  than  words 
may  ever  do. 

Through  the  silence  of  the  evening 
he  poled  the  punt  down  the  river. 
When  they  came  opposite  the  bank 
under  the  elms  he  got  quietly  out. 


*  *  You  will  come  again  to-morrow  ?'  * 
he  said. 

And  the  girl  in  the  punt  said  softly, 
*'Yes.** 

**Then  good-by,*'  she  said,  and 
standing  fair  and  slim  and  white  in  the 
stem  of  the  punt  she  went  slowly  into 
the  avenue  of  green  shade,  glimmering 
quietly  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

And  the  man  gazed  long  after  her, 
wondering,  yet  well  content. 

Then  it  suddenly  came  to  him  that 
he  did  not  even  know  her  name. 

**  But  she  will  come  to-morrow,"  he 
said. 

But  the  girl  in  the  punt  did  not  come 
on  the  morrow,  or  any  morrow,  though 
the  man  waited  under  the  elms  many 
afternoons.  For  the  morrow  was  her 
wedding-day  with  the  man  she  loved. 
And  sometimes  in  the  years  of  quiet 
happiness  that  followed  she  thought  of 
the  man  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
knew  that  for  one  afternoon  she  had 
given  him  a  great  happiness. 

And  he  remembered  always  and  was 
thankful. 


FROM     KANSAS 


By  ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 


\jrOU  remember  Burrows — lean, 
Y  lanky  fellow,  sat  on  the  back 
row  in  school  and  rolled  marbles. 
Remember  how  they'd  rumble  away 
under  the  seats,  hitting  this  desk  and 
that  one,  and  the  teacher  mad  as  a  wet 
hen  because  she  could  never  catch  on 
where  they  started  ? 

Well  sir.  Burrows — same  old  Bur- 
rows— dropped  in  Wednesday.  Looks 
the  same,  acts  the  same,  same  grin, 
same  chuckle,  same  long  legs,  and  I'd 
have  sworn  they  were  the  same  old 
trousers,  hitched  to  the  shoe-tops,  if  it 
hadn't  been  twenty  years  since  I  last 
saw  him. 

••  Hello,  Bill,''  I  heard,  and  looking 
up,  there  stood  Burrows,  chuckling. 


**  Just  thought  I'd  take  a  run  down 
to  New  York,"  he  said,  **  to  see  Wall 
Street  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  How's 
all  the  folks  ?" 

**  Well,"  said  I,  '*  I'm  about  all  the 
folks  there  are  in  my  family,  Burrows; 
I'm  pretty  well." 

**  What,"  said  he,  •*  not  married?" 

'*  No,"  said  I,  *•  not  yet,  Jim." 

**  Pshaw!'  said  he.  **  That's  too 
bad,  isn't  it  ?  Why,  I've  got  a  wife 
and  seven  children,  Bill,  and  a  feed 
store,  out  in  Kansas." 

**  You've  done  well." 

**  Yes,  manage  to  get  along,"  said  he. 
**  Not  married,  you  say  ?" 

*'  No,  we  don't  marry  early,  as  a  rule, 
in  New  York.     It's  too  expensive." 
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••P&haw/'  said  he.  '*  That's  too 
bad,  BiU." 

My  name  is  William,  but  I  used  to 
be  Bill,  in  Kansas. 

*•  No,"  said  I.  '*  It  costs  about  all 
I  can  earn  to  support  myself,  Bur- 
rows." 

••  Pshaw,"  said  he.  *'  You  don't  say 
so.  Why  you — you  must  be  getting 
pretty  nigh  onto  forty.'* 

•*  Well— yes.'*  said  I. 

**  And  not  married,  yon  say  ?" 

"That's  what  I  said." 

"  Well,  well.  Why,  you  used  to  be 
fond  of  the  girls.  Bill,  in  Kansas." 

•*  Ever  been  in  New  York  before, 
Bnrrows  ?*' 

*•  No,"  said  he;  **  that  is,  not  as  I  re- 
member," and  chuckled — same  old 
chnckle. 

••  WeU,"  said  I,  '*  you'd  be  likely  to 
remember  it  if  you  had,  wouldn't  you?" 

"  Might,"  said  he,  still  chuckling. 

**  WeU,"  said  I,  '*  what  do  you  think 
of  Wall  Street?" 

"Hm,"  said  he,  ** narrow,  ain't  it? 
of  an  alley.  But  I  suppose  now, 
if  you'd  shake  one  of  them  there  build- 
^RBj  3^u  could  pick  up  dollars  and 
half-dollats  and  bonds  by  the  bushel — 
eh,  Bill  ?    But  where's  the  trough  ?'* 

"Trough?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  red  in  the  face 
and  slmking  like  an  earthquake. 
"Trough  where  they  w-water  their — 
you  know — s-stock  ! ' '  said  he,  and  burst, 
clumping  me  on  the  shoulder. 

Wdl  sir.  Burrows  had  made  up  that 
stale  old  joke  in  his  feed  store  out  in 
Kansas;  just  'lighted  on  that  ca.st  off, 
musty  jest  he  had,  and  chuckled,  and 
brought  it  with  his  old  valise  all  the 
way  from  the  prairies  simply  to  fatten  it 
on  my  New  York  blood  and  make  a 
whole  yam  of  it  to  carry  back  to  **the 
boys  "  in  Kansas. 

There  I  was,  in  that  Broad  Street 
bedlam,  trying  to  show  him  the  great 
buildings,  and  the  Sub-Treasury,  and 
the  statue  of  Washington ,  and  the  banks 
and  offices  ;  straining  my  lungs  above 
that  infernal  din  to  impress  the  man 
with  the  majesty  of  the  financial  spec- 
tacle— but  great  guns  !  You  take  one 
of  these  country  Kansans,  they  won't 
forget  their  apple-barreled  jokes.     They 


won't  let  on  they're  thunder-struck, 
even  when  they're  looking  at  the  very 
things  they'll  go  home  and  brag  about 
for  six  years  after. 

Why,  I  took  Burrows  to  Carnegie 
Hall  in  the  evening. 

**  Pretty  big  place,"  said  he  gazing 
around  him. 

*  *  Pretty  big ! "  said  I .  *  *  Biggest  hall 
you  ever  saw,  Burrows." 

** Guess  you're  right,"  said  he  chuck- 
ling— same  old  chuckle.  '  *  Guess  you're 
right.  Bill,  though  I  have  seen  Silas 
Winter's  new  bam,"  said  he.  **  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  about  Silas'  new  bam  ?" 

And  off  he  went  with  his  little  story, 
which  was  just  as  funny  to  him  there  in 
Carnegie,  with  the  great  orchestra  play- 
ing Wagner,  as  it  would  have  been  sit- 
ting on  a  rail  fence  listening  to  the  katy- 
dids in  Kansas. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  come  a 
thousand  miles  to  see  New  York — and 
still  in  Kansas  I 

**New  York,"  said  he,  "is  a  great 
place  to  come  to — ^buildings  and  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  all — but  I  wouldn't  live 
here,  Bill.  *  You  couldn't  hire  me.  It's 
too  big,  and  there's  too  much  rushing 
around ,  and  shoving,  and  racket.  And 
it  costs  too  much.  It  costs  too  much 
for  victuals  and  drink  and  beds  to  sleep 
in  ;  yes,  and  for  water  and  sunshine  and 
air,  by  thunder — things  you  get  free 
where  I  come  from  in  Kansas. 

**  What's  the  use?  You're  making 
money.  So  am  I.  You're  making 
thousands  where  I  make  hundreds,  but 
you  're  spending  hundreds  where  I  spend 
tens.  So  what's  the  odds  ?  You're 
dressed  up  a  little  tonier,  sure — but  you 
ain't  married,  and  you  haven't  a  chick 
or  a  child  in  the  world.  Bill.  Why,  you 
look  tired  and  worried.  You  look  yel- 
low. Liver  out  of  kilter  ?  You  ought 
to  come  out  and  plow  awhile  and  husk 
com — in  Kansas." 

* '  What  do  you  do  evenings,  Bur- 
rows ?"  I  asked  by  way  of  diversion. 

**  Evenings?  Why,  we  smoke,  and 
read,  and  gas  a  little,  and  play  cards — 
and  go  to  bed." 

**  Well,"  said  I  "wv smoke,  and  read, 
and  gas  a  little,  and  play  cards — and  go 
to  the  theater." 

"Well,  I  forgot  the  theater,"  said 
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Burrows.  **  We  go  to  the  theater,  too, 
now  and  then — *  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin* 
once  a  year  or  so,  and  the  circus.  Chil- 
dren just  love  the  circus.  You  ought 
to  have  children,  Bill.  It  would  cheer 
you  up.'* 

•'  Why,  I'm  all  right.  What  are  you 
talking  about?" 

**Ye-ss,  but  you  aren*t  all  right. 
Bill,  I  tell  you,  you  look  bad.  You're 
bilious.** 

**  Oh,  your  grandmother  !**  I  said. 

**  Wdl,  now.  Bill,  look  at  your  eyes. 
They  aren't  right,  I  tell  you.  They—'* 

**  Besides,*'  I  broke  in,  *' suppose  I 
/w^/ children — " 

•*  That's  right,  Bill ;  you  ought  to." 

"Well,  suppose  I  had  children,  would 
I  be  less  bilious  ?  Good  heavens.  Bur- 
rows, if  I  were  married,  down  here  in 
New  York,  I  wouldn't  dare  to  have 
children,  on  my  income  !" 

**  Pshaw!'*  said  he.  •*  You  don't 
tell  me !  Have  to  keep  *em  dressed  up, 
I  suppose — and  nurses." 

**  Of  course,**  I  said. 

** Pshaw!*'  he  muttered.  ** That's 
too  bad,  isn't  it?  Now  children,"  said 
he,  **  are  the  light  and  life  of  Kansas." 

*'Hm!*'saidI. 

**  Yes,  sir,**  he  went  on,  chewmg  a 
toothpick.  **You  take  children  run- 
ning around  all  over  the  place,  like 
chickens,  I  tell  you  it's  nice,  Bill.  You 
can't  help  loving  the  little  scamps,  al- 
ways up  to  some  mischief  or  other. 
Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it's  like,  Bill, 
when  there  aren't  any  children.  You 
know  the  best  bedroom  that's  kept  shut 
up  and  only  slept  in  now  and  then  when 
there's  company ;  you  know  how  it 
smells — close  and  dead,  especially  if 
there's  matting.  Now  that's  what  home 
is,  without  children  to  keep  the  air  alive. 
Why,  say,  the  wliole  blamed  farm  of 
mine — outdoors  and  in — seems  dead  to 
me  when  my  kids  go  a-visiting." 

**  I  never  heard  it  put  just  that  way," 
said  I.  **  That's  very  new  to  me — and 
mteresting." 

"  Well,"  said  Burrows,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  **I*m  from  Kansas — eh. 
Bill  ?* '  And  he  nudged  me.  iO^ow  if 
there's  anything  I  don't  like,  it's  a  man 
who  nudges  ;  but  they  all  do  it,  I  sup- 
pose, in  Kansas. 

Oh,  as  I  say,  I  enjoyed  Burrows — 


enjoyed  seeing  him  again,  and  hearing 
him  talk,  and  all  that,  you  know,  but 
think  of  the  nerve,  think  of  the  sublime 
impudence  of  a  man  coming  all  the 
way  from  Kansas  to  beard  a  New 
Yorker,  and  joke  him,  and  lecture  him, 
and////  him,  mind  you  !  P'ancy  being 
pitied  by  an  old  hayseed  from  Kansas  ! 

**  But,  Burrows,"  I  said,  '*  you  don't 
understand  at  all.  You  don't  grasp  the 
situation.  Once  get  you  down  here, 
and  acquainted  a  little,  and  getting  on, 
why  the  longer  you  stayed  the  harder 
it  would  be  to  tear  yourself  away." 

**  For  fear  I'd  vtiss  something — I 
know,"  said  Burrows.  **  Same  way 
with  people  in  insane  asylums  :  the 
longer  they  stay,  the  loonier  they — " 

He  waved  his  hand. 

*'  Bill,"  said  he,  squinting  one  eye  at 
his  nickel  watch;  **  Bill,  it's  just  forty- 
five  minutes  nast  nine,  notv,  in 
Kansas." 

Now  what  can  vou  sav  to  a  man  like 
that  I  What  can  you  talk  about  ? 
What  is  there,  anyway,  in  all  New 
York,  to  compare  with  Kansas  ?  What 
^o  you  do  with  a  man  who  is  always 
preaching, and  wanting  to  argue  ?  What 
does  the  government  do  with  Kansas  ? 

*'Bill,"  said  he,  **  you  re  a  New 
Yorker — not  born  and  bred,  of  course, 
but  an  adopted  orphan ,  like  most  New 
Yorkers  that  amount  to  shucks.  I  take 
it  that  you're  a  fair  sample." 

**  Well,  yes — if  you  want  to  put  it 
that  way,"  I  muttered.  I  was  getting 
wary. 

**  A  fair  sample,"  repeated  Burrows, 
**  of  a  loyal  New  Yorker." 

'*  I  think  so." 

**  Well,  ever  been  to  the  Aquarium, 
Bill?" 

**  No,  not  that  I  remember." 

"  You'd  be — likely  to  remember  it — 
if  you  had,  wouldn't  you  ?"  said  he, 
more  softlv. 

**  Might."  I  said. 

**  Ever  been  in  the  Brooklvn  Navy 
Yard,  Bill?" 

**  No  ;  can't  say  I  have." 

**  Been  to  Grant's  tomb,  I  suppose  ?'* 

''  Been  by  it." 

**  Went  inside,  of  course  ?  * 

**N-no;  but—" 

**  Been  over  to  Governor's  Island, 
no  doubt,  to  see  the  soldiers  ?" 
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*'  No,  I  haven't;  but  what  the  devU 
has  that  to  do  with  my  being  a  New 
Yorker  ?  Those  are  the  show  places, 
of  course — things  you  tourist's  visit, 
but  what  in  thunder — '  * 

**  Of  course,  Bill,  you've  climbed  the 
Statue  of  Liberty?  All  loyal  New 
Yorkers—" 

**  Burrows,  I  wouldn't  climb  that  in- 
fernal statue  for — " 

•*  Say,  Bill,  j^/V^  not  a  New  Yorker. 
You're  not  living  in  New  York — really 
living  here,  you  know.  You're  just 
stopping  awhile,  like  I  am,  only  a  little 
longer,  that's  all.  And  when  you've 
made  your  pile,  you'll  be  coming  back 
to  Kansas. 

**  Why,  Bill,  in  Kansas,  there  isn't 
a  place  where  a  man  was  hung  or  shot, 
or  any  other  historic  spot,  that  our 
folks  don't  decorate,  some  time  or  other, 
with  a  picnic.  Why,  Bill,  we//W — all 
over  the  blamed  place— in  Kansas  ! 

**  Now  I'm  not  urging  a  man  to  stay 
in  Kansas  if  he  don*t  like  Kansas.  I've 
nothing  to  say  when  a  bom  and  bred 
Kansan  packs  up  his  duds,  and  leaves, 
and  laughs  at  his  old  mother  State  over 
his  shoulder.  He  has  a  right  to  laugh 
— ^if  he  wants  to.  If  he  can  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  do  such  a  miserable,  con- 
temptible turn-coat  trick,  I've  nothing 
to  say.  Bill — nothing  to  say,  't  all. 

**  But,   Bill,  just  let  me    catch  the 


sucker  who'll  laugh  at  Kansas  when 
he's  living  right  on  her  soil,  eating  her 
bread  and  butter,  and  drinking  her 
waters,  and  breathing  her  air!  Don't 
you  ever  let  that  kind  of  a  Kansas  grass- 
hopper come  nigh  me — or  I'll  brain  him 
with  an  ax-helve  !     I  will,  so  help  me. 

*'  Just  as  I  feel  about  this  here  going 
abroad!  If  an  American  doesn't  like 
the  United  States,  let  him  live  where 
he  darned  pleases,  /  say;  but  the  kind 
of  American  that  stays  right  here,  and 
drinks  his  country's  pap,  and  gets 
chubby  on  it,  Bill,  and  ivhines — don*t 
you  ever  let  that  kind  of  an  American 
come  nigh  Jim  Burrows,  if  he  wants 
to  keep  chubby,  that's  all.  Just  take 
him  to  one  side  and  tell  him  that 
where  I  come  from,  we  celebrate  Fourth 
of  July  old  style — speakin',  and  fire- 
works, and  pie-eat — in  Kansas. 

**  I'm  down  here  in  New  York,  Bill, 
but  by  gosling  !  I  want  everybody  to 
know  I  don't  belong  here.  I  want  'em 
to  know  I  come  from  Kansas.  I've 
stayed  in  Kansas  because  I've  liked 
Kansas.  I  found  her  waiting  around 
for  me  when  I  was  bom,  and  she's  been 
like  a  wet-nurse  to  me  ever  since,  and 
when  I  die,  Bill,  I  want  'em  to  lay  me 
in  the  same  old  dirt  I  made  mud-pies 
of  when  I  was  a  boy.  Bill,  that's  me. 
Put  her^there.  Say,  you  look  peaked. 
Drink  up.     Well — here's  to  Kansas.' 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 


By  CLIFFORD   CHASE 


Heard  I  once  my  old  nurse  telling 
Stories  by  the  fire  at  night, 
j4ll  about  big,  bearded  giants 
W I  shivered  in  affri^t; 
Than  her  voice  came  from  a  distance 
Pnm  a  drowsy,  far-off  clime, 
Edhoing  the  sweet  old  cadence, 
*  *  Once  upon  a  Time.  ^ 


a 


Read  I  once  a  golden  story 
Of  King  A  rthur's  wonder  court, 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
All  the  Knights  of  brave  report. 
But  amidst  the  loving,  hating. 
Still  I  heard  the  insistent  chime 
Like  a  cuckoo  clock  repeating. 
Once  upon  a  Time.' 
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Will  our  lives  when  we  have  liued  them 
Seem  like  stones  we  have  read  ? 
Stories  which  our  nurses  told  us 
As  we  lay  all  snug  in  bed  ? 
Will  they  seem  as  vague  as  dreams  are. 
All  the  days  we  thought  sublime  ? 
Shall  we  hear  the  faint,  low  whisper, 
•'  Once  upon  a  Time  *  V 

}^hen  the  earth  and  day  and  sunlight 

Grayly  fade  away: 

When  the  years  that  we  have  lived  here 

Seem  like  one  brief  day ; 

Shall  we  hear  again  at  twilight 

Echo  of  our  nurse's  rhyme, 

* '  Here  you  lived  and  loved  and  labored, ' 

'  *  Once  upon  a  Time ' '  F 


A   CASE   IN  SURGERY 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  SEELY 


TIE  doctor  had  dropped  in  to  see 
Tatters.  He  and  Tatters  were 
great  friends ;  he  liked  Tatters, 
tmt  then,  as  far  as  that  goes,  everybody 
liked  Tatters,  and  no  one  knew  why. 
TfttteiB  made  his  first  appearance  in 
camp  in  a  novel  manner.  He  was  found 
dinging  to  a  bare  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  rapids  and  holding  the  doctor's  head 
oat  of  the  water  to  keep  him  from  drown- 
ing. The  situation  was  interesting  from 
a  heroic  standpoint.  The  doctor  was 
ttnconscioos  and  Tatters  had  a  broken 
Iw  and  the  rocky  dangers  of  a  water- 
tm  were  just  beyond  the  rapids  !  Tat- 
teiB*  endurance  in  clinging  to  the  rock 
was  all  that  intervened  between  them 
both  and  eternity.  Eternity  would  be 
zeadhed  just  over  the  falls. 

Pittsburg  Pete  found  them  in  this  po- 
aidon.  With  a  lariat  and  some  trouble 
and  the  aid  of  the  other  four  members 
ot  the  camp  they  were  rescued. 

tbit  explanation  of  the  position  was 
short.  The  doctor  was  coming  down 
the  trail  when  his  horse  slip]^  and 
threw  him  into  the  water.  Tatters  was 
camping  near,  and  seeing  that  the  doc- 
tor couldn't  swim  he  plunged  in  to  pull 
him  out,  and  he  would  have  easily  done 
so  had  not  a  floating  log  broken  his  leg. 
The  rapids  did  the  rest. 

The  doctor  was  a  detached  member 
of  the  camp.  Tatters  was  a  tramp. 
When  his  leg  was  sound  again  he  be- 
came a  miner  and  the  seventh  member 
of  the  camp.  He  retained  the  name 
that  Pete  had  given  him  at  their  initial 
flweting,  and  he  gave  no  other. 

Just  now  Tatters  was  not  well.  He 
was  lying  on  his  couch  in  the  little 
mhier's  cabin  that  he  shared  with  Pitts- 
burg Pete  since  his  accident  the  year 
before.  He  had  been  indisposed  for 
some  time.  His  usual  answer  to  inqui- 
ry was,  •*  that  some  carpenters  were  in- 
^de  doing  work  and  the  nails  they 
drove  in  hurt.**  He  was  telling  the 
doctor  about  it : — 


**  It's  an  awful  pain,  Doc,"  he  was 
saying,  and  his  eyebrows  drew  down 
sharply  into  two  little,  vertical  furrows 
that  had  recently  developed  on  the  erst- 
while smooth  brow.  **  Not  just  to  say 
a  sharp,  sticky  pain,  but  a  worryin', 
achin*  pain,  that's  reg'lar — somethin* 
like  the  tickin*  of  a  clock,  a  beatin*  and 
a  hammerin*  away  at  somethin*  in  my 
insides. 

**  Sometimes  I  think  I  could  stan*  it 
better  if  it  was  a  real  healthy,  heavy  pain 
that  would  jest  about  rip  me  up  the  back 
an'  then  leave  off  awhile  an*  gi*  me  a 
bit  of  rest,  but  it  don't.  I  have  fig'erd 
on  a  count  I  tallied  an*  I  find  this  trip- 
hammer business  conies  about  seventy 
times  a  minute.  Well,  Doc,  I  jes'  got 
to  thinkin'  about  that  pain  a  comin' 
seventy  times  every  minute,  and  that 
would  be  somethin*  like  four  thousand 
times  every  hour,  an*  then  when  I  got 
to  thinkin'  of  that  Pr  twenty-four  hours 
every  day,  an'  the  days  a-gettin*  to  be 
weeks,  an*  so  on — Doc,  maybe  you'll 
think  I'm  a  baby,  but  I  jes*  couldn*t 
help  cry  in* .  I  was  worse  nor  a  maveric 
that's  been  let  run  too  long  with  his 
mother.  It  nearly  took  me  off  my 
rocker,  an'  I'm  jes'  about  plum'  locoed 
at  the  present  minute  as  it  is.'* 

Tatters'  talk  brought  a  new  idea  into 
the  doctor's  head.  It  made  him  look  a 
bit  grave  Heretofore  he  had  not  con- 
sidered Tatters'  complaint  as  being  seri- 
ous enough  for  an  examination.  The 
doctor  was  not  inclined  to  take  any- 
thing seriously.  He  was  not  practicing 
at  all.  He  had  a  taste  for  geology  and 
metallurgy  and  can***^  West  to  satisfy  it. 
He  had  foregathered  with  this  camp  of 
miners  because  they  were  few  and  he 
liked  their  company.  And,  of  course, 
he  never  refused  to  do  anything  for 
them  that  he  could,  and  they  had  great- 
er faith  in  him  than  he  had  in  himself. 
Now  he  asked  Tatters  to  allow  him  to 
make  a  physical  examination  of  his 
chest.     His  gravity  increased  when  he 


.jscovered  that  Tatti 

of  the  left  subclavis 

jost  debating  in  his 

tell  Tattera  or  not,  when  Tatters  settled 

it  for  him  by  saying  : — 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  tickled  to 
death  over  what  you've  found,  Doc, 
but  don 't  be  afraid  of  speakin '  right  out 
in  nieetin'.  I  ain't  been  shy  since  1 
was  sixteen,  an'  I  guess  I  c'n  Stan' 
about  all  the  bad  news  a-goin'  as  long 
as  it  don't  come  by  telygraph.  1  don't 
mind  acknowledgin'  that  I  do  hate  the 
sight  of  them  yaller  flimses.  I  ain't 
never  been  a  big  'nuff  stock  broker  yit 
to  git  used  to  market  q'otations  by 
wire." 

The  doctor  smiled  slightly  at  the  talk 
Tatters  was  giving  him,  and  he  took 
his  band  with  a  quick  impulsiveness 
that  told  better  than  words  how  he  ap- 
preciated his  patient's  mind. 

"  Spit  'erout,  Doc,"  insisted  Tatters. 
"  I  ain*t  a  greaser,  an'  you  ain't  an  In- 
dian. Let's  have  the  sentence ;  there's 
some  things  that's  easier  to  stan'  than 
waitin'." 

"  Well,  Tatters,  it  looks  like  you  were 
close  to  your  finish,"  satd  the  doctor 
sadly. 

"  Any  closer  than  the  day  we  took 
the  bath?" 

"  Yes,  much  closer." 

"Then  it's  a  potty  heavy  sentence," 
said  Tatters  soberly.  "  Means  cashin' 
in  my  checks,  I  s'pose— rfi  ?' ' 

The  doctor  nodded. 

Tatters  was  silent  awhile,  then  he 
asked : — 

"  What's  the  offense?" 

"Subclavian  aneurism,"  began  the 
doctor  abstractedly.  He  was  figuring 
on  about  how  long  Tatters  had  to  live, 

"  Break  it  into  little  bits,  Doc,"  he 
smiled.  "  Don't  take  advantage  of  a 
man  when  he's  flat  on  his  back." 

Then  the  doctor  did  his  best  to  ex- 
in  what  was  the  matter  and  Tatters 
*Tied  attentively.     At  the  conclusion 
ud:— 

(Veak  spot  in  my  hydraulics,  I  sabe. 
■  my  time." 

is  very  uncertain." 
neans  I'm  likely  to  go  off  at 
e  a  gun  with  a  bad  spring, 
il  mean  sentence,  Doc  : 


as  he  rose  to  go.  He  pressed  Tatters' 
hand  with  sympathetic  kindness  and 
told  him  to  be  brave. 

"  I  may  mill  a  bit,  but  I  won't  stam- 
pede," he  said  with  a  smile. 

Then  he  left,  and  Tatters  was  alone 
with  his  prospect.  He  was  a  bit  appre- 
hensive, but  no  more  so  than  the  doctor, 
who  came  to  see  him  the  next  day. 

Tatters  broke  out  immediately  with- 
out ceremony.  Ceremony  was  not  Tat- 
ters' strong  point. 

"  Look  here.  Doc,  you  said  yester- 
day that  there  was  about  one  chance  in 
a  million  f'r  me  to  pull  through." 

* '  Yes,  I  know  I  did ;  but  I  said  it 
merely  to  show  you  there  was  a  mort- 
gage on  your  time." 

"But  is  there  a  chance  in  a  million?" 

"Just  about." 

"  What  does  that  chance  hang  on  ?" 

"  An  operation  that  is  little  short  of 
a  miracle." 

"  I'll  take  that  chance." 

"But—"  began  the  doctor. 

Tatters  stopped  him  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  and  went  on  : — 

"  I've  been  takin'  chances  all  my 
life,"  he  said.  "  I've  taken  'em  on  less 
prov'cation  than  this,  when  there  was 
everything  to  lose  an'  nothin'  much  to 
gain.  Now,  I've  got  everything  to  gain 
and  notbiii'  to  lose.  Now,  what's  this 
opyration  ?" 

"  Ligation  of  the  subclav^ — '* 

"  Easy  Doc." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot.  It  is  that  the  artery 
be  tied  above  and  below  the— the — " 

"  The  break  in  the  hose  ?" 

"  Yes.  that  is  something  like." 

"  That  seems  easy." 

"  Talk  is  always  easy." 

"I  s'pose  the  sooner  it's  done  the 
better  f  r  me,  eh  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  it  was  going  to  be 
done." 

"  Then,  I  guess  you'd  better  begin." 

"Do  you  mean  for  me  to  do  it?" 
asked  the  doctor  in  a  startled  voice, 

"  You  don't  s'pose  Pete  nor  I  could 
doit,  do  .you?" 

"  But  it  is  a  thing  I  never  did  in  my 
life,"  the  doctor  protested. 
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matched  in  experi- 
id  it  done  before." 

you    don't    under- 
serious  operation." 

"  'Tain'tany  more  dangerous  than  to 
let  it  go,  is  it? " 

"  You  would  die  on  the  table,  that  is, 
I  mean  to  say,  you  would  quite  likely 
die  in  the  operation." 

"  Even  that  is  better  than  the  sure 
thing  the  other  way." 

"  What  other  way  ?" 

"  Lettin'  it  go  without  doin' any 
thing." 

The  doctor  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  a  few  times  and  then  said  with 
decision : — 

"  I  am  sorry,  Tatters,  but  there  is  no 
use  in  raising  false  hopes,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question." 

"  But  you  said  there  was  a  chance," 
persisted  Tatters. 

"Yes,  a  miraculous  chance.  Do  you 
know  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  operations 
in  surgery  ?' ' 

"  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  do.  I'vekinder 
lost  track  of  the  figgers,  but  it  won't 
be  so  rare  when  you've  done  this 
one." 

"  Do  yon  know  how  many  operations 
of  this  kind  have  been  made?"  asked 
the  doctor,  bent  on  convincing  his 
patient  of  the  inadvisability  of  opera- 
ting. 

"  I  can'teven  guess  an'  I  don't  care 
a  damn,  but  if  it  will  ease  your  mind 
any,  you  c'n  tell  me," 

Then  the  doctor  went  into  details^and 
gave  a  few  statistics.  What  he  said 
was  moderately  free  from  technical 
tenns  and  Tatters  saw  a  straw,  and  he 
btust  ottt : — 

"Doc,  you  lied  to  me,  simply  lied. 
Why  the  chances  are  a  lot  better  than 
yon  said.  Why  that  makes  a  million 
to  one  shot  look  like  a  ghost,  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  even  thetn  odds." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  simply 
clatching  at  straws. " 

"  Well,  a  straw  looks  a  purty  good 
size  to  a  drownin'  man,  they  say." 

The  doctor  had  been  the  drowning 
man  once,  so  his  understanding  was 
good,  but  this  looked  less  than  a  straw 
to  him  and  he  continued  his  walk  in 

ence,  till  Tatters  asked  : — 


"Say,  Doc.how  many  of  them  cases 
that  wasn't  operated  on  got  well  ?" 

"  None  of  them. 

"  That  makes  the  straw  look  bigger, 
an'  I  guess  you'd  better  opyrate  before 
the  straw  gits  toshrinkin'." 

The  doctor  sat  down  by  his  bed  and 
tried  to  tell  him  of  the  enormity  of  the 
operation;  his  risk;  his  own  inex' 
perience  and  his  lack  of  equipment  and 
assistants .  W  hen  he  was  through , 
Tatters  asked;— 

"As  fr  the  experience.  Doc,  you 
ought  to  be  tickled  to  death,  now  is  your 
chance.  As  f 'r  the  'normity  of  it,  I'm 
the  man  that's  a  takin'  the  chances;  an' 
as  f  r  the  help,  there's  the  boys,  they'll 
help  you  as  free  as  huntin'  a  cattle  run- 
nin'  greaser,  an'  I  guess  thereain't  noth- 
in'  freer  than  that." 

"  But  the  boys  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  such  work,"  the  doctor 
protested. 

' '  Then  you'll  have  to  use  up  all  your 
spare  time  a  learnin'  'em,  they  won't 
mind  addin'  to  their  ejycation." 

"  But — "  began  the  doctor. 

"  But  nothin',"  said  Tatters.  Then 
he  turned  on  his  side  and  looked  square 
into  the  doctor's  face  and  said  :  "Look 
here,  Doc  Hobson,  you've  got  the  repy- 
tation  of  bein'  a  square,  fair  man;  a 
man  as  wouldn't  hurt  a  dog  a  purpose, 
an'  yit  you  won't  give  me  the  one 
little  chance  I've  got  to  git  well.  I 
ain't  much  of  a  man  an'  never  claimed 
to  be,  but  if  I  says  it  as  p'raps  shouldn't, 
I  never  yit  went  back  on  a  pal 
in  my  life.  I'm  not  that  kind  of 
a  yaller  dog.  Say  Doc,  I  always 
c'nsidered  j'ou  white,  clear  through, 
an'  I'm  sorry  to  say  you  ain't;  you've 
got  a  mean  streak  of  yaller,  after  all. 
Doc,  you're  a  co'.uard f" 

Then  he  settled  back  on  his  pillow 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  in 
a  hopeless,  helpless  way. 

The  doctor  was  on  his  feet,  writhing 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  in  the  face  with 
the  loop  end  of  a  wet  lariat.  After  a 
nervous  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
room,  he  sat  down  again  by  the  bed 
and  in  a  low,  tender  voice  that  was  near 
to  breaking,  he  said  : — 

"Tatters,  old  man,  I  never  thought 
yon  would  speak  to  me  like  that;  I  never 
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thought  you*d  even  thmk  it.  Why, 
Tatters,  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  as  you 
know  better  than  any  one  else,  and  I 
would  freely  lay  it  down  to  help  you.*' 

*'  I  never  thought  I*d  have  to  speak 
to  you  like  that,  an*  I  don't  want  you 
to  lay  your  life  down,  all  I  ask  is  to 
jes'  give  me  my  chance,"  said  Tatters 
in  a  choked  voice. 

**  I'd  Hke  to  feel  that  I  still  had  your 
respect  and — *' 

**  Then  give  me  my  chance,"  cut  in 
Tatters  sharply. 

*  *  I  *11— I  *11  do  it , "  the  docter  whispered 
in  a  strained  voice,  "  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  condemned  to  execute  you." 

**  Good,  old  Doc,'*  said  Tatters,  pres- 
sing his  hand  gratejfully. 

Then  they  were  both  silent.  Silence 
was  too  eloquent  for  mere  words  to  be 
of  service. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  doctor  had 
callers  at  his  cabin.  The  callers  were 
the  **  boys.'*  The  **  boys  **  were  Pitts- 
burg Pete,  he  was  Tatter's  mate;  Irish 
Mike,  Bully  Bill,  Spot  Brown  and  the 
Indiana  Idiot.  Pete  opened  the  con- 
versation with  a  terse  interrogative : — 

**  You've  seen  Tatters  ?'* 

•*Yes." 


i< 


He  says  you  said  he  had  about  one 
chance  in  a  million  to  pull  through.". 

The  doctor  nodded. 

**  He  says  you  ofiFered  to  give  him  his 
chance." 

**  He  forced  me  into  promising  it  and 
his  chance  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
murder;  isn't  that  a  fine  prospect  for 
me?" 

**  Tatters  didn't  give  us  much  of  a 
trail  to  go  by.  We  sorter  thought  you'd 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  sluice  a  bit. 
Now,  what's  the  lay  out  ?** 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  give 
them  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  situation 
without  going  into  the  details. 

'*  W^e  kinder  thought  Tatters  was  a 
fiddlin'  with  his  talk,  that's  why  we 
come  down  here  to  see  vou.  But  Tat- 
ters  was  right,  Doc;  you'd  a  been  a  cow- 
ard not  to  give  him  his  chance.'* 

**But  you  don't  know,  you  can't 
know,"  protested  the  doctor  bitterly. 
**  But  *  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.'" 

"That's   a    half  brother  to  'where 


igner'nce  is  bliss  it's  dam  foolishness  to 
be  otherwise.'  I  don't  take  much  stock 
in  them  sayin's.  They  gener'ly  chase 
around  in  pairs  like  a  couple  of  sneak- 
in'  coj'otes,  an'  I've  noticed  that  a  man 
hain't  got  much  trouble  in  findin'  one 
to  suit  his  case,  jes  as  all  the  churches 
git  a  differ' nt  brand  f  r  their  cattle  out- 
en  the  bible,"  said  Mike. 

*'  Well,  I've  promised,*'  said  the  doc- 
tor with  an  air  of  finality. 

**  So  Tatters  said.  He  told  us  you'd 
want  some  help  an'  you'd  tell  us  what 
to  do,  an'  as  Tatters  don't  seem  to  have 
much  extra  time  to  waste,  we've  come 
down  to  start  into  school  right  away. 
Now  what's  the  first  lesson  ?" 

The  doctor  was  silent  a  moment  and 
then  he  began  : — 

**  I've  tried  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  gravity  of  this  undertak- 
mg — 

"  There  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  under- 
takin',  Doc,  you'll  get  through  all 
right,"  said  Mike. 

The  doctor  frowned  at  Mike's  pun 
and  continued : — 

'*  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  he  gets 
through  and  the  day  of  miracles  is  over. 
This  operation  requires  the  coolest  kind 
of  an  operator.  As  my  old  professor 
of  surgery  used  to  say:  *  It  takes  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  the  eye  of  an  eagle  and 
the  touch  of  a  lady,*  for  this  kind  of 
work—" 

*'  From  my  place  up  the  tree,  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  you'd  got  a  purty  fair  stock 
of  those  luxuries,"  said  Bill. 

And  the  rest  of  them  drew^  an  em- 
phasis under  this  indorsement  in  a  way 
that  goes  to  men's  hearts. 

The  doctor  coughed  and  then  draw- 
ing out  a  handkerchief  stepped  over  to 
a  looking  glass  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  got  some  dust  in  his  eye. 

Bill  suddenly  drew  his  revolver  with 
the  exclamation  : — 

*'  There's  a  hawk  !"  and  began  blaz- 
ing away  in  the  air  miscellaneously. 

**  Never  touched  him,"  said  Pete 
with  an  eye  on  a  little,  white  cloud — 
the  only  visible  thing  in  the  sky,  as  the 
doctor  saw,  w^hen  he  w^ent  to  the  door." 

**  There  isn*t  any  hawk,"  he  said 
in  some  wonder. 

**  Yes,  there  was,"  said  Mike,  **you 
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had  dust  in  your  eyes  and  couldn't 
see." 

They  looked  away  from  each  other 
and  smiled  slightly  and  the  doctor  be- 
gan again,  rather  hurriedly  : — 

**  i^  I  said,  it  takes  lots  of  nerve  to 
do  this  operation;  the  least  slip  or  mis- 
take and  you've  destroyed  a  human  life. 
But  I've  promised  to  do  it,  with  your 
help,  but  you  can't  blame  me  for  feel- 
ing afraid  of  your  help.  I  know  you've 
got  willing  hands — " 

**  Don't  say  anything  about  our 
hearts,  Doc,"  said  Brown. 

**  I  know  you  would  do  all  you  could, 
but  I  have  seen  men  faint  at  their  first 
operation.** 

**  We  ain't  a  pack  of  women,'*  said 
Bill. 

**  I  wish  you  were,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor bluntly.  **  A.  woman  that  had  any 
sabe  at  all,  would  be  right  handy  in 
this  case.  But  as  we  haven't  any 
women,  we  will  have  to  do  without 
them.*' 

**  A  case  of  *  Hobson's  choice,*  *'  said 
Mike  grinning. 

**  Look  here,  you  chaps;  this  isn*t 
going  to  be  a  picnic,  I  want  you  to 
understand  that,  right  now,"  said  the 
doctor  with  considerable  spirit. 

•'  Good,  old  Doc,"  they  said.  **Now, 
sail  in,  and  give  us  the  range  and  say 
when.     You  Ve  the  doctor.  *  * 

**  Asl  said  before,  you  might  faint 
at  a  critical  period — '* 

**  That  would  be  a  comma,  wouldn't 
it  ?"  said  the  irrepressible  Mike  with  a 
grin. 

**  The  smell  of  blood — ' '  went  on  the 
doctor,  without  taking  notice  of  Mike'e 
attempt  at  humor. 

**  Oh,  come,  Doc,  we're  not  quite 
kids,'*  said  Bill,  **  we've  smelt  both 
blood  and  powder." 

**  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well,  but 
what  about  human  blood  when  it's 
running  from  a  man  you  know  and  like 
and  his  life  is  running  out  with  it,  then 
what?" 

They  began  to  look  grave. 

**  Doc,"  said  Pete,  **  we  ain't  much, 
an'  we  know  we're  worse  than  a  lot  of 
measily  maverics,  but  we'll  try  to  do  our 
best,  if  you'll  show  us  an'  tell  us." 

Then  their  lessons  began. 


The  doctor  was  trying  to  make  nurses 
and  assistants  of  five,  raw,  earthy  men 
in  two  days.  He  didn't  take  any  longer 
time,  because  he  said  two  days  would 
be  as  good  as  two  weeks  and  then,  the 
suspense  on  Tatters  was  too  trying. 

Pete  was  to  give  the  anaesthetic.  He 
put  the  Idiot  to  sleep  three  times,  with 
the  doctor's  assistance,  by  way  of  prac- 
tice to  get  his  **  hand  in  "  the  business. 
He  also  had  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
hypodermic  needle  to  throw  stimulants 
into  Tatters'  arm  if  necessary. 

Mike  was  to  be  first  assistant  and  the 
doctor  showed  him  how  to  sponge  up 
the  blood  and  taught  him  the  names  of 
things  he  might  want  him  to  hand  him 
during  the  operation.  Bill  was  to  be 
second  assistant  and  his  duties  were  to 
see  that  Mike  got  his  hands  on  the  right 
things  when  they  were  wanted.  Brown 
was  to  see  to  the  hot  water  and  to  help 
Pete.  The  Idiot  was  to  make  himself 
useful,  if  he  could. 

On  the  third  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  were  ready,  that  is, 
they  were  as  ready  as  they  could  be, 
.  under  the  circumstances.  They  were 
short  of  a  lot  of  things  they  ought  to 
have,  but  since  they  could  not  obtain 
them  they  had  to  get  along  without 
them  as  best  they  could. 

Tatters  was  put  on  the  table  and 
started  under  the  ether. 

The  Idiot  was  the  first  to  go  oflF. 

**  What's  that  ?"  asked  Tatters  as  he 
heard  the  Idiot  fall. 

"The  Idiot's  gone  to  sleep,"  said 
Pete  anxiously. 

* '  Oh,  he's  beat  me  oflF !  It  ain't  fair. 
You  ought  to  'a*  handicapped  him, 
Doc.  This  is  my  maiden  race,  an'  he's 
a  three  times  winner,"  said  Tatters, 
struggling  with  the  ether. 

The  doctor  tried  to  grin,  but  he 
couldn't ;  his  tension  was  too  high. 
He  told  Tatters  to  go  to  sleep  so  sharply 
that  he  went  off  without  a  murmur. 

**  Now  !"  said  the  doctor. 

And  the  men  all  settled  down  as  if 
they  were  in  their  saddles  on  a  dark 
night  and  the  cattle  were  milling. 

At  the  first  incision ,  when  the  blood 
welled  up,  Mike  turned  white,  but  he 
bit  his  lip  and  held  on  to  his  nerve  and 
Bill  turned  his  head  away. 
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Then  an  artery  was  severed  and  a  gush 
of  hot,  red  blood  slithered  into  Bill's 
face  and  across  Mike's.  Mike's  teeth 
came  down  on  his  lips,  and  the  blood 
he  spit  out  was  not  all  Tatters'.  Bill 
fainted  dead  away  and  fell  into  the  tub 
of  hot  water.  Brown  fished  him  out 
and  let  him  lie,  and  added  Bill's  duties 
to  his  own. 

The  doctor's  eyes  were  everywhere. 
Tatters'  temples,  neck  and  wrists  were 
red  from  the  blood  on  the  doctor's  fin- 
gers as  he  made  quick  darts  after  his 
pulse  at  times.  Once  he  thought  Tat- 
ters was  going,  and  he  told  Pete  to  let 
up  on  the  ether  and  to  shove  in  the 
needle  ;  as  soon  as  they  had  him  going 
again  they  went  on  with  the  operation. 

When  he  began  the  doctor  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  though  he  kept  his  vest 
on.  The  men  wondered  a  little  at  the 
vest,  since  it  was  a  hot  day,  but  they 
said  nothing.  Brown  thought  he  could 
relieve  him  and  made  as  if  to  re- 
move his  vest,  but  a  look  from  the  doc- 
tor put  him  back  in  his  place  again. 
Mike  mopped  him  when  he  gota  chance. 

At  last  they  finished,  and  everybody 
but  the  doctor  relaxed  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

*'  An  hour  and  ten  minutes,  from  start 
to  finish,"  announced  Pete,  looking  at 
his  watch. 

But  the  doctor  was  not  done.  Tat- 
ters' face  was  bloodless  ;  his  finger-nails 
and  lips  were  livid  and  his  pulse  and 
breathing  scarcely  perceptible.  He  was 
in  a  condition  of  ''surgical  shock." 

Pete  helped  the  doctor  with  Tatters 
while  the  others  got  Bill  and  the  Idiot 
out  of  the  way  and  cleared  up  things. 
The  doctor  had  told  them  that  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  would  tell  the  tale  of 
defeat  or  victory,  and  they  were  dog- 
gedly awaiting  the  end  of  this  time. 

The  doctor  began  his  real  fight  in 
trying  to  tide  his  patient  over  the 
"shock."  Mike  and  Pete  took  turns 
in  staying  with  him.  Though  the  doc- 
tor had  no  one  to  relieve  him,  yet  he 
did  not  relax,  but  hung  to  his  post. 

At  3  p.  m.  Mike  reported,  on  the  out- 
side, that  Tatters  was  just  barely  living. 
The  men  forgot  to  whisper,  but  looked 
with  set  eyes  at  the  blue  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

At  6  p.m.,  when  Pete  relieved  Mike. 
Tatters  was  still  comatose. 


"What  does  Doc  sav  ?"  asked 
Brown. 

* '  Xothin ' .  I  don  *t  believe  he 's  even 
batted  an  eye  since  we  begun." 

'*  Good,  old  Doc  !"  they  whispered  to 
themselves  and  settled  down  more  dog- 
gedly in  their  places  to  wait. 

At  8  X).  m.  Pete  reported  a  slight 
change  for  the  better.  The  men's  lips 
quivered  as  they  heard  it. 

**  Did  Doc  say  anything?"  they 
asked . 

'Narva  word.  Onct  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  wasn't  hungry,  he  jes'  shook 
his  head  ;  but  he  took  a  little  nip  of 
whiskey." 

At  midnight,  when  Mike  went  on 
duty.  Tatters  had  opened  his  ej^es  and 
smiled,  ever  so  slightl}',  and  had  imme- 
diately sunk  away  again. 

"  What  did  Doc  have  to  say  ?"  they 
asked  again. 

"He  said  he  was  afraid  of  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  That's  the 
time,  he  said,  when  most  people  die." 

"  I  wonder  whv  ?''  asked  the  Idiot. 

"  You  don't  su'pose  I  stopped  to  ask 
fool  questions  like  that  on  this  kind  of 
a  'casion,  do  you?"  said  Pete  indig- 
nantly. 

Then  the  men  lay  down  on  the  ground 
where  they  were  and  looked  in  silence 
at  the  stars  above  them.  Some  one 
proposed  a  prayer,  but  as  none  of 
them  knew  any  they  had  to  drop  it  : 
but  they  did  not  sleep. 

At  3  a.  m.  Mike  came  out  with  a  long 
face.  He  told  the  men  that  Tatteis 
had  been  vomiting  and  was  worse. 

*  *  Nuff  to  make  a  man  sick , ' '  said  the 
Idiot,  with  his  own  experience  of  ether 
in  mind. 

"Shut  up,  Ijit.  What  did  Doc  say  ?" 
asked  Bill. 

"Nothin'." 

Shortly  afterward  Mike  came  out 
again.     He  wanted  Pet: 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
asked  Pete  in  a  w^hisper. 

"  Nothin'.  It's— it's  jes'  so  lone- 
some. Doc  don't  say  a  word,  an'  he 
looks  so  awful,"  whispered  Mike  with- 
out looking  into  Pete's  eyes. 

At  6  a.  m.  Tatters  began  to  rally  and 
Pete  came  out  at  once  with  the  news. 

**  Say,  fellers,"  he  said  in  finishing, 
**  Doc  hain't  had  a  thing  to  eat,  an' 
he's   getthi'  tuckered    out.     He  looks 
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like  a  ghost.  Now  I  want  you  chaps 
to  fly  arouud  right  lively  an '  git 
some  milk  an'  aigs  so  we  can  make  an 
aig-nogg.  Maybe  Tatters  will  take  some, 
too.    Mike 'II  make  the  aig-nogg. 

"  Milk  !"  said  Bill  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  there  ain't  a  milk  cow  in  a  hun- 
dr'd  miles  of  here." 

"  Brown's  cayuse  pony  mare's  got  a 
colt,"  said  Pete  tersely. 

"  An' the  aigs^what  about  them?" 
asked  the  Idiot.  "  We  ain't  even  got  a 
prairie  chicken  here." 

"Look  Tr  'em,  "  he  said  grimly  as 
he  went  back  into  the  house. 

The  men  started  immediately  to  do 
as  they  were  bid.  They  had  to  lasso 
the  mare  and  throw  her  down  to  milk 
her,  and  then  they  only  got  about  half 
of  a  pint.  In  the  matter  of  eggs,  after 
considerable  searching  they  discovered 
four  crow's  and  two  owl's  eggs,  which 
they  took  to  Mike. 

"They'll  have  to  do,"  said  Mike, 
looking  at  them  dubiously.  "  I  can't 
say  as  I'd  choose  this  breed  of  aigs  if  I'd 
a  had  a  choice,  but  as  I  didn't,  an'  it's 
a  case  of  life  and  death,  they'll  have  to 
do,  an'  I  guess  as  long  as  he  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  it  won't  hurt 
him  for  this  oncet." 

When  Mike  had  it  finished  Pete 
coaxed  the  doctor  to  take  some  of  the 


mixture  that  they  let  masquerade  under 
the  uaine  of  "  egg-nogg." 

And  a  couple  of  hours  later,  when 
Tattera  ronsed  a  little  and  they  forced 
him  to  take  some  of  the  mixture,  they 
felt  more  than  repaid  for  their  trouble. 

Thus  the  fight  went  on  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  when  Tatters  ral- 
lied and  asked  for  something  to  drink. 
His  fever  had  fallen  and  he  was  much 
better. 

The  doctor  came  away  leaving  Mike 
on  watch.  He  was  white  and  haggard 
and  his  lips  were  twitching.  While 
they  were  looking  at  him,  in  a  half- 
awed  manner,  he  tumbled  over,  quiet 
and  inert.  It  was  as  flat  a  faint  as  either 
the  Idiot's  or  Bill's. 

They  rushed  up  to  him  in  a  body  and 
did  such  things  as  came  within  their 
comprehension .  Bill  threw  water  in  his 
face;  Brown  chafed  his  hands  and  Pete 
opened  his  vest;  when  he  did  so,  out 
fell  a  revolver,  with  every  chamber 
loaded . 

They  stared  at  it  for  a  moment  as  if 
it  was  a  curiosity,  then  light  seemed  to 
break  in  on  them  and  they  looked  at 
each  other,  then  at  the  unconscious 
doctor  and  at  the  revolver  and  their  look 
was  full  of  significance,  and  they  said, 
in  a  hushed  whisper : — 

"  Good,  old  Doc!" 


THE   CRIMSON   CORD 

An  Adventure  of  Perkins  the  Great 
By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


I 


1HAD  not  seen  Perkins  for  six  months 
or  so  and  things  were  dull.  I  was 
beginning  to  tire  of  sitting  indo- 
lently in  my  ofKce  with  nothing  to  do 
but  clip  coupons  from  my  bonds. 
Money  is  good  enough,  in  its  way,  but 
it  is  not  interesting  unless  it  is  doing 
something  lively — doubling  itself  or 
getting  lost.  What  I  wanted  was  ex- 
citement— an  adventure — and  I  knew 
that  if  I  could  find  Perkins  I  could  have 
both.     A  scheme  is  a  business  adven- 


ture, and  Perkins  was  the  greatest 
schemer  in  or  out  of  Cliicago. 

Just  then  Perkins  walked  into  my 
office. 

"  Perkins,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
arranged  his  feet  comfortably  on  my 
desk,  "  I'm  tired.  I'm  restless.  I  have 
been  wishing  for  yon  for  a  month.  T 
want  to  go  into  a  big  scheme  and 
make  a  lot  of  new,  up-to-date  ca,sh. 
I'm  sick  of  this  tame,  old  cash  thai 
I  have.     It  isn't  interesting.     No  cash 
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scissors,    began    snipping     off     small 
lengths  of  the  twine. 

"The  Crimson  Cord  !"  heejaculated. 
"  What  does  it  suggest  ?' 

I  told  him  that  it  snggested  a  par- 
c^  irom  the  druggist's.  I  had  often 
seen  just  snch  twine  about  a  druggist's 
pared. 

Perkins  sniffed  disdainfully. 

"  Druggists  ?"  he  exclaimed  with  dis- 
gust. "Mystery!  Blood!  '  The  Crim- 
son Cord.'  Daggers!  Murder!  Stran- 
gling! Clues!  'The Crimson  Cord'—" 

He  motioned  wildly  with  his  hands 
as  if  the  possibilities  of  the  phrase  were 
quite  beyond  his  power  of  expression. 

"It  sounds  lilie  a  boolt,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Great!"  cried  Perkins.  "Anovel! 
The  novd  !  Think  of  the  words  '  A 
Crimson  Cord  '  in  blood  red  letters  six 
feet  high  on  a  white  ground!"  He 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  spread 
out  his  hands,  and  I  think 
he  shnddered. 

"Think  of  'A  Crimson 
Cord,'"  he  muttered,  "in 
blood  red  letters  on  a  ground 
of  dead,  sepulchral  black, 
with  a  crimson  cord  writhing 
through  them  like  a  serpent. ' ' 
He  sat  up  suddenly  and 
threw  one  hand  in  the  air. 
"Think,"  he  cried,  "of  the 
words  in  black  on  white 
with  a  crimson  cord  drawn 
taut  across  the  whole  ad.!" 

He  beamed  upon  me. 

"  The  cover  of  the  book," 
he  said  quite  calmly,  "will 
be  white — virgin,  spotless 
white  —with  black  lettering, 
and  the  cord  ia  crimson. 
With  each  copy  we  will  give 
a  crimson  silk  cord  for  a 
book-mark.  Each  copy  will 
be  done  up  in  a  white  box 
and  tied  with  crimson  cord." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and 
tilted  his  head  upward. 

"  A  thick  book,"  he  said, 
"  with  deckle  edges  and  pic- 
tures by  Christy.  No,  pic- 
tures by  Pyle.  Deep,  mys- 
terious pictures !  Shadows 
and  gloom  !    And  wide,  wide 


margins.  And  a  gloomy  foreword.  One 
fifty  per  copy,  at  all  booksellers." 

Perkins  opened  his  eyes  and  set  his 
hat  straight  with  a  quick  motion  of  his 
hand.  He  arose  and  pulled  on  his 
gloves. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  I  asked. 

"Contracts!"  he  said.  "Contracts 
for  advertising  !  We  must  boom  '  The 
Crimson  Cord.'  We  must  boom  her 
big!" 

He  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 
Presently,  when  I  supposed  him  well  on 
the  way  down  town,  he  opened  the  door 
and  inserted  his  head. 

"  Gilt  tops,"  he  announced.  "One 
million  copies  the  first  impression  !" 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

II 
A  week  later  Chicago  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  was  placarded 
with  "The  Crimson  Cord."  Perkins 
did  his  work  thoroughly  and 
well,  and  great  was  the  inter- 
est in  the  mysterious  title.  It 
was  an  old  dodge,  but  a  good 
one.  Nothing  appeared  on 
the  advertisements  but  the 
mere  title.  No  word  as  to 
what  • '  The  Crimson  Cord ' ' 
was.  Perkins  merely  an- 
nounced the  words  and  left 
them  to  rankle  in  the  read- 
er's minJ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  each  new  adver- 
tisement served  to  excite  new 
interest. 

When  we  made  our  con- 
tracts for  magazine  adverti- 
sing— and  we  took  a  full  page 
in  every  worthy  magazine — 
the  publishers  were  at  a  loss 
to  classify  the  advertisement, 
and  it  sometimes  appeared 
among  the  breakfast  foods, 
and  sometimes  sandwiched  in 
between  the  automobiles  and 
the  hot  water  heaters.  Only 
one  publication  placed  it 
among  the  books. 

But  it  was  all  good  adver- 

J  tising,    and   Perkins  was   a 

"  busy    man.     He    racked  his 

One  mi/lion  copies  l/u    inventive  brain  for  new  meth- 

first  iiufiressioH."        ods  of  placing  the  title  before 
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terested  in  the  story,  and  he  left  me  to 
settle  the  details.  I  wrote  to  the  author 
asking  him  to  call,  and  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  young  woman. 

Our  interview  was  rather  shy.  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  about  the  proper  way  to 
talk  to  a  real  author,  being  purely  a 
Chicagoan  myself,  and  I  had  an  idea 
that  while  my  usual  vocabulary  was 
good  enough  for  business  purposes  it 
might  be  too  easy-going  to  impress  a 
literary  person  properly,  and  in  trying 
to  talk  up  to  her  standard  I  had  to  be 
very  careful  in  my  choice  of  words. 
No  publisher  likes  to  have  his  authors 
think  he  is  weak  in  the  grammar  line. 

Miss  Rosa  Belle  Vincent,  however, 
was  quite  as  flustered  as  I  was.  She 
seemed  ill-at-ease  and  anxious  to  get 
away,  which  I  supposed  was  because 
she  had  not  often  conversed  with  pub- 
lishers who  paid  a  thousand  dollars  cash 
in  advance  for  a  manuscript. 

She  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  thought 
an  author  would  look  like.  She  didn't 
even  wear  glasses.  If  I  had  met  her 
on  the  street  I  should  have  said : 
'*  There  goes  a  pretty  flip  stenogra- 
pher." She  was  that  kind — big  pict- 
ure hat  and  high  pompadour. 

I  was  afraid  she  would  try  to  run  the 
talk  into  literary  lines  and  Ibsen  and 
Gorky,  where  I  would  have  been 
swamped  in  a  minute,  but  she  didn't, 
and  although  I  had  wondered  how  to 
break  the  subject  of  money  when  con- 
^rersing  with  one  who  must  be  thinking 
of  nobler  things,  I  found  she  was  less 
shy  when  on  that  subject  than  when 
talking  about  her  book. 

**  Well,  now,'*  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  her  seated,  *  *  we  have  decided  to  buy 
thb  novel  of  yours.  Can  you  recom- 
mend it  as  a  thoroughly  respectable  and 
intellectual  production  ?'  * 

She  said  she  could. 

**  Haven't  you  read  it?'*  she  asked  in 
some  surprise. 

*  *  No,  *  *  I  stammered.  '  *  At  least,  not 
yet.  I*m  going  to  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
the  requisite  leisure.  You  see,  we  are 
very  busy  just  now — very  busy.  But  if 
yon  can  vouch  for  the  story  being  a  first- 
class  article — something,  say,  like  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  or  *  David  Ha- 
rum  '—we'll  take  it." 


**  Now  you're  talking,"  she  said. 
**And  I  do  get  the  check  now  ?" 

**Wait,"  I  said;  **not  so  fast.  I 
I  have  forgotten  one  thing,"  and  I  saw 
her  face  fall.  **  We  want  the  privilege 
of  publishing  the  novel  under  a  title  of 
our  own,  and  anonymously.  If  that  is 
not  satisfactory  the  deal  is  off." 

She  brightened  in  a  moment. 

"It's  a  go,  if  that's  all,"  she  said. 
"  Call  it  whatever  you  please,  and  the 
more  anonymous  it  is  the  better  it  will 
suit  yours  truly." 

So  we  settled  the  matter  then  and 
there,  and  when  I  gave  her  our  check 
for  a  thousand  she  said  I  was  all  right. 

Ill 

Half  an  hour  after  Miss  Vincent  had 
left  the  office  Perkins  came  in  with  his 
arms  full  of  bundles,  which  he  opened, 
spreading  their  contents  on  my  desk. 

He  had  a  pair  of  suspenders  with 
nickel-silver  mountings,  a  tie,  a  lady's 
belt,  a  pair  of  low  shoes,  a  shirt,  a  box 
of  cigars,  a  package  of  cookies,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  things  of  diverse  and  mis- 
cellaneous character.  I  poked  them 
over  and  examined  them,  while  he 
leaned  against  the  desk  with  his  legs 
crossed.     He  was  beaming  upon  me. 

**  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  is  it— a  bar- 
gain sale  ?" 

Perkins  leaned  over  and  tapped  the 
pile  with  his  long  fore-finger. 

"Aftermath!"  he  crowed,  "After- 
math !" 

"The  dickens  it  is,"  I  exclaimed, 
"and  what  has  aftermath  got  to  do 
with  this  truck  ?  It  looks  like  the  after- 
math of  a  notion  store." 

He  tipped  his  "  Air-the-hair  "  hat 
over  one  ear  and  put  his  thumbs  in  the 
arm-holes  of  his  "Ready-tailored" 
vest. 

* '  Genius ! "  he  announced  ?  *  *  Brains! 
Foresight !  Else  why  Perkins  the 
Great?  Why  not  Perkins  the  No- 
body ?" 

He  raised  the  suspenders  tenderly 
from  the  pile  and  fondled  them  in  his 
hands. 

"See  this?"  he  asked,  running  his 
finger  along  the  red  corded  edge  of  the 
elastic.  He  took  up  the  t»'**  and  ran 
his  nail  along"  the  red  stripe  that  formed 
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"  No,  that  was  the  right  manu- 
script," I  said,  "was  there  anything 
wrong  about  it?" 

Mr.  Gilkowsky  laughed  nervously. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said,  "but  did  you 
read  it?" 

I  told  him  I  had  not,  because  I  had 
been  so  rushed  with  details  connected 
with  advertising  the  book. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you. 
This  girl  of  mine  reads  pretty  trashy 
stuff,  and  she  knows  about  all  the  cheap 
novels  there  are.  She  dotes  on  '  The 
Duchess,'  and  puts  her  last  dime  into 
Braddon.     She    knows    them    all    by 


that  was,  uf  course,  the  most  important- 
He  said  we  might  go  ahead  and  publish 
"Lady  Audley's  Secret  "  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Crimson  Cord,"  assuch  things 
had  been  done  before,  but  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  charge  Rosa  Belle 
Vincent's  thousand  dollars  to  profit  and 
loss  and  hustle  for  another  novel — some- 
thing reliable  and  not  shop  worn. 

Perkins  had  been  studying  the  litera- 
ture market  a  little  and  he  advised  nie 
to  get  something  from  Indiana  this  time, 
so  I  telegraphed  an  advertisement  to 
the  Indianapolis  papers  and  two  days 
later    we    had    ninety-eight    historical 


Tkf  author  u-as  a  siAer,  indusMoni  young  n 


out  of  Hit-  hish  iihool. 


heart.  Have  vou  e\-ertead  '  Lady  Aud- 
ley's Secret '?'" 

"I  see,"  I  said.  "  One  is  a  sequd 
to  the  other," 

"  Xo,"  said  Mr.  Gilkowsky.  "one  is 
the  other.  Someone  has  flim-flanimed 
you  and  sold  yon  a  tj-pewritten  copy  of 
'  Lady  Audley's  Secret '  as  a  new 
novel. " 


When  I  told  Perkins  he  merely  re- 

d  that  he  thought  ever>-  publish- 

iMNOe  oi^t  to  have  some  one  in  it 

knew    something   about    books, 

fcomOieadverttsingend.althotiph 


novels  by  Indiana  authors  from  which 
to  choose.  Se^-eral  were  of  the  right 
length,  and  we  chose  one  and  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Gilkowsky  with  a  request  that  he 
read  it  to  his  sweetlieart.  She  had 
never  read  it  before. 

We  sent  a  detective  to  Dillville,  In- 
diana, where  the  author  lived,  and  the 
report  we  received  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  author  was  a  sober,  indus- 
trious young  man.  just  out  of  the  high 
school,  and  bore  a  first-class  reputation 
for  honesty.  He  had  never  been  in 
Virginia,  where  the  scene  of  his  story 
nms  laid,  and  they  had  no  library  in 
Dillville,  and  our  detective  assured  us 
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that  the  young  man  was  in  every  way  fit- 
ted to  write  a  successful  historical  novel. 
**  The  Crimson  Cord  "  made  an  im- 
mense success.  You  can  guess  how  it 
boomed  when  I  say  that  although  it  was 
published  at  $1.50  it  was  sold  by  every 
department  store  for  fifty-four  cents, 
away  below  cost,  just  like  sugar,  or 
Vande venter's  Baby  Food,  or  Q  &  Z 
Corsets  or  any  other  staple.  We  sold 
our  first  edition  of  five  million  copies 


inside  of  three  months,  and  got  out 
another  edition  of  two  million,  and  a 
specially  illustrated  holiday  edition,  and 
an  edition  de  luxe,  and  * '  The  Crimson 
Cord  "  is  still  selling  in  a  paper-covered 
cheap  edition. 

With  the  royalties  we  received  from 
the  aftermath  and  the  profit  on  the  book 
itself,  we  made — well,  Perkins  has  a 
country  place  at  I^akewood,  and  I  have 
my  cottage  at  Newport. 


A   LITTLE   PALMISTRY 

By  EDWIN  ASA  DIX 

Author  of  **  Deacon  Bradbury*' 


u 


WHAT  is  your  particular  line  of 
robbery  ?"  he  asked  as  he  ap- 
proached her  small,  canopied 
table  at  the  Fair. 

**  Palmistry,* '  she  returned  smilingly. 
**  It's  easier  than  either  pincushions  or 
peanut-brittle.*' 

*'  And  just  as  useful  ?"  he  laughed. 

**  Quite.  Shall  I  read  your  hand? 
It  costs  a  dollar." 

**  Pm  afraid  you  might  discover  my 
true  inwardness.  Let  me  read  yours, 
ril  pay  the  dollar  just  the  same." 

**  Very  well,"  she  said  readily.  He 
sat  down  opposite  her  at  the  little  table 
and  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  small, 
velvet  cushion. 

**  A  dark  gentleman  loves  you,"  he 
began  promptly. 

"Which  one?*'  she  inquired  de- 
murely. 

"Several.  They  are  all  villains. 
Avoid  them." 

"Thanks.  That  is  very  important. 
What  else?" 

"  A  blonde  gentleman  also  loves  yon. 
He  is  about  my  height  and  color." 

"  I  shouldn't  call  you  a  blonde,  ex- 
actly." 

"  WeU,  then,  I  shouldn't  call  him  a 
blonde,  exactly." 

"Is  he  a  villain,  too?" 

"  Not  at  all.  You  will  be  very  hap- 
py if  you  marry  him." 


"  He  hasn't  asked  me,"  she  said. 

"  No  ;  but  he's  going  to." 

She  studied  her  own  hand. 

* '  I  see  him , ' '  she  cried .    '  *  How  wise 
vou  are  !     He  is  now  far  from  here." 
'    "  He  isn't !"— indignantly.     "  He  is 
very  near." 

*'  Oh,  then  it  can't  be  the  same  one." 

*  *  The  one  I  mean  is  the  one  you 
should  marry,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  now  I  see  the  one  you 
mean,"  she  said.  "There,  on  that 
cross-line.  But  he  is  very  attentive  to 
a  short,  blue-eyed  lady." 

*  *  Not  at  all .     She's  only  a—' ' 
"  Sister  to  him  ?" 

' '  No  ;  not  even  that.  Just  a  calling 
acquaintance." 

"  But  he  calls  her  by  her  first  name." 

"That's  what  I  meant  by  a  calling 
acquaintance.  But  how  do  you  know 
he  does  ?'  * 

"  I've  heard  him,"  she  said  with  pos- 
itiveness. 

"  I  thought  this  was  palmistry." 

"  Oh,  so  it  is.  Well,  I  find  it  in  the 
line  under  this  finger." 

* '  Well ,     they '  re    old    friends ,     vou 


see. 


> » 


' '  But  you  said  she  was  only  a  calling 
acquaintance." 

•' I  was  looking  at  the  wrong  line," 
he  said  hastily.  "  Let's  go  ou.  This 
not-exactly-blonde  gentleman  is  going 
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ething  equally  ill- 
i  was  the  makiug 
;e  trunks  by  Nic- 
uadrito  and  others 
sli  the  families  of 
parting  ones  pack- 
uitities    of    every 
fable  sort  of  sup- 
ply, just   as   if 
the     voyagers 
were  going  to  a 
new,  wild  land 
to  begin  life  as 
they  could.     De- 
the  protestations 
ntonio,    my    wife 
myself,    Camela 
lied     into     huge 
i  two  sets  of  heavy 
esses  with  all  the 
Lipanyhig     bed- 
large  cans  of /ow- 
,  olive  oil,  sticks 
on    which    dried    figs 
A  burden-bearer  at  were  impaled,  flasks  of 
seventy.  wine,  forms  of  cheese, 

old  clothes,  cooking  utensils,  many  of 
which  were  new,  and  Concetta  Fomi- 
ca's  mother  repeated  the  performance. 
Enough  excess  baggage,  freight  and 
customs  duty  were  paid,  before  we  were 
through,  on  these  big  encumbrances  to 
replace  the  whole  lot  twice  over  in 
America. 

The  last  days  were  at  hand.  We  were 
to  leave  on  Tuesday  before  dawn.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  a  request  came  from 
an  old  woman  up  the  valley  that  we  see 
her,  she  being  unable  to  come  to  us, 
before  we  departed.  As  we  followed 
the  stony  torrcnte  path  to  her  home  her 
story  was  told  to  us.  Twenty-three 
years  ago,  when  she  was  a  bride  of  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  mother  but  a 
month,  her  husband  had  gone  to 
America,  the  first  man  to  emigrate  from 
all  that  region,  nearly  eighteen  years  be- 
fore Antonio  Squadrito  and  the  others 
had  started  the  flood.  She  had  received 
one  letter  in  which  he  said  he  had 
changed  his  name  to  Frank  Smith  as 
nobody  had  any  patience  with  his 
Italian  name.  She  never  heard  from 
him  after  that,  and  after  her  one  hoy 
died  she  continued  to  live  alone  in  the 
little  house  Francesco  had  built  for  her 


waiting  for  Francesco's  return.  ForR 
living  she  worked  in  the  summer  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  early  autumn  in  the 
vineyards  and  the  lemon,  olive  and 
orange  orchards. 

We  found  her  spinning  with  an  old 
distaff  in  the  sunshine  before  her  door. 
She  set  before  us  such  humble  hospi- 
tality as  her  hut  afforded,  and  then 
told  us  she  wanted  us  to  search  in 
America  for  a  Frank  Smith,  and  she  de- 
sired to  turn  over  her  savings,  thirty- 
two  lire  ($6),  to  defray  the  expenses. 
She  could  not  understand  why  we  would 
not  take  it.  It  may  be  that  these 
lines  will  fall  beneath  the  eye  of  a  man 
who  has  long  since  left  all  his  Italian- 
ism  behind  him  and  is  a  thorough-going 
American  and  no  longer  Francesco.  If 
so,  I  bid  him  remember  that  there  is  a 
faithful  woman  waiting  for  him  in  the 
Sicilian  hills. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  this  Saturday 
the  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  principal 
church  began  an  unwonted  clangor, and 
1  was  told  that  the  Squadrito  relatives 
had  paid  for  a  special  service  at  vespers 
for  the  safe  journey  and  prosperity  of 
our  party.     As  we  wound    along  our 
way  to  the  village  we  could  see  little 
groups  of  people,  some  in  holiday  dress, 
the  others,  for 
the  most  part, 
in  the  clothes 
in  which  they 
left  the  fields. 
the  wine- press- 
es, the  cheese- 
shops,     the 
smithies    and 
the  orchards. 
As  we  entered 
the  square  we 
met  one  of  the 
priests,    a    be- 
nign old  man, 
one  of  the  tru- 
est types  of  the  i 
rural   clergy  I 
have  ever  seen. 
After  taking  a 
pinch  of  snufF. 
lie  offered  the 
box  to  me  with 
a  quizzical 
smile,      know-      Hands  that  are  never  idU. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Inland  Sea 
By  JOHN  D.  WELLS 


rU  never  heard  of  Blak  e '  s  ?  That 's 
funny.  It's  between  Rescue  Mis- 
sion and  the  'Longshoremen's 
Union-rooms  and  the  length  of  a  police- 
man's beat  from  the  docks — far  enough 
for  sailing  men  to  forget  the  fc'sle. 
There  are  two  lights  in  front,  one  red 
and  the  other  white  if  you  don't  con- 
sider the  dirt  that  the  rays  filter 
through.  They  're  range  lights  for  fresh 
water  sailors  and  they  haven't  made 
port  entirely  until  they  shift  between 
the  two  dingy  lamps  and  come  to  rest 
in  the  barren,  unwholesome  oflBce  of 
Blake's  Anchor. 

It  smacks  of  the  sea — does  Blake's 
— of  the  great  fresh  water  sea — treach- 
erous, foreboding,  frivolous,  cruel — as 
exacting  in  its  demands  for  human 
tribute  as  the  ocean  god. 

It  is  a  narrow  beach  on  which  is  cast 
up  wreckage  of  a  ghastly  sort.  Shiver- 
ing hulks,  end  of  what  was  once  sea- 
worthy, drift  into  the  Anchor.  Some, 
in  the  swirl  of  it,  ground  and  stay  at 
Blake's.  Others  strike  the  steady  cur- 
rent again  carrying  them  out  into  the 
indefinite,  uncertain  paths  where  miles 
are  marked  by  ghostly  stones  and  the 
only  travelers  are  derelicts. 

It  is  of  those  who  stay  that  I  would 
speak.  Society  has  branded  them  as 
vampires,  sore  spots,  the  scum  of  God's 
universe.  Society  is  sometimes  wrong. 
I  know  them  and  to  me  they  are  whole- 
some and  kind.  Within  the  shell, 
beaten  and  storm-tossed  into  physical 
imperfection,  I  have  found  hearts  as 
honest  and  true  as  ever  society  held 
out  to  me  and  boasted  of. 

Aside  from  the  human  barnacles  that 
cling  to  it  Blake's  still  is  of  the  sea. 
Little  squat  tables  that  savor  of  the 
messroom  are  planked  close  up  against 
the  wall  and  pewter  dishes  are  scattered 
sparsely  over  the  oilcloth  covering. 

On   one   wall    hangs   a  cheap  print 


of  Walk-in-t he-Water,  the  first  lake 
steamship.  It  is  fly -specked  and  its 
once  gilded  frame  is  tarnished  and 
cracked.  On  the  shelf  behind  the  bar 
— for  Blake's  has  a  bar — is  a  full-rigged 
sailing-craft.  When  the  lamps  are 
lighted  and  all  hands  are  piped  to 
the  **  big  room  "  fantastic  shadows  play 
on  the  dingy  walls  and,  if  the  wind  be 
blowing  strong,  strange  tales  are  told 
in  quiet  voice — tales  of  the  inland  seas 
— weirdly  in  keeping  with  the  shadow 
picture  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
**  big  room." 

It  was  late  in  the  season,  in  fact  the 
end.  The  last  grain  boat  had  tied  in 
Moore's  slip  in  the  afternoon,  her  bow 
encased  in  ice,  her  bulk  looking  like  a 
huge  berg  as  she  rode  loggedly  in  the 
teeth  of  a  fierce  December  gale.  Jim 
Todd  was  there  to  see  the  last  line  cast. 
Now,  when  the  wind  increased  in  fury 
and  came  screaming  out  of  the  darkness 
like  a  thousand  devils,  the  spell  came. 
The  siren  at  the  Point  blew  long  inter- 
mittent blasts  which  were  borne  inshore 
in  the  maw  of  the  gale. 

** 'Laddie,  'tis  such  a  night  as  Hank 
Martin  shows,"  and  Jim  jerked  his 
thumb  toward  the  offing. 

**  Who  was  he?  "  I  asked  anxiously. 

**  Gord,  boy,  ye  never  heard  o'  Mar- 
tin's grav'yard  ?"  gasped  the  old  man 
as  he  clutched  the  table  and  peered  into 
my  eyes,  his  own  showing  abject  terror. 

The  old  frame  shuddered  as  the  wind 
came  screaming  and  moaning  in  turn, 
quite  drowning  his  last  words. 

**  It's  up  thare,"  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  toward  where  the  night  was  black- 
est and  the  wind  moaned.  **  Gord,  son- 
nv,  I  saw  him  one'  an'  all  his  dead 
folks." 

Jim  filled  his  pipe  and  the  bulky 
shadow  on  the  wall  behind  was  stilled. 

**  Hank  Martin  was  in  bein'  long 
afore  vou  wus  bom,  laddie.     It  wus  in 
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sailin'  days,  afore  th'  devil  brought 
steam  craf*.  No  one  ever  knowed 
whare  he  com'  from,  an*  Lor',  sonny, 
his  endin'  wus  a  sight  more  creepy  'n 
his  beginnin*.  Jes'  blowed  into  port, 
an'  no  one  ever  knowed  which  way  th' 
wind  wus  comin*  from.  Afore  night 
he  had  shipped — package  for  Duluth — 
an'  when  he  come  back  he  wus  master 
o'  th'  Tildy  Jane.  The  boys  'lowed  he 
never  opened  his  clam  on  th'  hull 
stretch.  But  th'  owners  see  him  aboard 
an'  reckoned  he  ware  a  salt-fish  an'  set 
ol'  Domley — him  as  wus  master — right 
down  on  th'  wharf  'thout  *s  much  as  I, 
yes  er  no.  He  wus  a  ornery  cuss,  an* 
they  want  an  hour  in  th*  day  he  want 
cussin'  his  Maker  er  callin'  th'  wrath  o* 
Gord  down  on  his  hull  mislucky  crew. 
'Lowin'  fer  his  cussedness— Lor'  rest 
his  bones  this  night — he  wus  th'  best 
cap'n  as  ever  follered  a  lake  course — an' 
foUerin'  that  very  same  thing  them  days 
want  what  'tis  now,  laddie,  with  bells 
shooin'  ye  into  th'  path  an'  channel 
lights  straighter  nor  Gilderoy's  kite 
string.  'Twas  sed  o'  Hank  Martin  thet 
he  never  took  anything  out  thet  he 
didn'  bring  back.  I  'low  thet's  gospel 
savin'  fer  th'  last  trip,  th'  same's  I'm 
tellin'  about. 

**  Hank  worked  'twixt  here  'n  Du- 
luth an'  worked  well,  an*  at  the  end  o' 
th'  fourth  season  he  bought  th'  Tildy 
Jane,  as  fas'  a  sailin'  craf  as  ever 
poked  *er  nose  apast  Win'mill  P'int. 
Pair  big,  she  ware,  an'  stanch,  an' 
every  time  she  tied  up  here  she'd  put  a 
dam  hansom'  penny  into  Hank's  pocket. 
Hank  jes*  looked  sour,  cussed  th'  deck- 
han's  an'  sed  nothin'  civil  t'  nobody. 

••  When  Hank  hed  been  doin'  'bout 
all  one  feller  could  do  in  th'  way  o* 
makin'  money,  he  met  a  woman — a 
devil  of  a  woman  ,'^r  a  woman  o'  th' 
devil,  I  don't  'low  which.  She'd  long, 
black  hair,  an',  Bill  Jenkins  'lowed,  th' 
puttiest  black  eyes  thet  ever  looked  into 
a  cook's  galley  fer  dirt.  She  com' 
from  up  Superior  wa)',  an'  one  day 
when  the  Tildy  Jane  tied  up  here  she 
hed  two  masters  instead  o'  one. 

**  Well,  sonny,  I  wouldn't  'low  spli- 
cin'  would  make  so  much  change  in  a 
feller.  Hank  jes'  spruced  right  up,  an' 
maybe  he  didn't  say  a  lot,  but  what  he 


did  say  ware  civil  like.  Fellers  thet 
wouldn't  uster  put  a  port  ahind  o'  'em 
till  Hank  Martin  wus  out  o'  sight,  beg- 
ged fer  a  berth  on  th'  Tildy  Jane,  fer, 
law  me,  th'  cookin'  wus  righteous  good. 

"Th*  next  season  thare  wus  three 
masters  o'  th'  Jane.  The  new  one  want 
old  enough  fer  his  papers,  jes'  th*  pink- 
es'  lil'  cuss  y'  ever  see,  an  lookin' 
powerful  like  his  maw. 

*•  'Twas  thet  season  thet  Nichols 
showed — th'  smoothest  talkin'  chap  y 
ever  see.  An'  he  wus  a  han'som'  devil, 
too — th'  kin*  wimin  takes  to.  Saun- 
derson,  him  as  wus  carryin'  lumber 
them  times,  want  long  in  pickin'  him 
up.  Kind  o*  liked  Nichols  stories'  of 
the  salt  water,  I  guess.  An'  he  hed 
som*  good  'uns,  d — n  him.  Leastwise 
he  wus  master  of  the  Hope  afore  the  ice 
stopped  us .  The  Hope  an '  th '  Jane  laid 
up  at  Duluth  thet  winter. 

**  Next  spring  we  all  laid  out  t*  do  a 
store  o'  work.  Lumber  wus  heavy  an' 
th'  West  wusopenin',  meanin'  package 
freight  fer  the  up  trips.  When  th'  fust 
boats  come  down,  'sides  from  bringin' 
lumber  they  brought  a  lot  o'  stories 
'bout  Nichols  an'  Hank's  pretty  wife. 

**  We  who'd  been  doubtin'  wus  sar- 
tin  of  it  when  Hank  come  in  afore  th' 
last  rotten  ice  wus  out.  He  looked 
jes'  like  he  did  th'  fust  time  I  ever  see 
him.  Hank  hed  a  birth  mark  on  his 
neck,  he  did,  an'  when  he  maddened  th' 
thing  got  red-like.  Now  it  wus  like  a 
daub  o'  fire.  He  left  port  'thout  's 
much  as  hailin'  anybody.  Th'  next 
time  down  it  wus  the  same  an'  th'  mark 
gittin'  redder.  Th'  Hope  made  port 
thet  night  an'  agin  late  artemoon  poked 
'er  nose  out.  Glosser's  men  'lowed 
they  never  worked  s'  hard  unloadin'. 

*  *  The  Tildy  Jane  unloaded  agin  night 
an'  afore  the  storm  broke  she  wus  ready 
t'  go.  Jes'  agin  castin'  ofi'word  passed 
she  want  shippin'  a  full  crew.  Two  o* 
th'  masters  wus  gone,  leavin'  one.  an* 
th'  red  mark  gittin'  redder.  Hank 
walked  for'ard  an'  looked  into  the  offin'. 
It  ware  a  wicked  face  Hank  Martin  put 
about.  The  men  smelt  it,  too,  an'  four 
on  'em  went  b'low  an'  sneaked  their 
kits  ashore.  A  full  crew  wus  needed 
fer  th'  devil's  work  Hank  Martin  hed 
in  his  min'  fer  thet  night. 
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**  *  Whar  boun'  ?'  sez  1,  him  a-hailiu* 
me. 

'*'T'  hell/  sez  he,  an'  his  teeth 
a-ghowin'  mad-like. 

"  I  'lowed  he  couldn't  git  clearance 
fer  thet  port,  an*  anyway  I  didn*  jes* 
like  th'  looks  o*  things.  Howsumever, 
I  wen*  aboard. 

**  Th*  cloud  bank  got  bigger  'n'  big- 
ger, an'  agin*  the  fillin'  o*  th*  crew  she 
wus  blowin*  a  gal',  an*  ever>'  timber  in 
th'  Tildy  Jane  ware  creakin'  an'  moan- 
in'  like  all  git  out.  Th*  craf  hadn't 
cleared  Glosser's  wharf  afore  James 
Tumbull  Washington  Todd,  th'  same 
as  is  afore  ye  now,  would  promised  t' 
stay  ashore  till  doomsday  'f  he  could 
jes*  strike  solid  ground  agin.  I  jes' 
looked  at  thet  wharf,  an'  t'  myself  sez 
I,  *  Jim  Todd,  it's  yer  las' . ' 

**  We  cleared  th*  pint  and  come  into 
th'  mouth  o*  th*  terriblest  gale  I  ever 
struck.  Gord,  sonny,  in  my  salt  days 
I've  weathered  th*  Cape  in  som'  bad 
'uns,  an*  hugged  th*  Banks  when  hell 
want  farther  off  *n  a  cod  could  sneeze, 
but  them  wus  gladsome  showers  along- 
side of  this  one.  Mean,  choppy  sea 
when  ol*  Erie  *s  actin*  bad  an'  sheshor' 
wus  actin'  rare  wicked  thet  night. 

*'  Hank  wus  atth'  wheel  an'  no  bet- 
ter man  thar  wuz.  Nary  a  word  did  he 
speak  savin*  a  shout  now  and  then  t* 
us  poor  devils  as  stuck  t*  anything  we 
could.  Seems  how  almos*  I  could  see 
th*  mark  of  his  mother  gittin*  redder 
n  redder.  Nary  a  word  tho'  an'  his 
eyes  t'  win'ard  on  th*  Hope,  At  dark 
we'd  cleared  Willetts  an*  th'  old  man 
wus  holdin'  her  well.  But,  Lor*,  sir, 
the  storm  turned  col'  an'  th*  rain  froz. 
It  ware  lik*  skatin*  over  hell's  pits  on 
a  wire  to  cross  the  deck  o'  th'  Jane 
'thout  ropin*  yerself.  Hank's  ile- 
skins  froze  t'  his  hide  but  he  *  lowed  no 
man  sh*d  take  th'  wheel  but  hisself. 
We  brought  th*  lamps  but  he  ordered 
*em  all  below.  Itwusorful.  Blacker'n 
ink  an*  we  swingin*-like  *twixt  heaven 
an*  hell,  an'  no  chance. 

**  It  wus  pas'  midnight  and  th'  storm 
no  less  when  th*  Hope's  lights  showed 
through  th*  rain  an'  snow  ahead.  Want 
mor'n  a  long  hail  on  a  fa*r  day. 

"  *  Light  ho,  dead  ahead,'  shouts  th* 
lookout,  and  th'  holler  ^idn*  cut  mor'n 


two    feet   Ki    thet  gale — an     lie  hed   a 
powerful  raspin'  voice. 

*'  But  nary  a  word  did  Hank  say,  jes' 
looked  wilder  *n  wilder,  ^h'  Joue  run 
close  by  an*  we  passed  th'  Hope  an*  her 
two  squintin*  lights  within  hail.  But 
they  want  no  hailin'.  Hank  took  'er  a 
sneakin'  by  *s  if  she*d  don'  som'thin* 
sham'ful.  Want  long  afore  her  lights 
ware  a  blinkin*  and  a  bobbin*  well 
astern  o*  th*  Jane.  An'  Hank  all  this 
tim*  keepin*  his  tongue. 

'  *  An  hour  after  when  th'  red  an' 
green  lights  ware  like  two  pin-pints, 
an'  no  bigger,  apec'olar  thing  happens 
— leastwise  we  all  thought  it  wus  funny 
then,  but  I  reckon  I  see  how  'twas  now. 
When  th'  wind  was  blowin'  hardes*  an* 
th*  sleet  wus  creepin*  into  a  feller*s 
marrer  bones  Hank  put  about.  Lor* 
Gord,  sonny,  it  ware  reesky.  *Haint  a 
man  from  Schade*s  dock  t*  Superior 
thet  *ddo  it  now  an*  Hank  wusth*  only 
man  as  would  dar'  do  it  then.  Th*  Jane 
tookth*  trough  o*  th'  sea' in  provokin' 
bad  fashion.  She  jes*  rolled  an'  rolled 
till  she  scooped,  an*  the  water  come  in 
over  th'  rail  on  th'  list.  Seems  how 
every  minit  wus  goin'  t'  be  our  last. 
An'  what  I  say  is  thet  th'  devil  ware 
with  Hank  Martin  thet  night  les'  he 
never  could  o'  done  it.  Want  mor'n  a 
dozen  minits  doin'  of  it  but  them  wus 
th'  orfulest  minits  I  ever  see.  Then  she 
stuck  'er  nose  int'  th*  sea  an*  runs  with 
th*  win,  dead  *head  fer  th*  Hope, 

"  *  All  canvas'  on,*  shouts  Hank  an* 
then  he  lafTed  th'  orfulest  laff  I  ever 
heam.  When  th'  wind  blows  an* 
moans — I  can  hear  it  agin,  jes'  like 
then.  Thare  want  a  man  as  would  go 
alof  in  thet  gale  mor'n  he*d  fly,  so  we 
jes*  hung  harder  t*  what  we  wus  hang- 
in*  to. 

***D  —  n  cowards,*  sez  Hank  when 
he  see  they  want  any  of  us  hankerin*  fer 
it.  Quick's  a  flash  he  pulled  out  a  gun 
— an  aggravatin*  weepin* — an'  p'int- 
in'  it  at  us  as  wus  cuddled  down  in 
shelter,  he  sez  kind  o*  slow  an'  cold- 
blooded. 

'*  '  On  with  thet  canvas.*  Lor*,  sir, 
we  could  do  it  then.  We  know*d  a  gun 
in  Hank  Martin  *s  hand  thet  night  wus 
's  good  *s  fired. 

'*  We  went  alof,  hangin'  an'  slippin* 
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i'  finally  we  put  oat  th'  canvas.  Gord 
A-'mity  shor'  held  our  ban's  tliet  night 
\6a  James  TumbuU  Washington  Todd 
wouldn '  t  be  here  this  minit  speechifyin ' . 
Ad',  sonny,  I've  seen  runnin'  in  my 
time,  but  th'  way  th'  Tildy  Jane  run 
Eifor'  thet  gale  ware  a  cantion  an'  her 
nose  p'intin'  right  'atwixt  them  two 
lights  thet  want  bigger'n  a  pin-pint. 
IfOr',  laddie,  if  it  hadn't  been  th'  devil 
wus  standin'  on  th'  bow  o'  thet  craf 
an'  his  twin  brother  at  th'  wheel,  she'd 
never  held  'er  canvas'. 

"We  kep'  gittin'  closer'n  closer  til 
almos'  weconldsee  'er  timbers  an'  we  a 
gittin'  mos'  uncomfor'ble  skeery. 

"  '  I,ight,  dead  ahead  I'  shouted  th' 
.ookoat,  but  nary  a  word  from  th' 
-hedsman,  jes'   a  \aS,  th'  same  devil 

T  's  afore,   an'    we  runnin'   closer. 

t  of  a  sudden-like  we  see  Hank  Mar- 
's game — seems  'f  we  all  see  it  t' 
e.  We  all  creepedronnd  til'  we  got 
her  an'  then  thare-wos  some  tall 
cin'.     'Twant  no  crime  t'  mutiny 


lank  when  he  up  an'  blazes  'way  an' 
thare  wns  a  sag  in  th'  middle  o'  our 
line.  An'  Hank  jes'  laffed  an'  laffed 
loader  'n  th'  wind,  an'  aed :  '  We're 
^in'  t'  heU-f  heU— t'  heU.'  Yes- 
sir,  Hank  was  stark,  ravin'  mad — mad- 
der 'n  a  hatter. 

"  Thar  want  anything  t'  do  then, 
n'y  jes'  wait,  an'  tiiet  want  long.  We 
_ad  see  th'  Hope's  lights  sputterin'  an' 
the  mischief  want  mor'n  a  minit  off. 

'  Well,  sonny,  I  hain't  what  chu'ch 
folks  'd  call  a  religions  feller  now,  an' 
th'  Lord  knows  I  want  then.  But  I  am 
a  God-fearin'  man,  an'  when  I  see  what 
wns  comin'  I  jes'  got  down  on  my 
knees  an'  prayed  lik'  a  cuss.  An'  it 
com'  jes'  when  I  hoped,  when  I  was  op 
my  knees  an'  ready  fer  it. 

"  Gord,  sonny,  it  wus  orful.  Th' 
yo'w  struck  'er  fa'r  amidships — jes'  as 


Hank  wanted  'er  to — an'  Hank  was  's 
sure  ez  a  globe  sight.  Thar  wus  a 
splittin'  an'  a  crashin'  an'  then  fer  a 
minit  thar  want  anything  but  th'  win'. 
Then  thar  wus  a  kind  o'  fallin'  '  way, 
an,tb'  Hope  jes'  breaks  clean  in  two, 
like  a  bean  pod.  She  settled  in  th'  mid- 
dle an'  in  two  minits  thar  w,us  nothin' 
bat  a  roarin',  rushin',  whirlin',  hissin' 
sotm'  left  ahind  of  'er.  Sudden-like, 
when  we  looked,  we  see  a  flash  an' 
could  hear  a  cracking  louder  'n  th' 
wind,  an'  we  know'd  Hank  Martin  hed 
enchered  Davy  Jones. 

"  We  was  bad  stove  for'ard,  but  we 
lowed  with  th'  pumps  we  could  keep 
'er  up  til'  momin'.  We  could  hear  th' 
msh  an'  feel  th'  Jane  settlin',  an'  mor'n 
more  she  rid  lik'  she  was  water-logged. 
Houseran'  Stevens  went  b'low  an' com' 
back  a-kitin',  'lowin'  we'd  no  mor' 
chance  than  a  sinner  in  Hell  with  tallow 
legs.  We  cut  'way  a  boat  an',  Lor, 
sir,  'twns  jes'  like  droppiu'  it  in  th'  fire. 
We  cut  'way  another  an'  jes'  th'  same. 
When  we  cut  away  th'  last  one  Mb'  Jane 
begin  settlin'  bizness-like  an'  we  mad' 
fer  it — me'n  Tucker — on  a  hatch.  It 
wus  too  dark  t'  see.  but  we  heerd  th' 
same  hissin',  whirlin'  soun'  an'  we 
knowed  thar  want  no  mor'  Tildy 
Jane. 

"  When  mom'  com'  Tucker  'n'  me 
wtis  high  an'  dry  an'  almos'  friz  on  a 
sand  b^h.  We  made  forth'  nearest 
farmhous'  an'  laid  up.  It  wus  a  for' - 
night  afore  we  wus  back  here  agin,  an' 
they  'lowin'  we  wus  ghosts. 

"  An'  thet  wus  th'  way,  sonny,  Hank 
Martin  started  his  grav'yard  off  Long 
P'int.  Not  a  stick  o'  timber  ever  com' 
ashore,  an'  Davy  Jones  kep'  every  car- 
cass." 

The  wind  bad  lessened  not  a  whit 
and  tore  screaming  through  the  bare 
masts  along  the  water  front.  It  moaned 
and  groaned — an  unearthly  sound. 
Lurching  over  the  squat  table,  Jim 
whispered : — 

"  An'  they  do  say,  laddie,  thet  want 
th'  las'  time  Hank  Martin  cavorted 
ronn'  his  grav'yard.  Gord,  sir,  I  know 
it  want,  fer  I  seen  him  myself. 

"I  ware  mate  o' th'  Glo'ster  when 
she  went  down  off  thet  p'int.  An' orful 
night  it  wus,  too.    Jes'sechan 
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groanin'  soon'  'sinth'  wind  this  night. 
"  An'  when  she  wnsa  settlin'  an'  we 
was  a  drawin'  of  lots  fer  th'  las'  boat,  I 
beam  that  laff  o'  Hank  Martin's  plain 
'3  I  see  ye  now — en'  th'  same  hissin', 
whirlin'  soun',  too.  Gord,  laddie,  it 
wus  wuss  than  th'  fnst  tim".  Th'  las' 
boat  from  th'  Glo'ster  left  sixteen  men 
standin'  on  th'  deck  an'  nary  a  one  of 


'em   ever    come  ashore — ali    of    '«m 
straight  down  int'  th'  sand. 

"  Then  th' /(/ii//f  come  next.  She  car- 
ried sixteen  men,  an'  foundered  in  th' 
same  place,  an'  every  mother's  son  of 
'em  went  down  to  Martin's  grav'yaid. 
An'  Gord,  sir,  'tware  sech  a  night  thet 
she  went  down — jes'  sech  a  night  's 
Hank  Martin  always  shows." 


MISS    FLUTTERLY 
On  Politics  and  the  Drama 

By  CHARLES    BATTELL    LOOMIS 
With   Sketche.  by  MAY  W I LSON-W ATKINS 


/ 


Avenue  stage,  : 


ver- 
her. 
»yl 

the  top  of  a  Fifth 
1  emulation  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  late  Walt  Whitman,  and 
I  was  no  sooner  seated  than  a  sweet 
voice  came  to  me  from  the  seat  be- 
hind:— 

"I'm  so  glad  to  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  yon.  I  never  rode  this  way 
before.     Isn't  it  fun  ?" 

I  looked  behind  me,  instinctively 
raising  my  hat  as  I  did  so,  and  there 
sat  Miss  Flutterly,  all  by  herself  and 
looking  prettier  than  ever  in  a — well,  it 
was  in  very  good  taste  and  I  presume 
it  bad  been  made  by  a  tailor,  but  I  can- 


not describe  it.  That's  why  I  was  never 
able  to  write  fashion  letters. 

I  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
as  I  sat  down  her  eye  caught  a  headline 
in  the  newspaper  of  a  man  beside  the 
driver. 

"  WILL  ROOSEVELT  BUST  THE 
TRUSTS?"  said  she,  half  to  herself , 
and  then  in  a  louder  tone,  "  I  do  hope 
he  will.  I  haven'tanythingagainstthe 
trusts  personally,  although  I  do  think 
they  must  be  horrid  things  judging 
from  the  cartoons  I  see — over  people's 
shoulders,  yon  know.  I  never  buy 
those  papers  myself.  But  really,  I 
admire  his  courage  in  trying  to  de- 
molish anything  so  big  and  horrid. 
Brother  Tom  says  that  he's  sure  he  will 
either  be  renominated  or  else  he  won't 
and  all  on  account  of  bis  fighting  tiie 
Trusts.  Now  some  men  wouldn't  dare 
fight  the  Trusts  on  account  of  the  poli- 
ticians. You  see  a  great  many  of  the 
Trusts  are  Democrats  and  they  don't 
like  the  way  Roosevelt  is  interfering 
with  them,  and  brother  Tom  says  that 
Roosevelt  doesn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  being  nominated  by  the 
Democrats.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
awful  pity  if  he  wasn't  elected  again 
because  it  is  so  interesting  to  read  what 
his  children  are  doing. 

' '  He  isn't  a  bit  handsome,  but  I  think 
he  would  have  made  a  splendid  actor, 
l>ecause  he's  alwaj-s  doing  something 
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that  makes  people  admire  niin,  aud  his 
being  a  cowboy  that  way  during  the 
Spanish  War— although  a  gentleman 
born— I  think  it  was  just  splendid. 

' '  Pa  says  people  like  him  in  spite  ol 
his  grand  stand  play,  but  I  think  that's 
the  best  part  of  him.     Now  some  presi- 
dents don't  look  or  act  the  part  at  all. 
I  saw  Loubet  when  we  were  in   Paris 
and  he  didn't  look  the  least  bit  wicked: 
the  way  you'd  expect  a  French  presi- 
dent to  look.     He  didn't  have  a  fierce 
mustache  and  they  say  he  never  does 
anything  dashing.  I  believe  in  a  man's 
doing    what 
he's  paid  for, 
and  tlie  French 
are    so    dash- 
ing and  uncon- 
ventional that 
I  should  think 
they'd     just 
hateto  think 
that  they  had 
a    man    there 
who  looks  so 
like  a  k  i  D  d 
pussy  cat. 

'•  Speaking 
of  cats,  don't 
you  love  them? 
I  perfectly 
adore  them, 
myself.      The 
first    thing    I 
say  when   I'm 
thinking   of   n 
friends  with  a 
a  woman  is :  ' 
like  cats?'  and 
don't  I  never  gu  a  mi 
out  of  my  way  to  be  pleasant.     Tom 
says  that  I'm  just  like  Shakespeare  in 
that.     He  says  that  Shakespeare  said 
that  a  man  who  did  not  have  the  love 
of  cats  in    bis  soul  was  fit  for  treason, 
strategems  and  spoils.     Those  are  the 
very  words. 

' '  Do  you  remember  the  cats  they  had 
in  Paris,  those  lovely  Angoras?  And 
I  will  say  that  the  French  are  very  kind 
to  their  cats.  They  are  awfully  cruel 
to  their  horses,  but  cats  and  little  dogs 
they  adore,  and  I  think  that  that  shows 
thev  have  some  good  qualities, 

"  Don't  yon  hate  to  come  across  a 


person  without  any  good  qualities  ? 
Imagine  waking  up  in  the  night  and 
realizing  that  you  hadn't  any  good 
qualities  at  all.     It  must  be  awful. 

'  ■  Did  you  see  that  picture  of  Hanna 
in  that  man's  paper.     I  don't  suppose 
he  can  look  like  that  all  the  time.     I 
tell  Pa  that  if  I  was  a  politician  I'd  be 
sure  to  have  all  my  features  straight- 
ened before  I  ran  for  office,  because  the 
cartoonists  do  notice  anything  the  least 
bit  queer  in  the  hang  of  a  lip  or  the  tilt 
or  bend  of  a  nose.     Tom  says  he  heard 
of  a  politician  who  liked  the  cartoons 
of  himself  better  than  he  liked  his  own 
to  look  like  them 
ortified  that  she 
orce. 

:    it   queer    how 
some  people  are 
if  you    talk 
about  divorce. 
Mamma    says 
that  when  she 
was   a  girl   it 
wasn't  consid- 
ered  respecta- 
ble   to    even 
mention    the 
word,  much 
^  less  to  be  di- 
*  vorced,  and  if 
-  people  kad  to 
be    they  sank 
right  out  of  so- 
ciety.   I  think 
people   are 
'    much   broader 
now.     Mind 
you    I     don't 
think  it's  nice 
and  I  don't  know  any  people  who  have 
ever  done  more  than  thought  of  getting 
one,  but  it  doesn't  seem  half  as  bad  as 
heavy  drinking,   because   yon  can   be 
divorced  and  nobody  would  know  it  at 
all,  but  if  you  drink  heavily  it's  sore  to 
show. 

"Speaking  of  drinking  reminds  me 
of  the  perfectly  delicious  soda  water  I 
had  the  other  day  at  the  French  place 
on  Fifth  Avenue — I'm  perfectly  terrible 
about  names.  It  was  called  orange 
flower  and  it  tasted  just  like  Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding  March — don't  you 
know   what   I  mean  ?     I   told  Pa  that 
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when  I  got  married  I'd  have  the  guests 
drink  libations — wasn't  that  what  the 
old  Romans  used  to  do — in  this  soda 
water.     Now    there's     something    the 
Romans  never  had.     Just  fane j'  Caesar 
ordering  a  vanilla  ice  cream  soda  with 
a  straw  and  a  spoon  !     Wouldn't  it  be 
weird  ?     I  wonder  what  it  would  be  in 
Latin.     I   don't   suppose   I   ever  will 
know   for   Latin  is  something  I  never 
could   grasp.     1   fell    panting    by   the 
wayside   at   the  end   of  the  first  book 
of  Caesar  and  Pa  said  it  would  be  cruel 
to  have  nie  go  on.     How  in  the  world 
Caesar,  with  all  the  other  things  he  had 
to  do,  could  write  a  book  in  such  hor- 
ribly   beautiful    and    difficult  Latin  I 
don't  see.     I  was  so 
glad  that  when  Rich- 
ard   Mansfield   ga^e 
'Julius  Caesar'   last 
season  he  did  it  in 
English.    Wasn't  he 
perfectly  beautiful  as 
Brutus,  when  he  saw 
those  ghosts  in  the 
last  act  ?      It  must 
have    been     awfully 
depressing  —  almost 
as    bad    as    Ibsen's 
Ghosts.    I  saw  that 
and  I  was  depressed 
for  as  much  as  a  half 
hour    afterward.      I 
simply  adore  Ibsen. 
I  know  its  unusual, 
but  it  seems  so  intel- 


behaved  he  was,  but  I  tnink  that  that's 
what  makes  up  the  fascination  of  the 
stage— you  never  quite  know  what's 
coming  next.  When  I  go  with  Mamma 
we  always  have  seats  near  the  door  so 
that  she  can  slip  out  when  she's 
shocked,  and  I  don't  like  it  a  bit,  for  she 
is  so  old-fashioned  that  she  hardly  ever 
stays  through  the  first  act  and  it  seems 
a  wicked  waste  of  money.  It's  an 
awful  waste  anyhow  the  prices  they 
charge  for  a  good  seat,  and  half  the 
time  it's  to  see  some  book  acted  that 
you've  had  out  of  the  library  so  you 
know  how  it's  going  to  end. 

"  Mamma  did  sit  out  one  play;  that 
wasSothem — I  mean  in  'Hamlet.'    She 
said  be  couldn't  bold  a  candle 
but  of  course  that's 
elderly    people    say 
irs  that  are  dead,     I 
e  was  perfectly  fine, 
so  spirttuelU,  and  the 
way  he  kills  Pohnius 
through  a  portiere  is 
thrilling.  Idon'tsee 
how  he  knows 
where  to  stab. 
^  It   seems   won- 
"Y  Ae.ri\i\    that 
^       Shakespeare 
/        wasabletowrite 
a     part     that 
Sothem     could 
play,  for  you  always 
associate     Shakes- 
peare with  all  those 


lectual,  and  I  adore  ""^"^"'^  Cecilza  Loftm'  -Ophelia'  sadf"      qJ^  English  literary 

intellectuality.   I  ss-v/his  Hedda  GabUr  '  '  '" 

and  I  couldn't  help  wondering  why  he 
gives  his  characters  such  outlandish 
names.  Hedda  Gabler  !  But  she  did 
talk  a  good  deal.  Mrs.  Fiske,  you 
know.  I  went  to  see  her  one  afternoon 
and  then  I  went  to  see  '  Babes  in  Toy- 
land,'  and  it  was  just  as  different  I 
don't  think  Ibsen's  plays  are  a  bit 
American,  bat  'Babes  in  Toy  land'  is. 
"  Mamma's  awfully  funny  about  the 
stage.  She's  always  afraid  of  being 
shocked  ever  since  we  went  to  see  'Du 
Barry' — or  that  red-headed  woman.  Of 
course  there  are  lots  of  things  you  hear 
an  actor  say  on  the  stage  that  you 
wouldn't  think  of  letting  a  gentleman 
say  in  your  parlor,  no  matter  how  well 


people  you  read  of  at  school;  and  it 
all  seems  so  long  ago  and  Sothem  is 
awfully  up-to-date  in  his  picture.  I 
had  a  photograph  of  him  on  my 
bureau  until  I  learned  he  was  married 
and  tlien  I  gave  it  to  my  cousin. 

"And  wasn't  Cecilia  Loflus'  Ophelia 
sad  ?  And  those  shrieks  when  she's 
going  mad.  It  was  exactly  as  if  she 
was  imitating  something. 

"A  friend  of  mine  saw  her  buying 
candy  in  Huyler's  at  just  the  very  time 
Sothem  was  killing  Laertes.  When  I 
heard  it  at  first  I  was  just  sick.  I'd 
thought  of  her  in  the  damp,  cold  earth — 
and  to  have  her  buying  candy. 

"How  do  you  get  off  these  dreadftil 
things  ?     Oh,  thanks,  awfully." 


AHEAD   OF   THE   DRUMS 

By  JOHN  T.   McINTYRE 


With  drawings  by  W.  Glackens 


A  DOOR  directly  across  the  way 
flew  open  and,  scarlet  with  ex- 
citement, Mrs.  Burns'  lord  and 
master  appeared,  shouting : — 

**  Kate,  will  yez  come  intill  the  house 
an*  not  be  gaddin*  about  the  neighbor- 
hood !  Bedad  the  cat  have  lapped  up 
every  sup  av  the  milk,  Mickey  have 
knocked  the  bust  av  Wolf  Tone  off  av 
the  mantel-shelf,  an*  Jamey  an'  young 
Patrick  are  garrotin*  wan  another  on 
the  cellar  steps  !'* 

Mrs.  Bums  gasped  at  this  catalogue 
of  misdemeanor  and,  stooping,  caught 
up  her  basket. 

**Thim  young  villyans  *11  put  me 
intill  me  grave  yet  !*'  exclaimed  she  as 
she  darted  into  the  house,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  vast  commotion  that 
came  from  behind  the  closed  door 
showed  that  the  wrongdoers  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Mrs.  Brennan  looked  at  the  clock  and 
her  face  resumed  the  petulant  expres- 
sion which  had  been  dropped  a  few  mo- 
ments before. 

**  It  wants  but  a  hair  av  twilve,"  said 
she.  Then  she  arose,  opened  the  stair 
door,  and  called  : — 

**  Eddie  !  Eddie  !  D*yez  hear  me 
speakin*  till  ye  !  Is  it  stop  in  the  bed 
all  day  yez'd  be  doin*  ?** 

**  All  right,*'  came  her  son's  voice  in 
a  muffled  reply.  **  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute." 

**  Sure,  an*  yez  have  told  me  that  a 
dozen  times  already.  It's  try  the  pa- 
tience av  a  saint  ye  would,  ye  bla'gard ! 
Git  up  wid  yez  this  minute,  or  I'll  clear 
off  the  table  an'  scure  till  not  the  bite 
av  breakfast  yez*  11  git  the  day !" 

The  factory  whistles  across  the  rail- 
road began  to  shriek  dismally ;  an  ex- 
clamation came  from  above  followed  by 
the  sound  of  some  one  leaping  out  upon 
the  floor. 

In  the  room  above  Eddie  Brennan 
scowled  at  himself  in  the  little  mirror 
as  he  pulled  on  his  clothes. 

**  I  must  *a'  slep*  like  a  dead  one  !" 


he  muttered.  "There  wont  be  any 
use  goin'  to  the  wharf  to-day  anymore; 
everyt'ing  *11  be  picked  up.  An'  it's 
me  best  day,  too,"  regretfully.  *'  I 
could  a-made  t'ree  bones  dead  easy." 

It  was  small  and  square,  this  room 
of  Eddie's,  with  a  cot  bed,  a  single 
chair  and  a  few  cheap  prints  tacked 
upon  the  whitewashed  walls.  A  bur- 
nished cornet  lay  gleaming  upon  a 
wooden  shelf,  under  which  stood  a 
skeleton-like  music  stand  of  japanned 
iron,  holding  a  quantity  of  thumbed 
band  books  and  worn  music  for  the 
cornet.  Both  the  cornet  and  the 
stand  had  been  presented  to  Eddie  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  Emmet  Band's  fifth 
annual  picnic  by  his  admiring  fellow 
members.  The  instrument  had  his  name 
and  the  date  of  presentation  engraved 
upon  it.  But  young  Brennan  only  blew 
the  cornet  upon  practice  nights  in  the 
band  room  now,  for  when  the  Emmet *s 
turned  out  upon  any  public  occasion  he 
was  at  their  head  in  the  huge  shako  and 
gold-laced,  scarlet  coat  that  hung  in  the 
comer,  together  with  the  ribbon-wrap- 
ped drum  major's  staff. 

As  the  young  man  dressed  he  caught 
the  feeble  wailings  of  a  child,  min- 
gled with  a  woman's  crooning  of  an 
Irish  cradle  song,  coming:  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lath  and  plaster  parti- 
tion that  divided  his  room  from  that  of 
Mrs.  Grady,  next  door. 

*'  I  ain't  knockin'  anybody,"  said 
Eddie,  **but  I  cert'n'y  wish  Grady's 
kid  was  well.  It'd  be  better  for  every 
one  sittin'  in  the  game."  Some  one 
was  cutting  a  block  of  ice  down  in  the 
alley;  the  **  chug,  chug  "  of  the  axe 
came  plainly  to  his  ears.  Heavy  foot- 
steps sounded  upon  the  stairs  next  door 
and  a  man's  rough  voice  interrupted 
the  low-droned  song. 

**It's  Spot  Driscoll,  on  his  second 
trip,"  murmured  Eddie.  **An'  he's 
got  some  ice  for  the  kid.  Spot's  a 
good  guy,  an'  that's  no  pipe !  I  re- 
member the  time  when — " 
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He  paused  suddenly  and  listened ; 
another  voice  was  speaking— a  low, 
clear,  modulated  voice,  soft,  sympa- 
thetic,soothing.  Eddie  caught  but  a  few 
of  the  words ;  however,  he  bent  for- 
ward eagerly,  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

"  Am  I  gittin'  daffy,"  said  he,  "  or 
do  I  know  that  voice  ?"  He  poudered 
a  moment,  then,  like  a  flash,  he  seetued 
to  remember.  "  It's  the  girl  that 
queered  nie  wit'  Nell!"  he  exclaimed 
with  conviction.  "  They  can't  be  two 
o'  them  wit'  voices  like  that." 

Hurriedly  finishing  his  dressing  and 
dousing  his  face  with  cold  water,  he 
darted  down  the  stairs  and  made  for  the 
door. 

"  Where  are  yez  goin' till?"  cried  his 
mother.  "Are  yez  not  goin'  till  ate 
yez  bit  av  breakfast  ?" 

"  I'll  be  back  soon."  he  answered. 

Spot  DriscoU  was  just  coming  out  of 
Grady '3  with  his  ice  tongs  nnderhisarm. 

"  Hello,  Brennan,"  saluted  Mr.  Dris- 
coU cordially.     "What  d'ye   know?" 

"  Nothin' much,"  said  Eddie.  Then 
he  asked :  "  Say,  who's  that  in  there 
chewin'  wit'  Mrs.  Grady?" 

"The  swellest  fairy  I  ever  put  me 
lamps  on,"  answered  Spot,  gesticulat- 
ing his  admiration.  "She's  got  every 
other  skirt  Jn  the  bnrg  tied  hand  and 
foot." 

"  I  think  I  know  her,"  said  Eddie. 

"Git  out!"  Spot's  disbelief  was 
open  and  emphatic.  "Don't  try  to 
string  me,  Brennan.  Yonse'll  be  tellin' 
me  next  that  yer  a  steady  ringer  at  five 
o'clock  teas." 

"  I'm  not  flowing  youse  a  jolly," 
protested  Eddie.  "  I'm  dead  sure  it's 
the  girl  that  Nelly  Fogerty  t'um  me 
down  about." 

"  Cut  it  out,"  advised  Spot,  with  a 
grin.  "  Youse  must  t'ink  I'm  easy, 
don't  ye?  A  guy  like  youse'd  cut  a 
caper  wit'  a  dame  from  Rlttenhouse 
Square  on  yer  staff!" 

"  Say,  don't  jump  at  t'ings  that  way. 
Did  I  say  I  was  runniii'  her?  She'd 
flag  me  in  a  minute  if  I  made  goo-goo's 
at  her.  and  that's  no  dream.  If  youse'll 
keep  yer  face  shut,  and  gi'me  a  chance 
I'll  tell  yonse  how  I  come  to  know 
her." 

Spot  was  willing,  and  they  sat  down        "It's  the  girl  that  queered  me  wit'  Neil." 


upon  the  heavy  shafts  of  one  of  Mc- 
Glory's  carts  that  stood  up-tilted  in 
front  of  the  stable,  a  few  steps  below. 

"Late  one  night,"  said  Eddie,  "I 
was  plowin'  along  the  coast  when  I  no- 
ticed a  woman  wit'  a  veil,  stan'in'  on  a 
comer.  I  don't  know  how  it  started, 
but  the  next  t'ing  I  knowed  she  was 
a-cryin'  and  tellin'  me  a  tale  o'  woe." 

"  It  wasn't  that  woman  !"  broke  in 
Spot,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  Grady's. 

"Sure,"  answered  Eddie. 

'  ■  And  on  the  coast  late  at  night ! 
Say,  what  was  she  doing  !" 

"  Youse'll  be  wise  in  a  minute.  She 
had  a  brother,  a  sparrow  about  twenty, 
who'd  started  to  go  against  high  balls, 
faro,  pool  rooms  and  all  the  rest  o'  the 
sucker  games  that  he  could  bntt  into. 
This  night  he  had  somehpw  got  next  to 
a  roll  that  belonged  to  somebody  else. 
She  couldn't  put  the  cops  on;  that  'ud 
get  the  snap  in  the  papers,  so  she 
dogged  him  herself  to  tell  him  what  a 
cinch  he  was,  and  try  to  separate  him 
from  the  wealth.  But  she'd  lost  her 
ner\-e  when  she  seen  the  notch  he'd 
drifted  into;  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
pilot  him  home  and  save  the  goods.  I 
told  her  I'd  make  the  play  if  I  could; 
and  she  pushed  a  dinky  little  card  and 
a  ten  spot  at  me.     I  didn't  turn  down 
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"Is  that  so  ?"  said  she,  turning  her 
head  indifferently.  But  her  attitude 
was  an  interrogation,  and  Spot,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  began 
an  effort  to  set  right  the  difference  ex- 
isting between  her  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

"  Youse  ain't  got  no  cause,  Nell,  to 
be  jealous  of — ' " 

' '  Jealous  ! ' '  She  faced  him  with 
eyes  and  cheeks  of  fire.  Spot  realized 
that  he  had  blundered,  and  in  his  dis- 
may proceeded  to  make  it  worse. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Eddie  told  me 
that—" 

"  He  told  you  that  I  was  jealous,  did 
he?"  Miss  Fogerty'stone  was  wither- 
hig  and  Spot  quailed  visibly.  "  Well, 
he  ought  to  get  a  medal  for  nerve.  I'd 
jist  like  him  to  know  that  I  aiu't  losin' 
any  sleep  worryin'  about  him  or  his 
lady  friends.  Kox  Shimph  '11  take  me 
out,  if  I  want  to  go  anywhere,  and  he 
ain't  always  talkin'  to  me  about  some- 
body else,  either  !" 

"  Ah, cut  it  out,"  growled  Spot.  "I 
seen  the  girl  this  momin' ;  she  was 
down  in  the  alley.  If  youse'd  see  her 
once  ye'd  know  that  Brennan  wasn't 
makin'  a  play  for  her.     She's  a  swell, 


Nelly,  she  is — a  reg'lar  top-notcher." 

' '  She  must  be,  when  she  runs  around 
after  him  like  that.  Maybe  he'd  like 
me  to  do  it,  too  ;  but  I'd  like  to  see 
meself,  for  him  or  anybody  else."  And 
away  she  went  down  the  street. 

Spot  climbed  into  his  wagon  mutter- 
ing:— 

' '  Brenuan  says  the  other  girl  queered 
him  ;  but  it  hits  me  he  has  done  the 
trick  himself.  When  youse  are  runnin' 
a  girl  ye  don't  want  to  wag  yeriacetoo 
much  about  things  ye  meet  when  she 
ain't  with  youse,  because,  like  as  not, 
it'll  start  sometbiu'  doin'  that  youse 
won't  like." 

The  Emmet  Baud  room  was  on  the 
floor  above  Reagan's  cigar  store.  The 
windows  were  open  that  night,  and  as 
Brennan,  on  the  way  there,  neared  the 
corner  his  ear  caught  the  dolorous 
groaning  of  a  tuba  and  the  faint  roll  of 
a  trap  drum .  The  neighbors  were  gath- 
ered upon  their  front  steps  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  regular  practice  night  con- 
cert, and  the  leader  of  the  Emmets  nod- 
ded importantly  in  reply  to  their  salu- 
tations. Two  girls  were  standing  upon 
the  corner,  apparently   waiting  for  a 
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It  was  the  vanity  of  Clancy,  the 
grocer,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  that 
'  set  the  matter  right.  When  he  came  to 
pick  a  horse  upon  the  morning  of  the 
parade,  O'Connor  showed  him  many  ; 
but  Clancy  would  have  the  new  sorrel, 
though  O'Connor  warned  him. 

**  Sure,  I  want  none  av  yez  owld 
plugs,*'  said  Clancy.  **  As  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  parade  I  must  have  a  nag 
with  some  style  about  him,  O'Connor/' 

••All  right,"  said  O'Connor,  as 
though  washing  his  hands  of  all  respon- 
sibility, **if  yez  must  have  him  I'll 
send  him  around  ;  but  divil  mend  ye  if 
ye  find  yezself  sprawlin*  in  the  gutter ! 
It'll  be  no  fault  av  mine,  sure.*' 

Two  hours  afterward  we  find  the 
sorrel  on  Broad  Street,  prancing  and 
curvetting,  with  Clancy,  rather  pale 
and  very  awkward,  astride  of  him, 
heartily  wishing  he  had  taken  O'Con- 
nor's advice.  Ten  paces  behind  Mar- 
shal Clancy  strode  Eddie  Brennan,  very 
erect  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  towering 
shako;  behind  him  again  marched  the 
Emmet  band  to  the  tap  of  Spot  Dris- 
coirs  drum,  and  in  the  rear  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  brave  in  fluttering 
regalia, swung  along  with  martial  tramp. 

A  smart  carriage  and  a  team  of  nerv- 
ous looking  bays  were  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  ciu^b  to  the  left;  two  girls  were 
upon  the  point  of  entering  and  Eddie 
caught  his  breath  in  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment as  he  recognized  Nelly  Fogerty — 
and  the  girl  whom  he  had  praised  to 
his  undoing.  His  recognition  of  them 
occurred  at  the  very  moment  of  his  giv- 
ing the  signal  for  the  band  to  strike  up. 
Spot's  drum  rolled  in  response  and  the 
brass  instruments  blared  out  the  open- 
ing bars  of  **  Garry  Owen."  At  the  first 
crash  Clancy's  mount  stood  bolt  up- 
right, then  dashed  to  the  left  in  a  series 
of  frightened  bounds,  throwing  its  un- 
skilled rider  to  the  ground  and  colli- 
ding with  the  bays.  The  latter  took 
fright  in  an  instant  and  began  rearing 
and  plunging  frantically;  their  driver, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  dragged  from 
his  seat  amid  the  startled  screams  of 
women  and  warning  shouts  of  men,  and 
away  they  raced ,  wild-eyed  and  snort- 
ing, the  two  girls  in  the  careening 
vehicle  clinging  together  in  an  abandon 
of  fear.     Had  a  sleet  of  Mauser  bullets 


been  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  Em- 
mets they  could  not  have  scattered  in 
wilder  disorder,  as  the  runaways  came 
plunging  among  them.  But  there  was 
one  who  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
for  an  athletic,  scarlet  coated  figure 
made  a  wild  but  successful  grab  at  the 
bits,  and,  though  beaten  cruelly  by  the 
flying  hoofs,  hung  on  desperately  until 
the  horses  slackened  their  pace  and 
help,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  pant- 
ing policemen,  arrived. 

When  young  Brennan  recovered  con- 
sciousness he  found  himself  stretched 
upon  a  couch  in  a  large,  handsomely 
furnished  room.  All  was  strange  to 
him  and  he  gazed  bewilderedly  about. 
There  was  his  uniform  coat,  rent 
in  many  places  and  draggled  with 
dust,  lying  upon  a  chair— and,  yes, 
there  was  Nelly  Fogerty  sitting  beside 
him,  red-eyed  and  penitent.  There 
were  others  in  the  room.  Miss  Winters, 
and  a  man  who  looked  enough  like  a 
doctor  to  be  one;  but  Eddie  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them;  he  had  eyes  only  for 
Nelly. 

•*  Is  it  all  right,  Nelly?"  questioned 
he  eagerly. 

•*  Don't  ever  mention  it  to  me  again, 
Eddie  !"  sobbed  she.  **  Oh,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  it  was  HER,  long  ago?" 

Brennan 's  next  appearance  at  the  band 
room  was  about  a  week  later  and  he 
wore  a  bandage  about  his  head  and 
limped  slightly. 

**  How  are  you  comin',  pal?"  in- 
quired Spot  Driscoll  solicitously. 

**Just  like  velvet,"  answered  the 
other.  **  The  cut  in  the  head's  about 
healed  up,  and  me  leg's  feelin'  better 
every  minute." 

*'  Me  sister  was  tellin'  me  about  the 
swell  skirt  sending  youse  a  lot  o'  flowers, 
and  coming  to  see  youse  every  day  since 
you've  been  laid  up.  How  does  Nell 
stand  for  it?" 

Eddie  grinned. 

**Say,"  answered  he,  confidentially, 
"she'd  stand  for  a 'most  any  old  thing 
in  that  line  now'.  Miss  Winters  ain't 
wise  to  how  Nell  threw  fits  about  her, 
and  Nell's  dead  afraid  that  I  might  put 
her  on.  But,  say,  I  don't  go  makin' 
no  more  breaks;  things  is  comin'  "my 
way  just  now,  and  I  ain't  sidetrackin* 
any  of  it.     Sure  not." 
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the  reins  I  brought  my  steed  to  a  halt 
before  the  brown  stone  front  wherein 
dwelt  Beatrice.  And  never  before  had 
I  been  so  vain  of  her  as  when  having 
assisted  her  to  the  high  seat  of  our  two 
wheeler  I  placed  myself  at  her  side. 
Petite,  round,  dainty  as  a  ball  of  down 
in  her  fluffy  white  I  felt  my  breast 
heave  as  she  airily  perched  herself  upon 
the  cushion  and  spread  her  rainbow 
tinted  parasol  to  the  golden  sunlight. 
Past  us  was  rumbling  a  swiftly  moving 
river  of  cart  and  brake,  victoria  and 
coach,  trap  and  tally-ho,  all  streaming 
with  flyers  and  abloom  with  color  until 
they  looked  like  the  gorgeous  floats  of 
a  Mardi  Gras  in  fairyland.  Bugle 
calls,  like  great  peals  smitten  from  silver 
bells,  filled  the  air  with  their  vibrant 
music;  college  yells  echoed  upon  every 
side;  musical  laughter  was  w^afted  to 
the  ears  by  every  vagrant  breeze  and 
the  beat  of  hoofs  sounded  like  the  long 
roll  of  drums.  The  world  was  going 
to  a  race  in  all  its  pomp  and  vanity.  It 
was  intoxicating. 

*  *  Beatrice  V  I  cried.  * '  It  is  beauti- 
ful— the  carriages,  the  horses,  the 
dresses,  the  women,  but  you  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all .  And  do  you  really 
love  me?'* 

She  turned  her  face  so  that  for  a  sec- 
ond I  looked  deep  into  the  wonderland 
that  lay  behind  her  great,  flashing  eyes. 
*  *  I  have  promised  to  marry  you  if  you 
will  take  me  to  Europe  upon  our  wedding 
trip,*'  she  cried,  waving  her  hand  to  a 
passing  friend.  **  You  may  draw  your 
own  inference  from  that. ' ' 

We  entered  at  the  club  house  gate. 
The  air  was  throbbing  with  the  buzz  of 
fifty  thousand  tongues.  And  brighter 
and  brighter  snapped  Beatrice's  eyes, 
while  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  like  the 
heave  of  the  sea. 

**  Dearest !"  I  cried,  clutching  her 
gloved  hand  as  a  cloud  of  preliminary 
racers  sweeping  past  us  set  me  a-tingle 
with  excitement.  **  It  is  glorious — 
beautiful.'' 

She  nodded  rapidly,  a  series  of  quick, 
little  jerks  of  the  head,  her  face  glowing 
with  enthusiasm .  *  *  Listen !  How  still 
it  has  grown.  The  silence  throbs.  Oh, 
Tom — they  are  coming — the  Derby 
horses.  Tell  me  which  will  win.  Quick!" 


**  Eagle  Boy  !"  I  cried,  nearly  swept 
from  my  feet  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm. 

**  And  what  are  his  odds  ?" 

*  *  Ten  to  one.  But  they  will  go  down 
like  a  falling  stone  when  the  great  pop- 
ulace looks  upon  him." 

Fairly  dancing  with  eagerness  she 
snatched  a  hundred  dollar  bill  from  her 
purse  and  thrust  it  into  my  hand. 
**  Take  that  and  play  it  upon  him  this 
instant.  I  know  he  will  be  first.  I  feel 
it  to  my  finger  tips.  And  I  w^ill  win  a 
thousand  dollars.     Quick,  I  say  I" 

For  the  first  time,  chilled  by  a  doubt, 
I  hesitated.  * '  But  he  may  be  pocketed; 
he  may  foul  another  horse  ;  he  may  be 
left  at  the  post — anything  may  happen 
to  make  him  lose.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  a  horse  race."  Into 
her  eyes  came  a  sudden  flash  of  anger. 

**  You  do  as  I  say,"  she  cried  imperi- 
ously. **  It  is  no  business  of  yours  yet 
what  I  do  with  my  own  money.  If  you 
don't  obey  me  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  I  at  least  can 
find  others  who  will  let  me  spend  my 
own."  And  silenced  by  the  sharpness 
of  her  tone  I  fought  my  way  through 
the  maelstrom  of  the  betting  ring, 
placed  the  money  in  its  vortex  and 
came  back  to  the  cart  hot  and  crum- 
pled. Already  the  racers  were  dancing 
at  the  post,  while  the  vast  concourse, 
eager-eyed  and  straining,  watched  them 
in  breathless  silence,  and  then — 

A  mighty  roar  like  the  crash  of  surf ; 
thunderous  waves  of  sound  that,  rolling 
across  the  field,  were  sent  booming  back 
by  the  echoing  walls,  w^hile  around  the 
first  turn  hurtled  a  solid  body  of  red- 
nostrilled  steeds  that  stretched  them- 
selves like  greyhounds  at  full  leap.  For 
an  instant — suddenly  turning  giddy — I 
closed  my  eyes,  then  opening  them, 
looked  once  more  at  the  flying  field  that 
circled  the  course  with  the  speed  of 
sweeping  hawks.  And  well  placed 
among  the  leaders  I  saw  the  powerful 
haunches  of  Eagle  Boy  working  with  the 
smooth  power  of  pistons  as  they  drove 
the  great  horse  steadily  to  the  van .  With 
the  roar  of  an  express  train  they  turned 
the  last  curve  and  swept  into  the  stretch, 
and  once  again  the  crowd,  awaking,  burst 
into  full  tongue.  Beatrice,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  steeds  and  her  lips  mov- 
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ing  rapidly,  was  beating  her  parasol  to 
rags  upon  the  dashboard  as  she  hyster- 
ically called  the  name  of  the  horse  upon 
whom  for  the  moment  her  whole  being 
was  centered.  From  out  of  the  bunch 
he  had  shot  like  a  hujje  bomb  and  now 
a  length  in  front,  foam-flecked  and 
shining  like  a  polished  shoe,  was  leading 
his  field  home  with  that  terrific  burst 
ofspeelthat  made  him  incomparable. 
He  was  gaining,  gaining — leaping  fur- 
ther, at  every  stride — a  length  ahead — 
two  lengths — he  wins — Eagle  Boy  ! 
Eagle  Boy ! 

And  then,  chained  to  the  spot  by 
horror  like  one  who  has  wandered  far 
into  the  evil  land  of  the  nightmare,  I 
saw  an  awful  thing.  A  dozen  yards 
from  the  wire  and  when  two  more  leaps 
would  have  brought  him  glorious  vic- 
tory there  came  a  stumble  and  a  plunge 
that  sent  a  great  black  horse  crashing 
upon  the  ground  like  a  falling  pine, 
while  over  him  hurdled  his  followers  in 
the  last  mad  rush  for  victory.  From 
grand  stand,  club  house  and  grounds 
came  first  a  )'ell  of  horror  closefoUowed 
by  a  shuddering  silence,  then  a  long 
groan  of  anguish  that  rivaled  the  deep 
moan  of  the  sea.  At  my  side  I  heard  a 
dry  sob  and  turning  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  Beatrice  as  she  fell  forward  in  a 
faint. 

It  was  nothing  serious,  however,  and 
a  few  drops  of  brandy  from  one  of  the 
many  flasks  which  were  thrust  at  me 
soon  revived  her,  and  slowly  we  worked 
our  way  through  the  press  and  out 
upon  the  boulevard.  She  had  not 
spoken  since  the  race  and  I  now  sought 
to  console  her  with  a  few  words  of 
sympathy,  but  she  whirled  upon  me 
like  a  wildcat. 

**  I  despise  you,'*  she  cried,  the  hot 
tears  dimming  her  eyes  as  hot  water 
dims  diamonds.  *'  It  is  all  your  fault. 
Stop  speaking  to  me.** 

**  My  fault!"  I  exclaimed, -cut  deep 
by  the  words.  **  I  tried  to  dissuade  you 
from  betting.  You  are  unjust."  In- 
stantly two  spots  of  red  flamed  upon 
her  white  cheeks. 

**I  am  not  unjust.  You  told  me 
Eagle  Boy  would  win.  You  bet  my 
money  and  you  made  me  lose.  I  hate 
you.'*  And  it  was  not  until  I  had  helped 


her  to  alight  that  she  once  more  deigned 
to  address  nie. 

**And  I  may  callagain  when?"  I  asked 
as  she  swept  past  with  her  wonderful 
skirts  held  just  at  her  twinkling 
ankles. 

**  When  3'ou  next  hearfromme,*'she 
replied  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  the 
next  moment  had  disappeared  within. 
And  with  that  unjust  retort  ringing  in 
my  ears  I  drove  slowly  homeward. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  lowering, 
glowering,  almost  deadly  in  its  monot- 
ony. All  day  I  lay  inertly  in  my  rooms. 
I  had  an  engagement  in  the  evening. 
When  I  stepped  out  upon  the  shining 
pavement  the  drizzle  had  turned  into  a 
steady  rain.  It  was  a  long  ride  home 
and  a  wet  one,  so  I  decided  to  remain 
at  a  hotel  over  night  and  be  early  at 
the  office  in  the  morning.  The  Biggs 
was  close  at  hand  and  hurrying  to  it  I 
was  assigned  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  back,  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
street.  After  undressing  I  turned  out 
the  light  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
darkness  watching  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  the  water  as  it  fell  in  tiny  cas- 
cades from  the  iron  fire  escape  that 
passed  just  beside  the  window  and  down 
into  the  alley,  then  with  a  sigh  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  bed. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning  when  I  threw  open  the 
office  door  and  stepped  inside.  The; 
room  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bom- 
barded by  a  battleship.  Chairs,  papers 
and  debris  from  the  ceiling  were  scat- 
tered about  while  the  great  steel  safe 
was  but  a  mangled  ruin  fit  only  for  the 
scrap  heap.  Saturday  had  chanced  to 
be  a  legal  holiday  and  the  pay  roll 
money  had  been  left  in  the  safe  for  distri- 
bution among  the  employees  this  morn- 
ing. Butler,  the  head  bookkeeper,  was 
wandering  helplessly  about,  while 
perched  upon  their  stools  the  other 
clerks  were  staring  at  the  wreckage  in 
silent  stupidity. 

**  Good  heavens!''  I  cried,  sinking 
into  a  chair  and  staring  at  the  ruin  as 
if  fascinated.  Butler  slowly  wagged  his 
head. 

**  They  knocked  the  watchman  sense- 
less and  then  blew  the  safe.  The  money 
is  gone,  sir — all  gone." 
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*  *  I  see.  Does  Jimmie  smoke  cigar- 
ettes ?" 

**  Mr.  Ford,"  said  I,  leaning  forward 
and  touching  him  on  the  knee,  "  out- 
side of  betting  on  the  races,  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  principal  excuse  for  his 
existence/' 

**  Any  particular  brand  ?" 

I  meditated.  **  Yes,  they  are  some 
kind  of  Turkish  fumigators,  with  a  saw- 
edge  gilt  band  for  a  mouthpiece.** 

**  Anything  like  this  ?'*  One  of  the 
detective's  hands  came  out  of  his  pocket 
and  in  the  palm  rested  the  remains  of  a 
cigarette,  half  smoked  and  flattened  by 
a  heel,  but  still  encircled  by  a  befouled 
strip  of  serrated  yellow.     I  gasped. 

**  Found  it  in  the  comer  where  they 
laid  the  watchman  after  they  put  him 
out  of  commission,**  Ford  resumed,  his 
face  wrinkled  by  thought.  **  Lucky 
for  whoever  did  this  job  that  there  was 
a  ripping  big  storm  on  last  night  to 
drown  the  noise  of  the  explosion .  They 
used  enough  dynamite  to  wake  the 
dead.*' 

My  thoughts  ran  back  to  the  night 
before.  **Yes,  it  thundered  so  loud 
that  it  woke  me  up.  I  got  caught  in 
the  rain  and  stayed  at  the  Biggs  all 
night.  *  *  Ford 's  half-closed  eyes  seemed 
to  be  studying  the  floor  as  he  added 
slowly:  **  The  explosion  took  place  at 
twenty  minutes  to  two." 

I  sat  up  straighter  and  looked  at  him 
with  new  curiosity.  **  How  do  you 
know  that  ?'*  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Oh,  just  because  it  stopped  the  of- 
fice clock."  He  arose  to  his  feet  and 
stood  confronting  me  with  his  hand  on 
the  street  door.  * '  Can  you  come  with 
me  ?'*  he  asked  in  his  quick  tones.  **  I 
want  you  to  introduce  me  to  Jimmie 
Neil.**  Ford  pushed  me  into  the  cab 
and  threw  himself  into  the  opposite  cor- 
ner.    An  hour  later  we  found  our  man. 

Debonaire,  immaculate,  leaning 
against  the  bar  and  blowing  cigarette 
smoke  from  his  nose  like  a  nursery  dra- 
gon, at  first  glance  nothing  was  more 
apparent  than  the  fact  that  if  Jimmie 
Neirs  fingers  were  besmirched  with 
guilt  from  the  night  before  the  stain  had 
not  as  yet  penetrated  to  his  conscience. 
Swallowing  his  drink  he  turned  to  me 
with  lazy  ease : — 


**  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  didn't  get 
much  down  on  my  Kagle  Boy  tip,'*  he 
remarked  as  he  wiped  his  lips.  I  shook 
my  head  decisively. 

**  No.  I  never  bet,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore. Watching  them  is  excitement 
enough  for  me." 

**  Glad  of  it,"  he  announced  heartily. 
**  That  was  the  toughest  piece  of  luck 
I  ever  had  to  masticate.  But  then — " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  gam- 
bler's indifference,  and  at  that  moment 
a  stranger  to  us  led  him  aside. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?*' 
I  asked  lowering  my  voice. 

**  I  think  Jininiie  chews  the  ends  of 
his  cigarettes,"  Ford  replied  quietly. 
**Go  back  to  the  office.  Meet  me  to- 
night at  eight  in  front  of  the  Great 
Northern.  I  will  stay  and  cultivate 
Jimmie.'* 

Prompt  8  o*clock  found  me  at  the 
appointed  place  and  three  minutes  later 
came  Ford.  *'  Get  in,"  said  he,  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  cab,  and  as  I  obeyed  I 
heard  him  giving  low-voiced  directions 
to  the  Jehu.  Then  as  he  took  his  seat 
I  eagerly  questioned  him  as  to  what  the 
day  had  developed. 

**  Have  the  money  before  morning,*' 
was  his  startling  answer.  "  As  for  our 
present  destination,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  search  a  certain  room  in  the  absence 
of  its  occupant,  and  for  reasons  which 
I  will  explain  later  I  need  your  assist- 
ance." And  with  that  he  relapsed 
into  a  preoccupied  silence  which  con- 
tinued until  the  horse  came  to  a  halt 
well  down  a  dimly  lighted  street-  In- 
structing the  cabman  to  wait  for  us. 
Ford  dived  into  an  alley,  and  follow- 
ing close  at  his  heels  I  scaled  a  low 
back  fence  and  found  myself  before  a 
black  window. 

**  Press  this  against  the  pane,"  whis- 
pered my  companion  as  he  thrust  a  ball 
of  something  soft  into  my  hands.  **  I 
will  cut  out  the  glass  around  it  and 
with  the  putty  you  can  draw  out  the 
circle  without  dropping  it."  Quickly 
the  opening  was  completed  and  Ford, 
plunging  his  arm  into  the  opening, 
pushed  the  window  catch  aside  and 
raised  the  sash.  A  moment  later  I  saw 
his  legs  vanish  into  the  black  interior 
and  I  was  left  alone  upon  the  outside. 
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my  back  with  one  strong  hand  at  my 
throat  and  another  swiftly  rummaging 
my  pockets.  But  the  search  was  soon 
finished  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper  my 
captor  bade  me  arise. 

**  Ford  V  I  gasped  as  dumbfounded 
by  the  familiar  tones  I  staggered  to 
my  feet.  Through  the  darkness  came 
the  detective's  voice  raised  in  crisp, 
exclamatory  and  questioning  sen- 
tences. 

•  *  What  you  ?  Of  all  things  !  What 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  are  you  doing 
here?     Hurt?" 

Seething  with  anger  at  the  assault; 
grimacing  with  the  pain  of  a  twisted 
leg,  I  stood  before  him  with  fists  tightly 
clenched.  Dark  as  it  was  he  must  have 
seen  my  threatening  knuckles  for  his 
hand  fell  upon  my  shoulder  soothingly, 
and  with  profuse  apologies  he  led  me 
limping  across  the  alley  and  into  the 
back  entrance    of    a  basement  resort. 

*  *  Mr.    S ' '    said     he    with    the 

utmost  gravity,   **  within   ten  minutes 
after  my  arrival    at    your    office    this 
morning  I  had  discovered  three  very 
important  facts;  first  that  the  safe  had 
been  blown  open   by  an  unnecessarily 
large  quantity  of  explosive,  second  that 
there  were  the  distinct  prints  of  soiled 
fingers  upon  several  pieces  of  paper; 
third  that  some  one  had  dropped  a  pecu- 
liar cigarette  upon  the  floor.     Despite 
the  fact  that  the  latter  seemed  to  impli- 
cate Jimmie  Neil    I  doubted  its  testi- 
mony from  the  first.     And  when  I  dis- 
covered that  he  chewed  the  ends  of  his 
smokers  I  was  almost  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  the  guilty  one.    However,  I  ac- 
cused him  of  it,  threatening  to  arrest  him 
and  make  him  tell  his  whereabouts  on  the 
night  before,  and  that  plainly  worried 
him.   But  nevertheless  he  told  me  where 
he  had  been,  and  upon  investigating  his 
story  I  found  it  to  be  absolutely  true. 
Neither  did  he  have  some  one  else  per- 
form the  job  for  him,  for  in  that  case  it 
would   have    been    done   by  a  skilful 
cracksman  instead  of  a  rank  bungler. 
Thus  Jimmie  and  his  friends  being  out 
of  the  matter  I  must  look  further,  which 
I  did — and  found — '  * 

Ford  suddenly  leaned  forward  and 
fixed  his  gray  eyes  steadily-  upon  mine. 
•*  Come,  now,  where  have  you  got  the 


rest  of  that  money,  anyhow  ?**  he  de- 
manded sharply. 

**  What !  You  mean  me  ?'*  I  gasped, 
staring  at  him  as  through  a  mist ;  par- 
alyzed by  the  suddenness  of  the  charge. 
He  nodded. 

**  The  first  flood  of  light  came  to  me 
when  1  saw  that  gray  look  creep  over 
your  face  as  Jimmie  asked  you  if  you 
had  lost  much  on  Eagle  Boy.  After- 
wards, during  my  private  talk  with 
him,  I  leariied  that  he  had  given  you 
one  of  his  cigarettes  that  day  in  the  res- 
taurant, and  that  convinced  me  that 
you  were  the  one  who  had  dropped  the 
stub  on  the  scene  of  the  robbery — pur- 
posely, to  cast  suspicion  upon  Neil, 
whom  you  doubtless  hate  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  your  downfall. 

The  numbness  of  the  sudden  shock 
caused  by  his  charge  passed  from  me 
and  I  turned  from  him  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust.  **  Of  all  the 
bungling  fools  I  ever  heard  of  you  are 
the  worst,"  said  1  bitterly.  **That  is, 
except  myself,  for  1  hired  you.  I  will 
listen  to  such  nonsense  no  longer."  I 
made  a  movement  to  arise,  but  his  hand 
closed  upon  my  arm  like  the  grip  of  a 
wolf-trap. 

**  Sit  down,*'  he  cried  with  an  omi- 
nous ring  in  his  voice  as  he  pushed  me 
back  into  my  chair.  '*  Listen  until  I 
am  through — then  decide  upon  your 
course. ' '  Helpless  beneath  his  strength 
I  sat  quietly. 

*  *  Next  I  turned  my  attention  to  get- 
ting your  finger  prints,  which  I  did  to- 
night without  arousing  your  suspicions 
by  means  of  the  putty.  Incidentally  I 
might  remark  that  it  was  my  own  house 
that  we  burglarized,  and  while  inside  I 
compared  your  finger  impressions  upon 
the  soft  putty  with  the  marks  on  the 
papers  by  means  of  a  powerful  micro- 
scope which  I  have  in  my  residence. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity." 

**Mr.  Ford,"  said  1  huskily, ''do 
you  think  to  bind  me  by  such  frail  ties 
— so  intangible  a  mesh  spun  by  some 
brain  spider  in  the  cobwebs  of  your 
mind  ?  Men  like  myself  do  not  com- 
mit such  crimes  except  under  great 
stress.  Where  is  the  motive  ?' *  Silently 
he  laid  a  bookmaker's  ticket  on  the  ta- 
ble before  me. 
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' '  Yoa  bet  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
yott  borrowed  from  the  payroll,  on  Eagle 
Boy,  and  had  you  won  would  have  been 
the  richer  by  fifty  thousand.  I  sent  to 
your  residence  for  the  clothes  you  had 
worn  at  the  race,  signing  a  tailor's 
name  and  stating  that  you  wished  them 
pressed.  Luckily  for  me  you  had  failed 
to  destroy  your  worthless  ticket,  and 
that  supplied  the  motive.  You  could 
not  replace  what  you  had  lost,  therefore 
decided  to  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  The 
card-case  incident  1  could  have  dis- 
pensed with,  for  had  it  failed  it  would 
have  signified  nothing,  but,  succeeding, 
it  clinched  my  theory.  I  picked  it  from 
your  pocket,  then  called  attention  to 
your  loss  by  asking  for  a  card.  The 
case  was  valuable,  and  I  knew  you 
would  try  and  call  to  mind  the  place 
where  you  had  lost  it.  Where  so  prob- 
able as  at  the  foot  of  the  fire-escape  that 
you  climbed  down  and  up  ?  Your  rea- 
soning fitted  mine  and  you  came.  The 
opportunity  was  ripe  to  arrest  you,  but 
I  feared  you  might  have  a  pistol,  and 
hence  took  you  unawares  that  I  might 
fed  of  your  pockets.'*  Ford  ceased 
speaking,  and  silently  we  sat  as  we 
looked  into  each  other's  faces. 

**  Do  you  suppose  any  jury  would  be- 
lieve me  guilty?"  I  asked  at  length 
with  a  forced  smile.  He  waved  his 
head  doubtfully  from  side  to  side. 

**  Don't  know.     Do  you  want  to  give 


the  j  ury  a  chance  ?  *  *  I  made  no  answer, 
and  the  next  moment  he  spoke  with  his 
old  briskness.  **  Woman  in  the  case — 
some  high-flyer — diamonds,  and  all 
that?"     I  nodded. 

•  *  Thought  so.  Now  see  here.  This 
lesson  should  make  an  absolutely  hon- 
est man  of  you  for  all  time  to  come, 
which  is  better  than  making  a  dozen 
convicts.  Tell  me  where  the  rest  of  the 
money  is  and  I  will  not  breath  a  word 
against  you.  Come,  now,  as  man  to 
man,  and  your  word  as  good  as  mine." 

My  head  fell  forward  until,  pillowed 
by  my  arms,  it  rested  upon  the  table. 
**  In  a  satchel  checked  at  the  Union 
Depot.  The  check  is  in  a  letter  at  the 
postoffice  addressed  to  A.  B.  C.  Dob- 
bins, general  delivery,''  I  whispered 
brokenly.  Ford  arose  and  placed  one 
hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

**  I  believe  you,  old  man,  and  now  I 
want  to  give  you  some  advice.  Resign 
your  position  and  go  thou  tlie  straight 
and  narrow  road  in  peace,  amidst  new 
acquaintances  and  lesser  temptations. 
I  will  return  the  balance  of  the  money 
to  your  employers  with  a  tale  that  will 
satisfy  them.  And  as  for  the  woman  * ' 
— he  patted  me  kindly  upon  the  back — 
**  cut  her  out,  old  man,  cut  her  out." 

The  door  closed  softlv  and  I  knew 
that  he  was  gone,  leaving  nie  still 
seated  at  the  table,  my  face  buried  in  my 
arms. 


MAH  LITTLES' 


By  MAURICE   SMILEY, 


Ah  wondah  efifs  wrong  aw  right 
To  love  one  mo'n  de  res'; 

De  one  yo*  sings  to  sleep  at  night 
An*  cuddles  on  yd  bre*s; — 
Yd  littles'. 

Ah  knowed  dat  some  day  some'd  go; 

Ah  couldn'  keep  'em  all; 
But  Gawd  He  been  so  good  befb* 

Ah  neuah  thought  He'd  call 
De  littles. 


He  knowed  mah  sperrit  would  be  to'n ; 

He  knowed  mah  heaht  would  break : 
'Cose  mebbe  so  He  needed  one — 

Butwha'  made  Wm  take 
Mah  littles' F^ 

Wl  Abe,  dat  use  to  stan'  an'  grin 

When  Ah'd  come  in  de  do' 
An'  grab  de  bubbles  stan'in'  in 

De  washtub  on  deflo' — 
Mah  littles' . 


But  mebbe  I  PI  Abe  went  fust 
Kase  Ah's  agoin*  naix 

An'  he' da-needed  me dewust — 
Mebbe  da's  why  He  takes 
De  littles'. 
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and  halted  at  the  platform.  An  hout 
later  it  started  back,  the  sleigh-rack 
piled  high  with  bales  of  hay  and  boxes 
and  barrels  of  provisions,  and  with  it 
went  the  naturalist. 

The  trees  stood  thick  and  close  on 
each  side  of  the  winding  tote-road,  and 
once  they  had  left  the  railway  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  but  a  short  stretch  of 
sleigh-track  before  and  behind  and  a  bit 
of  blue  sky  overhead.  By  and  by  they 
stopped  at  a  spring-hole  to  water  the 
horses,  and  the  teamster  remarked  that 
a  deer  had  been  there  since  he  passed  on 
the  way  to  the  station.  The  naturalist 
climbed  down  from  his  perch  on  the 
pile  of  hay  and  examined  the  dainty, 
little,  pointed  tracks  in  the  snow.  He 
had  seen  them  before,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  but  somehow  they 
never  lost  their  interest. 

**  Had  much  venison  in  camp  this 
winter?*'  he  asked,  unconcernedly,  as 
the  sleigh  moved  on. 

The  tote-teamster's  eyes  twinkled  and 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  twitched  a  lit- 
tle, but  he  said  soberly:  **  Well,  you 
see,  venison  ain't  very  good  this  time 
of  year.  The  deer  ain't  as  fat  as  they 
were  in  the  hunting  season,  and  they 
don't  have  much  of  anything  to  live  on 
but  the  twigs  of  the  evergreen  trees,  so 
their  meat  gets  to  taste  a  good  deal 
like  balsam  gum.  Besides  it*s  against 
the  law  to  shoot  them  now." 

The  naturalist  forebore  to  ask  any 
more  questions. 

'*  There's  lots  of  deer  around  here, 
though,"  the  teamster  went  on  in  a 
rather  tentative  tone.  *  *  A  fellow  could 
get  one  easy  enough  if  he  wanted  to. 
There's  a  place  over  here,  only  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  road,  where  the 
snow's  all  cut  up  with  runways.  The 
woods  are  so  thick  you  can't  hardly  see 
your  nose  in  front  of  you,  and  1  sup- 
pose it  kind  of  keeps  the  wind  away 
and  helps  to  keep  them  warm.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  a  deer  in  winter- 
time. Shouldn't  wonder  if  we  saw  one 
a  little  farther  on." 

And,  sure  enough,  before  they  had 
traveled  another  mile  a  large  buck  step- 
ped out  into  the  road  ahead  of  them. 
The  teamster  shouted,  and  the  deer 
turned  toward  him,  stood  there  for  just 


an  instant  with  his  head  up  and  one 
fore-foot  lifted,  and  then  bounded  away 
into  the  swamp. 

He  was  not  like  a  buck  of  the  sum- 
mer-time, nor  yet  like  the  one  which 
the  naturalist  had  seen  on  the  Taqua- 
menon  in  the  autumn.  In  summer  his 
coat  would  have  been  red  and  smooth 
and  glistening,  and  in  autumn  it  would 
have  had  a  bluish  tinge.  Now  it  was 
plain  gray  and  was  rough  and  tousled 
and  unkempt.  In  autumn  he  had  carried 
a  noble  pair  of  antlers;  in  February  his 
head  was  as  bare  of  such  knightly 
decorations  as  was  that  of  his  mate,  the 
doe.  In  autumn,  too,  he  had  been 
plump  and  fat;  to-day  his  ribs  showed, 
even  under  his  thick,  heavy  winter 
overcoat.  His  whole  appearance  was 
that  of  an  animal  who  had  seen  better 
days  and  might  see  them  again,  but 
w^ho  was  just  then  in  very  straitened 
circumstances. 

Mile  after  mile  they  journeyed  on, 
while  the  February  sun  bored  little 
holes  in  the  snow-banks  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  road,  and  at  last  they 
rounded  a  bend,  and  there  before  them 
lay  a  branch  of  the  Taquamenon,  roofed 
over  with  snow  and  ice.  A  narrow 
clearing  stretched  for  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yards  along  the  opposite  shore, 
part  of  it  given  up  to  the  banking 
ground  and  part  occupied  by  a  little 
group  of  houses,  large  and  small,  with 
walls  of  logs,  roofs  of  tarred  paper, 
and  stove-pipes  for  chimneys.  In  front 
of  one  of  them  a  man  was  wielding  a 
broad  axe  and  shaping  a  big  stick  of 
oak  timber  into  a  new  bunk  for  a  log- 
sleigh.  Another  man  was  splitting 
wood  and  carrying  it  into  the  cook 
camp.  Nobody  else  was  in  sight.  They 
crossed  the  river  on  a  rude  bridge,  and 
the  naturalist  had  arrived. 

That  afternoon  he  made  friends  with 
the  blacksmith, and  with  the  wood  butch- 
er who  wielded  the  broad  axe,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  fine  art  of  build- 
ing log-sleighs;  he  got  acquainted  with 
the  bam  boss,  who  taught  him  things 
about  horses  that  he  had  never  known 
before,  helped  the  chore-boy  with  his 
chores,  and  watched  Octave,  the  l^Vench 
cook,  make  pies  by  the  wholesale  and 
fry  doaghnuts  by  the  half-busliel  in  a 


it  was  very,  very  sHU. 
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team,  and  we  had  just  got  the  bunkload 
on  and  were  goings  to  put  on  the  peaker 
when  we  heard  that  man  holler.     Yell  ? 
I  never  heard  a  man  yell  so  in  all  my 
life.     Two  or  three  of  us  jumped  on  the 
load  and  I  whipped  the  horses  into  a 
gallop.     We   went   tearing    along   for 
about. hall  a  mile,  and  all  the  time  he 
kept  yelling  louder  and  louder.     Then 
we  came  around  a  bend,  and  there  he 
was,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  swinging  his  cant-hook  over  his 
head,  with  five  big  Canada  links  around 
him  in  a  ring.     They  were  snarling  and 
glaring  at  him,  and  every  minute  one 
would  make  a  little  jump  toward  him, 
and  he  would  strike  at  it  with  his  cant- 
hook  and  it  would  jump  back  again. 
He  never   hit  any  of  them  and  they 
never  touched  him,  but  I  guess  they'd 
have  got  him  before  long  if  we  hadn't 
come.     They'd  have  closeii  in  pretty 
soon.     He  might  have   killed  one  or 
two,  but  he  couldn't  have  fought  them 
all  off  without  any  gun  or  revolver,  and 
they  would   have   fixed  him  all  right 
enough.     They  were  so  interested  that 
they  didn't  see  us  till  we  were  almost 
on  them,  and  then  they  broke  and  ran 
for  it.     The  man  was  cool  enough  for 
all  his  yelling.     Gosh  !     Just  think  of 
it !     To  have  five  of  those  devils  stand- 
ing around  and  snapping  at  you  !" 

For  the  next  few  days  the  naturalist, 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  snowshoes,  went 
where  he  pleased  through  the  woods. 
He  saw  the  sawyers  pull  their  big, 
double-ended,  cross-cut  saw  and  heard 
the  sharp,  cruel  teeth  tear  through  the 
live  wood  with  a  steady  **  swish,  swish, 
swish."  He  saw  the  trees  come  crash- 
ing down.  He  saw  the  swampers  clear 
away  the  underbrush  and  open  a  path 
from  each  fallen  tree  to  the  nearest  skid- 
way,  and  he  saw  the  skidding  team 
come  and  drag  the  logs  away  down  that 
path,  leaving  only  the  raw  stump  and  a 
tangle  of  broken  branches  to  tell  where 
a  giant  pine  had  stood.  But  mostly  he 
saw  the  sleighs  go  up  and  down  the  log- 
road,  carrying  great  loads  of  *  *  round 
stuflF"  from  the  skidways  to  the  bank- 
ing ground.  The  road  was  like  an  ice 
railway,  carefullv  kept  clean  by  the 
*  *  road  monkeys, ' '  and  mended  whenever 
it  showed  signs  of  breaking  down  in 


spots  under  the  heavy  burdens  that 
passed  over  it.  The  sleighs  ran  as 
smoothly  as  a  Pullman  car,  and  small 
mountains  of  logs  were  piled  up  on  the 
groaning  bunks  and  went  to  increase 
the  great  brown  piles  by  the  river. 

The  naturalist  knew  positively  that 
plenty  of  wild  beasts  were  abroad  in  the 
forests  if  only  they  could  be  found,  but 
up  here  in  the  open  hardwood,  where 
there  were  no  evergreens  and  the  under- 
brush w^as  scanty,  where  the  wind  wan- 
dered among  the  trees  almost  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  where  there  was 
little  shelter  from  the  storms,  he  saw  not 
so  much  as  a  rabbit  track.  He  did,  it 
is  true,  see  one  lonely  porcupine,  who 
stared  at  him  gravely  and  stupidly  from 
a  limb  of  a  beech,  but  there  isn't  much 
life  in  a  porky. 

And  so,  by  and  by,  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  lower  lands,  and  there,  in 
the  hemlock  groves  and  the  cedar 
swamp,  he  found  what  he  was  looking 
for.  The  first  sign  of  it  lay  in  a  quan- 
tity of  hard,  w^oody  scales  of  spruce 
cones  scattered  on  the  snow.  He  knew 
what  that  meant,  and  he  halted  and 
looked  about  till  he  caught  sight  of  a 
red  squirrel  peering  at  him  from  behind 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  For  a  moment  they 
stared  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  then 
the  squirrel  broke  into  a  storm  of  chir- 
ring and  chattering.  The  naturalist 
listened,  well  pleased.  He  liked  an 
animal  to  have  some  gumption. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  hours 
he  crossed  several  deer  run -ways,  and 
came  upon  the  track  of  many  a  rabbit, 
who  had  left  in  the  snow  the  prints 
of  his  long  hind  legs,  with  two  little 
round  dots  between  them,  made  by  his 
forefeet.  He  found  a  fox  trail,  too, 
and  then  that  of  a  mink,  the  latter  very , 
very  fresh,  so  fresh  that  the  naturalist 
followed  it  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  he 
could  in  the  hope  of  interesting  develop- 
ments. It  led  him  down  to  a  little 
stream  and  came  to  a  sudden  end  be- 
side a  small  hole  in  the  ice.  The 
naturalist  hid  himself  behind  a  tree 
and  waited .  There  wasn  't  much  telling 
how  long  it  w^as  since  the  mink  had 
dived,  nor  w^hat  he  was  doing  now. 
Perhaps  he  was  chasing  fish,  swimming 
along  in  the  darknesd  ^most  as  rapidly 
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had  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  a  tliird  had 
tried  to  be  a  murderer.  The  deer  were 
bemg  slaughtered  to  feed  them,  they 
were  ruining  the  woods,  and  most  of  the 
wild  creatures  would  sooner  or  later 
lose  their  homes  because  of  them.  And 
all  for  what?  Simply  that  the  pine 
trees  might  be  killed,  and  their  bodies 
carried  away  to  be  ripped  and  torn  and 
sawn  into  boards  and  planks  and 
beams. 

There  was  a  sort  of  fascination  about 
the  game,  and  the  naturalist  lingered 
in  camp  much  longer  than  he  had  in- 
tended, but  he  spent  more  time  with  the 
wild  animals  than  with  the  lumber- 
jacks, watching  the  runways  for  deer, 
or  following  up  the  trail  of  the  weasel 
and  reading  in  the  snow  the  record  of 
his  night's  hunting.  Two  or  three 
times  he  heard  the  short,  sharp  bark  of 
a  fox,  and  one  afternoon  a  lone  wolf 
followed  him  around  for  hours,  howling 
now  and  then,  but  never  showing  him- 
self. Once  he  watched  an  otter-slide 
for  half  a  day,  and  at  last  was  rewarded 
by  a  sight  of  the  wild  coaster  shooting 
down  the  steep  bank  into  the  stream. 
Often,  too,  he  saw  traces  of  the  work 
of  the  lynx  who  had  killed  the  spruce 
hen  and  who  may  have  eaten  the  rabbit 
on  the  night  when  he  rode  on  the 
sprinkler.  That  came  to  an  end  after  a 
while,  however,  for  one  Sunday  after- 
noon the  tote-teamster  and  two  or  three 
of  the  other  men  went  out  .with  their 
guns,  and  when  they  came  home  they 
brought  that  bay  lynx  with  them.  The 
tote-teamster  had  caught  him  in  the 
act  of  stalking  a  partridge,  and  with  a 
44  bullet  had  put  a  stop  to  his  hunting 
forever. 

The  naturalist  did  not  see  all  that  he 
wanted  to  on  these  excursions — not  by 
any  means — but  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  interest  him.  And  sometimes 
he  thought  of  the  animals  whom  he 
never  saw  or  heard,  but  who  were  there, 
nevertheless — like  the  woodchuck  and 
the  flying  squirrel  and  the  juniping- 
monse.  For  them  there  was  no  winter. 
Here  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Taquame- 
non  swamp,  where  cold  and  ice  and 
snow  reign  supreme  for  a  third  of  the 


year,  they  lived  a  life  of  perpetual 
spring,  summer  and  autumn,  dreaming 
away  the  weeks  and  months  in  rest  as 
peaceful  as  that  of  the  lotus-eaters  in 
the  land  where  it  is  always  afternoon. 
Did  he  envy  them,  he  wondered  ?  Did 
he  wish  that  he  too  could  go  to  sleep 
when  the  winter  of  his  discontent  drew 
near,  and  let  the  storms  of  passion  and 
sorrow  go  by  unheeded  and  unknown  ? 
Then  he  thought  of  the  red  squirrel, 
who  never  tried  to  dodge  the  season  of 
hardship  by  sleeping  through  it,  and 
compared  his  pluckiness  and  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  with  the  woodchuck's 
dull,  dreamy  listlessness,  and  he  de- 
cided that  winter  was  worth  having, 
after  all. 

And  another  day,  down  in  a  shady 
gully,  he  came  upon  a  big  brush-heap 
covered  over  with  a  rounded  roof  of  ice 
and  snow.  There  was  a  little  opening 
in  one  side,  low  down,  and  in  front  of 
it  two  small,  dark-brown,  puppy -like 
animals  were  playing  about.  The  nat- 
uralist stood  stock  still. 

**  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  serv'- 
ant  depart  in  peace,**  he  breathed. 
**  For  mine  eyes — ** 

They  were  young  bear  cubs,  and  their 
mother  was  in  her  den  under  that 
mound  of  snow  and  ice.  They  did  not 
see  him,  or,  if  they  saw  him,  they  did 
not  know  enough  about  men  to  be 
afraid,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  he  stood 
and  watched  them  scuffling  and  romp- 
ing and  enjoying  themselves  as  bear 
babies  can.  Then  they  went  into  the 
house  and  he  went  back  to  camp.  He 
had  seen  enough  for  one  day. 

As  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing by  the  river  he  heard  a  great  shout- 
ing and  hurrahing,  and  some  sixty-odd 
men  with  **  turkeys'*  on  their  backs, 
skylarking  like  schoolboys,  trooped 
over  the  bridge  and  took  the  tote-road 
for  the  railway.     The  job  was  done. 

All  the  same,  it  was  pretty  rough  on 
the  pine-trees  and  on  the  wild  creatures 
who  lived  among  them.  Partly 
comforted,  but  not  entirely,  the  natural- 
ist made  his  way  to  the  office  to  gather 
up  his  possessions  and  follow  the  crew 
over  the  tote-road. 
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We  don*t  make  many  of  that  kind 
here  in  this  country,  though.  They 
usually  have  to  import  them.  They 
haven't  enough  skilled  workers  here  to 
supply  big  orders,  and  it  doesn't  pay  the 
manufacturers  to  do  special  orders." 

The  star  does  all  the  fine  work  of  the 
place,  and  always  has  more  to  do  than 
she  can  accomplish,  because  there  are 
none  of  the  other  forty  workers  com- 
petent to  lend  a  hand.  She  makes  her 
twenty-two  to  twentv-five  dollars  per 
week  on  piece  work,  all  the  year  around, 
and  hasn't  taken  so  much  as  a  day's 
vacation  for  two  years.  The  other  girls 
make  nine  dollars  a  week,  and  that  for 

only  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  third  week  comes  and  goes  all 
too  quickly,  and  we  are  now  entering 
on  the  fourth.  Plainly  the  season  is 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  superinten- 
dent and  **  boss  **  walk  through  the  de- 
partment every  day,  and  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  '*  over-production.' 
Friday  the  atmosphere  is  tense  with 
anxiety.  The  girls*  faces  are  grave. 
Almost  without  exception  there  are  de- 
pendents at  home  upon  whom  the 
annual  **  lay-off"  falls  with  tragic 
force.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  a  girl 
who  does  not  have  to  work.'  They 
have  widowed  mothers,  and  disabled 
fathers,  and  consumptive  sisters  to  care 
for.  A  few  of  them  are  widows  with 
little  children  at  home.  Invariablv  each 
girl  wears  a  mask.  The  neat  costumes, 
made  with  their  own  hands  in  midnight 
hours  snatched  from  hard  earned  rest, 
are  no  evidence  of  extravagance,  but 
rather  of  that  pride  and  self  respect 
which  the  best  type  of  American  work- 
ing girl  feels  at  all  times. 

On  Saturday  morning  many  of  the 
girls  sit  idle.  **  Don't  work  too  fast  or 
you'll  work  yourself  out  of  a  job,  too," 
they  cry  to  the  others.  And  we  do. 
In  the  afternoon  we  make  a  feint  at 
work,  by  papering  wires  and  opening 
petals  for  those  who  are  still  busy.  The 
hours  pass  drearily.  Miss  Higgins  is 
going  over  her  payroll,  checking  off  the 
names  of  the  girls  who  can  make  feath- 
ers as  well  as  flowers.  All  the  rest  of 
us  will  be  "  laid  off"  indefinitelv. 


**I  hope  Miss  Higgins  doesn't  crv. 
She  did  last  year.  It  always  breaks  her 
up  terribly  to  let  us  off,"  somebody  re- 
marks. 

**It's  a  long  time  to  be  idle,  till 
September,"  I  suggest,  to  the  next 
girl. 

• '  Idle  !  We're  never  idle.  We  don  t 
dare  be.     We  get  other  jobs.  * ' 

"  What  at?  " 

**  Oh,  everything  !  waitress  in  sum- 
mer boarding  houses,  novelty  goods, 
binderies,  shirtwaists,  stores,  anything 
we  can  get." 

**  She's  coming,"  we  whisper  in  con- 
cert. Everybody  tries  to  look  uncon- 
cerned .  Those  who  have  no  work  look 
carefully  at  their  finger  nails,  or  find 
sudden  necessity  to  adjust  their  collars. 
Miss  Higgins  passes  along  the  tables, 
bending  over  the  heads  and  speaking 
to  each  in  a  low  voice.  The  tears  are 
running  down  her  cheeks.  Those  who 
are  retained  conceal  their  happiness  as 
best  they  can  and  speak  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  to  their  less 
fortunate  comrades.  From  the  far  end 
of  the  room  we  hear  an  unaccustomed 
sound.  We  crane  our  necks,  and  see 
the  forelady,  her  face  buried  in  her 
arms,  and  sobbing  like  a  child.  It  is  a 
signal  that  the  last  "  lay  off''  sentence 
has  been  pronounced,  that  the  worb  for 
the  day  and  for  the  "  season  "  is  done. 
that  it  is  time  to  say  good-bye. 

"  Oood-bye,  good-bye!"  the  voices 
echo  as  we  troop  down  stairs  to  the 
street  door.  *'  (^ood-bye  !  Good-bye  !" 
The  lingering  farewells  rise  faintly 
above  the  clangor  of  Broadway,  as  we 
scatter  at  the  corner.  Good-bve  to 
Rosenfeld's,  now  no  longer  a  reality, 
but  a  memory  of  idyllic  beautj',— the 
work-room,  bright  with  sunshine  and 
flashing  with  color  ;  the  faces  of  the 
workers  bent  over  the  fashioning  of 
rose  and  poppy:  the  pantomime  of  fin- 
gers as  they  wrought  the  magic  of  petal 
and  stem  and  leaf,  and  loveliest  and  best 
of  all.  the  kind  hearts  and  the  quick 
sympathy  that  blossomed  there  as 
luxuriantly  as  the  flowers.  Good-bye 
to  my  four  happiest  weeks  in  the  work- 
a-day  world. 


After  her  discharge  from  the  ftower  factory,  ^^Rose  Fortune  ^^  found  ivork  durin^tr  the  summer 
months  at  Coney  Is/and.     This  picturesgue  episode  xvitl  be  printed  in  the  April  ninnher. 
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cess.  A  copper  Trust  and  ensuing  ris- 
ing prices — tliis  was  the  magnet  which 
lured  the  lambs.  The  stock  was  over- 
subscribed five  hundred  per  cent.  The 
promoters  who  financed  the  undertaking 
presumably  cleared  some  thirty  millions 
without  expense  to  themselves.  Then 
came  the  reaction.  Thousands  of  in- 
vestors all  over  the  country  found  the 
stocks  which  they  had  thought  so  safe 
an  investment  shrink  to  insignificant 
value.  Such  was  the  inception  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 

Marcus  Daly  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany, which  included  the  Anaconda,  the 
Boston  and  Montana,  the  Butte  and  Bos- 
ton, the  Washoe,  the  Colorado  Smelting 
and  Mining  and  the  Parrot.  Clark's 
properties,  for  obvious  reasons,  were 
not  included  in  the  Amalgamated. 
Heinze  was  asked  to  join  but  preferred 
to  be  a  free  lance,  or,  as  the  Amalga- 
mated people  would  put  it,  a  freebooter. 

HOW  THEY  DO  THINGS  IN  MONTANA 

Some  years  before  this  Heinze  had 
acquired  the  Rarus,  a  mine  which  lies 
beside  the  Micliael  Davttt  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania^  which  were  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Montana  and  the  Butte  and 
Boston.  In  following  his  ore  vein,  or 
what  he  claimed  to  be  such,  Heinze 
crossed  the  Rarus  side  line  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Michael  Davit t .  By  the  law 
of  extra  lateral  rights  a  man  is  entitled 
to  mine  within  the  lines  of  property 
other  than  his  own,  providing  in  so  do- 
ing he  is  following  the  dip  of  the  vein 
which  has  its  apex  in  his  own  claim. 
The  question  at  issue  between  Heinze 
and  the  Boston  companies  was  whether 
this  was  his  vein.  The  Amalgamated 
claimed  and  brought  suit  to  maintain  its 
contentions  that  Heinze  had  illegally 
left  his  vein,  tunneled  through  the  gran- 
ite till  he  tapped  the  MicJiael  Davitt 
vein,  and  was  extracting  ore  which  be- 
longed to  the  Boston  company. 

Early  in  the  course  of  this  litigation 
Mr.  Heinze  crossed  the  continent  and 
proposed  a  compromise  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Bige- 
low,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  com- 
panies. Mr.  Bigelow  declined  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Heinze 's  ofier.  Mr.  Heinze*s 
compromises  are  usually  declined. 


"  The  fact  is  that  Montana  has  not 
treated  our  people  well.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  some- 
body, and  we  have  decided  it  is  to  be 
you,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow  frankly. 

Mr.  Heinze  rose  with  shining  eyes. 
**  Very  well,  Mr.  Bigelow.  Just  as  you 
say,  but  don't  get  the  idea  that  this  is 
to  be  an  easy  thing.  You'll  know  you 
have  been  in  a  fight  before  yo\x  get 
through." 

Heinze  wired  his  lieutenants  to  buv 
at  once  various    properties  which    he 
specified.     Then,   returning  to    Bulte, 
he  attacked  the  Boston  companies  h\  a 
most  harassing  litigation.     There  were 
the  usual  number  of  injunctions,  trials 
and  appeals,  a  jury  decision  claimed  by 
the  Amalgamated  people  to  have  been 
bought,   and  to-day,  after  seven  years 
of  litigation    the  case    stands  exactly 
where  it  did  in  February  of  1897.  Since 
that   time  more  than  a  hundred  suits 
have  been  instituted  against  the  Amal- 
gamated by  Heinze,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been   filed  by  them 
against  him.     These  have  usually  had 
to  do  with  extra  lateral  rights,  though 
will  cases,  insanity   cases,  mine  titles, 
and  water  and  land  rights  have  all  been 
aired  in  the  courts.     In  this  deluge  of 
litigation  Heinze  has  indubitably  been 
the  aggressor.     He  knew   that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  finish  fight  and  he  meant 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  the 
attack.     It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that 
the  Amalgamated  has  not  once  enjoined 
him   from    mining    within    the  lateral 
lines  of  claims  of  his  not  in  dispute,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  asserted  that  it  has  ex- 
tracted a  pound  of  ore  from  property  to 
which  he  has  an  admitted  title,  where- 
as he  has  very  many  times  enjoined  it 
from  extracting  ore  within  its  lines  even 
while   he    was    mining   there   himself. 
This  may  simply   go  to  show  that  the 
Amalgamated  ore  veins  have  not  the 
same  habit  of  traveling  into  foreign  ter- 
ritory that  those  of  its  opponent  have. 
Friends  of  the  Amalgamated  take  the 
view,  however,  that  Mr.  Heinze's  ex- 
perts can  swear  a  copper  vein  through 
200  feet  of  granite  without  the  slightest 
effort.     A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Heinze 
was  entertaining  a  friend  from  the  Kast 
at  the  Silver  Bow  Club  in  Butte.     The 
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consideration  in  the  courts  of  Silver 
Bow  County.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
credible condition  of  affairs  is  not  h^d 
to  find. 

JUDGE   CLANCY 

Judge  William  Clancy  was  elected  by 
a  fusion  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
in  1895.  He  had  lately  come  to  Mon- 
tana from  Missouri  and  was  imbued 
with  the  customary  popuHstic  views  in 
regard  to  capital.  Men  say  that  he  is 
quite  innocent  of  any  legal  knowledge, 
his  primary  rule  of  law  being  to  hit  a 
corporation  head  when  it  appears. 
Certainly  the  old  Judge  is  stubborn, 
narrow-minded,  and  courageous  as  a 
lion.  Properly  rights  have  no  in- 
terest for  him.  The  personal  views 
which  he  substitutes  for  legal  opinion 
he  deals  out  impavidly  and  commits  for 
contempt  of  court  those  who  complain. 

It  early  seemed  apparent  that  the  cor- 
poration managed  by  Heinze  was  not 
included  in  the  animosity  of  Judge 
Clancy.  It  was  also  noticeable  that 
such  suits  as  were  brought  against  the 
Amalgamated  companies  by  Heinze 
were  nearly  all  docketed  in  Judge 
Clancy's  court.  The  rule  was  that  odd 
numbered  suits  were  to  be  tried  in  his 
department,  and  oddly  enough,  on 
several  occasions,  two  suits  filed  at  the 
same  time  have  both  been  given  odd 
numbers.  In  any  hearing  on  a  ques- 
tion of  merits  the  clients  of  the  Amal- 
gamated company's  lawyers  have  not 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  successful. 
Their  opponents  on  the  other  hand  have 
secured  many  injunctions  and  restrain- 
ing orders  without  any  notice  given  to 
the  Amalgamated  or  its  lawyers.  A 
constant  stream  of  appeals  pour  into 
the  supreme  court  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
feated party,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  Montana  do  not  permit  the 
supreme  court  to  review  the  evidence  in 
equity  cases,  but  only  to  pass  upon  the 
law,  the  remedy  is  but  partial.  In  re- 
cent Amalgamated  cases  Judge  Clancy 
declined  to  give  a  jury  and  dealt  with 
intricate  law  points  in  causes  involving 
millions  of  money,  refusing  a  transfer 
to  another  court,  though  he  knew  those 
who  asked  for  it  believed  him  to  be  pre- 
judiced and  doubted  his  integrity. 

One  instance  must  stand  for  a  number. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinze.  Judge 


Clancy  enjoined  the  Boston  and  Mon- 
tana Company,  one  of  the  subsidiar>'^ 
Amalgamated  concerns,  from  working 
the  Leonard  property  which  belongs  to 
it.     In  the  meantime  Heinze  is  mining 
there,  but  carefully  refrains  from  tap- 
ping the   Anialga mated 's    levels.     He 
presumably  procured  the  injunction  in 
order  that  the  company  might  not  run  a 
tunnel  .through  to  ascertain  where  he  was 
extracting  the  ore.     The  Boston  and 
Montana  asked  Judge  Clancy  to  make 
the  injunction  mutual,  so  that  the  ore 
might  be  preserved  until  a  determina- 
tion was  reached  as  to  its  ownership. 
At  Heinze*s  request  the  judge  summa- 
rily dismissed  this  application  without 
a  hearing. 

It  is  charged,  almost  openly,  that 
Judge  Clancy  is  too  ignorant  to  write 
the  decisions  which  purport  to  come 
from  him,  and  that  the}'  are  prepared  at 
the  offices  of  Judge  McHatton,  the 
principal  attorney  for  Heinze.  Some 
color  for  this  claim  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  recently  Judge  McHatton  handed 
the  Amalgamated  Company's  lawyers  a 
typewritten  decision  of  Judge  Clancy's 
which  was  to  be  made  public  for  the 
first  time  on  the  following  day.  And 
humorists  declare  that  when  the  emi- 
nent judge  closes  a  case  he  is  apt  to 
sav  :  **  A  decision  from  this  court  will 
be  handed  down  on  Thui-sday  next  in 
favor  of  Heinze." 

When  this  same  Judge  McHatton 
was  district  judge  of  Silver  Bow  Coun- 
t}',  at  his  initiative  an  action  was  brought 
against  Clancy,  then  a  lawyer  prac- 
ticing before  that  court,  alleging  "de- 
ceit and  mal-practice  as  an  attorne}'^  of 
this  court.*'  Clancy  was  finally  let  off" 
on  account  of  **  ignorance  of  the  law," 
but  Judge  McHatton  gave  him  a  tongue 
lashing  that  brought  contempt  upon  the 
man. 

THE  FIGHT  BELOW  GROUND 

WTiile  the  lawyers  are  fighting  it  out 
in  the  courts  above  ground,  the  foremen 
and  their  crews  are  battling  for  the  ore 
underneath.  While  I  was  in  Butte 
gathering  materirl  for  this  article  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Amalgamated  subsidiary  companies 
took  me  into  the  drifts  of  some  of  the 
disputed  veins  There  was  at  the  time 
an  action  pending  in  the  courts  to  de- 
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cide  the  ownership  of  these  particular 
veins,  but  neither  party  was  waiting  for 
a  lege!  decision.  The  Montana  Ore 
Purchasing  Company  had  a  large  body 
of  men  at  work  stoplng  out  the  ore, 
and  for  the  Amalgamated  not  less  than 
five  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation.  Occasionally  con- 
flicts occurred  when  the  men  came  in 
touch  with  each  other,  which  they  fre- 
quently did,  as  the  opposing  ere ws  were 
at  work  above  and  below  each  other  at 
every  level.  Naturally,  in  following  the 
ore,  they  tapped  the  opposition  work- 
ings frequently,  and  on  such  occasions 
the  air-pipe,  which  has  a  hundred 
potmds  pressure  to  the  inch  and  is  used 
for  automatic  drilling,  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  eflFective  weapon.  Turned  on 
the  enemy,  it  immediately  blows  out  all 
their  candles,  and  a  miner  without  a 
candle  is  like  a  sailor  without  a  com- 
pass. It  picks  up  stray  bits  of  rock 
and  sends  them  whizzing  down  the 
wind.  Sometimes  it  scatters  clouds  of 
lime  and  makes  the  position  of  the  other 
side  untenable.  A  few  minutes  before 
we  descended  the  shaft  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing 
workmen  had  blown  out  completely  the 
timberings  of  the  Amalgamated  people 
above  them.  A  friendly  warning  was 
called,  the  workmen  retreated  from  the 
timberings  upon  which  they  were  at 
work,  the  sound  of  the  blasts  came  dully 
along  the  tunnels,  and  the  Amalgamated 
miners  returned  to  find  their  work  com- 
pletely shattered.  The  superintendent 
looked  over  the  debris  with  an  impas- 
sive eye.  *  *  We'll  pour  our  waste  down 
the  hole  they  have  made.  I'm  afraid  it 
will  interfere  a  little  with  their  working, ' ' 
he  said  casually.  He  seemed  to  think  it 
all  in  the  game,  and  I  gathered  from  his 
remarks  that  there  were  also  times  when 
the  M.  O.  P.  timberings  came  to  grief. 
So  the  Heinze  and  Amalgamated  miners 
worked  each  three  full  shifts  a  day  in 
their  desperate  hurry  to  get  more  of  the 
ore  than  the  other  side.  Thousands  of 
tons  a  day  were  sent  up  the  shafts  to  the 
surface.  It  was  expected  that  the  court 
decision  would  be  reached  in  the  course 
of  several  weeks,  by  which  time  every- 
body knew  that  the  disputed  veins  be- 
tween the  lateral  lines  of  the  Fennsyl- 
vanta  would  be  thoroughly  gutted  and 
worked  out. 


One  cannot  go  with  an  open  mind  to 
the  scene  of  action  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  men  on  the 
ground.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
young  men,  regardless  of  tradition,  with 
all  the  initiative  and  free  play  of  indi- 
viduality that  the  great  unfettered  West 
gives  to  men  who  demand  big  things 
of  her.  I  might  go  farther  than  that 
and  say  that  these  young  engineers, 
newspaper  men  and  lawyers  are  nearly 
all  essentially  right-minded.  They  are 
playing  almost  brutally  the  game  that 
the  situation  imposes  on  them,  but  they 
are  quick  to  appreciate  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  their  opponents,  and,  when  the 
day  is  going  against  them,  fight  on  with 
an  admirable  good  humor  and  resource. 
The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  they  have  come  to  regard  the 
fight  as  a  private  affair  between  Heinze 
and  the  Amalgamated,  largely  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  law,  in  which  loyalty 
to  the  hand  that  pays  them  excuses  a 
participation  in  much  which  any  strict 
business  morality  would  not  sanction. 

heinze's  personality 

About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Heinze 
broke  into  Montana  politics  in  his  fight 
against  the  Amalgamated.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  man's  fotce  and  general- 
ship that  since  that  time  he  has,  by  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  elected  two 
United  States  senators,  a  governor,  a 
congressman,  the  mayor  of  Butte,  an 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  district  judges  of  Silver  Bow 
County.  He  has  won  every  political 
fight  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
He  has  done  this  despite  the  fact  that 
in  nearly  every  election  his  opponents 
have  had  ten  dollars  to  spend  to  his  one. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Amalga- 
mated, Heinze  aided  Daly  in  his  fight 
with  Clark.  The  fearless  spirits  of  the 
two  men  must  have  given  them  much 
in  common,  but  with  the  birth  of  the 
Amalgamated  the  logic  of  events  forced 
them  apart.  Heinze  and  Clark  formed 
an  alliance  much  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. Clark  had  come  back  to  Mon- 
tana for  his  **  vindication  **  by  a  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  The  substan- 
tial basis  of  agreement  between  the 
two  men  was  that  Clark  was  to  have 
the  long  term  senatorship,  while  H«5««^ 
was  to  be  allowed  tA  lOASBit 


IT'S  just  as  it  is  with  people.  The  magazine 
with  individuality  is  the  magazine  that 
counts.  Tlie  periodical  which  has  no 
convictions,  no  progressive  beliefs,  has  no 
more  place  in  this  civilization  of  ours  than  the 
invertebrmte  man  or  the  woman  who  never 
care*.  Like  other  magazines  which  have  teal 
friends,  Lrslib'S  Monthly  has  convictions. 
Hitherto,  like  other  magazines,  it  has  been 
willing  to  express  them  through  the  general 
tenor  of  contributions.  But  the  ideas  of  this 
montht]'  are  too  positive  to  be  content  with 
this.  Hereafter,  each  month,  we  shall  ex- 
press editorially  our  own  ideas  upon  sub- 
jects which  we  regard  as  broadly  significant 
of  the  trend  of  American  life,  and  as  con- 
cretely as  possible  we  shall  express  these 
ideas  in  the  conduct  of  this  magazine. 


Nothing  is  more  evident  to  thoughtful  peo- 
ple generally  than  the  distressing  waste  of 
nervons  force  which  attends  the  daily  work 
of  all  of  us.  Like  that  fierce  energy  of  natural 
forcea  which  results  in  combustion,  ten  per 
cent,  goes  to  light  and  heat,  and  the  rest  to 
waste.  That  is  a  familiar  but  a  pointed  story 
of  the  old  man  who  learned  wisdom  on  his 
death  bed.  Calling  his  sons  and  daughters 
around  him  he  said :  "  My  children,  all 
through  my  life  I  have  had  many  troubles — 
most  of  which  never  happened." 

There's  the  secret.  Work  tvilh  worry,  and 
trying  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  at  once. 
Now,  no  writer  of  to-day  has  written  more 
wisely,  more  practically  along  these  linesthan 
the  author  of  "  Power  Through  Repose."  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  Miss  Annie 
Payaon  Call  will  contribute  regularly  to  our 
columns  on  the  subject  which  she  finely  calls 
"  The  Freedom  of  Life." 


Last  month  we  published  an  article  o 
gambling  spirit  so  rile  through  the  e 
country.    ITie  "  get-rich-qukk  "  plan, 


its  get-poor-quick  returns,  has  been  the  almo«t 
inevitable  result  of  our  genuine  national 
talent  for  commercial  success.  Like  most 
vices,  perhaps  like  all,  its  motive  principle 
becomes  a  virtue  when  it  is  not  twisted  out  of 
its  proper  course.  Ambition  to  get  on,  and  to 
get  on  quickly,  has  been  an  American  trait 
ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin  felt  it  and 
preached  it  and  lived  it  and  was  it;  and  a  fine 
trait  it  is  when  coupled  with  an  over-master- 
ing desire  to  do  your  work  well.  For  the  de- 
sire to  do  your  work  well,  isat  bottom  the  de- 
sire to  be  honest.  Your  work  is  a  commodity. 
When  you  place  it  on  sale  see  tliat  it  is  not 
shoddy. 


I  have  a  friend,  a  manufacturer.  A  year 
ago  he  hired  a  boy.  For  months  the  only 
noticeable  thing  about  that  boy  was  that  he 
never  took  his  eyes  off  the  machine  he  was 
running.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  manufacturer 
looked  down  from  his  work  to  see  the  boy 
standing  beside  his  desk. 

"  What  do  you  want  J"  he  asked. 

"  Want  me  pay  raised,"  said  the  boy. 

"What  are  you  getting  f" 

"  T'ree  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think  you  are 
worth?" 

"  I  t'ink  I'm  wort'  f4,  and  I've  been  fink- 
ing so  for  free  weeks,  hut  I've  been  so  blame 
busy  I  haven't  had  time  to  speak  to  you  abant 

The  boy  got  his  "raise."  He  deserved  it, 
just  as  every  man  deserves  it  who  is  too  busy 
about  his  employer's  work  to  worry  about  his 
next  week's  envelope. 


Much  has  been  said  and  little  done  abont 
the  so-called  "  craze  "  for  athletics  which  ex- 
ist in  all  American  colleges.  The  cry  of 
"sport  for  sport's  sake ''is  heard  on  all  sides, 
but  very  little  heed  is  given  thereto  by  the 
collegians  who  believe  with  unanlin'** 
the  best  excuse  for  playing  a  gfOf 
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It  leema  to  us  that  in  the  heat  of  debate 
UK  real  point  of  the  discussion  haa  been  lost. 
Organized  athletics  are  as  much  a  part  of  col- 
lege training  as  any  other  branch  of  education. 
Varsity  teams  simply  represent  advanced 
courses  open  to  the  most  proficient  students. 
These  courses  given  to  the  favored  few  are 
practical  courses.  Things  are  taught  there 
which  cannot  be  learned  in  any  other  depart-* 
raent  of  a  University.  And  three  of  these 
things  are ;  First,  the  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether earnestly  and  for  a  given  end,  which  is 
the  root  of  democracy;  Second,  the  spirit  of 
working  for  yonr  college,  which  in  the  world 
outside  becomes  patriotism;  and  Third,  the 
Spirit  of  determination  to  win,  which  when 
taken  fairly  means  Americanism. 

Play  the  game  squarely,  but  play  it  hard. 
Win  under  the  rules. 


blish  this  month  on 
und  medicine  inTot- 
'ison  with  the  ethics 
Bsions.     How  many 
immend  that  a  boy 
sent  to  some  other 
ine  of  teaching  was 
y  lawyers  wonld  tell 
le  more  experienced 
w  many  mudcians 
of  the  newspapers? 
is  expected  of  every 
medicine  and  sur- 
gery.   Of  course,  the  conditions  are  very  dif 
ferent  in  every  profession,  but,  when  all  is 
said,  the   conservatism  of  doctors  preserves 
them  as  a  race  apart.    In  their  whole  attitude 
toward  commercialism  they  still  remain  nearer 
to  the  clergy  than  to  any  other  profession. 
Much  honor  to  them. 
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During  igoa  the  United  States  published  bnt 
7,833  volumes,  barely  worsting  Kngland, 
which  follows  us  with  a  total  of  7.700,  and 
losing  to  Germany's  16,906  to  the  tuue  of  one 
to  three.  What  becomes  of  our  Ladies'  Lit- 
erary Leagues  and  Home  Culture  Clubs  in  the 
face  of  hard  figures  ?  Where  is  Kentucky 
now,  and  where  Indiana  t  Shall  three  Amer- 
icans go  down  before  one  German  t  Shall 
each  million  Germans  liave  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  books  each  year  while  a  million 
Americans  are  content  with  eighty-one  i 

Reverse  the  shield.  Last  year  Germany 
publislied  8,049  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  United  States  ai  ,000.  There's  the  explan- 
ation. The  American  is  the  man  of  the  minute. 


All  eyes  on  Missouri.     They  are  working 
there  on  a  question  long  debated,  never  set- 
tled :  Can  you  reform  a  politicnl  partj-  from 
the  inside  i*    To  many  stalwart  partisans  the 
cleaning  of  your  parly  by  calling  upon  another 
party  for  assistance  seems  more  or  less  like 
getting  a  foreign  nation  to  help  you  reform 
your  own.     On  the  other  h.nnd,  ardent  reform- 
ers will  assure  you  that  to  reninin  in  any  or- 
ganization which  coiilains   rascals  is  to  seal 
their  rascality  with   your  approval.     Out  in 
Missonri  the  issue  is  plain.     Circuit- Attorney 
Folk,nho  has  done  as  much  for  clean  govern- 
ment as  any  American  of  our  generation,  has 
flatly  refused   to   step  outside  the   ranks  of 
Democracy  and  accept  nt  the  hands  of  Inde- 
pendent   Democrats  a   nomination  tor   Gov- 
ernor of  the  Slate,  to  be  ratified  by  a  Repub- 
lican convention.     "The    Democratic   party 
cannot  become  corrupt,"  he  declares,  "  until 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  parly  are 
corrupt."   And  again,  "the Deniocralic  parly 
is  not  a  corrupt  party.     If  I  thought  so  1 
his  test,  it  must  be  owned, 
!,   would  probably   never 
if  any  party,  for  in  no  com- 
n  actual  majority  corrupt; 
,  Folk's  position  is  an  im- 
ivesa  Democrat  in  a  Dem- 
corruptionists  in  his  party 
1  the  mask  of  democracy 
To  fight  tlie  sham  with 
lart— nol  to  play  into  the 
allowing  them  to  accom- 
iesire  of  reading  bini  out 
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By  ANNIE  PAYSON  CALL 

Author  of  *  *  Power  Through  Rq>ose, "  Etc. 


((  T  AM  SO  tired  I  must  give  up  work/'  said 
I  a  young  woman  with  a  very  strained 
and  tearful  face;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
a  desperate  state,  for  she  was  dependent  upon 
work  for  her  bread  and  butter.  If  she  gave 
up  work  she  gave  up  bread  and  butter,  and 
that  meant  starvation.  When  she  was  asked 
why  she  did  not  keep  at  work  and  learn  to  do 
it  without  getting  so  tired,  that  seemed  to  her 
absurd,  and  she  would  have  laughed  if  laugh- 
ing had  been  possible. 

**  I  tell  you  the  work  has  tired  me  so  that  I 
cannot  stand  it,  and  you  ask  me  to  go  back 
and  get  rest  out  of  it  when  I  am  ready  to  die 
of  fatigue.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  burn 
myself  on  a  piece  of  ice,  or  freeze  myself  with 
aredhdt  poker?'* 

**  But,"  the  answer  was,  **  it  is  not  the  work 
that  tires  you  at  all,  it  is  the  way  you  do  it ; 
and|  after  a  little  soothing  talk  which  quieted 
the  over-excited  nerves,  she  began  to  feel  a 
dawning  intelligence,  which  showed  her  that, 
after  all,  there  might  be  life  in  the  work 
which  she  had  come  to  look  upon  as  nothing 
but  slow  and  painful  death.  She  came  to 
understand  that  she  might  do  her  work  as  if 
she  were  working  very  lazily,  going  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  a  feeling  as  near  to  en- 
tire indifference  as  she  could  cultivate,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  do  it  well.  She  was  shown 
by  illustrations  how  she  might  walk  across  the 
room  and  take  a  book  off  the  table  as  if  her 
life  depended  upon  it,  racing  and  pushing 
over  the  floor,  grabbing  the  book  and  clutch- 
ing it  until  she  got  back  to  her  seat,  or,  how 
she  might  move  with  exaggerated  laziness, 
take  the  book  up  loosely  and  drag  herself  back 
again.  This  illustration  represents  two  ex- 
tremes, and  one,  in  itself,  is  as  bad  as  the 
other;  but,  when  the  habit  has  been  one  of  un- 
necessary strain  and  effort,  the  lazy  way, 
practiced  for  a  time,  will  not  only  be  very 
restful,  but  will  eventually  lead  to  movement 
which  is  quick  as  well. 

To  take  another  example,  you  may  write 
holding  the  pen  with  much  more  force  than 
is  needful,  tightening  your  throat  and  tongue 
at  the  same  time,  or  you  may  drag  your  pen 
along  the  paper  and  relieve  the  tendency  to 


tension  in  your  throat  and  tongue  by  opening 
your  mouth  slightly  and  letting  your  jaw  hang 
loosely.  These  again  are  two  extremes,  but, 
if  the  habit  has  been  one  of  tension,  a  persis- 
tent practice  of  the  extreme  of  looseness  will 
lead  to  a  quiet  mode  of  writing  in  which  ten 
pages  can  be  finished  with  the  effort  it  for- 
merly took  to  write  one. 

Sometimes  the  habit  of  needless  strain  has 
taken  such  a  strong  hold  that  the  very  effort 
to  work  quietly  seems  so  unnatural  as  to 
cause  much  nervous  suffering.  To  turn  the 
comer  from  a  bad  habit  into  a  true  and  whole- 
some one  is  often  very  painful,  but,  the  first 
pain  worked  through,  the  right  habit  grows 
more  and  more  easy,  until  finally  the  better 
way  carries  us  along  and  we  take  it  involun- 
tarily. 

For  the  young  woman  who  felt  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  her  powers,  it  was  work  or 
die;  therefore,  when  she  had  become  rested 
enough  to  see  and  understand  at  all,  she  wel- 
comed the  idea  that  it  was  not  her  work  that 
tired  her,  but  the  way  in  which  she  did  it,  and 
she  listened  eagerly  to  the  directions  that 
should  teach  her  to  do  it  with  less  fatigue, 
and,  as  an  experiment,  offered  to  go  back  and 
try  the  *'lazy  way  **  for  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  she  reported  that  the  "lazy  way" 
had  rested  her  remarkably,  but  she  did  not 
do  her  work  so  well.  Then  she  had  to  learn 
that  she  could  keep  more  quietly  and  steadily 
concentrated  upon  her  work,  doing  it  accu- 
rately and  well,  without  in  the  least  interfer- 
ing with  the  **  lazy  way."  Indeed,  the  better 
concentrated  we  are  the  more  easily  and  rest 
fully  we  can  work,  for  concentration  does  not 
mean  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  toward 
our  work, — it  means  dropping  everything 
that  interferes^  and  strained  nerves  and 
muscles  constitute  a  very  bondage  of  inter- 
ference. 

The  young  woman  went  back  to  her  work 
for  another  week's  experiment,  and  this  time 
returned  with  a  smiling  face,  better  color,  and 
a  new  and  more  quiet  life  in  her  eyes.  She 
had  made  the  *Mazy  way  **  work,  and  found 
a  better  power  of  concentration  at  the  same 
time.     She  knew  that  it  was  only  a  beginning. 
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:ii  more  important  oaes,  that  need  to 
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le  bondage  of   nervous  strain   which 

-  done  it;  and  she  felt  confident  of  her  power      keeps  so  many  of  ns  from  our  best  ose  and 

to  do  it  restfully  and,  at  llie  same  time,  better      happiness. 

than  before.     Moreover,  in  addition  to  prac-  Many  people  afe  in  bondage  because  of  do- 

ticing  the  new  way  of  working,  she  planned  ing  wrong,  but  many  more  because  of  doing 
to  get  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  even  right  in  the  wrong  way.  Real  freedom  is 
if  it  had  to  come  in  tlie  evening,  and  to  eat  only  found  through  obedience  to  law,  and 
only  nourishing  food.  She  has  been  at  work  when,  because  of  daily  strain,  a  man  finds 
now  for  several  years,  and,  at  last  accounts,  himself  getting  overtired  and  irritable,  the 
was  still  busy,  with  no  temptation  to  stop  be-  temptation  is  to  think  it  easier  to  go  on 
cause  of  over  fatigue.  working   in  the  wrong   way   than    to  make 

If  any  reader  is  conscious  of  suffering  now      the    effort    to    learn    how    to    work   in   the 
from  the  strain  of  his  work  and  would  like  to      rinht  wav.     At  first   the   effort   seems  only 
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laws  of  «  man's  being  are  spiritual,  and  the 
animal  in  man  is  meant  to  be  the  servant  of 
his  sonl.  Man's  true  guiding  instincts  are  in 
his  sonl— he  can  obey  them  or  not,  as  he 
chooses  ;  bnt  the  beast's  instincts  are  in  his 
body,  and  he  has  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Man 
can,  so  to  speak,  get  up  and  look  down  on 
himself.  He  can  be  his  own  father  and  his 
own  mother.  From  his  true  instinct  he  can 
say  to  himself,  **  you  must  do  this  "  or  **  you 
must  not  do  that."  He  can  see  and  under- 
stand his  tendency  to  disobedience,  and  he 
can  force  himself  to  obey.  Man  can  see  the 
good  and  wholesome  animal  instincts  in  him- 
self that  lead  to  lasting  health  and  strength, 
and  he  can  make  them  all  the  good  servants 
of  his  soul.  He  can  see  the  tendency  to  over- 
indulgence, and  how  it  leads  to  disease  and  to 
evil,  and  he  can  refuse  to  permit  that  wrong 
tendency  to  rule  him. 

Brery  man  has  Jk  own  power  of  distingnish. 
ing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  his  own 
power  of  choosing  which  way  he  shall  follow. 
He  is  left  free  to  choose  God's  way  or  to 
choose  his  own.  Through  past  and  present 
perversions  of  natural  habit  he  has  lost 
the  delicate  power  of  distinguishing  the 
normal  from  the  abnormal,  and  needs  to  be 
educated  back  to  it.  The  benefit  of  this  edu- 
cation is  an  intelligent  consciousness  of  the 
laws  of  life,  which  not  only  adds  to  his  own 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  but  increases  im- 
measurably his  power  of  use  to  others.  Many 
customs  of  to-day  fix  and  perpetuate  abnor- 
mal habits  to  such  an  extent  that,  combined 
with  our  own  selfish  inheritances  and  personal 
perversions,  they  dim  the  light  of  our  minds 
so  that  many  of  us  are  working  all  the  time 
in  a  fog,  more  or  less  dense,  of  ignorance  and 
bondage.  When  a  man  chooses  the  right  and 
refuses  the  wrong,  in  so  far  as  he  sees  it,  he 
becomes  wise  from  within  and  from  without, 
his  power  for  distinguishing  gradually  im- 
proves, the  fog  lifts,  and  he  finds  within  him- 
self a  sure  and  delicate  instinct  which  was 
formerly  atrophied  for  want  of  use. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  is  that  man  is  not 
in  freedom  when  he  is  following  his  own 
selfish  instincts.  He  is  only  in  the  appearance 
of  freedom,  and  the  appearance  of  freedom, 
without  the  reality,  leads  invariably  to  the 
worst  bondage.  A  man  who  loves  drink,  feels 
that  he  is  free  if  he  can  drink  as  much  as  he 
wants,  but  that  leads  to  degradation  and  de- 
lirium tremens.     A  man  who  has  an  inherited 


tendency  toward  the  disobedience  of  any  law 
feels  that  he  is  free  if  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  disobey  it^whenever  he  wants  to.  But  what- 
ever the  law  may  be,  the  results  have  only  to 
be  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  to  make 
clear  the  bondage  to  which  the  disobedience 
leads.  All  this  disobedience  to  law  leads  to  an 
inevitable,  inflexible,  unsurmoun table  limit 
in  the  end,  whereas  steady  effort  toward 
obedience  to  law  is  unlimited  in  its  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  power  for  use  to  others. 
Man  must  understand  his  selfish  tendencies  in 
order  to  subdue  and  control  them,  until  they 
become  subject  to  his  own  unselfish  tendencies, 
which  are  the  spiritual  laws  within  him.  Thus 
he  gradually  becomes  free, — soul  and  body, — 
with  no  desire  to  disobey,  and  with  steadily 
increasing  joy  in  his  work  and  life.  So  much 
for  the  bondage  of  doing  wrong,  and  the  free- 
dom of  doing  right,  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  touch  upon,  in  order  to  show  clearly  the 
bondage  of  doing  right  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  freedom  of  doing  right  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  right  to  work  for  our  daily  bread,  and 
for  use  to  others  in  whatever  form  may  pre- 
sent itself.  The  wrong  way  of  doing  it  makes 
unnecessary  strain,  over  fatigue  and  illness. 
The  right  way  of  working  gives,  as  we  have 
said  before,  new  power  and  joy  in  the  work; 
it  often  turns  even  drudgery  into  pleasure,  for 
there  is  a  special  delight  in  learning  to  apply 
one's  self  in  a  true  spirit  to  "  drudgery."  The 
process  of  learning  such  true  application  of 
one's  powers  often  reveals  new  possibilities  in 
work. 

It  is  right  for  most  people  to  sleep  eight 
hours  every  night.  The  wrong  way  of  doing 
it  is  to  go  to  sleep  all  doubled  up,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  work  all  night  in  our  sleep,  instead 
of  giving  up  and  resting  entirely.  The  right 
way  gives  us  the  fullest  possible  amount  of 
rest  and  refreshment. 

It  is  right  to  take  our  three  meals  a  day, 
and  all  the  nourishing  food  we  need.  The 
wrong  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  eat  very  fast, 
without  chewing  our  food  carefully,  and  to 
give  our  stomachs  no  restful  opportunity  of 
preparation  to  receive  its  food,  or  to  take  good 
care  of  it  after  it  is  received.  The  right  way 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  assim^te  the 
food  entirely,  so  that  every  bit  of  fuel  we  put 
into  our  bodies  is  burnt  to  some  good  purpose, 
and  makes  us  more  truly  ready  to  receive 
more. 

It  is  right  to  play  and  amuse  ourselves  for 
rest  and  recreation.    We  play  in  the  wrong 
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way  when  we  use  ourBelves  np  iu  the  Btrain 
of  plajiDg,  in  the  auTiety  leet  we  should  not 
win  in  a  game,  or,  when  we  play  in  bad  air. 
When  we  play  in  the  right  way,  there  is  no 
Btrain,  no  anxiety,  only  good  fan,  and  refresh- 
ment, and  rest. 

We  might  go  thiongh  the  narrative  of  an 
average  life  in  showing  briefly  the  wonderful 
difference  between  doing  right  in  the  right 
nay,  and  doing  right  in  the  wrong  way.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  difference  in 
tendency  is  asgreat  as  that  between  life  and 
death. 

In  80  far  as  it  can  be  shown  in  writing,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  in  a  series  of  papers  to 
show  bow,  in  the  uiain  affairs  of  life,  we  may 
often  be  spared  the  pain  and  annoyance  of  do- 
ing right  in  the  wrong  way.  If  any  reader 
should  discover  that  he,  or  she,  has  been  do- 
ing right  in  the  wrong  way,  and  should  really 
desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue  and  gain 
new  life  and  power  for  work,  which  will 
surely  come  from  learning  to  do  right  in  the 
right  way,  the  ideas  and  suggestions  given 
may  be  of  real  use.  If  anytiiing  is  omitted  in 
these  articles,  that  any  reader  would  like  to 
know  and  understand,  letters  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Lbslie's  Monthly  will  be  most 
welcome,  and  will  be  carefully  answered, 
either  in  future  articles  or,  when  that  is  im- 
possible, in  separate  paragraphs,  without,  of 
coarse,  giving   the    name    of  the  inquirer. 


Through  these  letters  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  much  practical  help,  especially  as  any 
form  of  fatigue  or  nervous  strain  which  seema 
peculiar  to  one  person  may  often  be  found  in 
very  many  others,  aud  thus  a  helpful  answer 
to  the  one  who  wriles  may  reach  others  who 
may  need  the  same  advice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  orderiy  living 
and  to  acknowlE'dge  that  the  ways  described 
are  good  and  true,  and  quite  another  to  have 
one's  eyes  opened  and  to  act  from  the  new 
tnowledge,  day  by  day,  until  a  normal  mode 
of  life  is  firmly  established.  It  requires  qniet, 
steady  force  of  will,  to  get  one's  self  out  of 
bad,  and  well  established  in  good  habits.  Af- 
ter the  first  interest  and  relief  there  often  has 
to  b«  steady  plodding  before  the  new  way  be- 
comes easy ;  but  if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  get  discouraged,  we  are  sure  to  gain  our 
end,  for  we  are  opening  ourselves  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  true  laws  within  us,  and  in 
finding  and  obeying  these,  we  are  approach- 
ing the  only  possible  Freedom  of  Life. 

Theeubjectofthe  next  article  will  l,e  "Rest 
in  Sleep,"  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to, 
show  those  who  sleep  restlessly  how  to  ac- 
quire the  state  and  conditions  most  conducive 
to  restful  sleep  ;  and,  carrying  the  subject  far- 
ther still, how  to  avoid  errors  whirfi  make  sleep 
impossible,  and  to  practice  exercises,  tlie 
faithful  and  intelligent  performance  of  which 
is  calculated  to  bring  rest  to  the  sleepless. 


VALENTINE 

TO  THE  GIRL  JN  BLACK 

In  hand  I  fake  this  pen  of  mine 
To  write  you,  sweet,  a  valentine; 
Fd  take  your  dainty  hand  instead. 
But — you're  a  drawing — /  am  wed — 
Ar«i  that  is  why,  you  understand, 
I  only  take  my  pen  in  hand. 

B.  p.  B. 


LRGINAL 

AT  THE  CIRCUS 

By  SARA  CONE  BRYANT 

With  Dnwinp  by  A.  D.  RAKN 


■^HE  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  big  and       vithconMrvatiTewonder,   "Iwishtoe: 

fair  and  good-loolcing.     The  Professor      that  geograpfay-book' production  over  there," 
of  Literature  was  small  and  dark   and      she  said  suddenly.     But  the  man   shook  bis 


something  more  than  good-looking.  They 
stood  on  the  street  comer  waiting  for  a  car. 
And  while  the  Professor's  gray  eyes  gazed 
dreamily  into  the  distance  those  of  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  were  engaged  nearer  at  band. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  chapter  on  eccen- 
tricities of  style?"  he  asked  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  refers  to  a  familiar  topic. 

The  Professor  of  Literature  turned  to  him 
slowly,  with  the  appearance  of  considering  his 
remark  seriously.  Then  she  said  in  a  gently 
abstracted  tone :  "  I  believe  I  should  like  to 


go 


a  tlie  ci 


The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  started  ; 
laughed ;  then  lie  took 
out  his  watch.  "We  are 
rather  late,"  he  said, 
"but  I  think  we  can 
make  it.     Come  on," 

As  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  car  she  looked 
at  him  with  sudden  anx- 
iety. "  You  don't  mind, 
do  you,  Max  f"  she  said. 
"Do  you  know,  I  never 
went  to  the  circus  in 
ray  life  I   And  I  just  feel 

soul  thirsts  for  this  af- 
ternoon. But  perhaps 
you  would  rather  not  i" 

The  man  smiled.  "  I 
wouldn't  'rather  not,'" 
he  said;  "  I  rather 
would." 

Then  they  were  at  the 
gates,  and  he  bought  two 
tickets  and  they  went  in. 
The  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture walked  daintily  in 
the  sawdustwithuplifted  'fie  Pr 

skirt.    Hereyes explored 


then  he 


YOU! 
ways  of  the 
gravely 


thisi 


sadly  unacquainted  with  the 

world,  Anna,"  he  said 

lie  circus ;  the  show  is 

said  the  Professor  w 


'Oh, 


docility.  And  she  followed  where  she  was 
led,  through  other  gates,  into  the  main  tent. 
There  she  suddenly  became  aware  of  uncouth 
creatures  disporting  themselves  in  enclosed 
circles  of  sawdust.  She  looked  up  into  the 
dim  bigness  of  the  tent,  then  at  the  tiers  of 
laughing  faces  and  variegated  garments.  One 
of  the  clowns  began  to  bellow  inanely,  like  a 
calf.  The  Professor's  daintily  assured  step 
faltered.  "  Where  do  we  go  ?"  she  asked  un- 
certainly. 

''Quite  the  other 
end,"  said  the  man  cheer- 
fully. 

They  moved  along, 
mtiuing  the  gauntlet  of 
a  line  of  clowns,  and 
mnch  observed  of  the 
front  rows.  Presently 
they  came  to  an  indi- 
vidual propelling  himself 
along  on  bis  hands,  feet 
upward.  Presumably  it 
was  because  be  could  not 
see,  that  he  chose  the 
moment  of  their  near  ap- 
proach to  emit  a  start- 
ling roar  and  to  tumble 
strs^ht  toward  them  like 
an  animated  rimless 
wheel.  The  Professor  of 
Literature  had  been  re- 
garding him  with  pleased 
and  surprised  interest, 
but  her  expression 
changed  completely  and 
rapidly.  She  retreated 
with  a  stifled    exclama* 


Marginalia. 
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the  mam  door  the  three  took  a  stand  and 
waited  for  her.  Anxiety  fell  again  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  small  boy.  His  mouth  drew 
together  threateningly,  his  blue  eyes  clouded. 
"See  here,"  said  Anna,  quickly,  **did  you 
ever  see  such  a  funny  little  bear  as  this  ?  He 
is  just  like  the  big  bear  in  the  cage,  isn't  he  ? 
Only  he  is  all  silver,  and  very  little.  Feel  how 
cunning  he  is  I* *  The  small  boy  looked  at  the 
wonderful  little  bear  who  was  pulled  from  his 
hiding  place  in  the  girl's  shirt  waist;  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  beguiled;  the  fat  fore- 
finger poked  tentatively  at  the  dangling 
charm  on  the  short  watch  chain.  Max  leaned 
down  slightly,  to  facilitate  the  entertainment. 

At  precisely  this  moment,  while  the  group 
of  three  was  so  picturesquely  disposed,  Anna, 
glancing  round  for  the  lost  mother,  met  the 
direct  curiosity-filled  gaze  of  two  pairs  of 
wide  eyes.  The  wide  eyes  belonged  to  two 
girls  from  the  college,  who  were  in  all  her 
classes.  They  were  taking  in  herself,  the 
small  boy  and  Max  with  a  devouring  and  de- 
lighted eagerness  which  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing. The  Professor  made  an  involuntary  little 
aotiiid  in  her  throat,  as  she  beheld  them.  Then 
ahe  bowed  and  smiled  charmingly.  Max,  fol- 
lowing her  glance,  underwent  a  similar  elec- 
tric ahock,  similarly  repressed. .  The  girls 
pasaed  on,  their  very  backs  betraying  their 
eagerness  to  get  out  of  earshot  before  they 
began  to  express  themselves. 

A  solemn  silence  fell  on  the  two  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
suddenly  they  began  to  laugh,  uncontrollably. 
Max  handed  the  boy  over  to  his  mother,  ap- 
pearing with  gratitude  and  lingering  dismay, 
and  bent  over  Anna  with  the  laugh  still  in  his 
eyes.  "  Shall  we  go  and  feed  peanuts  to  the 
elephants  ?'*  he  asked. 

"Shall  we?" 

"  No  circus  is  the  real  things  without  it.** 

"Then  surely.  This  circus  must  be  the 
real  thing;  it  is  my  only  one." 

But  ahe  laughed  so  much  at  the  baby  ele- 
phant that  the  man  missed  his  aim  every  time 
he  looked  at  her.  "  You  put  me  out,  Anna,** 
he  said  seriously.  "There  is  something 
about  your  face  to-day  that  distracts  my  at- 
tention." 

"  Pouf,*'  she  said,  "a  man  who  can  not  hit 
that  cavity  could  not  hit  the  side  of  the  State 
House." 

"Tty  it  yourself,'*  he  rebelled.  And  she 
did  try  it,  with  varying  success,  until  the 
zebia  attracted  her  attention. 

It  was  while  they  were  studying  zebraic 


effects  Ihat  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  re- 
marked, without  prelude,  "You  do  not  look 
a  bit  like  Professor  Rainsley  to-day; — you 
look  like— little  Annette,  under  the  oak  on 
the  old  campus,  the  day  we  licked  the  sopho- 
mores.    I  wonder  why?'* 

"  I  wonder  why,'*  repeated  Professor  Rains- 
ley  softly,  a  smile  at  the  comer  of  her 
mouth. 

"Little  Annette,"  the  man  said,  suddenly, 
"just  why  did  you  send  me  away?  It  is  so 
long  ago  we  don't  mind  discussing  it,  you 
know;  and  I  should  really  like  to  know?" 

The  girl's  face  flushed,  startled;  she  looked 
at  him  with  quick  reproof.  But  his  expres- 
sion was  quite  serene.  "Do  humor  my 
vanity,**  he  said  lightly,  "  it  is  all  so  far  past, 
now.  Was  I  too  hopelessly  the  wrong  man, 
or  was  there  a  right  man  somewhere  ?"  She 
turned  her  face  aside.  But  he  was  persistent. 
"  Why  did  you  send  me  away  with  half  a  hear- 
ing, Annette  ?  Were  you  so  sure  you  could 
not  like  me  better  ?  '* 

And  still  again,  as  she  was  silent,  he  asked, 
with  some  change  in  his  voice,  "  Why  did  you 
send  me  away,  Annette  ?" 

She  turned  her  burning  face  toward  him 
and  he  saw  her  eyes  flash,  though  two  tears 
hung  on  their  lashes.  Then  she  said,  and  her 
voice  broke  with  indignant  reproach. 

"  Why  did  you  go — so  easily  ?" 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  opened  his 
mouth,  but  no  sound  came*.  He  looked  at  her 
as  one  in  a  daze.  And  as  he  looked  her  eyes 
fell,  and  then  t:ame  back  and  opened  them- 
selves to  liim.  He  bowed  his  head,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  like  a  boy's. 

"Because  I  was  a  fool,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  being  a  fool,  An- 
nette?" 

"Oh,"  breathed  Annette,  taking  hold  of  the  • 
rope,  firmly. 

"Come  away,"  said  the  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm,  "  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  great  many  things.  I  am 
in  a  hurry.** 

The  Professor  of  Literature  came.  She  for- 
got to  hold  up  her  skirt,  and  it  dragged  and 
swirled  through  the  sawdust.  They  left  the 
side  shows  and  the  shouting  vendors  behind, 
and  the  great  cool  boulevard  stretched  out  be- 
fore them,  wide  and  open  and  far,  in  the  late 
afternoon  light.  Then  he  began  to  tell  her 
the  great  many  things.  And  if  any  one  of 
liis  pupils  could  have  heard  him,  his  reputa- 
tion for  succinctness  and  sobriety  would  have 
been  ruined  in  Hallsbee  College,  forever. 
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inteterted  that  we  both  fell  briskly  to  work 
with  cruen  and  helped  clean  the  margins, 
wrapped  the  pictures  with  care  and  helped 
him  off  at  his  station,  almost  as  much  excited 
as  he  in  seeing  that  they  were  delivered  on 

Last  month  we  had  something  to  eaj  about 
children's  books,  and  still  they  flood  the  mar- 
ket. On  the  whole  we  think  cliililren  are  re- 
ceiving considerably  norse  treatment  than 
their  elders,  so  far  as  the  writing  and  making 
of  books  is  concerned.  A  child's  book  which 
is  a  real  delight  is  a  rarity  indeed.  The  pub- 
lishers do  their  part  as  ill  as  the  authors.  Ex- 
aggerated illustrations,  crude  color  plates  and 
offensive  subatitutea  tor  humor  are  eagerly 
relied    npon    to 


form  the  taste 
and  train  the  ap- 
preciationof 
small  boys  and 
girls.  Old  favor- 
ites have  been 
distorted  in  ap- 
peaiance.  Since 
"Alice  in  Won- 
derland'' was  in- 
vaded by  Peter 
Newell  no  cHld's 
classic  has  been 
qnite  safe.  Those 


i'£i 


still  unspoiled  have  been  driven  from  the 
market.  The  other  day  we  asked  in  a  large 
bookstore  for  "Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
"Don't  keep  Defoe,"  was  the  clerk's  an- 
swer, assuring  us  at  once  of  Iiisown  ignorance 
and  his  firm's  indifference  to  two  of  the  dozen 
Teal  classics  for  children — "Swiss  Family 
Robinson  "  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

It  is  with  gratitude  tliat  we  make  an  excep- 
tion of  the  work  of  Misa  Abby  F.irwell  Brown, 
who  has  recently  published   "The    Curious 
Book  of  Birds,"   to  delight  the   friends   her 
former  books  have  made.     Compare  it  with 
tlie  very  popular  books  of   L.  Frank  Bonne, 
crowded  with  color  printing  which  looks  Uke 
a  child's  first  experinieuts  with  a  paint  brush, 
and   depending 
for  its  humor  on 
clownish     exag- 
tjemtion.  A  book 

tractiveness  is 
"Troubadour 
Tales,"  by  Eve- 
leen  Stein.    An- 

book  is  "The 
Humming  Top,' ' 
from  which  the 
illustration  on 
w.  Kembit.  page  474  is  taken. 


GRAMMARS  AND  HISTORIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 


Rj  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

THE  two  niost  successful  makers  of  text- 
books in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution  were  Noah  Web- 
ster and  Caleb  Bingham.  The  former's  spell- 
ing book  outstripped  tlie  latter'a  CkiliF s  Com- 
panion, but  none  of  Bingham's  books  were 
failures,  and  his  The  American  Prereplor  artA 
The  Cclumbian  Orator  yiert  more  widely  used 
than  Webster's  readers  orany  others. 

Caleb  Bingliam  was  bom  in  what  was  then 
the  new  town  of 
Salisbury,  in  the 
northwestern  comer 
of  Connecticut,  ii 
1757.  Many  Indian- 
•  till  dwelt  in  tlif 
vicinity  and  thei 
were  of  such  doubt 

fnl  character  that  the  a  iimlifid       a  mm  ttattif*/      Tb*  mmt  hn^ifid 

people  had  always  to  BIRD.  BIKO;  BIRDi 


be  on  their  guard  against  a  treacherous  assault. 
Sundays,  the  pioneers  went  to  church  armed; 
and  the  log  structureusedfora  meeting-house 
had  port  holes,  and  a  sentinel  was  stationed  at 
the  door.  Tliese  frontier  contlilionsgave  little 
chance  for  education,  hut  tradition  says  Caleb 
studied  with  tlie  minister  and  thus  prepared 
for  college.  He  entered  Dartmouth  iu  1779 
graduated  bewail  to  teach. 


He  came  to  Boston  i 


^ 


1784  and  established 
a  school  for  girls,  but 
presently  gave  this  np 
and  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city. 
Still  later  he  became 
a  booVseller  and  pub- 
lisher. He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  man,  aud 
almost  to  tlie  time  of 
his  death  in  1817  went 
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until  1832.  Then  it  was  produced  in  a  i2mo 
with  forty-eight  engravings  and  a  map. 

In  1832,  also,  Noah  Webster  put  forth  a 
school  *'  History  of  the  United  States/*  to 
which  was  *'  prefixed  a  brief  Account  of  our 
[English]  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  at 
Babel  to  their  Migration  to  America."  The 
book  ends  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because,  as  Mr.  Webster  explains,  *'  An 
impartial  history  cannot  be  published  during 
the  lives  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
the  transactions  related  without  being  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  undue  flatter^'  or  censure ; 
and  unless  history  is  impartial,  it  misleads  the 
student,   and  frustrates  its    proper  object." 

Of  the  other  early  universal  histories  I  will 
only  speak  of  that  by  Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  pub- 
lished at  Hartford  in  1835.  It  tells  the  scrip- 
tural story  of  the  Creation  **alx)ut  5,829  years 
ago,**  and  then  mentions  **  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,'*  a  few  theories  of  philosophers  and 
others  which  do  not  agree  with  the  Bible  nar- 
rative. I  quote  a  few  parag^phs  from  subse- 
quent pages  of  the  book  about  Adam  and  Rve. 


'*Adani  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  fint 
human  pair,  were  placed  by  the  Deity,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  It  is  evident  that  Eden  was 
east  of  Canaan;  but  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  have  been  entertained  on  this  sal>> 
ject,  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  but  even  the  air  and  the  moon,  have 
been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightful 
abode. 

'*  The  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  first 
pair  were  of  short  duration.  They  violated, 
with  daring  impiety,  the  sole  command  of 
their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  this  trans- 
action cannot  be  determined;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably only  a  few  days  after  their  creation.** 

Narrowness  and  crudity  are  often  very  ap- 
parent in  the  old  books  and  these  defects  long 
lingered.  Time,  however,  brought  a  steady 
improvement,  and  by  1850  tlie  formative 
period  in  the  manufacture  of  school  books 
was  over;  yet  while  the  later  books  are  mnch 
better  than  the  old,  they  have  not  the  pic- 
turesque interests  and  antiquarian  charm  that 
belong  to  beginnings. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

SIX  OF  THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


'*  The  One  Voman,"  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

The  romance  of  a  neurotic  clergyman,  of 
the  One  Woman  whom  he  marries  and  of  the 
other  woman  who  marries  him.  A  compound 
of  sensualism,  religious  emotion,  and  pop- 
ular priced  melodrama.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  dedicate  the  novel  to  the  news- 
stand sales  rather  than  to  the  memory  of  the 
author's  mother. 

*'The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come," 
by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

An  idyllic  story  of  a  Kentucky  Boy  and  a 
Kentucky  dog.  It  has  the  same  dear  old  war- 
time plot,  fresh  as  a  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
but  there  is  a  grace  and  sweetness  in  the  tell- 
ing that  the  reader  may  seek  in  vain  through 
the  other  novels  of  the  year.  To  write  of  the 
blue  grass  country  is  a  labor  of  love  with  Mr, 
Fox. 

'*The  Sherrods,"   by   George  Barr  McCnt- 
cheon. 

The  disadvantages  of  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment have  rarely  been  more  \'ivi<ily  set  forth. 
The  hero  is  a  country  boy  who  marries,  de- 
velops into  a  painter,  and  then  marries  another 
wife.  When  the  two  wives  meet  he  solves 
their  problem  by  killing  himself.   There  is  not 


a  gleam  of  fun  in  the  lx)ok,  and  even  the  con- 
version of  the  original  villain  only  adds  to  the 
gloominess. 
"  Rebecca,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

A  sunny  story  of  a  little  girl  who  grows  up 
with  her  crotchety  aunts  just  as  nature  wished 
her  to.  A  cheerful  story  for  people  who  love 
to  be  alive  and  in  the  countrv — astorv  to  like, 
to  smile  at  and  to  forget. 
"The  Adventures  of  Girard,"  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle. 

They  are  good  adventures,  these  of  Girard, 
and  if  they  are  little  less  fabulous  than  those 
of  Munchausen,  they  have  the  same  power  of 
holding  the  interest.  What  is  frankly  imp>os- 
sible  we  can  enjoy  without  resentment.  They 
are  light,  amusing  and  entertaining. 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  by  Jack  London. 

To  those  who  feel  at  all  the  fascination  of 
the  untraveled  snow  countries,  or  who  have 
ever  known  the  friendship  of  a  dog,  this  story 
will  be  a  delight.  People  who  are  indifferent 
to  those  two  things  will  care  little  for  it.  A 
better  dog  than  the  hero  or  a  more  vivid  feel- 
ing for  the  rigorous  splendors  of  the  North 
than  Mr.  London* s  have  rarely  gone  into  the 
making  of  a  book. 


Senator  Corm&n ,  .rn.f,.i»3 
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children/'  and  I  have  heartily  agreed 
with  her. 

It  is  not  tliat  we  are  children  haters. 
Far  from  it.  We  are  a  sane,  healthy 
couple,  but  when  we  see  the  additional 
worry  and  trouble  that  other  people's 
children  cause  them,  we  are  content  to 
continue  as  we  have  lived  for  the  past 
five  years — our  friends  still  call  us  ''  the 
bride  and  groom." 

I  cannot  say  that  we  are  happier  than 
our  fellow  dwellers  within  the  ' '  Fence," 
but  we  are  more  care-free.  We  live 
joyously. 

The  other  evening,  when  I  returned 
from  the  city,  my  wife  met  me  at  our 
little  station,  which  is  just  a  minute's 
walk  from  the  ** Fence,"  and  when  I 
had  tucked  her  arm  under  mine  I  asked 
her  the  news  of  the  day.  Bobby  Jones 
had  cut  his  finger  badly ;  Estelle  Marks 
had  taken  the  measles ;  little  Tot  Hem- 
ingway had  run  away  and  her  mother 
had  gone  nearly  distracted  until  the 
baby  was  found  again  ;  the  Wallaces 
were  not  going  to  the  mountains  this 
year  because  Fred  had  to  be  sent  to  a 
military  school  in  the  fall,  and  they 
could  not  afford  both.  It  was  the  usual 
daily  chapter  of  children. 

As  the  next  day  was  a  holiday  I  was 
in  unusually  high  spirits,  and  the  little 
woman,  with  true  womanly  diplomacy, 
chose  the  moment  when  niv  favorite 
dish  was  set  before  me  at  dinner  to  ask 
a  small  favor. 

**John,"  she  said,  quite  as  if  she  were 
opening  an  ordinary  conversation,  **did 
you  notice  Mrs.  Hemingway's  reception 
gown  last  night  ?*' 

' '  Why ,  no ,  dear , "  I  reolied .  *  *  Was 
it  new?" 

'*  New  !'*  laughed  my  wife.  ''  The 
idea  !  That  was  just  what  it  was  not. 
I  believe  she  has  had  that  same  recep- 
tion gown  ever  since  we  came  to  the 
enclosure.  It  is  too  bad.  She  puts 
everything  on  those  children  of  hers 
and  has  hardly  a  decent  thing  of  her 
own.     I  feel  so  sorry  for  her." 

**I  feel  sorry  for  Hemingway,*'  I 
said.  ' '  The  poor  old  boy  is  fairly  work- 
ing himself  to  death.  He  never  comes 
home  until  long  after  dinner,  and  he  told 
me  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  work  to-morrow. 
Children  are  an  expensive  luxury." 


"  That  is  just  what  they  are!"  my 
wife  agreed.  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
children  the  Hemingways  could  live  as 
well  as  we  do,  and  he  wouldn't  have  to 
work  nights,  poor  fellow.  But  John," 
she  added,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  oc- 
curred to  her,  "  do  you  remember  when 
the  '  Fence  '  saw  its  last  new  reception 
dress  ?" 

"  Why.  no— no,"  I  said.  "When 
was  it  ?' ' 

"  Years  ago,"  exclaimed  the  little 
woman.  "  I  was  figuring  it  up  to-day, 
and  it  was  fully  two  years  ago.  It's 
shameful  !" 

I  knew  what  she  was  coming  to,  the 
sly  little  lady. 

"Positively  shameful,"  I  cried; 
"just  on  account  of  those  children, 
too!" 

She  glanced  demurely  at  her  plate. 
"  Luckily    we     have     no    children, 
John,"  she  said  guilefully. 

I  smiled.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
she  was  pleased  to  think  she  had  trap- 
ped me. 

"  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  *  Fence  '   by  showing  it  a 
new  reception  gown,"  I  said,  and  the 
next  moment  I  had  to  struggle  to  pre-  .~. 
vent  her  from  httgging  me  into  an  apo-:^ 
plexy. 

All  that  evening  she  was  strangely 
quiet  and  happy.  As  she  sat  on  the 
veranda  her  eves  would  wander  afar, 
and  I  knew  she  was  lost  in  blissful 
mazes  of  bias  and  gore  and  pleat  and 
hem.  But  when  we  had  gone  inside  for 
the  night,  and  the  shades  were  down, 
she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck 
again  and  kissed  me. 

"  Dear,  dear  old  John  !"  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  were  tear- wet.  "Just 
think  !  A  new  reception  gown  !"  And 
even  as  she  said  it  there  filtered  into  the 
room  the  far-off  whimpering  of  the 
Marks  child — the  one  with  the  measles. 
"  Aren't  3'ou  g^ad,  dear,"  my  wife 
asked ,  ' '  that  we  haven 't  any  children?' ' 
and  as  I  looked  down  into  her  happy 
face,  I  was  heartily'  glad. 

The  next  day  arrived  in  a  glory  of 
fair  weather,  and  we  were  up  almost  as 
early  as  the  sun,  for  we  had  planned  a 
jolly  day  by  ourselves, — one  of  the  dajrs 
that  made  the  "  Fence  "  dwellers  call 
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Union  executives 
thousand  strong,  the  petticoated  trades- 
unionists  of  Chicago  had  turned  out  to 
"do  themselves  proud"  in  honor  of 
organized  labor  in  general  and  their 
own  individual  organizations  in  par- 
ticular. Out  they  had  come  to  march 
with  the  men-folk, — out  they  had  come 
to  mingle  with  their  brothers  in  all  the 
democracy  of  the  I^bor  Movement, 
which  acknowledges  neither  rank  nor 
sex.  And  so  they  swung,  sonieof  them 
singing,  down  the  avenue, — the  Gar- 
ment Workers  with  the  Brick-layers; 
the  "Sausage  Girls"  with  the  Bell 
Boys;  the  Lady  Cracker-packers  with 
the  Beer  Bottlers;  the  Waitresses  with 


in  their  offices. 

the  Carpenters;  the  Public  School 
Teachers  with  the  Coal  Teamsters. 
Some  rode  in  carriages,  others  in  bunt- 
ing-festooned 'busses,  A  few  walked. 
Transparencies  advertised  their  griev- 
ances to  the  sympathetic  crowds,  and 
the  white  muslin  valance  of  every  bur- 
dened wagon  bore  a  significant  legend, 
or  a  characteristic  motto.  In  the  van 
of  the  Candy  Dippers  moved  a  splendid 
float,  on  which  young  girls  in  white 
caps  and  aprons  made  marshmallows, 
and  tossed  the  sweet  confetti  broadcast 
among  the  applauding  spectators.  Each 
division  was  flanked  and  kept  in  line  by 
its  own  girl  niarshalls  riding  oo  horse- 
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back,  two  and  two,  and  thus,  wJtli  ban- 
ners Hying  and  brass  bands  crashing, 
they  passed  the  reviewers'  stand;  while 
all  the  humanity-black  Lake  Front 
reverberated  Chicago's  verdict ; — 

"They're  all  right!  They're  all 
right!" 

Unparalleled  in  thehistory  of  the  I.abor 
Movement,  slich  a'  demonstration  is  not 
to  be  consigned  to  the  category  of  any 
of  those  inarticulate,  half-hysterical  ex- 
pressions of  discontent  and  of  longing 
for  belter  things,  which   have  already 


taken  place  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
Its  first  epoch,  the  hysterical  period, 
dates  back  to  those  feverish  days  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  bloody  riot 
in  Haymarket  Square.  The  first  woman 
to  impress  her  personality  upon  that 
epoch  was  Lizzie  Swank  Holmes,  ex- 
school  teacher,  lecturer,  writer,  and 
"radical"  reformer, — so  radical,  in- 
deed, as  to  warrant  the  Chief  of  Police 
in  locking  her  up  with  Lucy  Parsons 
on  the  eve  of  the  Anarchists'  execution, 
and  keeping  her  in  the  Cook  County 


characterized  us  as  "  the  unquiet  sex." 
The  working  women  of  Chicago  have 
long  since  passed  through. that  pre- 
liminary and  almost  inevitable  phase  of 
their  social  and  economic  development. 
From  the  emotionalism  of  a  few  weak 
"  auxiliaries  "  they  have  evolved,  step 
by  step,  to  thecDol  sanity  of  a  complex, 
splendidly  organized  system  of  indi- 
vidual trades- unions,  recruited  exclu- 
sively by  feminine  wage-earners,  and 
controlled  by  "lady"  bosses  and 
"  lady  "  walking  delegates. 

This    phenomenal     growth     has    all 


Jail  until  that  gruesome  funeral  cortege 
had  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  and  her  five  dead  friends  were 
laid  away  in  Waldheim  Cemetery.  All 
real  or  fancied  danger  of  a  violent  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  "  Radi- 
cals ' '  with  whom  she  had  been  identi- 
fied, now  being  over,  Mrs.  Holmes  was 
reluctantly  released,  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. Indeed  it  would  be  impossible 
to-day  to  construe  even  remotely  any- 
thing incendiary  out  of  her  utterances, 
which  were  the  purely  socialist  doc- 
trines of  sex-equality,  with  the  corollary 
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lested  by  the  boy  cotters.  They  looked 
to  the  girls  on  the  dry  goods  boxes  for 
an  explanation.  Kitty  Schultz,  unfold- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Daily  News^  an  after- 
noon paper,  announced  : — 

* '  Weiskopf  has  advertised  for  a  dog, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  very  unladylike  for  us  to  dis- 
turb the  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to 
accommodate  him."  And  then  she 
read  the  following  advertisement, 
printed  in  large  black-face  type  : — 

WANTED  A  DOG— Not  particular  as  to 
breed,  appearance,  age,  or  habits.  Male  or 
female.  Apply  in  person  any  day  this  week, 
brinjjing  dog  along,  between  the  hours  of 
seven  a.  m.  and  ten  p.  m. 
A.  Weiskopf,  19th  St.  &  Blue  Island  Ave. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Weiskopf 
did  not  insert  the  malicious  advertise- 
ment, to  pay  for  which,  as  it  afterwards 
came  to  light,  each  girl  in  the  boycot- 
ting force  had  been  assessed  three  cents. 
By  and  by  the  ubiquitous  teamsters, 
who  hold  the  keys  to  the  labor  situation 
at  all  times  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand,  offered  that  hand  to  the  valiant 
sisters.  They  declared  a  sympathetic 
strike,  and  the  proud  and  independent 
Weiskopf  found  himself  unable  to 
get  goods  hauled  either  to  or  from  his 
store.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  when 
the  effect  of  the  boycott  had  become 
permanent,  the  embargo  was  raised, 
and  Weiskopfs  was  allowed  to  resume 
business,  but  onlv  as  a  "  scab  '  *  store. 

Meanwhile  Kitty  Schultz  kept  at 
her  work,  but  the  business  of  labor 
agitator  was  boni  in  her  blood,  and 
from  her  counter  she  continued  to  pro- 
ject plans  which  have  for  their  object 
an  invasion  of  the  metropolitan  shop- 
ping district  across  the  river. 

Can  they  win  ?  is  it  possible  to 
thoroughly  organize  the  big  stores  of 
State  Street  ?  If  you  ask  Marshall 
I^'ield  or  Siegel  &  Cooper,  they  will 
pooh-pooh  the  idea.  The  walking  dele- 
gates tell  other  stories,  however.  The  big 
merchants  are  so  afraid  of  the  Unions 
getting  a  foothold  in  their  stores,  that  a 
salesman  or  saleswoman  attends  an 
agitator's  meeting  at  the  risk  of  being 
discharged.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Organizer  John  Fitzpatrick,  that  as  large 
and  important  a  firm  as   Montgomery, 


Ward  &  Company  have  a  system  of 
espionage,  through  the  vigilance  of 
which  he  himself  is  unable  to  call  upon 
any  of  their  employees,  and  that  em- 
ployees that  he  has  called  upon,  at  their 
own  invitation,  and  for  social  purposes, 
have  met  with  immediate  discharge. 

"And  it's  just  such  methods  that 
help  the  unionization  of  labor  along, 
especially  with  women  and  girls.  They 
like  to  play  at  dangerous  games,  and  find 
positive  enjoyment  in  becoming  trades- 
unionists  under  difficulties.  They 
wouldn't  be  women  if  they  didn't  love 
a  little  harmless  intrigue  now  and 
then." 

Three-fold  in  its  significance,  we  have 
thus  far  considered  the  Woman's  Trades- 
Union  movement  only  in  its  economic 
and  social  phases.  In  the  one  we  have 
seen  incalculable  material  benefits,  and 
in  the  other  the  strengthening  of  a  bond 
of  common  human  interest,  with  a 
healthy,  if  occasionally  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Lady  Core-makers)  too  vigorous, 
reaction  against  that  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality which  has  enslaved  woman  for  so 
long.  As  to  its  third  and  most  subtle 
significance — as  to  its  moral  import — 
experience  thus  far  does  not  warrant 
even  a  prediction  as  to  whether  that 
'  *  harmless '  'spirit  of  intrigue  will  or  will 
not  develop  into  something  less  inno- 
cent. Whether  the  '  *  lady  ''  leaders  may 
not  in  time  resort  to  venal  methods. 
Whether  the  "  lady  "  walking  delegate 
and  the  **lady"  boss  shall  prove  less 
vulnerable  to  the  temptations  of  "graft* ' 
than  so  nianv  of  their  brothers  have 
proved . 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
the  women  of  Chicago  are  guiltless  of 
any  such  conduct.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  even  an  accusation  of  venality  or 
breach  of  faith.  Upon  this  happy  con- 
dition of  affairs  I  chanced  to  compli- 
ment the  astute  and  matter-of-fact  Miss 
Lilly  Harkins,  whom  we  have  met  be- 
fore. But  that  young  lady,  winking 
significantly,  replied  with  disappointing 
and  remorseless  logic  : — 

**  We're  young  yet,  you've  got  to  re- 
member. We'll  get  there  by  and  by. 
Mrs,  Sam  Parks  is  coming  one  of  these 
days,  and  she's  coming  with  both  feet, 
too,  don't  you  forget  it." 
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shadow  of  her  tigly  gingham  cavern  of 
a  bonnet.  If  Elderess  Aurinda  could 
have '  seen  that  expression  her  mouth 
would  have  centered  in  the  middle  of 
her  face  in  a  pucker  too  tight  for  even 
a  whistle.  Admonitory  remembrance 
of  these  mentors  evidently  troubled  the 
prl,  for  she  scrubbed  the  toe  of  her 
coarse  shoe  on  the  withered  clover  and 
stammered : — 

**  You  must  not  keep  asking  me  if  I 
love  you.*' 

**  I  can't  help  it,"  he  cried. 

"  But  you  must  not,  Brother  Paul. 
I  say  *  Yea  *  to  you,  for  it  is  wicked  to 
lie,  but  it  is  also  wicked  for  me  to  say 
that  I  love  you." 

*  *  But  Elder  Vance  says  that  we  must 
love  one  another  and  love  the  whole 
world."  There  was  a  little  flavor  of 
unctuous  pietism  in  his  tones.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  flash  of  irrita- 
tion in  her  eyes. 

"It  is  not  well  to  make  pretense  in 
ways  that  God  would  not  like,"  she 
said  reprovingly. 

' '  But  all  ttie  Shakers  are  taught  to 
love  each  other  and  all  the  world,"  he 
persisted.  Yet  his  eyes  shifted  under 
her  steady  gaze.  She  was  calmer  than 
he  now. 

**  I  would  not  be  false  to  the  vow  of 
honesty,  were  I  j^ou.  Brother  Paul," 
she  said  with  grave  reproof.  *'Our 
hearts  as  children  were  not  the  same  as 
our  hearts  to-day.  I  know  my  heart 
and  I  know  what  you  have  told  me  of 
your  heart.  I  would  like  you  to  be 
honest.  You  do  not  follow  our  old  Sis- 
ter Rhoda  to  the  well  in  the  evening, 
and  you  do  not  press  her  hand  in  the 
buttery  when  you  bring  in  the  milk.  I 
would  not  care  if  you  did  it  to  show 
your  brotherly  love  for  old  Rhoda, 
but — "  and  her  voice  took  on  an  arch- 
ness contrasting  strangely  with  her 
quaint  and  rigorous  garb  of  Shaker- 
dom — **  don't  vou  let  me  catch  vou 
showing  your  zeal  in  that  way  with  Sis- 
ters Anna  and  Margaret." 

Paul  was  jarred  out  of  liii;  sophistry. 
•*Oh,  Adalia,"  he  cried,  "I  am  a 
wretchedly  poor  Shaker,  and  T  know 
it.  I  have  tried  to  obey.  I  have 
worked  hard  ever  since  I  came  here  as 
a  little  boy.     They  have  all  been  good 


to  me.  I  have  tried  to  have  the  right 
thoughts  and  lead  the  right  life.  But 
I  love  you,  Adalia,  I  love  you  !  I  never 
loved  any  one  else,  and  I  never  shall 
love  any  one  else.  1 11  not  blaspheme 
again.  I  love  you  for  yourself  with 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  may  God 
help  me !" 

**  If  we  are  honest  with  God  in  this 
we  may  be  able  to  shake  out  of  our 
hearts  these  human  feelings,"  she  said* 
but  there  was  a  pathetic  little  quiver 
in  her  fresh  young  lip. 

**  I  don't  want  to  shake  mine  out  of 
me,"  he  declared  rebelliously.  **  I 
didn't  make  a  Shaker  of  myself.  My 
people  put  me  here,  who  ever  they  were. 
It  is  all  right  for  children  to  be  Shakers 
and  for  old  folks,  too,  if  they  want  to 
be.  But  I  love  you,  Adalia,  and  I'm 
going  to  take  you  away  from  here  with 
me.  I  am  going  to  be  honest  with  God 
and  with  you  and  the  world.  Will  you 
go  with  me  ?" 

**  I  fear  the  world,"  she  replied 
slowly.  "  I  have  heard  about  it.  You 
know  the  poor  women  who  have  come 
here  to  us — the  stories  they  have  told. 
I  love  you,  Paul,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  God  and  His  peace  here  and — ' ' 

•*  You  talk  like  Sister  Aurinda,"  he 
broke  in  impatiently.  **  It's  all  right 
for  an  old  and  dried  up — " 

But  she  lifted  her  pail  and  de- 
parted indignantly.  "  You  onght  to 
be  disciplined,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder;  "  remember  that  you  are  still 
a  Shaker  and  bound  by  your  vow." 

Paul  scuffed  away  heavily  behind  his 
harrow  and  he  kicked  discontentedly 
at  every  earth  ball  in  his  path.  His 
peace  of  mind  was  further  disturbed  by 
Elder  Vance.  The  grim  old  man 
stumped  across  the  mottled,  broken 
ground  and  halted  him  with  a  toil- 
gnarled  hand  upraised  peremptorily. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  before,"  said 
the  elder,  "  regarding  your  conversa- 
tions with  a  sister  of  the  coniniunity. 
There  is  no  profit  for  the  soul  in  a  dia- 
logue with  woman.  Woman  has  been 
prone  to  talk  since  the  dialogue  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  And  always  iiuich  mis- 
chief has  come  about  from  it.  I  have  cen- 
sured the  woman  with  whom  I  have  seen 
you  talking  and  now  I  censure  you. " 
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•*  She  was  not  to  blame,"  burst  out 
Paul  hotly.  The  impatience  and.  dis- 
affection of  many  weeks:  of  rinoraftf 
suppression  in  the  Shaker  COnlhiunity 
rung  in  his  voice.  "  I  stopped  her  to 
talk  to  her." 

**  Spiritual  matters  are  better  for 
meditation  than  for  discourse  in  the 
working  hours,"  said  the  Elder,  **  And 
of  course  there  can  be  no  othff  than 
spiritual  matters  for  discourse  between 
man  and  woman  in  this  community!" 

Conversation  was  never  brisk  among 
the  men  of  the  community.  There- 
fore Paul,  the  only  young  man  in  the 
community,  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  reflection.  And  for  weeks  he  had 
scarcely  opened  his  mouth  except  to 
sullenly  answer  questions.  Love  had 
presented  itself  to  him  as  a  problem 
that  his  poor  and  circumscribed  wit 
could  not  solve.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  teachings  of  that  Platonic  and 
continent  community  he  loved  with 
every  fiber  of  his  being — ^loved  more 
warmly  because  of  the  restraint  under 
which  all  his  emotions  had  been  choked 
since  childhood. 

He  had  never  known  a  mother  to 
love  her.  He  didn't  know  that  his 
parents  lived.  Some  one  had  *'  bound 
him  out  "  with  the  Shakers.  Now,  at 
twenty-two,  he  was  at  best  only  a  farm- 
hand ,  certain  of  course  of  creature  com- 
fort while  he  remained  with  the  sect, 
but  distrustful  of  himself  and  wholly 
unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  He 
knew  that  he  didn't  understand  even 
how  to  make  love.  Notwithstanding 
the  occasional  flashes  of  tenderness  from 
young  Sister  Adalia,  the  end  of  every 
conversation  was  a  reproof  for  him. 

The  placidity  of  the  old  men  munch- 
ing at  table  irritated  him. 

**  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  groaned  as  he 
went  out  into  the  cool  evening,  '*  what 
is  going  to  become  of  me.  Is  it  this 
way  that  folks  become  lunatics  ?" 

He  walked  till  the  clear  sheen  of  Sab- 
bathday  Lake  was  before  him.  Once 
two  young  persons,  a  Shaker  youth 
and  maid  of  the  community,  finding 
that  they  were  in  love  and,  of  course, 
being  forbidden  to  gaze  on  each  other 
with  earthly  affection,  had  jumped 
into  the  lake  and  were  drowned.     Paul 


had  heard  that  story  many  times. 
The  elders  told  it  as  a  warning.  Paul 
felt,  in  his  present  mood,  that  such  an 
act  would  be  a  solution.  He  numbly 
wondered  if  Sister  Adalia  would  not 
agree  to  settle  their  troubles  thus.  She 
had  told  him  that  loving  him  had  made 
her  unhappy,  and  that  her  pillow  was 
wet  with  tears  every  night,  between 
love  for  him  and  fear  of  God's  mandate 
to  those  who  served  Him  according  to 
the  Shaker  belief. 

Paul  knew  that  she  soon  would  be 
going  to  the  well -house  with  the  butter. 
He  lay  in  wait  in  the  dark  shadows. 

"  Sister  Adalia,"  he  whispered,  sud- 
denly standing  before  her,  '  *  will  you 
go  with  me  and  jump  into  Sabba'day 
Lake?" 

**  Why,  nay,"  she  replied  with  the 
sweet  calm  of  Shaker  repression. 

*'  I  can't  live  this  way  any  longer," 
he  groaned  hoarsely. 

* '  There  is  a  lake  of  living  fire  for 
those  who  take  their  own  lives,*'  she 
said. 

**  I'd  sooner  be  there  than  in  the  tor- 
ment of  this  world,"  boring  his  heel 
into  the  sward  with  a  passion  almost 
juvenile. 

**  I  have  talked  with  Sister  Aurinda," 
she  said  wistfully,  ''and  she  has  told 
me  that  youth  needs  prayer  and  disci- 
pline and  penitential  works." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we've  got  to  do," 
he  stammered,  his  voice  husky  with  the 
violence  of  his  emotions,  **  we  must  run 
away  from  here  and  get  married  and  be 
happy,  as  the  people  outside  are.  TLe. 
people  outside  pity  us  poor  fools  here." 

•  *  Poor  fools  ! "  she  echoed .  '  *  I  don 't 
care  if  I  am  a  fool.  God  tells  us  that 
there  are  mansions  in  Heaven  for  those 
who  are  fools  on  earth  for  His  sake." 

*' Won't  you  go  with  me?"  he 
pleaded . 

**  How?"  she  asked. 

**As  my— my  wife."  He  choked 
over  this  word,  that  to  both  of  them, 
after  their  Shaker  training,  seemed  at- . 
most  like  a  profanatjoii  of  their  ascetic 
surroundings.  T!ien  he  went  on  in 
bolder  tones.  * '  You  can  slip  out  of  the 
woiuni'a  part  and  we  can  meet  down 
tbr  road  and  gaaway  and  be  happy." 

'*  Nay,"  she  said  gravely.     She  did 
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not  qualify  the  refusal,  and  an  awkward 
silence  fell. 

"  I  know  the  trouble  with  you,"  he 
blustered  at  last.  **  You  know  I'm 
nothing  and  nobody — only  a  poor  farm- 
hand. But  it  hasn't  been  my  fault 
What  could  I  learn  here  ?  'Of  course, 
you  couldn't  expect  any  woman  to  go 
with  a  farm-band.  But  I  guess  if  a  rich 
young  chap  came  along  and  told  you 
that  you  were  pretty,  and  all  that,  you'd 
forget  you  are  Shaker  quick  enough." 

**Nay,"  she  said  quietly.  The 
Shaker  precepts  that  she  had  heard 
from  childhood  made  her  guard  her 
speech  from  harsh  reply.  But  the  eyes 
that  were  turned  up  to  him  in  the  star- 
light had  a  fire  in  them  that  he  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

* '  You  ask  me  to  go  forth  like  a  thief 
in  the  night  from  those  who  have  been 
good  to  me,"  she  went  on.  **  You 
have  asked  me  to  put  a  sin  on  my  im- 
mortal soul  by  jumping  into  Sabba'day 
Lake  with  you.  When  I  told  you  I 
loved  you  I  was  telling  you  what  is  so, 
for  I  have  been  taught  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  have  learned  that  the  women  in  the 
world  do  not  own  that  they  love  so  free- 
ly. But  I  am  only  a  simple  Shaker 
girl,  and  I  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the 
world  and  how  to  evade  plain  truth, 
and  so  I  told  you  whea  you  asked. 
That  has  been  wicked  for  us  both,  that 
talk.  But  " — and  here  the  spirit  of  the 
woman  broke  through  the  crust  of  sect 
and  religious  reserve  and  threw  at  him 
the  true  rebuke — '  *  the  wickedness  that 
is  in  you  it  is  for  God  to  forgive,  after 
you  have  made  your  peace  with  Him. 
Between  you  and  me,  Brother  Paul, 
there  is  another  matter.  It  is  your 
cowardice.  You  have  come  to  me  with 
a  coward's  words  to-night.  You  have 
asked  me  to  be  a  coward  with  you.  I 
have  God  and  my  faith  between  me  and 
the  world  now.  Would  I  be  wise  to 
exchange  those  blessed  safeguards  for  a 
coward  ?" 

**  I  reckon  I  am  a  coward,"  he  said 
humbly  after  a  long  silence.  **  But 
what  else  could  I  be  ?"  he  we'iit  on  pas- 
sionately. **  Here  I  am  with  only  two 
calloused  hands  and  an  empty  head. 
Everything  in  the  world  that's  worth 
while  has  been  branded  *  The  works  of 


the  Devil,'  and  kept  away  from  me. 
The  only  happiness  that  ever  came  into 
my  life  is  loving  you,  and  that  is  for- 
bidden more  than  all  the  rest.  Oh, 
Adalia,  there  is  something  wrong  in  all 
this."  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  big, 
bare,  community  house  looming  over 
autumn's  tattered  maples.  **  But  I  will 
not  bother  you  any  more,  for  I  am  a 
coward  and  helpless.  You  were  right. 
I  will  not  look  at  you  after  this.  Some 
one  might  see  the  love  in  my  eyes  and 
tell  the  Elder.  He  may  kill  me  if  he 
likes,  but  I  don't  want  one  harsh  word 
to  come  to  you." 

*  *  'Tis  not  well  for  us  to  be  traitors 
to  God  in  the  dark  and  evil  paths,"  she 
said  placidly. 

She  was  about  to  move  on  but  he 
touched  her  elbow.  *  *  Adalia, ' '  he  en- 
treated, **  I  never  knew  a  mother.  I 
never  had  a  sister.  I  never  felt  a  woman's 
caress.  Our  love  has  all  been  a  dream 
and  now  I  am  going  to  wake  up  to  the 
bitter  old  life  again.  Will  you — will 
you  kiss  me  once — the  first  time  and 
the  last  time  ?  It  will  be  good-by  and 
it  will  be  something  for  me  to  cherish 
forever.     Will  vou  kiss  me  ?" 

'*Nay,"  she^said,  '^and  I  will  tell 
you  why.     You — " 

**  What  carnal,  sinful,  hellish  talk  is 
this  of  kisses  and  loving?"  Elder 
Vance's  giant  bulk  loomed  in  the  star- 
light. His  voice  was  hoarse  with  rage. 
**  You  to  your  room.  Sister  Adalia,  and 
to  your  knees.  And  you — "he  clinched 
his  hand  into  the  coarse  cloth  of  Paul's 
work-stained  coat,  drove  him  suddenlv 
down  upon  the  gravel,  then  lifted  him 
and  started  to  drag  him  toward  the 
men's  quarters. 

Thus  to  be  humiliated  before  Adalia 
— the  sense  of  injustice  that  had  been 
racing  in  his  heart  for  many  weeks,  his 
love,  his  grief  and  his  despair — all 
these  feelings  became  welded  in  the 
white  heat  of  his  passion  into  a  rage 
that  was  almost  maniacal.  He  attacked 
the  Elder  furiously  and  the  next 
moment  the  two  men  were  rolling  on 
the  ground  in  a  desperate  encounter. 
Adalia's  shrieks  called  the  help  that 
came. 

Bethnial  and  Japhet  came  stumbling 
through  the  night  and,  muttering  mild 
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protest,  awkwardly  diseDtangled  the 
antagonists.  At  command  of  the  pant- 
ing Elder,  Paul  was  hustled  into  the 
men*s  quarters  and  after  a  struggle  was 
deposited  in  a  room  that  could  be  barred 
and  locked. 

*'  Pray  to  God  to  quell  the  devil  that 
is  in  you,"  Elder  Vance  'shouted 
through  the  keyhole.  *'  And  prepare 
yourself  for  the  discipline  that  His  serv- 
ants in  this  community  may  see  fit  to 
visit  upon  you  under  His  guidance. 
You  are  a  man  of  black  sin.**  Then  he 
stumbled  down  the  stairs. 

Paul  went  quietly  to  the  assembly 
room  the  next  afternoon.  It  was  Sun- 
day. The  Elder  had  asked  him  through 
the  door  in  the  morning  if  his  spirit 
was  chastened  and  Paul  had  replied  that 
he  would  not  rebel  against  authority 
any  more. 

He  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  place 
on  the  long  settee  on  the  men*s  side. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  once  and  bent  a 
glance  of  mingled  shame  and  timidity 
on  Sister  Adalia*s  face,  framed  in  its 
ugly  straw  cylinder  of  a  bonnet.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  though  the  night  had 
been  one  of  vigil  and  repentance.  She 
did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the  trem- 
bling hands  that  were  folded  on  her  lap. 

There  was  the  usual  Scripture  read- 
ing. The  prayer,  deep  and  sonorous 
and  with  many  direct  allusions  to  the 
sin  that  existed  in  their  midst,  fol- 
lowed. 

Then  at  a  signal  from  the  Elder  the 
line  of  men  arose  and  faced  the  line  of 
women  that  Elderess  Aurinda  had 
motioned  to  their  feet.  Brother  Paul 
and  Sister  Adalia  understood  the  rules 
of  Shaker  discipline  too  well  to  take 
their  places  in  the  lines.  Adalia  sat 
with  cheeks  whiter  still.  Paul  eyed, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  sullenness  and 
shame,  the  patched  knee  of  his  trousers. 
Adalia  had  told  him  one  dav  that  she 
had  *'  set  "  the  patch  when  the  garment 
had  come  to  the  woman's  part  for  re- 
pairs. He  now  caressed  the  little 
square  with  his  hand  and  seemed  to 
gain  a  bit  of  comfort  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  her  hands  had  taken  the 
stitches  there.  At  any  rate,  he  looked 
up  and  met  the  glowering  gaze  of  Elder 
Vance  with  a  certain  amount  of  assur- 


ance   that    appeared     to    trouble    the 
worthy  elder. 

Suddenly  the  growling  diapason  of 
the  men  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
women  united  in  the  song  that  the 
peculiar  sect  employs  in  the  picturesque 
ceremony  that  has  given  the  name 
**  Shakers*'  to  the  world. 

**  Shake  away  my  sin,  I  pray — make  niy  dance 
et-arnal; 

Shake,  shake  out  of  me  all  that  is  carnal. 

I  will  trip  the  nimble  foot  the  same  as  Father 
David; 

I  will  show  the  carnal  world  how  he  be- 
haved." 

As  the  unmusical  adagio  of  the  tune 
progressed  the  lines  of  men  and  women 
shuffled  feet  slowly  and  awkwardly  and 
advanced  toward  each  other.  They 
crooked  their  elbows  and  held  out  their 
forearms,  their  hands  drooping  limply 
from  the  wrists.  As  they  shuffled  with 
scuffing  feet  they  shook  their  bodies  and 
the  hands  dangled  flappingly.  When 
the  parallel  lines  had  nearly  met  they 
retreated  as  slowly  and  the  simple 
figure  was  repeated  many  times. 

In  the  hush  that  succeeded  the  dance 
Elder  Vance  arose  with  a  look  of  sol- 
emnity that  shadowed  the  sunlit  room 
as  though  a  thundercap  were  creeping 
across  the  radiance.  Sister  Adalia  knew 
that  he  was  bending  his  regard  upon 
her.  She  flashed  one  appealing  look  at 
him  and  then  bent  her  head,  knitting 
her  fingers  convulsively  upon  the  coarse 
fabric  of  her  gown . 

**  *  It  was  the  woman,  O  Lord  !'  said 
Adam,"  the  Elder  began  in  his  deepest 
tones,  **  and  again  it  is  the  woman  who 
has  brought  into  our  peace  of  this 
earthly  Garden  of  Eden  the  blandish- 
ments of  evil  and  the  sting  of  the  ser- 
pent of  ingratitude.  Adalia,  stand  be- 
fore the  reproachful  gaze  of  these  broth- 
ers and  sisters  that  their  eyes  may 
wither  the  sin  that  is  in  vou.  Stand,  I 
say.** 

The  girl  bowed  her  head  over  her 
hands  and  sobs  shook  her. 

**  Stand,  woman  of  sin,"  boomed  the 
Elder. 

But  it  was  Paul  who  stood — Paul,  so 
pale  that  the  lines  around  his  mouth 
were  blue,  but  Paul  determined  and 
earnest. 
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*•  I  am  the  one  to  stand,  Elder 
Vance,  '  he  began.     **  I—" 

'  *  Sit  down  ! '  *  thundered  the  old  man. 

**I  want—'* 

* '  Sit  down  !  Your  time  is  not  yet 
come.'* 

Another  of  those  swift  tumults  of 
rage  swept  over  the  young  man.  Un- 
trained in  ways  of  worldly  self-con- 
trol, he  was  for  the  moment  insane. 
Elder  Vance  saw  the  gleam  in  his' eye 
and  shrank  instinctively.  He  still  felt 
the  bruises  of  the  preceding  evening. 

**  111  not  sit  down,*'  screamed  the 
young  man.  ' '  And  she  shall  not  stand 
here  to  be  blamed  and  shamed  on  my 
account.  ^  She  shall  not,  I  say.** 

Japhet  and  Bethnial  and  another  man 
rose  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  the  Elder. 

The  wild  excitement  of  the  youth 
calmed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  whip- 
ped into  being.  His  brandishing  fists 
sunk  to  his  side  and  he  strained  his 
muscles  and  hunched  his  shoulders  as 
though  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  there. 

*•  Elder  Vance,*'  he  said,  **  listen  one 
moment.  I  have  made  trouble  enough 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
more.  I  don't  belong  here  any  longer. 
I  know  it  now.     I  am  going  away." 

**  Paul,'*  almost  screamed  the  Elder, 
**sit  down  and  await  your  discipline. 
Or  else—" 

The  apostate  put  up  his  hand .  '  *  No , " 
he  said  with  a  calm  that  arrested  the 
angry  Elder's  attention.  **  No  more 
violence  in  this  place  that  you  have 
dedicated  to  God.  Do  not  set  those 
men  on  me  again,  Elder  Vance.  If  you 
let  me  speak  I  will  speak  and  go  away 
quietly.  But  if  you  or  any  of  your  men 
lay  another  hand  on  me  I  shall  forget  that 
this  has  been  my  home,  and  '* — he  put 
up  his  arms — **  I  shall  use  the  strength 
that  all  these  years  of  honest  work  for 
you  have  put  into  my  muscles.  Keep 
away  from  me.     I  warn  you  fairly." 

His  mien  was  dangerous.  Elder 
Vance  licked  his  lips  with  a  look  of  un- 
certainty in  his  face. 

**I  have  found,"  and  Paurs  gaze 
met  all  the  stares  that  were  focussed  on 
him,  *'  that  I  am  not  one  of  you.  I 
have  tried  to  be  faithful  and  content  and 
live  according  to  my  vow.  But  a  man 
thinks  different  things  from  a  boy. 


* '  By  staying  here  I  have  brought 
trouble  and  disgrace  to  the  best  and 
truest  there  is  among  you.  Elder  Vance 
and  Sister  Aurinda,  this  is  why  I  stand 
here  and  speak.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
for  myself.  I  am  wicked  and  guilty, 
and  don't  deserve  to  stay  here.  But 
before  I  go  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Sis- 
ter Adalia's  disgrace  is  all  my  fault.  I 
talked  with  Sister  Adalia  when  I  should 
not.  I  asked  her  to  run  away  with  me. 
I  told  her  I  loved  her.  I  have  been 
bad — bad — bad  !  All  last  night  I  sat 
by  my  window  awake  and  thought  of 
my  sin  toward  her  and  toward  you  all. 
I  am  sorry  for  it  all,  and  I  ask  you  to 
pray  for  me  after  I  am  away .  I  brought 
only  my  two  hands  here  to  you.  That 
is  all  I  shall  take  away.  There  will  be 
some  one  in  the  world  who  will  have 
a  place  for  them  to  work  as  hard  and 
honestly  as  they  have  for  you  here.*' 

He  stretched  forth  his  calloused 
palms. 

*  *  Elder  Vance,  I  am  now  a  man ,  and  I 
have  one  last  word  to  say  to  you  as  a  man 
— as  man  to  man.  Out  ofyour  own  heart 
— be  honest  with  yourself  and  God  will 
be  honest  with  you — can  you  not  see  that 
it  was  I  that  tempted  that  poor  girl  ?*' 

He  bent  his  gaze  hot  upon  the  Elder 
who  stammered  and  shifted  his  eyes. 

•*You  know  it!**  Paul  shouted. 
**  And  as  you  use  her  after  I  am  gone, 
so  may  God  use  you  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. Good-by,  Sister  Adalia.  Every 
day  that  I  live  I  shall  ask  the  Lord  to 
bless  you  and  to  forgive  me  for  the  sin 
I  was  guilty  of  toward  you." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  took  his  broad 
hat  from  the  wooden  peg  of  the  rack, 
and  went  out  across  the  yard  and 
through  the  gate  into  the  dusty  high- 
way.    No  one  sought  to  stay  him. 

The  road  turned  at  the  alders  and  the 
tall,  bleak  building  of  the  Shaker  com- 
munity were  hidden  from  sight.  A 
narrow  brook  bubbled  down  over  a 
ledge  and  disappeared  in  a  culvert  under 
the  highway.  He  kneeled  here  to 
drink  and  to  lave  his  face.  His  throat 
was  dry  and  his  cheeks  were  hot. 

Suddenly  a  touch  on  his  shoulder 
startled  him  to  his  feet.  It  was  Adalia. 
Her  quick  breathing  marked  the  haste 
with  which  she  had  pursued  him. 
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TO  what  dreadful  lengths ,  as  the  least 
amorous  of  Roman  poets  once  re- 
marked, a  human  heart  ma}'  be 
driven  by  its  affections  is  what  this  story 
purports  to  show.  Among  other  things, 
that  such  a  dastardly  attempt  on  a 
man's  reason,  if  not  on  his  life,  should 
have  been  made  at  a  small  Welsh  water- 
ing-place only  proves  that  the  Welsh 
language  is  not  the  wildest  thing  that 
mav  be  encountered  in  Wales.  And 
yet,  was  it,  after  all,  so  dreadful  ?  At 
least  the  balm  remains,  and  I,  who 
walk  through  the  world — to  continue 
poetically,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  routine  of  office  work  keeps  me  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  between 
Clapham  and  the  City — with  Martha 
(//^V  Tupp)  by  ray  side,  can  never 
grudge  to  the  Philosopher,  who  made 
the  attempt,  his  confined  promenades 
in  Han  well. 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  it  pleased 
fortune  that  Miss  Tupp  should  visit 
the  same  place  and  the  identical  hotel 
which  I  had  selected  for  my  summer 
retreat  and  the  Philosopher  for  his.  It 
further  pleased  fortune  that  Miss  Tupp's 
eyes,  steadfast  behind  spectacles  (with- 
out in  any  sense  being  fixed  or  lacking 
animation)  like  the  deep  waters  of  a 
lake  behind  its  glassy  surface,  should 
strike  fire  in  the  hearts  of  myself  and 
the  Philosopher.  If  I  had  known  the 
Philosopher  was  so  affected,  things 
might  have  been  different.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  known .  He  had  been  a 
week  in  her  society  before  I  went  down; 
he  had  been  introduced  to  her,  had 
spoken  with  her.  Certainly  I  ought  to 
have  known.  But  what  will  you  ?  A 
single  glance,  by  which  I  drank  in  her 
modest  breadth  of  view,  her  amiable 
tolerance,  her — if  I  may  say  so — rip- 
pling sympathy,  blinded  me  to  every- 
thing except  the  fact  that  my  destiny 
was  sealed.  Her  pug  dog,  I  vowed, 
should  present  no  obstacle.     She  was 


Miss  Tupp;  it  remained  for  me  to  make 
her  Mrs.  Minks. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  love  at  first  sight, 
but  it  is  another  matter  at  least,  for  a 
confirmed  baclielor  of  fortv  to  make 
love  at  first  sight.  The  handing  of  a 
chair,  the  passing  of  the  butter,  the  loan 
of  a  magazine,  these  are  simple  to  con- 
trive; but  to  indicate  by  such  methods 
that  not  only  the  chair,  the  butter,  or 
the  magazine  is  being  offered,  but  also 
a  heart  and  a  home,  calls  for  a  greater 
invention. 

I  am  in  no  way  a  pushing  man,  and 
yet  it  was  but  the  first  morning  after 
my  arrival  that  the  eyes  of  jealousy  had 
perceived  the  intentions  of  my  gallantr>'. 
It  was  at  breakfast  in  the  hotel  that  I 
first  saw  the  Philosopher.  He  entered 
the  room,  a  small  carriage-clock  in  his 
hand,  just  as  I  had  begun  to  peel  my 
second  egg.  He  sat  down  opposite  me 
and  placed  the  carriage-clock  before 
him,  helping  himself  to  large  quantities 
of  marmalade.  He  was  a  noticeable 
figure  in  every  way.  Not  more  than 
five  feet  in  height,  he  had  a  large,  oval 
head,  underhung  with  tags  of  red  beard, 
so  that  it  reminded  me  of  an  ostrich 
egg  with  a  red  fringe.  A  bald,  massive 
brow  receded  into  a  cranium  of  w^ell  de- 
veloped bumps,  also  bald,  except  that 
above  his  left  ear  there  grew  a  small 
clump  of  hairs — an  oasis  in  that  macro- 
cephalic  wilderness — all  the  hairs  be- 
ing so  long  that  they  stretched,  when 
taut,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
head,  like  a  system  of  telegraph  wires. 
Under  the  influence  of  excitement — so 
I  noticed  later — the  plaster  which  held 
them  in  their  places  released  its  grip, 
and  the  hairs  fell  in  a  long,  greasy  wisp 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Round,  bulgy 
eyes  and  a  flattened  nose  assisted  in 
making  him,  as  I  have  observed,  a 
noticeable  man. 

He  introduced  himself  to  me  in  a 
sufficiently       extraordinary      manner. 
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The  Philosopner  seemea  ratner  rest- 
less under  this  cross-examination.  He 
jumped  about  on  his  toes  and  sliook  liis 
fist  at  them. 

"  Go  away,  go  away  !"  he  shouted. 

"  Ain't  'e  got  nice  'air?"  said  one  of 
the  boys. 

"  I'll  shoot  you,"  said  the  Philoso- 
pher, bounding  with  rage. 

"  Remember  the  influence  of  person- 
ality," I  said  trying  to  soothe  him. 
"  Who  knows  but  that  some  day  one 
of  these  lads,  so  playful,  so  unthinking, 
may  contribute  to  the  nation  some  work 
of  philosophic  research  due  to  the  am- 
bitions your  appearance  has  stirred  in 
his  soul  ?    Who  knows  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows,"  said  the  Philoso- 


"  ^..eriainiy,  i  saiu  anaoiy  ;  "  il  is 
a  picturesque  path — " 

"  Lumpy,"  remarked  the  Philoso- 
pher laconically,  as  he  began  the  de- 
scent. 
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iniperturbably.  as  we  landed  almost 
simultaneously  upon  our  backs  in  the 
small  cove  at  the  bottom. 

"  A  chaT-miii,^  spot."  I  retunied,  rub- 
bing my  wounded  parts.  It  was,  in  its 
own  fashion,  a  charming  spot.  A  vast 
cavern  gaped  in  the  side  of  the  cliff. 
The  mouth  of  it  slobbered  over  with 
thetricklings  of  water,  was  narrow  and 
bearded  with  lichen  and  many  feins, 
but,  inside,  it  seemed  to  open  out  into 
dim  labryinths,  from  the  roofs  of  which 
jackdaws  fluttered  out  on  glossy  wings. 
The  whole  place  reeked  of  brine. 

*'  Enter,"  said  the  Philosopher  ma- 
jestically, and  we  entered.  Asthedark- 
ness  swallowed  us,  making  me  trip  on 
the  slippery  floor,  a  feeliug  of  uneasi- 
ness came  o\'er  me. 

"It's  a  charming  spot,  isn't  it?" 
said  the  Philosopher  in  my  ear. 

"Rather  dark,"  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest. 

"  The  better  for  my  purpose."  said 
the  Philosopher.  As  he  paced  there, 
with  the  lighted  caudle  in  his  hand, 
moving  into  the  bowels  of  the  cliff, 
with  low  mutterings,  a  feeling  of  alarm 
pervaded  me.  All  round  us  were  great 
walls  of  blackness,  wet  and  awful ; 
crusted  stalagmites  hung,  cork-screwed, 
from  the  vault  above,  tike  implacable 
barley-sugar.  At  several  points  wind- 
ing tunnels  led  at  queer  angles  from  the 
main  chamber.  I  shivered  involun- 
tarily. 

"  I  fearwe  shall  he  late  for  luncheon," 
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yet  in  all  but  a  f^w  minor  details  are 

precisely  the  same  in  structure.      

To  leave  generalities  and  come  down 
to  particulars,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
turtle  which  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  tell  about  one  of 
these,  the  spharga  coriacea,  a  com- 
mon ocean  turtle  weighing  a  full 
1,000  pounds,  which  frequents  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  travels 
occasionally  even  as  far  north  as  the 
coast  of  Britain .  A  pair  of  these  turtles 
lay  basking  in  the  blazing  sunshine  of  the 
Northern  tropic  nearly  midway  between 
Africa  and  America.  Their  broad 
carapaces  shone  in  the  sun-glare  like 
burnished  gold,  and  occasionally  they 
lifted  their  heads  out  of  the  sun  and 
gazed  around  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing. But  the  fact  is  they  were  ill  at 
ease.  The  female  felt  the  need  laid 
upon  her  of  making  for  a  familar 
spot  she  knew  of  to  ease  herself 
of  the  load  of  eggs  she  carried,  and  the 
male,  while  hating  to  part  with  her, 
was  permeated  with  an  equally  strong 
desire  to  remain  where  he  was.  Such 
food  as  he  needed  was  abundant,  pass- 
ing ships  were  few,  and  they  were  the 
only  things  he  felt  any  fear  of,  so  with 
the  usual  selfishness  of  the  male  he 
found  a  grievance  in  that  his  partner 
must  leave  him.  The  communication 
of  ideas  and  views  lasted  all  night, 
though  to  the  human  eye  they  were  just 
a  pair  of  sluggish  turtles  lying  side  by 
side  in  profound  silence  and  without  a 
movement  save  that  imparted  to  them 
by  the  tiny  wavelets  of  the  quiet  sea. 
As  the  dawn  broke  the  female  turned 
Westward  as  if  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse, her  four  broad  flippers  swayed 
with  a  rhythmical  motion  and  she 
darted  forward,  transformed  instantly 
from  an  image  of  slothful  ease  into  an 
embodiment  of  superabundant  energy, 
cleaving  the  blue  waves  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  miles  an  hour.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  turtle  in  a  hurry  can 
pK>ssibly  understand  how  so  apparently 
clumsy  a  creature  can  travel  at  such  a 
pace.  It  is  n  revelation  of  the  methods 
of  mother  Nature.  But  she  is  gone, 
and  the  male  remains  basking  alone. 
We  can  only  guess  at  his  feelings  at 
being  thus  deserted,  conscious  of  the 


imperative  maternal  claims  swaying  the 
movements  of  his  spouse.  Hour  ^dleS 
hour  passes  and  still  he  lies  motionless, 
his  back  just  awash,  his  head  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface,  his  eyes  closed  ^aii 
his  four  broad  paddles  hanging  down 
almost  straight. 

**  Captain  James,  there's  a  fine  turtle 
asleep  just  a  little  on  the  port  bow.. 
We're  hardly  niovin',  don't  you  think 
we  might  lower  a  boat  and  see  if  wfe 
can't  get  him.  I  know  just  the  trick 
of  it.  I've  harpooned  lots  of  *em  in  the 
South  Pacific  when  I  was  whalin' 
there."  '*  All  right,  Mr.  Smith,  go 
ahead ,  and  I  wish  you  luck . ' '  The  fine 
old  bark  is  rounded  to  (there's  hardly 
enough  wind  to  do  it)  and  the  brisk 
young  second  mate,  infecting  the  mem- 
bers of  his  watch  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm, gets  the  boat  in  the  water  in  ten 
minutes .  He  takes  the  harpoon ,  which 
he  has  properly  bridled  long  ago,  and 
whispering  instructions  to  his  crew  how 
to  paddle  quietly  and  obey  the  wave  of  his 
hand,  the  boat  sets  off.  They  creep  up 
behind  the  doa^hg,  listless  and  deserted 
spharga,  ijij^]/'  second  "  rises  stiflSy  to 
his  feet,  ridses  his  iron  and — crash  ! 
It  has  pierced  calipee  and  calipash,  nor 
can  any  strugglings  on  the  part  of  the 
impaled  creature  release  him  from  that 
awful  barb.  A  violent  wrestling  ensues 
before  the  massive  prize  can  be  hoisted 
into  the  boat,  but  it  is  effected  without 
a  capsize,  and  presently,  flushed  with 
his  triumph,  Mr.  Smith  reports  himself 
to  his  skipper  and  the  treasure  is  hand- 
ed over  to  the  cook. 

Meanwhile  the  fleeing  spouse  is 
making  record  time  towards  her  object- 
ive. Swimming  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face she  makes  no  ripple  above,  and  only 
a  broad  band  of  light  marks  her  passage. 
All  the  hungry  sea-people  attracted 
by  the  glare  make  respectful  way  for 
her.  They  are  ravenous,  but  she  is  in- 
vulnerable. The  broad  fans  of  her  pad- 
dles beat  upon  the  sea  with  a  regularity 
and  a  tirelessness  akin  to  that  of  the 
propeller  of  a  steamship  until,  on  the 
second  morninj^:,  she  reaches  the  shin- 
ing beach  of  one  of  the  Grenadins,  at 
which  she  has  all  along  been  aiming, 
guided  by  that  mysterious  homing  in- 
stinct of    which    mere    humans    know 
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nothing.  A  tiny  surf  curdles  round  the 
snow-white  sand,  a  golden  globe  hangs 
in  the  sapphire  sky  above,  and  amid  a 
perfect  silence  the  great  turtle  drags 
herself  cumbrously  up  just  beyond  high- 
water  mark.  This  is  one  of  the  secret 
places  of  the  Almighty .  Far  from  all 
the  iniquities  of  man's  devising,  here  is 
only  beauty  and  peace,  as  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  creation  when  first  the  new-made 
earth  arose  from  the  enlightened  sea. 
Only  a  few  timorous  little  birds  watch 
the  upward  progress  of  the  turtle  and 
express  their  disapproval  of  her  in- 
trusion in  quavering  notes  hardly  audi- 
ble. Suddenly  stopping,  she  changes 
from  a  lethargic,  weariful  attitude  to 
one  of  furious  activity.  The  four  flip- 
pers fling  themselves  as  they  did  on  the 
passage,  the  sand  flies  around  in  a  dense 
shower,  almost  like  a  fog,  until  the  cen- 
tral toiler  is  hidden  from  view.  When 
at  last  the  smother  subsides  she  is  down 
in  a  pit  of  her  own  digging  and  the 
work  of  egg-laying  has  begun.  It  lasts 
for  two  days,  and  then  carefully  clam- 
bering out  of  that  sandy  hole,  where 
•snugly  lie  one  hundred  and  fifty  round, 
white  eggs,  the  weary  mother  devotes 
her  remaining  energies  to  filling  in  the 
pit,  burying  her  treasures  beneath  a 
foot  of  loose  sand.  This  completed, 
she  lumbers  painfully  down  to  the  sea 
and  launches  herself  into  perfect  peace 
on  the  bosom  of  the  universal  mother, 
her  task  well  done,  her  rest  well  won. 

Day  by  day  the  great  sun  sheds  his 
life-giving  beams  upon  that  spot  where, 
indistinguishable  beneath  the  sand,  lie 
the  family  of  the  turtle.  Does  she 
wonder  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Do 
the  fish  who  shed  their  roe  in  uncounta- 
ble millions  ever  feel  a  pang  of  maternal 
care  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  mystery  of 
motherhood  is  so  profound  that  one 
does  not  care  to  speculate.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  a  hen  who  has  just 
hatched  a  brood  of  ducklings.  As 
best  I  can  I  have  isolated  her  in  a  spa- 
cious wire-fenced  run  from  the  many 
enterprising  chicks  which  are  running 
loosely — about  a  hundred  of  them.  In 
spite  of  all  my  care  these  chicks  do  get 
in  with  the  ducklings,  and  the  mother- 
hen,  generous  creature,  forbids  them 
not,  allows  them  to  share  her  food,  and 


when  I  drive  them  out  sets  up  an  out- 
cry as  if  they  were  her  very  own.  But 
one  day  last  week  one  of  the  ducklings 
got  out,  how  I  cannot  imagine.  I  went 
at  once  to  put  it  back  ;  but,  oh,  the  ag- 
ony of  the  parent  hen.  With  wide- 
spread wings  and  gaping  mouth  she 
hurled  herself  at  the  wire  fencing  where 
I  was  picking  up  the  squealing,  flat- 
footed  alien  she  had  been  cajoled 
into  nursing.  Had  she  been  free  I 
know  she  would  have  flung  herself  upon 
me  with  heroic  carelessness  as  to  the 
result.  And  the  youngster  was  not 
merely  not  her  own,  but  belonged  to  a 
totally  different  species.  Oh,  the  won- 
drous mystery  of  motherhood  !  Who 
dare  attempt  to  define  its  limitations  ? 

Many  days  the  sun  shines  upon  that 
patch  of  sand  until  one  morning  there 
is  a  series  of  tiny  upheavals,  little  cones 
erected  in  the  smooth  sand,  and  presently 
there  emerges  from  the  broken  up  sur- 
face a  tiny  black  turtle,  about  an  inch 
across.  Perfect  in  every  detail  to  the 
eye,  but  if  you  handled  him  you  would 
find  his  shell  quite  soft.  With  amaz- 
ing swiftness  and  guided  by  God-given 
instinct,  he  scuttles  down  to  the  sea.  A 
gentle  wavelet  greets  him,  lifts  him  to 
its  bosom  and  he  is  launched.  No 
weight  of  family  ties  oppresses  him,  he 
does  not  know  his  brothers  and  sisters 
swarming  after  him  along  the  same 
road,  but  he  does  know  what  his  first 
duty  is — to  seek  adequate  shelter.  In 
his  little  brain  there  is  implanted  a 
streak  of  caution,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  until  a  certain  period  his  protect- 
ing armor  is  soft  and  no  defense  against 
hungr}'  fish.  What  then  is  he  to  do  in 
order  to  live.  He  has  no  one  to  teach 
him,  no  parents  to  guide.  Here  in- 
stinct, that  amazing  principle  which  I 
prefer  to  consider  the  guidance  of  an 
omnipresent  God  in  all  His  creatures 
comes  into  play.  Closely  clustered 
around  those  shores  the  Gulf- weed, 
facus  natajis,  grows  in  tropical  profu- 
sion, holding  within  its  branching  fronds 
an  astounding  abundance  of  marine  life. 
And  our  little  turtle,  feeling  his  de- 
fenselessness,  hurries  into  the  heart  of 
one  of  these  weed  masses,  being  pres- 
ently joined  by  some  of  his  relatives 
whose  instincts  have  led  them  after  him. 
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in  and  around  Oriental  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  living  indiscriminately  upon  small 
fish,  reptiles  and  even  small  birds.  The 
gymnopus  of  African  rivers  feeds,  dear 
creature,  upon  young  crocodiles  and 
evolves  from  that  uncanny  diet  most 
delicate  flesh,  which  although  it  is 
strongly  flavored  with  musk,  is  most 
highly  prized.  But  the  Thalassians,  or 
true  sea  turtles,  may  eat  fish  alive  or 
dead  or  they  may  eat  certain  kinds  of 
weeds.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  do 
not  know  what  they  eat  nor  how  long 
they  can  fast,  except  that  from  the  time 
a  turtle  has  been  '*  turned  "  say  on  a 
Jamaican  beach  until  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  soup  for  a  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  in  London  it  eats  nothing.  And 
does  not  seem  any  the  poorer  for  it.  Be- 
ing of  a  lethargic  habit  of  course  there 
is  not  much  waste  of  tissue.  Having 
assisted  at  the  butchery  of  many  turtles 
just  from  the  sea  and  examined,  as  was 
always  my  wont,  the  contents  of  their 
stomach,  I  have  never  found  anything 
identifiable  therein  except  a  few  stones 
and  cuttle  fish  beaks,  which  latter  looks 
as  if  the  turtle,  like  so  many  other  sea  fish 
and  mammals,  eats  cuttle,  but  is  not 
proof  positive.  And  beside  the  squid  is 
so  plentiful  in  some  weed-covered 
spots  of  ocean  that  if  the  turtle  grazed 
upon  the  weed  he  could  not  help  eating 
many  cuttles  at  the  same  time. 

But  whatever  our  young  friend  eats, 
and  wherever  he  eats  it,  one  fact  emerges. 
It  agrees  with  him  immensely.  He 
grows  apace,  his  homy  covering  grow- 
ing, too,  since  he  does  not  cast  it  like 
the  Crustacea.  He  leads  an  exceeding- 
ly pleasant  life,  basking  in  the  tropical 
sun  or  cruising  leisurely  in  the  cool 
depths,  free  from  all  danger  when  once 
h%has  attained  a  weight  of  about  five- 
and-twenty  pounds,  which  is  within  the 
first  year  usually.  After  that  no  fish  or 
mammal,  however  ravenous,  however 
well-armed  with  teeth,  interferes  with 
the  turtle — he  is  the  chartered  libertine 
of  the  ocean.  When  once  he  has  with- 
drawn his  head  from  its  position  of  out- 
look into  the  folds  of  his  neck  between 
the  two  shells,  intending  devourers  may 
struggle  in  vain  to  make  an  impression 
upon  him,  but  will  always  fail.  Now 
this  being  the  case,  and  considering  the 


fecundity  of  the  turtle  (I  counted  over 
eight  hundred  eggs  once  in  the  ovary 
of  a  turtle  turned  by  us  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  it  seems  strange  at  first  sight 
that  they  are  not  always  as  plentiful  as 
cod.  So  I  believe  they  would  be,  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  lay  their  eggs 
where  they  do,  covered  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  layer  of  sand  and  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  many  creatures,  notably 
rats  and  birds  and  crabs.  Many  a  rich 
banquet  do  these  burglars  have  upon 
the  fat  mound  of  eggs  deposited  by  the 
mother  turtle,  and  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable oversight  on  their  part  to  leave 
even  one  ^%'g.  This,  of  course,  accounts 
for  a  great  many.  As  for  the  toll  that 
man  takes,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
deep  sea  fish,  it  may  be  neglected  in 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  turtle 
which  do  not  die  of  old  age.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  what  man  gets  of 
any  deep-sea  fish,  by  comparison  with 
what  is  eaten  by  the  sea-people  them- 
selves, is  but  as  the  crumbs  of  the  ban- 
quet, the  skimming  of  the  pot.  But  by 
the  operation  of  Nature's  own  laws  in 
thinning  out  any  superfluity  of  any 
creature  anywhere  the  turtle  is  kept 
from  becoming  too  numerous,  harmless 
as  he  is. 

No  one  really  knows  how  large  a  tur- 
tle|maygrow,  butcertainly  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  if  any  exaggeration 
attached  to  the  statements  of  Pliny  and 
Strabo  who,  describing  the  chelonophagi 
of  the  Red  Sea,  say  that  they  utilized 
the  shells  of  the  turtles  they  had  oaten 
as  roofs  to  their  huts  and  boats  for  their 
feeble  voyages. 

Strange  to  say,  the  handsomest  turtle, 
the  hawk*s  bill  variety  (c  he  lone  imbri- 
catd) ,  furnishes  the  worst  flesh,  being  so 
strongly  flavored  with  musk  as  to  be 
almost  uneatable.  This  peculiarity 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  diet  of  squid, 
since  these  mollusca  are  exceedingly 
musky.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  here  that  turtle  flesh,  even 
of  the  best  sorts,  is  not  nice.  As  Sam 
Weller's  pieman  hoarsely  whispered, 
*  *  It's  the  seasoning  as  does  it. "  A  diet 
of  turtle  steaks  or  of  hashed  turtle  or  of 
turtle  soup,  au  naturel,  would  soon 
sicken  any  one  but  a  savage.  For  six- 
pence, or  its  equivalent,  in  most  of  the 


THE  ENGAGEMENT  CUP,  by  Frances  Bent  Dillingham 

With  Drawing  by  WILL  GREFE 


MRS.  BRISCOE.— I 
came  right  down 
t  h  e  moment  I 
beard  of  it.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you,  my 
dear.  Of  course  nobody 
thinks  he's  good  enough 
for  you,  but  then  he's  a 
very  nice  young  man 
and  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  happy. 

Elizabeth  Strong.  — 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bris- 
coe. 

Mrs.  Briscoe.  —  Oh, 
my  dear,  that's  all  right. 
Of  course,  as  I  say,  he's 
very  nice;  but  as  Miss 
Hopkins  said,  we  al- 
ways thought  it  would 
be  somebody  — a  little 
different — not  j  ust  an  or- 
dinary business  man,  but 
somebody  a  little  famous 
you  understand?  You've 
always  been  so  superior, 
and — oh,  well,  I  don't 
know,  you've  been 
around  so  much  and — 
but  I'm  very  glad  for 
you,  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart. 

Elizabeth.  — Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Briscoe.  _.     .  , 

Mrs.     Briscoe. -And  Thank  you,  I 

I've  brought  you  a  cup  and  saucer.  I 
hope  you'll  like  it.  I  know  they've 
gone  by  a  little  for  engagement  presents 
but  I  think  they're  nice  to  have  all  the 

■  Elizabeth. — Oh,  yes,  thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Briscoe. 

Mrs.  Briscoe. — I  hope  you  didn't 
mind  what  I  said  about  his  not  being 
good  enough  for  you.  I  can't  help 
saying  it  because  he  isn't — Dear  me  ! 
Mr.  Williams,  how  you  do  startle  peo- 
ple. I  was  just  congratulating  Eliza- 
beth. She's  a  beantiful  girl,  Mr. 
Williams. 


Tom  Williams.  —  Do 
you  think  I  need  to  be 
told  that,  Mrs.  Briscoe? 

Mrs.  Briscoe.— Well, 
no,  of  course  not.  I  must 
be  going.  Good-by  Eliz- 
abeth. I  hope  you  will 
be  so  happy ,  and  you 
too,  Mr.  Williams. 

Tom. — I'm  certain  to 
be  that. 

Mrs.  Briscoe.— Well, 
good-by,  good-by. 

Elizabeth. —  Good-by. 
(Mrs.  Williams  goes  out). 
How  could  you  be  nice 
to  her,  Tom,  when  you 
heard  what  she  said? 
Horrid  thing  I 

Tom.— Oh,  well !  It's 
Mrs,  Williams.  Audit's 
true. 

Elizabeth.— What's 
true? 

Tom. — That  you  are 
too  good  for  me  and  that 
I'm  uobody  special.  I'm 
just  a  lucky  dog,  that's 
all. 

Elizabeth. — Tom,  if 
you  talk  that  way,  I'll 
break  the  engagement. 
You  know  I'm  not  near- 

>  to 

discuss  that  subject,  Elizabeth,  we'll 
never  agree.  Let's  see  the  ring.  The 
man  apologized  for  the  delay. 

Elizabeth. — Oh,  have  you  got  it! 
Let's  sit  down  and  look  at  it.  Oh,  how 
perfectly  beautiful.  You  are  a  dear 
boy. 

Tom. — In  spite  of  Mrs.  Briscoe. 

Elizabeth  (leaving  the  case  open  in 
her  lap).— Don't  mention  that  woman 
again,  Tom.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
her  saying  those  things  when  you're  so 
nice.  It's  just  because  I've  got  snch 
a  nasty  reputation  for  superiority,  and 
I  always  hated  superior  women. 
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Tom.— Well  dear,  you  can't  help  be- 
ing superior,  you  really  are.  Now 
don't  get  up.  Sit  still,  do  !  You  see, 
Elizabeth,  there  were  a  good  many  men 
after  you — men  that  are  going  to  be 
famous  and  unusual  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  and  you  picked  rae  out.  1  may 
seem  a  dear  and  all  that,  but  after  all  I 
am  rather  ordinary. 

Elizabeth.— You're  not !  You're  big 
and  splendid  and — 

Tom. — Of  course  I'm  glad  you're 
satisfied,  dear;  but  before  I  put  the  ring 
on  I  thought  you'd  better  know  just 
what  you've  done.  Please  come  and  sit 
down  and  let  me  put  it  on  now. 

Elizabeth.— No,  Tom,  not  just  yet,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  and  then 
perhaps  you  won't  want  to.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  honest,  don't  you — very 
honest.     Yon'reso  honest,  Tom. 

Tom. — M'm — well,  I  try  to  be. 

Elizabeth. — You  see  you've  got  an 
idea  that  I  was  sought  after  and  all  that 
and  you  think  I  got  engaged  to  you  be- 


able  over  nothing.  Come  and  sit  down 
here  and  let  me  put  on  the  ring  and  just 
forget  everything  now  but  you  and  nie. 
I  wish  I  'd  known  a  little  sooner  about 
your  being  lonesome  though.  But  yo»i 
know  you  did  know  a  good  many 
men — 

Elizabeth— But  they  never  liked  n:e 
^especially,  you  know. 

Tom. — Yes,  they  did,  too.  Come,  I 
know  one.  Phil  Twombly— he's  going 
to  be  famous.  He  was  ahvajs  at  your 
studio.  Come  and  sit  down  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Elizabeth.— Oh,  he — he  never  likeil 
me — why — he — he  just  despised  nie. 

Tom.— Well,  maybe  he  did,  but  he 
told  me  that  if  he  hadn't  been  so  con- 
foundedly poor— exactly  what  he  said 
— and  you  hadn't  been  so  something — 
I  don't  dare  to  say  superior,  and  I  don't 
remember  his  word— he  would  have — 
Good  gracious,  Elizabeth,  what  a  crash  ! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  broken 
Mrs.  Briscoe's  engagement  cup  ? 

me  help  you  pick 
hy,  your  hands  are 

to  laugh). — Warm 

'ou  happen  to  do  it  ? 
as  so   ugly  it — just 

id  the  old  cup.  I'll 
>onie  and  sit  down, 
muffled  voice,  still 
:  want  to  sit  down. 
1  up. 
terribly  white.     Do 


re   trembling.     Are 

er  fainted  in  my  life, 
jm.  I'll  sit  down. 
.)     I'm  sorry  about 

ler  keenly). — I  met 
day  on  my  way  up 
n  round  to  congrat- 
rote  me  a  pathetic 
ler  where  it  is.  Oh, 
k  to  you,  old  boy. 

I  see  it? 
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Tom  (restiessly).— Mr.  Twombly  is 
thinking  of  starting  for  Italy  to-mor- 
row. 

Elizabeth. — To-inorrow — Italy — you 
—Phil? 

Mr.  Twombly. — This  call  can  be  oue 
of  &rewell  as  well  of  congratulation. 

Tom . — Elizabeth ,  I  am  going  to 
speak.  I'm  not  goingtohave  thenon- 
sense  that  always  goes  on  in  novels, 
where  nobody  says  what  he  or  she 
means.  You  love  Elizabeth,  Twom- 
bly ;  you  told  me  so.  Elizabeth,  I  be- 
lieve you  love  Twombly.  I'm  out  of 
the  question.  I  wouldn't  marry  any 
one,  much  less  Elizabeth,  if  she  didn't 
care  for  me.  She's  released,  and  now, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  to  your  own  selves 
be  true.     (He  rises.) 

Elizabeth.— Sit  still,  Tom.  Don'tgo. 


see  me  and  went  away  saying  yon  were 
sorry,  I  could  have  worshipped  you 
then.  It  was  a  good  deal  harder  for 
me  then  than  it  is  for  you.  There  were 
other  times,  too,  that  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of.  Oh,  you  must  know  you  are 
fascinating — and  if  you'd  been  a  little 
braver— a  little  more  like  Tom — 1 
wouldn't  be  marrying  him  now — that  is 
if  he  wants  me. 

Tom  {stepping  forward) .  —  Eliza- 
beth. 

Elizabeth. — Good-by,  Mr.  Twombly, 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  trip, 
and — I  am  so  sorry. 

Elizabeth  and  Tom  alone. 
Tom. — Are  you  sure,  Elizabeth  ? 
Elizabeth. — Look    in    my    eyes  and 
see.     That  will  do,  dear.     Where's  the 
ring — if  you  want  me  to  wear  it.  Why, 
ing    all  over.      Let's  sit 
a  mind  if  I  cry  ? 
dear.     Not  if  you'll  tell 
i  crying  about. 
iVhy,  how   do    I  know. 
r  me  if  I  hadn't  got  you, 
■  you  if  I'd  cared  morefor 
no,  I  guess  it  must  be 
jly  himself. 
Twombly. 

Tom ,  whatever  possessed 
im  in  here  ?  It  was  hor- 
Jut  perhaps  it  was  just 
asn't  quite  sure  how  I  felt 
when  I  saw  you  two 
:w  there  wasn't  anybody 

ik  the  Lord. 

Yes,  dear,  put  it  on. 
he  hurt  me  so — so  that 
turned    toward   you — at 


Yes,  last  and  always 
rs,  Briscoe's  cup  !  You 
n  in  love  with  somebodv 
,   Tom,   if  1   break   the 


ARTHUR   PUE  GORMAN 

Past'Master  in  Politics  and  Presidential 

Possibility 

By  JOHN  F.  BROWNELL 


IF  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  infinite 
wisdom,  decides  that  Mr.  Gorman, 
of  Maryland,  of  right  ought  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Republican  party,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
succeed  himself,  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  before  them  the  most 
clearly  contrasted  candidates  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  In  every  charac- 
teristic that  helps  make  Mr.  Roosevelt 
what  he  is,  Mr.  Gorman  is  his  direct 
and  absolute  opposite.  In  every  theory 
or  principle  of  human  action — political, 
governmental  and  personal — that  Mr. 
Gorman  has  preached  by  practicing,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sees  naught  but  wrong.  It 
is  as  if  the  sum  of  mankind's  traits  and 
opinions  were  divided  into  halves  and 
one-half  were  given  to  one  man  and  the 
other  half  to  another.  The  two  are 
perfect  complements.  What  the  one 
is,  the  other  is  not.  Together  they 
constitute  that  puzzling  mixture  of 
contradictions — the  Yankee  statesman, 
lord  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Considered  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Gor- 
man's qualities  make  him  ''the  distin- 
guished son  of  old  Maryland . ' '  Viewed 
by  his  enemies, — and  every  friend  he  has, 
has  been  or  is,  or  threatens  to  be,  his  ene- 
my,— ^he  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is 
dirtiest  and  saddest  in  politics.  Look- 
ing at  him  from  the  middle  ground,  he 
seems  to  be  two  men,  with  allied,  yet 
distinct,  characteristics — the  one  Arthur 
Pue  Gorman,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  other  A.  P.  Gorman,  the  boss  of  the 
Democrats  in  Maryland.  Gorman  the 
leader,  and  Gorman  the  boss,  make  up 
Gorman  the  politician. 

Gorman  is  of  the  first  crop  of  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  he  has  made  the 
business  pay.  To-day  he  may  have 
rivals  in  certain  specialties,  but  as  a 
general  practitioner  he  stands  alone. 


He  himself  has  a  fancy  for  saying  that 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  politician  and  for  intimating 
that  Douglas  is  his  guiding  star.  All 
of  this  is  gratuitous  modesty.  Douglas 
made  him  his  private  secretary,  it  is 
true,  and,  as  one  of  his  inspired  biog- 
raphies says,  he  was  "cordially  re- 
ceived in  the  family  of  the  Illinois  states- 
men,'* but  the  young  Marylander — this 
was  in  war  time— knew  more  of  politics 
by  instinct  than  Douglas  learned  in  a 
lifetime  of  painstaking  research .  When 
he  was  a  young  man  the  Illinoisan  took 
him  West  to  help  fight  Lincoln.  Doug- 
las made  the  speeches  and  got  the  glory. 
Gorman  went  out  among  the  yeomen, 
and,  as  he  himself  says,  **  worked." 
He  was  a  master,  then,  at  political 
* '  working,'  *  as  he  is  to-day,  *  *  Work, ' ' 
in  the  ward  boss  meaning  of  the  term, 
has  been  his  exercise  and  dissipation. 

Stuart  Robson,  the  actor,  was  a  sen- 
ate page  with  the  Marylander  in  1853. 
Several  years  ago,  just  before  he  died, 
he  told  the  writer  a  number  of  more  or 
less  plausible  anecdotes  of  the  youngster 
who  was  to  come  close  to  the  highest 
place  among  men.  Each  year,  said 
Robson,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  senate 
to  appropriate  $200  for  each  of  the 
pages.  This  money  was  a  pure  gift  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  as  the 
pages,  then  as  now,  were  well  paid  for 
their  light  labors.  Andrew  Johnson, 
at  that  time  a  senator,  bitterly  opposed 
the  appropriation  on  general  principles, 
and  the  boys  feared  that  his  opposition 
would  kill  it.  Finally  a  council  of 
war  was  called  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  save  the  *  *  graft '  *  would 
be  to  lure  Johnson  out  of  the  senate 
chamber  while  the  vote  was  being 
taken.  Gorman  was  chosen  by  lot  to 
do  the  luring  and  the  council  instructed 
him  to  approach  Mr.  Johnson  when  the 
measure  came  upon  its  passage,  and  to 
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tell  him  that  a  lady  in  the  lobby  desired 
to  see  him  immediately. 

**Btit  Gorman,"  said  Robsou,  **  re- 
fused point-blank.  *  If  we  can't  get  the 
bill  passed  in  the  proper  way/  he  said, 
*  I  think  we*d  better  lose  the  money.'  " 

Robson  told  this  story  often  and 
always  ended  it  here.  But  if  he  were 
cross-examined  he  would  admit  that  the 
appropriation  passed,  despite  Gorman's 
ethical  objection,  and  that  Gorman 
took  his  share  of  the  money.  Herein, 
though  he  didn't  know  it,  he  exposed 
one  of  the  most  sturdy  characteristics 
of  the  Senator  from  Marj^and.  The 
ratio  of  what  he  says  to  what  he  thinks 
is  a  variable  quantity,  regulated  by  time, 
place  and  circumstance.  To  this  day 
his  precise  views  upon  the  two  great 
issues  of  latter-day  American  politics — 
the  tariff  and  free  silver — are  uncertain. 
Elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat, 
he  fought  Cleveland's  tariff  reform  pro- 
gram and  helped  to  smash  it.  In  1896 
his  henchmen  in  Maryland — who  would 
not  nominate  a  county  register  of  wills 
without  his  approval — adopted  a  gold 
platform.  A  few  months  afterward 
came  the  Bryan  avalanche  and  Gorman 
bobbed  up  as  a  free  silver  spell-binder. 
Thousands  of  Democrats  heard  an 
elaborate  speech  he  made  in  Baltimore. 
Half  of  them  went  home  rejoicing  that 
he  had  become  a  convert  to  Bryanism 
and  the  other  half  thanked  the  gods  of 
politics  that  despite  his  determination 
to  be  *  *  regular '  *  at  all  costs,  his  faith  in 
sound  money  was  unshaken. 

BOSS   AND  STATESMAN 

This  art  of  leading  a  political  double 
life — or,  at  least,  the  fundameiitals  of  it 
— was  probably  acquired  back  in  the 
Senator's  boyhood  and  early  manhood, 
when  he  was  a  Senate  employee,  and 
anxious  to  rise.  As  a  page  he  had 
merely  to  be  a  good  boy,  fleet  of  foot 
and  respectful  to  his  elders.  But  as  he 
attained  his  majority  and  struck  out  for 
better  jobs,  there  were  other  things  to 
consider.  Was  he  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat?  Did  he  support  this  man 
or  that  ?  Gorman  answered  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  a  politician  with  a  taste 
for  the  game  inborn — and  he  rose  to  be 
postmaster  of  the  chamber. 


A  young  man  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  high  finance  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  or  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  would  think 
himself  a  favorite  of  fortune,  but  con- 
sider the  opportunities  of  young  Gor- 
man, the  student  of  practical  politics! 
About  him  were  the  most  astute  politi- 
cians in  America,  and  before  his  very 
eyes  they  were  playing  the  greatest 
game  of  politics  ever  joined.  It  was 
war-time  and  the  issues  were  clearly 
defined.  Leaders  rose  and  were  bat- 
tered down  and  new  leaders  bobbed  up 
to  take  their  places.  The  Union  was 
rocking  upon  its  foundations  and  men 
were  fighting  to  the  death  to  save  it, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  be- 
fore Vicksburg  and  in  the  Wilderness. 
Gorman,  the  Senate  messenger, 
began  to  comprehend.  Gorman, 
the  assistant  postmaster  and  confi- 
dential menial  of  the  great,  learned 
the  game  from  its  masters.  Gorman, 
the  postmaster  of  the  Senate — in  a  small 
way,  at  first,  and  then  boldly  and  more 
boldly — took  a  hand  in  it  himself. 

It  is  a  remark  able  chapter  in  American 
political  history — this  rise  of  his  from 
drummer  boy  to  captain,  to  major,—  and 
finally  to  field  marshal.  By  the  time 
the  war  closed  he  was  beginning  to 
exercise  a  very  appreciable  influence  of 
his  own.  His  political  faith  was  nebu- 
lous and  hazy.  He  was  in  the  fight  be- 
cause he  liked  it  and  it  mattered  little 
to  him  which  side  won  ;  he  had  friends 
on  both.  In  1866  he  had  grown  to 
such  a  considerable  figure  that  when 
President  Johnson  quarrelled  with  Con- 
gress he  was  big  enough  to  take  sides 
and  to  make  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
sides  of  some  moment  to  persons  other 
than  himself.  In  the  w^lee  he  lost  his 
official  head — and  stepped  into  the 
eminently  *'  fat  "  and  profitable  job  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  of  Marj'land.  That  he  still  had 
a  sufficiency  of  friends  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Senate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  nomination  to  the  coUectorship  was 
confirmed. 

Havinjj^  now  fully  established  his 
claim  to  political  consideration  by  his 
career  in  Washington,  Gorman  set 
about  building  fences  in  Maryland.  The 
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State,  at  this  time,  was  on  the  verge 
of  casting  its  fate  with  the  resurrected 
democracy  and  because  he  was  obser- 
vant of  the  signs  of  the  times ,  say  his  ene- 
mies, Gorman  decided  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Maryland  legislature  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Whether  this  motive 
or  the  more  honorable  one  of  con  viction 
moved  him  is  immaterial.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  he  then  formally  launched 
himself  as  a  leader  and  a  boss.  Before 
that  he  had  been  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  pie-counter — a  holder  of  appoint- 
ive offices.  Henceforth  he  was  to  stand 
behind  the  counter  and  cut  the  pie. 

CUTTING  THE   PIE 

In  November,  1869,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  house  of  dele- 
gates from  Howard  County,  his  old — 
and  present — home.  There  were  giants 
in  those  days — Whyte,  Wallis,  Wootton 
and  their  like — and  the  smooth-faced, 
bc^ish  young  man  seemed  doomed  to 
fall  into  the  depths  of  obscurity.  It  was 
a  time  of  spread-eagle  oratory.  The 
ante-bellum  school  of  politics  still  had 
disciples  in  Maryland.  They  wore 
frock  coats  and  flowing  scarves  and 
carried  their  right  hands  after  the  pic- 
ture of  Daniel  Webster;  and  the  heredi- 
tary right  of  the  first  families  to  govern 
the  peasantry  was  still  unquestioned. 
The  legislators  quoted  Horace  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  rising  young  at- 
tome3rs  with  political  ambitions  modelled 
their  careers  upon  that  of  Reverdy 
Johnson.  Gorman  was  not  an  orator; 
he  didn't  fancy  rhetoric;  he  knew  no 
Latin;  his  pedigree  led  back,  with 
amazing  suddenness,  to  the  bogs  of 
Ireland;  he  was  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a 
land  owner,  and  his  war  record — well, 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  to-day. 

But  there  were  assets  to  the  young 
man*s  credit.  He  had  brains  in  the 
first  place — cool,  steady  brains  that 
emotion  could  not  shake.  In  the  bitter 
post-bellum  debates,  every  man  that 
had  a  part  in  the  war — and  this  meant 
nearly  every  Marylander  —  exhibited 
prejudice  that  came  near  being  insanity. 
Gorman  had  no  prejudices.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  contest  he  had 
gone  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  asked  for 


advice.  **  Follow  your  State,"  said 
Davis,  and  Gorman  had  followed  it  into 
the  Union  camp.  Now  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat— a  calm,  cool  Democrat  of  a  sort 
scarce  in  Maryland  in  those  days.  Old 
Governor  Hamilton  observed  him  when 
became  to  the  State  capital.  '*  Mark 
my  word,"  said  the  keen  old  war-horse, 
"that  young  man  will  be  famous,  some 
day,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other."  The  democracy,  festering  with 
old  grudges  and  murderous  feuds, 
needed  a  leader  whose  emotions  would 
not  run  away  with  his  judgment.  Gor- 
man slipped  into  the  place  as  naturally 
as  Napoleon  became  consul.  Eight 
years  afterward  he  was  the  recognized 
boss  of  the  State— the  conqueror  of 
Whyte  and  the  dictator  over  all.  He 
is  the  boss  still. 

During  his  second  term  in  the  lower 
House  Gorman  was  elected  speaker, 
and  in  1872  he  became  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 
This  company  was  a  huge  political 
machine  that,  in  its  time,  gobbled  $29,- 
000,000  of  Maryland's  revenue.  A 
strong  man  was  needed  to  run  it  and 
Gorman  was  the  man.  In  1875  he 
transferred  his  activities  to  the  State 
Senate,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in 
1879.  The  next  year,  having,  with  his 
standing  in  Washington  as  capital, 
made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  polit- 
ical pile  in  Maryland,  he  decided  to  use 
his  new-found  power  as  a  means  of 
rounding  out  his  career  in  the  Senate 
wing.  Having  been  page,  messenger 
and  postmaster,  he  would  be  the  Sen- 
ate's secretary .  Senator  William  Pinck- 
ney  Whyte,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
sponsors  in  State  politics,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  to 
succeed  himself.  Gorman  was  told  that 
if  Whyte  supported  him  he  might  have 
the  secretaryship  for  the  asking.  He 
sent  his  friend,  *'  Free"  Rasin,  to  see 
Whyte.  Whyte  said  that  he  had 
promised  his  support  to  another  man . 
Gorman  renewed  his  request.  Rasin 
came  back  with  the  same  answer. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Gorman  calmly. 
'•  if  I  can't  be  secretary,  I'll  be  Sena- 
tor," and  the  next  day  his  candidacy, 
in  opposition  to  Whyte,  was  an- 
nounced. 
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Maryland  has  25,000  illiterate  negroes 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
one  all-embracing  cross-mark  each  elec- 
tion day  opposite  the  nose  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  African  in  the  woodpile  may 
be  perceived.  The  Democrats,  to  con- 
fuse the  hopeless  darkies,  nominated 
**  repudiation  '*  and  **  reconstruction  " 
tickets,  and  these  words  became  con- 
fused in  the  dim  Afro- American  intellect 
with  *  *  Republican . ' '  As  a  result  20,000 
colored  brothers  lost  their  votes.  The 
Democratic  illiterates  lost  their's,  too, 
but  there  were  not  so  many  of  them. 
This  had  been  carefully  worked  out  be- 
forehand. 

With  this  law  on  the  statute  books 
the  Democrats  carried  the  legislature 
easily,  and  early  in  1902  Gorman  was 
once  more  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Herein  he  reached  the  crowning 
of  his  career  as  a  State  boss.  To  sat- 
isfy his  ambition  he  had  changed  the 
organic  law  of  the  State  and  set  at  defi- 
ance the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  No  more  daring  exploit,  for 
merely  personal  gain,  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  American  politics. 

BUILDING   HIS   FENCES 

Again,  last  fall,  Gorman  proved  his 
mastery.  There  was  another  election 
in  Maryland .  The  law  for  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  negro  was  the  issue  and  the 
Republicans  fought  it  doggedly.  But 
G<»rman  was  too  much  for  them.  One 
day,  at  his  home  in  Southern  Maryland, 
and  before  a  country  audience  of  fifty 
men  and  twenty-five  women,  he  made 
a  speech  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States — his  enemy  and  antithe- 
sis in  everjrthing  by  which  men  are 
reckoned.  Had  an  anarchist  made  it 
he  would  have  been  clapped  into 
jail.  **  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  said  Gorman, 
**was  a  friend  of  the  black  race  at 
the  expense  of  the  white  ?  Witness 
his  entertainment  of  Booker  Washing- 
ton. Would  Mary  landers  submit  to 
negro  rule?  (*No!  No!*)  Did  they 
want  Crums  for  postmasters  ?  (*  Down 
with  the  nigger  I ')  Wasn't  this  a  white 
man's  country?*'  (''To  H— 1  with 
Roosevelt!") 
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speech  verbatim  and  the  seed  was  sown. 
The  next  week  Gorman  took  charge  of 
the  campaign  and  the  negro  bugaboo 
was  his  thirteen-inch  gun.  Warfield, 
his  candidate  for  governor,  defeated 
Williams,  the  Republican.  Warfield's 
election  was  merely  an  incident.  It 
was  Gorman  who  won. 

So  much  for  Gorman  as  a  State  boss. 
In  the  parallel  columns  of  his  life 
record  there  is  much  that  is  alike.  In 
his  State  he  has  never  been  a  popular 
idol  like  Calhoun  or  McKinley,  and  at 
Washington  he  has  never  fought  battles 
of  pure  statesmanship,  like  Webster  or 
Monroe.  As  leader  and  as  boss  he  has 
played  the  straight  game  of  politics,  for 
the  red  chips,  the  white  and  the  blue. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  difference 
in  his  method.  The  boss  of  a  State 
must  handle  the  homy-handed,  soulless 
electors  themselves — the  yeomen,  the 
villagers,  the  peasants,  the  serfs — and 
he  must  adjust  his  ways  with  them  to 
their  limited  intelligence  and  sensibility. 
The  leader  of  a  great  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals,  not  with  the  populace, 
but  with  the  elect.  But  there  are  other 
means  of  convincing  men — refined  ways 
and  intellectual  ways.  For  these  Gor- 
man is  peculiar.  He  is  the  supreme 
master  intriguer  in  the  Democratic 
camp  to-day. 

Gorman's  first  important  speech  in 
the  Senate  was  made  against  the  use- 
less expenditure  of  public  money  for 
printing  inane  documents.  A  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  him  saved  the 
government  $250,000  a  year.  Then, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  inter- 
state commerce,  he  aided  in  the  pas- 
sage of  many  bills  for  the  people's 
good,  and  when  Secretary  Whitney's 
plans  for  a  greater  navy  were  launched 
Gorman  was  one  of  the  little  baud  that 
first  gave  help  to  them.  Gorman's 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  as  is  recorded  in  a  biographical 
sketch  approved  by  him,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  utilized  as  a 
**  worker  "  and  would  not  shine  upon 
the  '"^^in  lay  an  error.  The 

no   fame  as  a  spell- 

n,  as  he  is  to-day, 

al  and  convin- 
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cing  public  speakers  in  the  country. 
ONE  OPINION  OF  TARIFF  REFORM 
In  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  two 
successes  of  the  Democrate  in  national 
elections,  Gorman  had  a  heavy  share, 
and  in  these  events  his  own  part  was 
entangled  throughout  with  the  part  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
national  executive  committee  in  1884 
and  guided  the  Democrats  to  their  first, 
and  greatest  victory.  At  that  time 
Cleveland  was  presumably  his  friend 
but  the  differences  that  later  made  a 
breach  between  them  had  already  ap 
peared.  Once,  during  the  campaign, 
Cleveland  summoned  him  to  Albany  tc 
examine  a  tariff  reform  pronounciamen 
»"  which  be  proposed  to  give  to  the  im 


relegate  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
rear."  Cleveland  thus  opposed  and 
assailed,  grew  restless  in  his  mighty 
bulk  and  the  war  between  the  two  grew 
rancorous  and  loud.  Cleveland  broke 
forth  with  a  pbillipic  agdinst  Gorman 
and  Gorman  laid  his  plans  for  tb 


fruitless  coup  of  1892.  Of  this  there 
will  be  more  later.  Its  record,  set 
down  in  full,  might  make  a  handbook 
of  practical  politics  in  itself. 

Gorman  became  leader  of  the  Senate 
Democrats  in  1889,  and  before  long  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  Force  Bill  fight. 
Fundamentally  the  bill  was  a  measure 
designed  to  give  the  Republicans  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  due  in  the 
South.  Senator  Hoar,  the  majority 
captain ,  said  that  there  were  thirty-nine 
Southern  Democrats  in  Congress  whose 
seats  really  belonged  to  Republicans. 
The  Force  Bill  proposed  to  remedy  this 
by  placing  the  control  of  elections  with 
the  National  Government.  On  appli- 
cation of  one  hundred  voters  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  would  supply  sentinels 
to  watch  the  balloting  and  give  evidence 
later,  if  need  be,  before  the  Federal 
courts  or  the  bar  of  the  House. 

KILLING   THE    FORCE    BILL 

Gorman,  as  his  record  in  Maryland 
shows,  was  normally  and  naturally  the 
bitter  enemy  of  such  a  scheme,  and  be- 
sides this  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Therefore  he  entered  the  fight 
with  rare  good  humor,  and  though  bis 
part  in  it  was  not  as  great  as  he  later 
seemed  to  fancy  it  had  been ,  he  rendered 
valiant  service.  It  was  a  war  of  wits 
— of  brains  against  brains.  As  the 
Democrats  saw  it,  their  hope  was  in  de- 
lay. To  the  thirty  votes  they  could 
muster  at  the  first  roU-call  the  Repub- 
licans hadforty-oneagainstthem.  But 
the  bill  had  passed  the  House  six  months 
before,  in  July,  1890,  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  since 
then  the  people  had  had  time  to  think. 
There  came  niutterings  from  the  West 
— from  the  rising  army  of  silverites  and 
the  lesser  theorists  of  the  day.  If  the 
Democrats  could  hold  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate— if  they  could  postpone  the  final 
vote  for  four  weeks,  for  five,  six  or 
seven — there  might  be  a  revulsion  of 
opinion  strong  enough  to  swamp  the  bill 
and  the  Republicans  together. 

Gorman,  as  the  Democratic  leader, 
set  ont  toobtain  this  delay.  He  gained 
days  by  argument,  hours  by  filibuster- 
ing and  minutes  by  quibbling.  He 
lias  in  absolute  command,  as  a  leader 
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must  be  to  wage  such  a  battle.  Capi- 
tol tradition  says  that  he  knew  exactly 
where  every  member  of  the  minority 
might  be  found,  day  and  night.  When 
a  Senator  desired  to  visit  the  Senate 
restaurant  for  a  sandwich  and  a  piece 
of  pie,  the  minority  leader  was  informed 
and  had  first  to  give  his  permission. 

Week  after  week  the  contest  dragged 
along,  until  1890  was  rung  out  and  1891 
was  rung  in.  Through  the  first  few 
days  of  the  New  Year  it  continued, 
fiercely,  hotly  and  bitterly.  And  then, 
slowly  at  the  beginning,  the  tide  turned. 
The  Republican  leaders  proposed  a  rule 
limiting  speeches  to  thirty  minutes. 
They  were  assuming  the  defensive  and 
losing  the  fight. 

The  end  came  quietly,  and  some 
of  the  Republicans  scarcely  knew  it. 
The  silver  Senators  marched  solidly 
into  the  Democratic  camp.  One  day 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  arose  in  his 
place  and  asked  Morgan  to  yield  the 
floor  that  he  might  move  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  reapportioning  representa- 
tion in  Congress  under  the  Eleventh 
Census.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-four,  and 
the  Force  Bill  was  shelved  and  dead. 

Gorman's  Maryland  admirers  gave 
him  a  huge  banquet  in  honor  of  what 
they  thought  was  his  personal  victory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  Force 
Bill  died  an  inevitable  death,  but  that 
Gorman  helped  to  prepare  its  shroud  is" 
unquestioned.  Exploits  like  that  have 
been  his  occupation  and  pastime  all  his 
life.  During  the  memorable  battles 
that  made  his  fame  in  the  Senate  he 
never  shone  half  so  well  as  a  defender 
as  he  did  as  an  opponent.  He  is  not  a 
constructive  genius,  and  no  epoch- 
making  measure  bears  his  name.  He 
has  come  to  his  high  estate  undoing  the 
work  of  other  men — of  the  authors  of 
the  Force  Bill,  of  William  L.  Wilson, 
and  later  (though  he  has  never  made  a 
parade  of  this)  of  W.  J.  Bryan. 

He  made  a  mock  and  a  travesty  of 
the  Wilson  Bill.  He  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  Democrat,  and  if  Cleveland  was 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  nation  certainly  the  Wilson  Bill 
contained  the  essence  of  what  was  then 
democracy.     Gorman  dragged  his  party 


away  from  Cleveland  by  the  heels.  The 
war  over  the  bill  was  one  of  a  thousand 
skirmishes  and  half  a  dozen  pitched 
battles.  In  the  fight  on  coal  Gorman 
fought  for  protection.  His  enemies 
said  that  he  was  *'  close  to  Elkius,  Da- 
vis, Camden  and  that  crowd.*'  In  the 
fight  on  sugar  Gorman  was  against 
Cleveland  again.  The  sugar  investiga- 
tion— a  farce-comedy  with  what  the 
vaudevillans  call  '  *  refined  knockabout 
features  " — left  him  unscathed.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  as  he  himself  said 
many  a  time,  but  throughout  the  battle 
he  wielded  a  Republican  sabre.  It  was 
a  characteristic  attitude.  Throughout 
his  career  he  has  been  playing  politics 
where  and  how  it  has  pleased  him  best, 
regardless  of  persons  or  parties. 

The  Wilson  bill  debate  was  one  of 
heavy  firing.  Allen,  the  spell-binder, 
who  had  made  a  fourteen-hour  speech 
in  1893,  was  one  of  the  chief  orators 
The  income  tax  * '  rider ' '  made  it  a 
double  battle,  and  while  it  lasted  it  was 
warm,  indeed.  In  the  end  Gorman 
had  the  pleasure  of  virtuously  voting 
with  his  party  for  the  emasculated 
measure,  and  Cleveland,  some  time 
later,  had  the  painful  pleasure  of  re- 
fusing to  sign  it  and  of  handing  down 
a  heated  opinion  in  the  case  of  Gor- 
man. 

This  was  in  1894.  Two  years  be- 
fore, the  Marylander  had  gone  to 
Chicago  armed  with  a  scheme  to  blast 
Cleveland  and  bring  about  a  stampede 
for  some  one  else — presumably  hinvself. 
But — well ,  there  arose  the  inevitable  and 
Gorman  went  to  pieces  when  the  battle 
was  joined.  He  was  found  afterward, 
it  is  said,  in  his  hotel,  half  hysterical. 

In  1896 — Bryan.  Gorman  had  fought 
Cleveland's  plan  for  the  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman 
act.  Now  he  subscribed  to  both  the 
national  platforms  of  his  party  and  to 
the  State  platform.  The  first  was 
Bryanistic,  of  course.  The  latter  de- 
clared for  the  gold  standard.  In  1900 
— Bryan  again.  Gorman  was  out  of 
national  politics,  and  heartily  glad  of 
it.  In  1904— but  the  political  history 
of  1904  is  yet  to  be  written.  If  chance 
gives  Gorman  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, this  year  or  in   1908,  he  will  go 
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before  the  people  siinply  as  a  profes- 
sional leader,  cautious,  conservative 
and ' '  safe. "  If  he  is  ever  chosen  Presi- 
dent the  country  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  cot  countenance  an  assault  upon 
vested  or  any  other  "interests."  There 
will  be  no  jingoism  in  the  White  House, 

GORMAN   THE    HAN 

As  statesmen  go,  Gorman  is  not  an 
old  man.  Bom  in  1839,  he  has  seen 
65  years,  but  they  rest  upon  him  lightly. 
His  form  is  still  as  erect  as  ever,  and 
his  shoulders  as  broad.  A  year  ago 
there   were   whisperings   that  he  had 


to  the  amusement  known  at  the  Capitol 
as  "  opening  wine, "and  neither  does  he 
smoke  tobacco  incessantly,  like  some 
of  his  distinguished  colleagues,  nor 
chew  it,  like  certain  eminent  jurists. 
His  family  life  bas  been  ideal. 

Gorman  is  not   approachable,  in    the 
ordinary  sense.     He  does  not  wear  an 
air  of  very  marked  geniality,  and  as  a 
rule,   he  keeps   his  own   counsel   and 
makes  confidants  of  few.    But  his  man- 
ner, at  all  times,  is  suave  and  polite, 
and  he  has  a  fashion  of  calming  enemies 
that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.    Not 
many  men  have  been  treated  to  personal 
■■  merciless  and  bitter  as  those 
ithstood  in  his  time.     It  has 
of  his  fundamental  principles 
othing. 

ad  again  his  chief  henchmen 
ed  upon  him.  Each  time  he 
id  his  opportunity  to  blast 
'h ether  his  qualities  will  serve 
im  still  higher  in  the  republic, 
and  a  host  of  other  men  are 
g  to-day . 
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4E  SQUIRE'S  "SHREWD  MOVE" 

By  GEORGE  S,  WASSON 
With  Dnwinp  by  F.  R.  GRUGER 


rformance  at  a  killing 
ditional  charm  to  these 
isions.  Arriving  early 
of  action  in  his  red  sea- 
Ben  begins  by  issuing 
orders  to  the  women 
chen,  and  unrolling  a 
proceeds  to  clothe  his 
the  customary  robes  of 

gather,  the  bam  door  is 
inges  and  laid  npon  the 
as  an  operating  table, 
sf  children  boost  each 
inding  perches  in  the 
iple  trees.  Before  act- 
pper  is  an  acknowledged  expert,  and     nally  commencing  operations  the  alma- 
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stoop  and  takin'  on  fit  to  raise  the  dead, 
so  *s  folks  down  our  way  all  cariated 
there  was  a  gin'ral  massacree  goin*  on 
for  sure. 

'*Jumpin'  Judas!  thinks  I,  to  bed 
there;  guess  likely  'tis  a  master  ole 
toothache  is  afoul  o'  him  this  time,  and 
resk  it !  Down  stairs  I  give  it  to  her 
on  the  run,  never  stopping  to  fool  with 
haulin'  on  no  pants  nor  nothin*  else 
scursely. 

**  '  My  pig  is  stole!  The  critter's 
gone  clip  and  clean  !'  hekep*  a-screech- 
in'  quick's  ever  I'd  let  him  inside. 
Acted  jes*  same's  ary  crazy  man,  for  all 
the  world  he  did  ;  but,  o'  course,  all  the 
way  I  looked  at  it  was  the  ole  reynuck 
was  tryin*  on  another  one  o'  them 
*  shrewd  moves,'  same's  he  talked  that 
time,  so  I  kind  o'  fetched  a  grin  like,  and 
says  quite  cool  :  '  Sho,  Squire  !'  says 
I.  *  You  don't  tell  me  they've  turned 
to  and  swiped  him  for  ye  ag'n  so  quick  ?' 

*•*  That's  jest  what  they've  been 
doin*  of,*  says  he,  nigh  snivelin'  out- 
right. *  My  soul,'  's  he,  *  'tain't  no 
sich  great  of  a  laughin'  matter,  neither, 
as  I  see.  I  want  you  should  go  straight 
up  and  look  at  the  tracks  them  dod- 
blasted  robbers  left.  'Tis  the  wusst 
case  of  burgelry  ever  you  see,  but  I  mis- 
doubt jest  who  they  be  that  done  it.* 

**  *  Blow  my  shirt.  Squire  !*  says  I, 
laughin*  right  to  his  face.  *  Ef  you 
ain't  a  cute  one,  then  I  wouldn't  say 
90 1  You  cal'late  to  do  it  right  up 
brown  this  time,  don't  ye,  though  ? 
Jest  you  keep  it  up  this  way,  and 
they're  bound  to  b'lieve  ye  !' 

'•'Blieve  me  I'  says  he  all  of  a 
tremble  the  whole  bigness  of  him.  *  Ef 
they  won't,  I'll  be  apt  to  know  the  rea- 
son why  ;  now  that's  true  as  preachin*. 
The  critter's  a  goner,  and  I  cal'late 
to  have  the  law  on  them  tormented 
pirates  'fore  ever  they're  a  day  older  !' 
**  Wall,  wall,  thinks  I  to  myself,  ef 
this  ain't  what  you  might  call  actin' 
of  it  out  nach'll  as  life  then  I  dunno 
nothin'  about  it  I  Thinks  I,  this  'ere 
does  make  out  to  knock  the  tar  clean 
out  of  ary  piece  o'  play-actin'  ever  I 
Struck  yit,  and  no  mistake  !    Lord  Gull ! 


I  had  to  take  and  jest  lay  right  back  in  a 
cheer  there  and  laugh  at  him .  Sich  antics 
I'll  take  affidavy  any  day  you  never  see 
in  all  your, travels  yit.  Seem's  though 
one  spell  I-  like  to  died  a-laughin'  to 
think  how  ter-ble  cunnin'  and  nach'al 
the  blame'  ole  reynuck  was  play  in'  of  it 
this  time,  but  set-fire  you  !  The  wuss 
I  laughed  the  wuss  he  kep'  takin'  on. 
Fin'lly,  soon's  ever  I  got  so  's  to 
speak  ag'in,  I  says:  '-Squire,'  saj'S 
I,  *  ef  only  you  was  to  turn  to  and 
hire  out  for  one  o'  these  play-actors 
you'd  make  double  and  thribble  the 
money  ever  you  made  in  3'our  life  so 
fur,  and  resk  it,'  saj^s  I. 

**  Seems's  though  that  r'iled  him 
wuss'n  ever.  *  What  in  tunkett  is  it 
ails  ye  ?'  he  jest  fairly  screeched.  *  Ye 
pore  half- fool,'  says  he.  *  wisht  you'd 
try  and  talk  some  kind  o'  half-sense, 
anyways  1  Ef  'twas  your  pig  was  took 
in  room  of  bein'  mine,  you  wouldn't  feel 
so  ter'ble  tickled,  now  I'll  bate  high  !' 
he  hollers,  a-jumpin'  round  the  settin'- 
rooni  'most  crazy  wild,  jest  as  nach'all 
as  life,  I  cal'lated,  and  me  all  the  time 
layin'  back  in  the  rockin' -cheer  tryin' 
my  dingdest  to  ketch  my  breath  for 
laughin'  to  see  sich  works.  Bimeby  I 
made  out  to  git  my  wind  once  more. 
*  Godfrey  mighty.  Squire  Windseye,'  's 
I,  *  only  jest  you  take  and  hang  to  it 
this  way,  same's  a  dog  does  to  a  root, 
and  there  ain't  a  livin'  soul  on  the  face 
o'  God's  whole  footstool  but  what  would 
swear  you  was  telling  gospil  truth. 
This  much  I'll  say  for  ye,'  says  I,  '  and 
that  is  when  it  comes  to  actin  out  a 
thing  right  chock  up  to  the  handle  I 
cal'late  you  beat  anything  ever  was 
heard  tell  on  yit,  sence  Adam  was  an 
oakum -boy.' 

**  Wall,  it  'peared  jes'  though  that 
was  a  grain  too  much  for  the  ole  sir 
to  put  up  with.  He  turned  to  and  give 
me  one  grand,  good,  partin'  blessin' 
afore  he  stomped  off  but  from  that  day 
out  he  never  had  the  least  mite  of  use 
for  inc.  I  seldom  ever  see  him  at  all. 
without  it  was  to  town  nieetin',  and 
them  times  he  never 'cl  so  nmch  as  pass 
the  time  o'  day  along  of  me." 
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Directly  opposite  where  the  Reina 
Margherita  had  docked,  across  the 
quay,  lay  the  beautiful,  long,  gray 
Ciita  di  Napoli  ready  to  sail  that 
day,  and  we  could  see  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitaneria  the  emi- 
grants who  were  going  in  her  pouring 
out  of  the  examination  rooms  in  hun- 
dreds and  carrying  their  baggage  aboard . 
All  the  third-class  passengers  among  us 
who  were  going  by  the  Veloce  I^ine 
were  quickly  herded  together  and 
rushed  away  and  put  through  the  pro- 
cess. Asour  steamer,  Wx^  Princess  Irene, 
did  not  sail  vet  for  two  davs,  we  were 
left  to  wait,  while  all  the  Veloce  bag- 
gage was  passed  through  the  custom- 
house, and  then  all  the  first-class  lug- 
gage from  the  Reina  Margherita,  as 
there  is  a  city  customs  duty  in  Naples, 
in  addition  to  the  national  one,  and 
baggage  is  looked  at  very  carefully  for 
**  comestibles  *  *  or  anything  that  can 
be  eaten  or  converted  into  foodstuffs. 

We  had  had  no  breakfast,  we  had 
had  exceedingly  little  sleep,  the  air  out- 
side the  bay  had  been  chilling,  and  now 
we  were  left  huddled  in  the  dust  under 
that  broiling  sun  till  it  was  somebody's 
pleasure  to  move  us.  A  high  iron  fence, 
topped  with  spear  pickets,  prevented 
our  getting  out,  and  if  we  tried  to 
go  through  the  doorway  into  the  Cap- 
itaneria there  were  policemen  to  push 
us  back.  Despite  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Capitaneria  concerning  any  Neapolitans 
being  allowed  in  among  third-class  pas- 
sengers not  yet  admitted  to  the  port  or 
among  those  passed  for  embarkation, 
peddlers,  water-sellers,  beggars  and 
mendicant  friars  began  to  filter  through 
the  Capitaneria  and  over  the  fence  until 
(even  if  we  were  oppressed  with  weari- 
ness, heat,  dust  and  hunger)  we  at  least 
had  diversion  and  could  buy  warm 
water  with  a  dash  of  licorice  in  it. 

The  begging  friars  were  nearly  all 
Franciscans,  and  moved  about  the  vari- 
ous inclosures  among  the  thousands  of 
emigrants  telling  them  that  they  could 
best  ward  off  the  fearful  dangers  of  the 
voyage  and  of  the  new,  wild  land 
America,  by  purchasing  a  prayer-card. 
They  got  many  lire  in  this  way. 

Soon  after  they  had  gone  an  old  man 
with  a  swarm  of  young  clerks  appeared 


and,  calling  the  roll  of  the  party,  issued 
tickets  which  were  good  while  we  were 
held  in  Naples  for  daily  rations,  at  the 
North  German  Lloyd's  contract  restau- 
rant, the  Trattoria  Re t i filer o,  in  via 
Lanzieri.  It  was  a  long,  tedious  pro- 
cess, involving  much  argument  and 
searching  for  passports  and  tickets. 

When  the  old  man  was  finished  he 
and  his  henchmen  marshaled  the  crowd, 
divided  it  off  into  groups  amid  a  wild 
uproar,  and  each  group  of  thirty  or  forty 
followed  one  of  the  young  clerks  into 
the  Capitaneria,  where  they  were  led  be- 
fore the  city  customs  officials  who  ran- 
sacked their  baggai»:efor  *  *  comestibles." 

A  few  times  before  I  had  seen  evi- 
dences of  this  fear  among  others  of  our 
party  and  I  soon  realized  that  what 
makes  the  emigrant  so  meek  in  the  face 
of  outrageous  brutalities,  so  open  to  the 
wiles  of  sharpers,  so  thoroughly  discon- 
certed and  bewildered  in  the  face  of  an 
examination  is  his  terrible  dread  of  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  America.  He 
would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  off  a 
hand  as  doing  anything  that  '  *  would 
get  him  into  trouble." 

Outside  of  the  iron  fence  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Capitaneria,  our  group, 
largely  made  up  of  our  party,  straggled 
along  under  the  weight  of  their  baggage 
following  the  young  clerk  who  piloted 
us  along  the  Marina,  with  its  turmoil  of 
commerce,  and  soon  we  turned  into  the 
Vico  di  via  Porta.  Threading  our  way 
through  the  narrow  street,  jammed  with 
all  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  A  lb  ergo  del  la  Rosa  or 
Rose  Hotel  in  the  Lanzieri. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  houses  whose 
great  source  of  income  is  the  housing 
of  emigrants  at  fixed  rates  of  from  one 
to  two  lire  per  night.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  shops,  around  the  en- 
trance were  gathered  carts  loaded  with 
all  sorts  of  wares  from  vegetables  to 
trumpery,  combs,  mirrors,  soaps,  bag- 
gage straps,  in  fact  all  of  the  things 
which  the  poor  emigrant  could  be  led 
to  fancy  he  wanted  for  the  voyage. 

The  host,  a  short,  unshaven,  bibulous 
looking  person,  appeared  and  we  were 
conducted  to  the  second  and  third 
floors  and  allowed  to  sort  ourselves  out 
into  three  large  rooms,  filled  with  single 


"  How  ?"  said  I.  matters  I  turued  aim  "  the  sign  oi  the 

Thief  Number  Two  was  staring  thumb,"*  a  signal  of  the  free  masoniy 
around  at  the  buildings  to  give  Thief  of  thieves  which  I  had  picked  up  long 
Number  One  full  chance  with  me,  before  in  the  Italian  quarter  in  New 
This  worthy  made  a  quick  sign  of  play-  York  and  at  it  the  words  died  on  his 
ing  cards.  I  saw  the  car  I  wanted  our  lips.  The  other  man  caught  it  too  and 
people  to  take  coming  and  so  to  end  his  eyes  got  very  wide  with  surprise, 
•  Note — The  sign  of  the  thumb  is  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand  hy  turning  the  whole 
hand  palm  up,  fingers  half  closed  and  thumb  out.  It  is  a  very  general  sign  of  suspicion  of 
a  third  party  or  of  confidence  between  two. 
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They  had  told  her  to  go  back,  that  she 
could  not  go  on  a  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer,  but  must  go  by  a  certain  line 
when  they  sent  for  her.  While  I  was 
talking  to  her  the  thief  came  over, 
having  heard  the  boy  who  had  reported 
the  case  to  me  telling  Antonio  about  it, 
and  he  assured  the  woman  that  if  she 
had  come  twenty -four  hours  sooner  he 
would  have  sent  her  over  on  the  Prin- 
cess Irene  for  one  hundred  lire. 

I  drew  him  into  talk  about  the  under- 
ground system  for  diseased  emigrants 
and  he  said  that  there  were  doctors  in 
Naples  who  could  so  relieve  trachoma 
in  forty-eight  hours  that  if  the  emi- 
grant kept  up  the  treatment  he  or  she 
could  get  by  the  doctors  at  New  York 
or  Boston.  The  eyes  would  be  worse 
after  the  treatment  was  stopped  than  be- 
fore, and  if  the  treatment  was  continued 
too  long  it  would  cause  blindness. 
Those  emigrants  who  could  not  be  doc- 
tored temporarily  were  sent  through. 

'*  How  sent  through  ?*' 

For  answer  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  "Oh,  pay  some  money  to  some 
people.**  Always  that  evasive,  baffling 
answer. 

However,  having  heard  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Messina,  on  the  steamer,  in  the 
city  of  Naples  and  now  seeing  such  pal- 
pable signs  of  it  right  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Capitaneria,  I  began  for  the  first 
time  to  believe  what  I  could  scarce 
credit  before,  that  the  *'gold  paved 
avenue"  into  mv  l)eautiful,  healthv 
home  country,  for  the  loathsomely  and 
contagiously  diseased  did  exist. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  move  on ,  and 
we  entered  the  great  north  pen  in  the 
Capitaneria  where  emigrants  with  their 
passports  out  were  standing  in  a 
solid  mass  held  back  by  police,  who 
peeled  off  the  front  row  from  right 
to  left  then  back  again. 

We  were  examined,  eyelids  turned 
up  for  trachoma,  heads  rubbed  over  for 
favus,  any  defective  looking  parts  of 
the  body  touched  for  hidden  disease, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  man,  woman 
or  child  would  be  told  to  stand  aside 
for  further  examination  and  a  wail 
would  go  up  from  the  group  to  which 
that  one  belonged. 

I  saw  one  old  man  who  had   taken 


his  wife  and  widowed  daughter  with  her 
two  children,  sold  all  his  little  property 
and  was  starting  for  America  to  open 
up  a  little  business  of  some  sort,  pulled 
out  of  the  line,  examined  for  some 
spinal  trouble  and  turned  down.  The 
family  could  not  go  without  him,  so 
they  were  all  turned  back.  Last 
year  we  turned  back  over  20,000, 
including  dependent  relatives,  at  our 
ports  and  borders,  even  after  they  had 
voyaged  here.  They  should  never  have 
been  alloived  to  leave  home.  That  is 
where  our  system  is  wrong.  The  emi- 
grant should  not  be  selected  at  the  port 
of  arrival,  nor  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, but  by  a  small  visiting  itinerant 
board  that  should  come  to  him  in  his 
home  comnnniity.  We  would  thus  get 
none  of  tlie  bad  and  lose  none  of  the 
good  and  a  hundred  outrages  would  be 
avoided . 

When  we  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
police  official  who  inspects  all  passports, 
I  made  our  presence  known  to  Mr.  St. 
I^ger  and  after  a  word  from  him  to  the 
official  we  were  passed  to  where  the 
police  were  taking  weapons  from  sus- 
pected bad  men  and  out  into  the  en- 
closure where  our  baggage  was. 

ITndera  pretext  I  got  the  party  halted, 
re-entered  the  building,  followed  by  the 
perplexed  St.  Leger  and  when  inside 
where  the  thieves  could  not  see  I  un- 
folded the  plot  I  had  discovered. 

In  a  word,  before  sailing  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  * '  capo  ' '  and  two 
others  in  the  hands  of  detectives. 

We  found  sixty -eight  other  pieces  of 
baggage  with  the  fraudulent  labels  on 
in  the  inclosure.  They  could  be  told 
by  a  slight  imperfection  in  the  red  la- 
bels. The  yellow  counterfeits  of  the 
United  States  seals  were  perfect. 

At  last  we  were  free  to  go  aboard. 
We  staggered  up  the  ]^lank  forward 
through  an  alleyway,  receiving,  as  we 
passed  the  store-room  door,  a  blanket 
of  half  jute,  half  wool,  wrapped  around 
a  tin  plate,  spoon  and  drinking-cup. 
The  women  were  in  one  place  and  the 
men  in  another  and  soon  we  were  all 
settled  on  the  great  steamer  in  which  we 
were  to  dwell  twelve  eventful  daj^s  on 
our  way  to  the  land  of  the  heart's 
desire. 


Note.— This  concludes  the  first  i>ortiofi  of  Mr,  Brandenburg* s  narrative.     The  second  jmrt 
^ns  with  the  voyage  eastward  in  the  steerage  in  the  May  number.— Tan  KniTORS. 


THE    WEAKLING 


Bv  KENNETT  HARRIS 


With  a  drawing  by  R.  FARRINGTON  ELWELL 


THE  Weakling  shot  upward  and 
outward  from  the  arched  back  of 
the  broncho,  his  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended, and  fell  neatly  into  a  clump  of 
the  prickly  pear  that  struggled  with  the 
short,  curly  buflfalo  grass  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sun-baked  soil.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  more  successfully,  and 
the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Cir- 
cle Bar  T  boys,  who  had  been  waiting 
expectantly,  was  clearly  manifested  by 
their  applauding  whoops.  As  for  the 
broncho,  he  made  a  few  more  spectacu- 
lar bucks  and  then,  seeming  to  realize 
that  he  was  expending  time  and  effort 
unnecessarily,  stopped,  and  after  look- 
ing around  with  an  indiflferent  expres- 
sion at  the  yelling  group  near  the  cor- 
ral, fell  to  grazing. 

The  Weakling  arose  slowly,  his  face 
scarlet  with  shame,  and  limping  over  to 
where  his  hat  had  fallen,  picked  it  up 
and  then  proceeded  to  pull  the  cactus 
spines  from  his  small,  sunburned  hands. 
He  was  a  slightly  built,  smooth-faced 
youth,  apparently  not  more  than  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  old,  with  an  effem- 
inate cast  of  features,  large,  innocent 
blue  eyes  and  fine,  curly,  yellow  hair, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  brawny,  rug- 
ged men  of  the  group  making  merry 
over  his  discomfiture. 

One  of  this  group  now  arose  from  his 
squatting  posture  by  the  corral  poles 
and  striding  clumsily  in  his  stiff  calf- 
skin chaparejos  over  to  the  broncho, 
caught  him  by  the  bridle  and  led  him 
back. 

**  Goto  him  agin.  Kid,**  he  said  with 
a  grin.  **  Don't  yuh  let  the  little 
bald-faced  sun-of-a-gun  bluff  you. 
Climb  up,  and  I'll  hold  him  fer  yuh  till 
you're  ready  to  start.  Hold  on,  and 
1*11  tighten  them  cinches." 

He  winked  aside  to  the  others,  and 
flinging  the  stirrup  over  the  saddle, 
unfastened  the  cinch  straps  and,  with 
his  foot  pressed  against  the  broncho's 


ribs,  wrenched  them  up  until  the  ani- 
mal groaned  again . 

'*  Grunt,  dern  yuh  !"  said  this  helpful 
person.  "See  him  swell  up  like  a 
pizened  coyote.  There,  that  saddle's 
goin'  to  stay  till  hell  freezes  !  Now  git 
on  him.  Kid,  an'  rickollect  as  long  as 
yuh  look  straight  atween  his  ears  he 
can't  throw  you." 

The  Weakling  looked  at  the  nervous, 
tense,  snorting  beast,  at  his  vicious  Ro- 
man nose  and  the  ominous  half-circle 
of  white  in  his  eye,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him. 

**  Ketch  hold  of  his  foot  an'  swing 
him  up,  Lou,"  called  one  of  the  inter- 
ested spectators.  **  That  ain't  no  way 
to  help  a  lady.** 

**Lead  him  up  to  a  stump,**  sug- 
gested another  with  a  gruff  giggle. 

**  Yuh  want  ter  jerk  oflF  that  saddle 
an*  put  a  side-saddle  on,  then  mebbe 
she  c'n  ride  him,"  said  a  third.  **  She 
ain*t  used  ter  ridin'  astraddle,  that's  the 
trouble." 

The  Weakling,  who  had  been  look- 
ing white,  flushed  rosily  at  this  and, 
setting  his  teeth,  grasped  the  saddle 
horn  and  swung  himself  lightly  to  his 
seat.  At  the  same  instant  Lou  Schel- 
lenger,  his  kind  assistant,  pulled  off  his 
hat  and,  swinging  it  around  his  head, 
struck  the  broncho  on  the  flank  and 
emitted  a  joyous  whoop.  The  broncho 
bounded  upward,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
he  and  his  rider  were  a  confused  blurr 
in  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust.  Then  they 
separated,  and  again  the  Weakling 
made  a  brief  spread-eagle  flight  and 
came  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Ai^ain  the  yelling  chorus  arose,  but 
this  time  the  prostrate  youth  did  not 
immediately  struj^gle  to  his  feet.  Schel- 
lenger,  still  lauj^liing,  went  over  to 
where  he  lay  to  help  him  up,  and  saw 
that  his  big  blue  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

**  Y'  hurt,  pardner  ?**  he  asked  as  the 
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Weakling  slowly  and  painfully  got  up. 

"You  try  it  yourself  and  see  if  it 
don't  hurt,'*  said  the  Weakling  angrily 
and  with  a  half  sob.  *'  I'm  not  going 
to  try  to  ride  him  any  more.  I  want 
my  own  horse.'* 

**He  wants  his  own  horse,"  said 
Schellinger  turning  to  the  others  with 
mock  gravity .  *  *  He  shore  ought  ter  have 
it  if  he  wants  it.  Any  o'  you  waddies 
seen  anythin'  o*  the  Kid's  horse  ?  It's 
a  pinto,  white  mane  an'  tail,  foaled  out 
o'  inch  board  an'  set  on  rockers.  No 
brand  and  no  earmarks.  Pete,  you  git 
on  the  little  roan  an'  see  if  you  can't 
round  it  up." 

**  Ther's  a  saw-horse  out  ther  by  ther 
shed,  Kid,"  said  Pete  Grigsby,  a  dark, 
wiry  little  puncher  from  the  Little 
Missouri  country.  **You  might  try 
that-*-on'y  it  hain't  been  rode  for  some 
time  an'  it  might  act  up." 

There  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  laugh- 
ter at  this  witticism,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  soft  thud  of  hoofs  on  the 
turf.  A  broad-shouldered,  keen-eyed 
man  of  thirty-two  or  thereabout,  riding 
a  nervous,  half-broken  buckskin  pony, 
approached  the  group  at  an  easy  canter. 
As  he  neared  the  corral  the  horse  shied 
at  a  hide  that  had  been  flung  over  the 
poles  to  dry,  with  a  suddenness  that 
would  have  unseated  a  less  accom- 
plished rider,  but  this  Centaur's  body 
swayed  with  a  graceful  adaptation  to 
the  unexpected  motion,  and  at  a  turn 
of  his  supple  wrist  and  a  touch  of  the 
big-roweled  spur  the  pony  went  back 
with  a  bound  to  his  course. 

'•What  y'doin'  with  ther  kid?"  de- 
manded the  new  arrival  as  he  dis- 
mounted .  *  *  Try  in '  ter  kill  him  ?  Why 
don't  y*  quit  hazin'  him  around  ?  01' 
King-Pin  ain't  no  horse  ferhim  ter  ride. " 

He  spoke  in  a  good-natured  tone  of 
remonstrance,  but  it  seemed  to  annoy 
the  Little  Missouri  man. 

**  Sa-ay,  Clint  Bronson,"  he  drawled, 
twisting  an  end  of  his  slight  black 
moustache,  **  nobody  didn't  sell  you 
any  chips  in  this  game,  did  they?" 

**No,"  laughed  Bronson,  **I  don't 
know  as  they  did,  but  y'  see  I'm  a-run- 
nin'  it  myself.  I'm  no  tin  horn  sport 
though.  Anybody  that  wants  to  come 
in  is  shore  welcome." 


The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
Grigsby,  with  a  venomous  glare  and 
Bronson  with  the  same  good-natured 
smile. 

On  the  instant  Lou  Schellenger 
thrust  his  huge  bulk  in  between  the 
two  and  pushed  the  Little  Missouri  man 
back.  "Don't  you  monkey  with  the 
buzz  saw,  pardner,"  he  said.  "  If  you're 
cur 'us  about  it,  I  c*n  show  vou  bovs 
'at's  lost  their  fingers  feelin'  Clint's 
edge." 

Grigsby *s  fierce  glare  wavered,  and 
he  turned  away  with  a  short  laugh.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Clint  Bronson  had  been, 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  sheriff's 
oflSce  three  years  before,  appositely 
called  "The  Coroner's  Joy,"  and  was 
known  from  the  Platte  to  the  Powder 
river  as  a  person  to  be  stirred  with  a 
long  pole  if  at  all. 

**Now,"  said  Bronson,  calmly  and 
with  a  benevolent  smile  as  he  turned  to 
the  Weakling,  "what  have  they  been 
a-doin'  to  yuh.  Kid?" 

"Pete  took  my  horse, — "  began  the 
Weakling. 

"  You  lie,  you  mangy  little  short- 
horn," shouted  the  Little  Missouri 
man  fiercely. 

There  was  a  general  backward  move- 
ment in  anticipation  of  trouble,  Bron- 
son alone  maintaining  his  ground, 
keenly  observant  of  the  Weakling  and 
Grigsby.  The  smile  left  his  face  as  he 
saw  that  the  boy  made  no  attempt  to 
resent  the  insult,  but  stood,  pale  and 
trembling,  a  picture  of  helpless  misery 
and  fear.  The  Little  Missouri  man's 
expression  also  changed  from  one  of 
blind  rage  to  sneering  malignity.  He 
took  a  step  toward  the  Weakling  with 
upraised  hand,  and  as  he  did  so,  the 
boy  retreated  and  turned  an  appealing 
look  of  his  now  tearful  blue  eyes  to 
Bronson.  That  look  caused  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  feeling  of  the 
former  sheriff  and  present  foreman  of 
the  Cirle  Bar  T  outfit.  A  moment  be- 
fore he  had  felt  nothing  but  amazed 
disgust.  Now  he  was  possessed  of  an 
infinite  pity  for  the  boy  and  a  feeling  of 
anger  toward  the  aggressor  such  as  had 
rarely  moved  him.  Before  the  threatened 
blow  could  fall,  he  grasped  Grigsby 's 
wrist  and  held  it  in  a  grip  of  steel  from 
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which  the  man  from  the  Little  Missouri 
Country  writhed  in  vain  to  escape. 

**  Stand  still,"  commanded  Bronson, 
giving  the  wrist  a  sharp  turn.  He  still 
spoke  evenly  and  without  raising  his 
voice,  and  his  mouth  was  again  smiling. 
There  was  a  glitter  in  his  gray  eyes, 
however,  that  was  sufficiently  menacing. 
•  **  You*ve  raised  more  or  less  trouble 
ever  since  you  struck  the  ranch,"  he 
continued.  **Now  you  hop  on  your 
cayuse  an'  light  out.  If  I  run  across 
yuh  anywheres  South  of  the  Chakadee 
Wakpa,  1*11  pump  yuh  so  full  o'  lead 
it'll  take  a  yoke  o*  steers  to  snake  yuh 
over  ter  soft  diggin*.  You're  saddled 
up.     Now  git!*' 

He  released  his  captive  as  he  spoke, 
and  Pete  Grigsby,  after  an  irresolute 
instant,  turned  and,  walking  slowly  to 
where  liis  horse  stood,  threw  the  bridle 
over  its  head  and  vaulted  into  the  sad- 
dle. 

**  I'll  see  you  later,  Clint  Bronson," 
he  called,  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

**  Don't  let  me  see  you  first,"  an- 
swered Bronson. 

The  Circle  Bar  T  bo3rs  laughed  and 
Grigsby  shook  his  fist  at  them.  Then 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode  off. 
Lou  Schellenger  caught  Bronson  by  the 
arm.  *' Watch  out,"  he  said,  **I 
b'lieve  the  son-of-a-gun  will  shoot 
yet." 

**  He  won't, "  said  Bronson,  with  con- 
viction. **  He's  no  left-handed  shooter 
an'  his  right  ain't  in  workin'  order. 
Now,  Lou,  if  yuh'd  just  as  soon,  take 
Bert  an*  Wes  an'  work  up  along  Beaver 
to  Pass  Creek,  you'll  find  a  bunch  o' 
Y7  cows  in  some  o'  them  coolies  south 
o*  the  butte,  but  drive  everything  you 
find  till  you  hit  the  wagon.  I've  got 
to  push  on  to  Blueblanket  after  dinner 
but  I'll  be  back  here  to-night  an'  ketch 
up  with  you  afore  yuh  git  to  Box  El- 
der." 

''Shall  we  take  the  Kid  along?" 
asked  Schellenger. 

**  No  ;  I'll  have  him  take  care  o'  the 
ranch."  He  mounted  the  buckskin  as 
he  spoke  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  stable.  Schellenger  and  the 
other  two  men  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Weakling  and  started  for  their 
horses.     As  they  went  the  boy  heard 


Wes  Taylor  say:  ''Didn't  that  beat 
H —  ?' '  and  Bert  Quigley  answered,  *  *  It 
shore  did." 

"I'd  a-let  Pete  knock  the  hay  out  of 
him,  if  it  had  been  me,"  continued 
Wes.  **  Clint  acted  like  he  was  plum 
locoed." 

The  Weakling  heard  no  more.  He 
watched  them  mount.  Schellenger 
taking  the  unlucky  Roman-nosed  King- 
Pin,  who  now  seemed  to  buck  in  a 
purely  perfunctory  manner,  and  then 
his  eyes  followed  them  as  they  rode 
away.  He  walked  over  to  the  corral 
and  sat  down  in  its  barred  shade,  and 
then  suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  broke  into  a  fit  of  sobbing 
that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 

He  controlled  this  outburst  of  emo- 
tion at  the  slam  of  the  stable  door  and 
watched  Bronson  as  he  went  over  to 
the  ranch-house,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  disappeared  within.  Then 
he  gave  himself  up  to  thoughts  of  the 
miserable  week  that  had  passed  since 
he  came  to  the  Circle  Bar  T  and  asked 
its  foreman  for  a  job.  Bronson  had 
eyed  him  half-con temptuously,  half- 
humorously,  and  had  then  questioned 
him  briefly  as  to  his  qualifications. 
These  questions  the  Weakling  had 
evaded  as  far  as  possible,  but  he  had 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  was 
from  Chicago  and  not  strong,  and  that 
his  parents  had  consented  to  his  seeing 
the  West  in  the  fond  hope  that  '  *  rough- 
ing it "  would  make  a  man  of  him.  He 
had  strayed  to  Cheyenne  and  thence  up 
to  Fort  Laramie,  and  had  left  Laramie 
with  an  antiquated  plug,  a  Collin's  sad- 
dle, and  ten  dollars  to  meet  what  for- 
tune might  send  him  between  that  out- 
post of  civilization  and  the  Hills. 

"Well,"  Bronson  had  said,  "shove 
your  war  sack  under  that  bunk  an*  put 
up  your  horse.     I'll  give  you  a  show." 

Bronson  had  given  him  the  show, 
treating  him  with  a  rough  kindness  that 
had  won  his  unbounded  gratitude.  But 
the  others  !  They  had  subjected  him 
to  every  torment  that  their  ingenuity 
could  devise.  He  was  a  tenderfoot 
and  fair  game  in  any  case,  but  when 
they  discovered  his  timidity  they  had 
set  themselves  with  gleeful  abandon 
to  the  task  of  making  his  life  a  misery 
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to  him.  But  with  all,  the  Weakling 
knew  that  he  might  have  gained  their 
liking  and  won  their  respect  but  for 
that  unavenged  insult.  At  the  remem- 
brance of  that  terrible  humiliation  he 
covered  his  hot  face  with  his  hands 
again. 

•  Presently  he  got  up  and  went  to  the 
ranch-house .  Bronson  was  sitting  tilted 
back  in  a  rawhide  upholstered  chair 
with  his  feet  on  his  little  desk,  frown- 
ing at  a  brand  register  that  he  held  open 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  up  with  a  smile 
as  the  Weakling  entered.  '  *  Hello,  Kid, ' ' 
he  said  cheerfully. 

The  Weakling  stood  before  him  as  if 
about  to  speak,  the  color  that  came  and 
went  so  readily  mounting  to  his  face. 
Bronson's  keen  eyes  noted  this  sign  of 
confusion.  They  also  took  note  of  the 
plump  outline  of  the  Weakling's  figure 
and  of  the  curling  crop  of  yellow  hair 
that  a  shaft  of  sunlight  struck  and 
turned  to  shining  gold.  Then  he  said  : 
**Well?'' 

*  *  I — I  wanted —  It  was  mighty  good 
of  you,  Mr.  Bronson,  to  take  my  part," 
stammered  the  boy. 

*  *  My  name's  Clint  Bronson,  * '  said  the 
foreman  of  the  Circle  Bar  T.  '*  There 
ain't  no  mister  to  it  o*  week  da)rs.  But 
that's  all  right.  Can  you  cook  ?  Well, 
Hank's  gone  with  the  mess  wagon,  an' 
yuh  might  as  well  hustle  up  somethin' 
to  bite  on." 

He  resumed  his  inspection  of  the 
brand  book  and  the  Weakling,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  busied  himself  with  the 
preparation  of  the  meal.  Presently  the 
fine  aroma  of  boiling  coffee  pervaded 
the  bunk  room,  and  Bronson,  who  had 
been  gazing  steadily  for  ten  minutes  at 
the  same  page  of  cabalistic  marks,  threw 
the  register  aside,  and  shaking  some 
tobacco  into  a  brown  paper  rolled  and  lit 
a  cigarette  and,  smoking  it  thoughtful- 
ly, watched  the  Weakling  as  he  moved 
briskly  around  in  the  next  room. 

The  meal,  that  was  presently  ready, 
passed  in  an  embarrassed  silence  for  the 
most  part,  the  two  eyeing  each  other 
furtively  from  time  to  time,  and  neither 
eating  much.  When  it  was  concluded 
Bronson  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
rolled  another  cigarette,  and  the  Weak- 


ling began  to  pile  the  dishes  into  a  pan. 

**  See  here,"  said  Bronson  suddenly 
throwing  away  his  cigarette,  *'  I  don*t 
want  yuh  ter  stack  me  up  wrong." 

The  Weakling  started  and  let  a  plate 
fall. 

**  There's  things  a  whole  man  c'n 
do,"  continued  Bronson,  **  an'  there's 
things  he  can't  do.  I  don't  b'lieve  in 
rubbin'  it  into  a  tenderfoot  too  hard, 
but  a  tenderfoot  c'n  be  a  man.  If  he 
gits  onto  a  bad  horse  he  c'n  stick  till 
his  back  teeth  jars  loose  an'  not  scare 
an*  loose  all  holts.  He  kin  /r^  ter  stay. 
I  seen  you  flop  off  o'  King- Pin  like  a 
sack  o'  flour.  Then  a  tenderfoot  don't 
need  to  take  no  lie  from  nobody  even 
if  he's  little  an'  hain't  as  stout  as  he 
might  be— not  if  he's  packin'  a  gun. 
What  wus  y'  doin*  with  that  sUver 
plated  twenty-two  bug  destroyer  at 
your  hip?" 

The  Weakling  hung  his  head. 

*  *  What  kind  of  a  rooster  would  I 
think  yuh  was  ter  swaller  that  sort 
o'  talk!  An'  then  go  off  an'  bawl 
like  a  yearling  ?  D'yuh  reckon  I'd 
a-chipped  in?  Not  much.  I'd  a-let 
Pete  boot  yuh  from  hell  to  breakfast, 
an'  then  some.  Yes,  sir.  I'd  booted 
yuh  myself ' ' 

The  Weakling  looked  at  him  almost 
defiantly,  rage  and  mortification  strug- 
gling in  his  face.  The  foreman  of  the 
Circle  Bar  T  laughed. 

**  Don't  feel  bad  about  it,"  he  said. 
**  X  ain't  a-goin'  to  boot  yuh — not  by  a 
jugful.     D'  yuh  know  why  ?" 

The  Weakling's  eyes  fell  and  he  shook 
his  head  sullenly. 

**  D'  yuh  know  why?" 

*'N-no." 

**  Because,"  said  the  foreman  of  the 
Circle  Bar  T,  **  because  yuh  are  a 
woman." 

The  Weakling  uttered  a  cry  of  an- 
guish and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
From  where  he  sat  Bronson  could  see 
the  small  hands  clench  and  unclench 
themselves  nervously. 

**  I've  been  a-studyin'  what  ter  do," 
continued  the  foreman  in  a  softened 
voice,  **an'  the  way  I  figger  it  you 
can't  stay  here.  I  hain't  a-goin'  ter 
pester  yuh  ter  tell  me  any  thin'  now  but 
you  c'n  bet  on  it  'at  I'm  your  friend 
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an'  whatever's  the  trouble  I'll  shore 
stand  by  yuh." 

A  strangled  souad  came  from  the 
window. 

"An'  so  you  c'n  jest  study  on  it 
yourself.  I'ma-goin'  ter  Blue  Blanket 
now  an'  wheu  I  come  back  we  c'n  have 
a  pow-wow.  You  jest  rest  easy.  No- 
body ain't  a-goln'  ter  make  trouble  f^ 
ynh — not  while  I'm  around,  you  bet 
your  life — au'  if  you  hain't  well  fixed, 
I  c'o  stake  yuh." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  picked 
his  hat  from  the  floor.  On  his  way  to 
the  door,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Weakling's  shoulder  ever  so  lightly. 
"Take  care  o'  yuhself,"  he  said, 
kindly.     ■'  So  long  !" 

He  went  out  to  the  stable,  saddled 

the  buckskin  and  galloped  off  without 

once  turning  his  head  to  look  back  at 
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ing, he  found  it  occupied  by  only  one 
horse.  The  Weakling's  antiquated 
plug  was  no  longer  there  and  his  saddle 
had  disappeared.  Bronson  strode  hur- 
ridly  to  the  ranch  house,  kicked  open 
the  door  and  looked  around.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  kitchen,  nobody  in 
the  bnnk  room.  He  called  out  but  no 
one  answered.  The  loud  ticking  of  the 
nickel  alarm  clock  alone  broke  the 
stillness.  He  stooped  and  looked  under 
a  bunk.  'The  space  that  had  held  the 
Weakling's  saddle  bags  was  empty. 

There  was  no  question  about  the 
matter.  The  Weakling  had  left  the 
Circle  Bar  T. 

The  foreman  of  the  Circle  Bar  T  did 
not  overtake  the  outfit  at  Box  Klder; 
in  fact  te  was  not  seen  by  the  round- 
up for  some  weeks.  In  the  meantime 
Lou  Schellenger  received  a  letter  from 
lated  at  Fort  Laramie,  contaii 


some  briet  directions  about  the  work 
and  explaining  that  he  had  some  busi- 
ness at  Cheyenne.  "  The  Kid  jumped 
the  ranch,"  the  letter  concluded.  "I 
guess  that  he  has  taken  the  back 
trail." 

■'  What'n  blazes  has  the  Kid  got  to 
do  with  it  ?' '  asked  Schellenger  won- 
deringly,  "  D'  yuh  reckon  he  took  any 
of  the  broncs  with  him  ?  If  he  did, 
God  pity  him,  for  Clint  Bronson 
won't." 

Wes  Taylor  laughed.  "  He  hain't 
that  kind  of  a  hairpin  edzackly,"  here- 
marked.  "  I've  got  a  tintype  o'  that 
skim  milk  runt  rustUn'  stock.  No, 
Clint's  jest  plumb  stuck  on  him,  the 
way  I've  got  it  stacked  up.  I've  seen 
him  foUerin'  that  Kid  around  with  his 
eyes  time  an'  agin,  like  he  was  his 
sweetheart.  I  allow  he'll  bring  him 
back  an'  raise  him  a  pet." 

"I  wonder — "  began  Schellenger. 
He  stopped  short  and  began  to  whistle 
thoughtfully. 

When  Bronson  returned  he  said  that 
he  had  been  to  Chicago.  He  seemed 
worn  and  dispirited,  "as  if,"  Schellen- 
ger said,  "  he  had  been  wrung  out  an' 
drawed  through  a  knot  hole."  He  only 
brightened  up  when  the  time  for  the 
fall  beef  shipment  arrived.  Then  he 
went  to  Chicago  again,  and  again 
stopped  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time. 
He  did  not  seem  much  benefited  by  the 
change  and  Schellenger  regarded  him 
with  much  solicitude. 

"I  sh'd  think  little  old  Cheyenne 
would  give  yuh  all  the  action  yuh 
wanted  Per  your  money,  Clint,"  he  ob- 
served at  one  time.  "Yuh  never  was 
much  on  the  ran-dan,  though.  I  don't 
sabe  this  Chicago  streak. " 

"  It's  a  great  town,  Lou,"  said  Bron- 
son— "an  a  mighty  big  one,"  he 
added  wearily.  "If  a  man  wants  ter 
cnt  out  a  stray  from  the  bunch  they've 
got  ont  there  he  hain't  got  no  huckle- 
berry picnic." 

"  Oh,  quit  it,  Clint,  quit  it!"  said 
Schellenger  enigmatically.  "  It  shore 
don't  help  you  none.     Quit  it." 

"  I  guess  mebbe  I  will,"  said  Bron- 
son after  a  moment's  silence. 

It  is  onestionable  whether  he  would 
t  ahortl"  after  the  Circle  Bar  T 
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absorbed  the  Y  7  and  the  Flying  V, 
and  the  foreman  had  his  hands  too  full 
to  leave  the  range  that  season.  There- 
fore it  was  Schellenger  who  accompa- 
nied the  next  train  load  of  long-homed 
steers  sent  to  the  market  of  the  great 
Western  metropolis. 

Ten  days  later  as  Bronson  was  sitting 
at  his  desk  his  chair  was  suddenly 
kicked  violently  from  beneath  him,  and 
as  he  struggled  to  his  feet  Schellenger 
assaulted  him  with  affectionate  pum- 
melings.  Bronson  returned  the  greet- 
ing in  kind  with  a  cordial  blow  on  the 
big  man's  chest  that  sent  him  stagger- 
ing back  into  one  of  the  bunks,  and 
these  amenities  concluded,  the  two 
friends  settled  down  to  talk. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Bronson  that 
Schellenger  was  laboring  under  some 
nervous  strain,  which  he  covered  by  an 
exaggerated  boisterousness  of  manner, 
as  he  related  his  crimson-tinted  experi- 
ences in  Chicago. 

**  D'yuh  see  anybody  that  you  knew 
there  ?*'  interrupted  Bronson  suddenly. 

**  No/*  replied  Schellenger  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner.  **  Yes  I  did,  though, 
shore  I "  he  added.  *  *  Who  d'yuh  reck- 
on it  was  ?  Sent  his  speshul  regards  to 
you  an'  drunk  your  health  till  he 
couldn't  see  straight.  He's  all  right, 
that  boy,  though  I  didn't  think  so  when 
he  was  here.*' 

*  Who  was  it  ?'  asked  Bronson  im- 
patiently. 

**  It  was  this-a-way,*'  said  Schellen- 
ger hurriedly.  **I  got  lost — clear  off 
the  trail  and  all  turned  around.  I'd 
drifted  down  one  o'  those  streets  wher 
ther's  nothin*  but  houses  an'  all  closed 
up  tighter' n  a  clam.  Well,  I  seen  a 
feller  comin'  along  with  a  gal  hooked 
on  to  him  an'  I  allowed  I'd  perlitely 
ask  him  where  in  blazes  I  wus.  Jest 
then  they  stopped  at  one  o'  the  houses 
an'  made  a  pertracted  adoo — I  reckon 
I  waited  ha'f  an  hour  fer  them  to  git 
through  lally-gagging — but  they  jarred 
apart  at  last,  an'  I  walked  up  to  the  fel- 
ler. *  Pardner,'  I  says,  *I  want  yuli 
ter  throw  me  back  on  tlier  home 
jange.' 


*'  He  started  back  when  I  went  up 
to  him  like  he  was  skeered  plum  stiff, 
but  as  soon  as  I  spoke  he  says  :  *  Good 
Lord,  it's  Schellenger!'  Then  I  see 
who  it  wus.  He'd  grown  some  taller, 
an'  he  had  a  little  fluffy  mustash  twist- 
ed up  in  points  at  the  ends,  an'  he  wus 
dressed  ter  kill,  city  style,  but  I  knew 
him." 

**Well,  who  wus  it,  dem  yuh  ?" 
asked  Bronson. 

**  Why,  it  was  that  little  thin-skinned 
dogie  that  blew  in  here  from  Fort  Lar- 
amie two  years  ago  an*  took  Pete 
Grigsby's  bluff." 

Bronson  gasped  and  made  a  move- 
ment that  knocked  an  ink  bottle  to  the 
floor. 

**  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Schellenger, 
when  the  bottle  was  picked  up,  **  I  wus 
plum  glad  ter  see  ther  little  rat.  I  alius 
did  feel  sorter  sorry  fer  him,  an'  I'll  say 
one  thing,  he  takes  his  whiskey  straight. 
We  finished  up  what  was  left  o'  that 
evenin'  an'  some  o'  the  mornin'  to- 
gether, an',  as  I  said,  he  couldn't  say 
enough  about  Clint  Bronson. 

**  *  It's  a  great  life  out  ther,'  he  says, 
*  but  it  wus  too  strenyus  fer  me.  Tell 
the  truth,  I  wus  alius  defishunt  in  per- 
s'nal  courage,  an'  I'm  afraid  I  dis- 
graced myself.'  He  colored  up  when 
he  said  that,  jest  the  same's  he  used  to, 
but  I  patted  him  on  the  back.  It  takes 
some  grit  to  say  that,  Clint. 

**  Well,  anyway  he  says:  *  Give  my 
regards  to  Bronson,'  he  says.  *  I  don't 
reckon  I'll  ever  meet  him  ag'n,  but  tell 
him  I  don't  forgit  he  wus  my  friend, 
an*  if  he  needs  a  friend  or  somebody  ter 
stake  him  he  don't  need  ter  look  no 
further'n  me.     He's  a  whole  man.'" 

Schellenger  stopped  and  looked  nar- 
rowly over  at  his  friend,  who  was  fum- 
bling with  his  tobacco  and  brown  pa- 
per. Bronson  rolled  his  cigarette  with 
some  difficulty,  and  then  struck  three 
matches  in  succession,  swearing  at  them 
as  they  broke  on  his  boot  heel.  At  last 
he  looked  up  and  his  eyes  met  Schel- 
lenger's  with  a  humorous  twinkle. 

**  Dogfgone  his  measly  little  hide," 
he  said. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PEMBROKE 

By  HENRY  C.   ROWLAND 

With  Dnmringi  by  F.  R,  GRUGER 


PERCIVAL  PEMBROKE,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  shook  his  handsome  head 
decidedly. 

"  Sony,  Dudley,  but  I've  planned  to 
run  out  to  my  place  at  Fawn  Lake  to- 
morrow. You  see  I  want  solitude  to 
finish  my  monograph  on  "  The  Mum- 
mies of—" 

"  Oh  '  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  !' 
Think  how  long  you'll  be  a  mummy 
yourself,  Pemmy.  If  it's  a  choice  be- 
tween an  Egyptian  princess  who's  been 
dead  two  thousand  years,  and  an  Ameri- 
can queen  who's  been  alive  twenty, 
I'd— ■• 


"What  kind  of  a  summer  colony 
have  you  got  at  Pawn  Lake?"  asked 
Mr.  Strong,  abruptly  changing  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Myself,  my  valet,  chef,  coachman, 
horses,  some  chickens — " 


"  All  roosters  I'll  bet  and  a  tom-cat. 
Any  pretty  girls  ?" 

Mr.  Pembroke  shuddered.  "  My 
nearest  neighbor  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  I  am  a  little  worried  as  I 
understand  that  the  cottage  has  been 
let  for  the  summer,  I  don't  know  to 
whom." 

"  Hope  you  find  it  full  of  chorus 
girls.  Well,  I'm  off.  Hope  you  have  a 
good  summer  !"  Shaking  hands  with 
file  Bostonian,  Mr.  Strong  rushed  from 
the  room  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

morning,  after  a  some- 
it  necessary  argument 
isbers,  who  were  ag- 
ie  in  being  brought  to 
ortance  of  printing  the 
'  his  latest  book  in  the 
:ead  of  the  upper  and 
specially  as  half  of  the 
I  printed  in  the  latter 
roke  found  himself  on 
Grand  Central  Depot, 
otake  a  sleeper  to  Fawn 

his  usual  custom  Mr. 
id  at  the  depot  before 
[>ened  to  admit  passen- 
itandingin  the  crowded 
became  interested  in  a 
S  occupying  the  greater 
I  opposite  him.     Inter- 
he  word,  as   Mr.  Pem- 
was  held  with  the  same 
iuation  with  which    a 
m   antipathy   for  cats 
ablutions  of  a  family 
tteus. 
The  unconscious    party    under    the 
covert  observation  of  Mr.  Pembroke, 
consisted  of  five  children,  all  betweep 
the  ages  of  two  and  ten  yeais.    Even  to 
>iis  unskilled  eyes  it  was  obvious  that 
-hildren  were  twins,   the 
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similarity  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  the  secret  marveling  of  a  Red 
Indian  inspecting  a  mechanical  toy. 

Although  there  were  but  five,  Mr. 
Pembroke  found  it  necessary  to  count 
them  several  times  to  assure  himself  of 
this  fact,  their  activity  giving  the  im- 
pression of  at  least  twice  that  number. 
From  the  boisterous  interest  which  they 
took  in  surrounding  objects,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke surmised  that  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  travel.  He  also  observed 
with  silent  admiration  how  the  pretty 
French  maid  who  seemed  to  be  the  only 
shepardess  of  the  flock,  was  skilfully 
herding  them  with  a  deft  dispensing  of 
bon-bons. 

Mr.  Pembroke's  train  was  shortly 
announced,  but  being  just  at  that  in- 
stant absorbed  in  the  skilful  team-work 
of  the  twins,  who  were  attempting  to 
wrest  a  small  wicker  basket  from  the 
eldest,  a  square-jawed,  blue-eyed  boy, 
he  utterly  ignored  the  summons. 
Strange  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
basket  whetting  his  interest  still  keener, 
he  was  almost  capsized  by  a  portly  lady 
carrying  a  hand  trunk,  but  beyond  his 
automatic  "  pardon  me,"  his  eyes  were 


still  fastened  upon  the  wrestlers,  when 
suddenly  the  twine  holding  the  basket 
together  snapped  under  the  strain;  the 
twins  sprawled  one  way,  the  boy 
another  and  a  large,  fat  puppy  was 
spilled  from  within,  falling  to  the  floor 
with  a  "plop." 

Despite  the  fall  the  pup  was  the  first 
to  regain  his  equilibrium  and  promptly 
crawled  beneath  the  long  settle,  upon 
which  the  entire  juvenile  litter  gave 
voice  like  a  pack  of  beagles.  Uncon- 
sciously Mr.  Pembroke  found  himself 
hastening  to  their  aid,  seeing  an  excel- 
lent tool  for  the  capture  of  the  quarry 
in  the  crooked  handie  of  his  stick.  At 
that  particular  moment  the  dislodgment 
of  that  pup  from  beneath  the  settle 
would  have  ranked  even  higher  in  im- 
portance than  the  location  of  the  page 
numbers  of  his  book. 

Before  he  knew  it  he  found  himself 
on  hands  and  knees  skilfully  lunging 
between  the  multitudinous  bags  and 
baskets,  but  thepuppy,  if  corpulent, was 
active  and  nimbly  evading  the  crook 
made  a  dash  for  the  refuge  offered  by 
the  skirts  of  a  lady  seated  half  way 
down  the  bench.  Intent  upon  the  chase 


Itfr,  Pembroke  hooked  an  antle  by  mistake. 


I  nave  thought  that  Mr.  Pembroke  would  escape  recognUion. 
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With  a  quick  clutch  he  rescued  the 
shrieking  puppy,  gripping  it  firmly  in 
the  classic  way.  An  athletic  swoop, 
and  he  had  caught  up  the  smallest  child 
and  slujig  it  to  his  shoulder.  In  the 
other  hand  he  gripped  a  twin,  thus  get- 
ting both  in  tow,  and  with  a  brisk  '  'this 
way,  madam,"  he  had  mobilized  the 
entire  cavalcade. 

**  Sling  that  valise  around  my  neck, 
madam — Cecile,  throw  that  cloak  over 
my  arm  and  take  those  children  by  the 
hand!" 

A  pup  in  one  hand,  a  child  under  the 
same  arm,  a  cloak  over  one  shoulder 
and  a  fifty-pound  valise  slung  around 
his  neck,  firmly  gripping  another  child 
who  was  dragging  still  another,  and 
with  a  magazine  strongly  gripped  in  his 
even  teeth,  one  might  have  thought  that 
Mr.  Pembroke  would  escape  recogni- 
tion, but,  alas  1  not  so. 

As  he  passed  the  parlor-cars,  happen- 
ing to  glance  upward,  he  looked  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  Miss  Rodney,  whose 
sacred  confidence  had  been  so  treacher- 
ously betrayed  by  Mr.  Dudley  Strong. 
He  had  a  panoramic  vision  of  three  in- 
stantaneous expressions :  recognition, 
bewilderment  and  horror.  In  his  in- 
voluntary start  his  grip  on  the  pup 
slightly  relaxed,  and  fearful  of  drop- 
ping him  he  found  it  necessary  to  stoop 
for  an  instant  and  renew  his  grasp. 

**  Do  on,  papa  !"  urged  the  two-year- 
old  he  bore. 

Mr.  Pembroke  "went  on,'*  his  pa- 
trician face  vying  with  the  scarlet  lining 
of  the  golf  cape  on  his  arm.  At  the 
end  of  the  car  he  almost  ran  against 
Mr.  Strong,  who  was  standing  by  the 
lower  st^. 

**Pemnty  I  Pemmy/**  gasped  that 
gentleman,  '*  who  ever  would  have 
dreamed  ofit!'* 

••Is  *is  my  twain,  papa  ?"  lisped  the 
two-year-old. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes — ** 
quoted  Mr.  Strong  sadly,  hastening  into 
tiiie  car. 

As  he  toiled  aboard  the  coach  Mr. 
Pembroke  was  unpleasantly  conscious 
that  the  perspiration  was  trickling  down 
his  face  ;  also,  that  the  infant  which  he 
bore  was  maintaining  his  balance  by 
one  hand  in  his  hair  and  the  other  on 


his  collar.  Some  strange  inner  con- 
sciousness made  him  disagreeably  aware 
that  the  child  still  retained  a  crushed 
chocolate  in  either  chubby  fist,  in  spite 
of  all  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Pembroke 
had  an  odd  sensation  of  triumph  which 
was  a  balm  to  the  other  sore.  There 
was  something  of  the  sense  of  achieve- 
ment which  he  had  felt  but  twice  in  his 
life — once  when,  after  months  of  toil, 
he  had  unearthed  an  almost  perfect 
papyrus  from  a  pyramid  ;  again  when, 
after  years  of  research,  he  had  estab- 
lished indubitable  proof  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Egj^ptians  and  the 
early  Aztecs.  He  felt  a  growing  desire 
to  know  more  of  these  groping  ones 
whom  he  had  rescued. 

Unfortunately  the  summer  traflSc  had 
almost  filled  the  car,  and  on  entering 
Mr.  Pembroke  found,  to  his  dismay, 
that  the  only  available  seats  were  single 
and  scattered.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  train  began  to  draw  slowly 
out  of  the  depot. 

•  •  Where  shall mv^  sit  ?"  exclaimed  the 
pretty  mother  in  dismay.  An  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  sitting  alone  arose 
politely. 

**  Won't  you  an'  your  husband  have 
this  seat,  ma'am?"  he  inquired,  then 
turning  to  Mr.  Pembroke  he  added  col- 
loquially :  "  You  an'  your  wife  an*  the 
baby  c'n  sit  here  an'  you  c'n  scatter  the 
rest  of  the  young  'uns  along  the  car.  I 
know  haow  it  is  when  you're  tryin'  to 
move  the  hull  family ! "  he  pursued  sym- 
pathetically. 

Mr.  Pembroke  dared  not  glance  at  the 
lady,  but  some  subtle  wave  of  sympa- 
thy seemed  to  tell  him  that  she  was  em- 
barrassed. Glancing  at  her  surreptitious- 
ly from  behind  the  child,  whose  wail 
was  momentarily  increasing,  he  dis- 
covered the  astonishing  fact  that  her 
shoulders  were  slightly  shaking. 

•*  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !"  she  re- 
plied with  an  odd  quiver  in  her  voice. 
Mr.  Pembroke,  feeling  the  need  of  im- 
mediate action,  placed  the  twins  in 
adjoining  seats,  and,  another  passenger 
obligingly  moving,  Cecile  and  the  two 
older  children  were  promptly  installed. 
Returning  to  deposit  the  now  ponderous 
two-year-old  with  its  mother,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke was  shocked  at  the  unmistakable 
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evidences  of  mirth  about  her  month  and 
eyes. 

"  Aren't  we  leaving  ahead  of  time?" 
she  inquired  glancing  at  her  wrist-watch 
in  surprise. 

"I  think  not,"  he  replied;  "the 
train  is  scheduled  to  start  at  3  p.  m." 

"Why,  no!"  she  exclaimed;  "it 
leaves  at  2.10." 

An  icy  wave  of  apprehension  swept 
through  the  laboring  mind  of  the  miser- 
able Mr.  Pembroke. 

"  The  Adirondack  Express — "  he  be- 
gan faintly.  His  voice  died  away  at 
the  look  of  horror  that  the  words  pro- 
duced. 

"■'The  Adirondack  Express — why — " 

"Don't  tell  me  that  I  have  rushed 
yon  aboard  the  wrong  train  ! ' '  gasped 
the  agonized  Mr.  Pembroke. 

For  answer  she  dropped  her  face  into 

oth  hands.     There  was  a  moment's 

rnce,    while   the    cold    perspiration 

-Jied  from  Mr.  Pembroke  in  steady 

»ttle  rills.    Glancing  at  her  in  alarm 


archeologist  ?"  she  interrupted,  looking 
np  with  a  sudden  awe. 

"  The  fame  is  overrated — ' ' 

"No  it  isn't!"  she  contradicted, 
"  How  extraordinary — we  are  to  be 
neighbors  later  on  you  know.  I  have 
taken  Boulder  Cottage  at  Fawn  Lake 
and  we  were  going  up  from  Boston  next 
week.     I  am  Mis.  Henry  Lawton." 

It  was  Mr.  Pembroke's  turn  to  be 
surprised. 

"Your  husband  was  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Lawtou — !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Why  he  was  one  of  my  father's  old 
friends. ' ' 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  demurely.  "  He 
was  twenty  years  older  than  I !" 

Mr.  Pembroke  passed  the  five 
children  before  his  mind  in  review  and 
his  former  respect  for  the  jurist  was 
augmented.  Repeated  shocks  had 
numbed  his  faculties  and  reduced  him 
to  the  mumbling  stage. 

"  We  were  going  to  visit  my  cousin 
in  Boston  for  three  days,"  she  resumed, 
an  opportunity 
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''Eight,  I  believe." 
*  *  Eight !  Then  what  is  the  necessity 
of  your  moving  out  ?" 

•*  Why — er — I  thought  perhaps — that 


**That  the  children  might  annoy 
you  ?'*  she  inquired  maliciously. 

**No  indeed — I — er — ^love  children, 
— and  your's  are  so — er — bright  and 
sympathetic — * ' 

*  *  Papa — see  de  boat, ' '  interrupted  the 
two-year  old. 

Mr.  Pembroke's  eye  caught  a  cinder 
which  did  not  prevent  his  observing  the 
heightened  color  of  his  fair  companion 
with  some  malicious  satisfaction. 

**  Rupert,  that  gentleman  is  not  your 
papa,"  she  reproved  gently. 

"  Why  ?"  lisped  the  infant. 

The  answer  to  this  innocent  inquiry 
being  too  intricate  for  the  minds  of 
either  the  mother  or  the  benumbed  Mr. 
Pembroke  it  was  left  unanswered.  Mrs. 
Lawton  returned  to  her  contemplation 
of  the  outer  world,  while  Mr.  Pembroke 
furtively  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  flaming  features. 

"Papa,"  pursued  the  irrepressible 
infant,  **  I  want  a  dink  of  water  !" 

••Mama!"  called  one  of  the  twins 
from  across  the  aisle,  **  I  want  to  sit  by 
you." 

**  Want  a  dink  of  water  T'  called  the 
two-year  old  tremulously. 

*  *  Oh ,  dear !  * '  sighed  the  widow  plain- 
tively, **  there  is  a  glass  somewhere  at 
the  bottom  of  that  dressing  bag  under- 
neath the  pile  at  the  end  of  the  car.  I 
hate  to  have  the  children  drink  out  of 
that  nasty  glass  that  everyone  uses." 
She  turned  to  the  wilted  Mr.  Pembroke, 
whose  buoyancy  of  spirits  under  this 
fresh  ebullition  was  about  equal  to  that 
of  a  sensitive  plant  under  the  foot  of  a 
horse. 

•*  Would  yovi  be  so  kind  as  to  get  a 
glass  from  the  porter  of  the  Pullman 
right  behind  us  P' 

*  *  Oh — er — delighted ! '  *  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pembroke,  who  would  rather  have  faced 
a  howling  mob  of  dervishes  with  a 
squirt  gun,  than  to  encounter  the  party 
in  that  especial  sleeper. 

As  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  appealing 
blue  ones  raised  to  his,  however,  he 
felt  himself  imbued  with  a  courage  not 


his  own.  Arising  manfully  he  made 
his  way  to  the  rear,  hoping  to  there  en- 
counter the  brakeman,  but  that  gentle- 
man was  nowhere  to  be  found,  so  with- 
out further  hesitation  he  entered  the 
Pullman  where  the  first  person  whom 
he  met  was  the  lady  who  had  urged  his 
invitation  to  Mr.  Dudley  Strong's 
country  seat. 

**  Why  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  dul- 
cetly  deceptive.  "  I  t/ioug/U  thsit  I  saw 
you  pass  the  window  when  we  were  in 
the  depot.  We  all  thought  that  you 
were  in  Boston  !" 

**  Er — how  d'ye  do,"  stammered  Mr. 
Pembroke  nervously,  **no— I  had  to 
come  on  to  see  my  publishers."  Pride 
and  growing  pique  imbued  him  with 
reticence  of  his  tragic  situation. 

**  How  are  you  Mr.  Pembroke  ?"  re- 
marked a  man  in  the  adjoining  chair 
whom  he  knew  slightly.  '*  Taking  the 
family  out  to  the  country  ?"  he  inquired 
wickedly. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Pembroke,  in 
whose  sensitive  soul  anger  was  displac- 
ing embarrassment.  "  Have  you  moved 
out  yet?" 

•*No, — we  are  going  out  later  on — " 

**  Oh,  I  see, — you  are  just  off"  on  a 
little  picnic  of  your  own  I  suppose. 
Don't  Madam  and  the  children  find  it 
a  little  sultry  in  town  ?" 

The  gentleman  in  question,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  little  selfish  where  his 
own  pleasures  were  concerned,  colored 
and  growled  an  unintelligible  answer. 
Miss  Rodney  sweetly  commented  on 
the  joys  of  being  unattached  and  free 
to  go  and  come  at  will  and  without  hin- 
drance. Mr.  Pembroke  called  the  por- 
ter and  secured  the  glass  of  water. 

As  he  was  about  to  return  to  his 
charges  Mr.  Strong  called  to  him  from 
half  way  down  the  car. 

**  Hello  Peniniy !  Getting  a  drink 
for  the  little  ones  ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Pembroke 
smoothly.  "  I'd  offer  you  some  only 
I  know  that  you  don't  use  it." 

Mr.  Strong's  complexion  substantia- 
ting this  observation,  he  adroitly 
changed  the  conversation.  As  he  left 
the  car  Mr.  Pembroke  observed  that 
the  state-room  was  unoccupied. 
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"  Can  you  give  me  that  state-room 
as  far  as  Blmerton  ?"  he  inquired  of  the 
Porter. 

"  Yas.sab — de  pahty  wot  took  it  ain't 
showed  up." 

"  Very  well,  come  up  in  the  car 
ahead  and  help  me  move  my  party  back 
here!" 

He  returned  to  Mrs.  Lawton,  whom 
he  found  attempting  to  placate  the 
thirsty  baby. 

"  I  have  secured  the  state-room  right 
through  to  Elmerton,  Mrs.  Lawtou. 
Have  you  decided  to  take  my  advice 
and  not  go  to  Boston  ?  Please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  only  too  willing  to  act  as 
courier  in  case  yon  would  rather  stop 
over,  and  that  I  am  only  considering 
you  and  the  children  I ' ' 


"  Papa— wan'  to  do  seepy— "  mar* 
mured  the  baby. 

The  party  ensconi 
room,  Mr.  Pembroke 
Strong  with  an  air 
termination. 

"  Look  here — " 
want  another  berth, 
are  in  the  smoking-rt> 

"  You're  welcome 
you'll  introduce  me 
Strong. 

' '  Or  mine — or   m 
two   of  the  others,  "same  condition, 
Pembroke." 

"  Mrs.  Lawton  is  a  widow  and  wishes 
to  travel  quietly — "  began  Mr.  Pem- 
broke stifflv .  "  of  course  if— ' ' 

"  Mrs.        rton!"  exd       »d  c 


the  men.     "Why,  I  thought  her  face 
was  very  familiar.     I've  met  her." 

"Go  'way  back  in  the  smoker  and 
have  a  seat,  Pemmy  !"  remarked  Mr. 
Strong.  ' '  You  are  relieved  of  alt  re- 
sponsibility." 

From  a  frail  birch-bark  canoe  in  the 
middle  of  an  Adirondack  lake  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  observing  a  soul- 
inspiring  sunset.  The  western  end  of 
the  placid  stretch  of  opalescent  water 
was  already  shrouded  in  the  shadows 
of  the  brooding  hemlocks  ;  near  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  their  buoyant  shal- 
lop hung  breathless  on  the  thin  brim  of 
the  lake,  the  last  golden  rays  hovered 
lovingly  on  birch  and  beech,  shimmer- 
ing lily-pads  and  the  wistful,  upturned 
face  of  the  woman.  Soul-stealing  per- 
fumes of  moss  and  fern  wafted  outward 
with  the  first  drowsy  breathings  of  the 
quieting  forest,  and  a  callow  moon  crept 
timidly  up  above  the  tree-tops  to  look 
shyly  atitssilver  image  in  the  lake.  Far 
in  the  forestawood-phoebe  lifted  its  clear 
voice  in  a  plaintive  even-song,  and  the 
still  trees  whispered  back  a  soft  "good- 
night." 

A  vicious  trout  broke  the  peace  upon 
the  waters  by  a  savage  leap  at  a  daring 
fly,  presuming  too  far  upon  the  coming 
shadows  to  brush  the  shining  mirror 
with  gossamer  wing.  The  thin  splash 
re-echoed,  magnified  appallingly,  and 
the  spirit  of  calm  was  broken. 

Mr,  Pembroke  dipped  his  flashing 
blade  and  with  a  strong  stroke  sent  the 
canoe  gliding  through  the  lily-pads. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  murmured 
the  lady,  resentful  of  the  stir. 

"  There  is  a  little  blnfiF  in  here  from 
the  top  of  which  we  can  see  the  moun- 
tains to  the  westward.  They  are  worth 
watching  on  an  evening  like  this." 

The  canoe  grated  against  the  sudden 
pitch  of  the  beach,  and  taking  her  hand 
he  steadied  her  as  she  stepped  ashore ; 
still  holding  it,  he  led  the  way  up  the 
short,  winding  path,  breaking  back  the 
opposing  twigs. 

On  the  moss-grown  summit  they  seat- 
ed themselves  on  a  prostrate  hemlock. 

"  See!"  she  cried  in  surprise,  "  it  is 
erowing  brighter  ! "     It  was  the  after- 


"  Vou  will  spoil  ihf  children  utterly." 


"  It  has  been  growiug  brighter  ever 
since  you  cauie, ' '  he  replied  in  a  strange 
voice.  She  stole  a  quick  look  at  his 
face  and  her  own  glowed  back  at  the 
sunset.  Then  she  looked  down  at  the 
lake  and  the  color  faded. 

"Must  it  grow  dark  again?"  he 
asked  slowly.  Something  in  his  voice 
hart  her  like  the  cry  of  a  child. 

A  faint  chorus  of  children's  voices, 
laughter,  and  the  gleeful  yelping  of  a 
dog,  quavered  across  to  them  in  silvery, 
echoing  over-tones. 

Mr.  Pembroke  looked  far  beyond  the 
lake  to  where  the  distant  mountains 
were  slowly  turning  from  green  to  blue 
and  from  blue  to  deepest  purple. 

"  I  haveloved  children  all  of  my  life," 
he  said  slowly;  "but  I  have  only  re- 
cently become  aware  of  the  fact.  Nat- 
urally the  emotion  has  gathered  force 
from  long  suppression.  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  that  I  knew  myself 


through  and  through,  hence,  when  con- 
fronted with  my  utter  ignorance,  I  am 
all  at  sea.  Of  fame  I  have  all  that  I 
want;  the  same  of  money,  yet  it  seems 
as  if  I  always  knew  how  little  I  valued 
these  things.  I  love  your  children — 
almost  as  much  as  I  love  their  mother, 
but  in  a  different  way,  of  course." 

Something  soft  and  warm  found  its 
way  into  Mr.  Pembroke's  hand,  resting 
idly  upon  the  moss ;  something  very 
small,  but  infinitely  greater  than  the 
sunset,  the  lake  and  all  the  breathing 
world  around.  There  was  another  si- 
lence, but  of  a  different  sort,  broken 
finally  by  a  happy  little  laugh,  the  mel- 
low notes  of  which  found  fitting  bass 
accompaniment  in  the  soothing  melodies 
of  nature  round  about. 

"  You  will  spoil  the  children  utter- 
ly !"  she  murmured  at  length. 

"I  shall  certainly  try,"  responded 
Mr.  Pembroke  cheerfully. 


DITCHED  AT   PROVO 

By  WALTER  NOBLE  BURNS 

Wilh  Dnwingt  by  W.  J.  ENRIGHT 


THS  bivouac  at  Provo  was  not  in 
General    Carter's  plan  of  cam- 
paign.    When  the  grizzled  old 
leader  of  sansculotte  battalions  stole  a 
train  at  Lehi  and  started  East  with  a 
rush,   hoping   to  cross   the  desert  be- 
tween Thistle  and  Grand  Junction  be- 
fore the  law  or  the  railroad  authorities 
conld  stop  him,  he  did  not  reckon  with 
a  red-headed  telegraph  agent  at  Provo. 
This  minion  of  a  soulless  corporation, 
while  chumming  with  his  ticker  in  the 
hine  dawn,  learned  that  the  train  was 
"ing  and  threw  open  a  switch  just 
me  to  run  the  engine  ofT  the  track 
X  "  ditch  "  the  army, 
■"^"neral    Carter    had     organized     a 


Fai,  iUek  and  " sassy"  from  Mgk  livinf 


gation  of  empty  stomachs  the  people  of 
Utah  endorsed    the    Coxey  movement 
enthusiastically.    They  had  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  "petition  in  boots"  from 
the    country's   working  classes  to  the 
national    Congress    at    Washington    to  ■ 
remedy  industrial  ills.     It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  one-tenth  of  General  Carter's 
ragged  soldiers  cared   a  rap  about  the 
economic  theory  upon  which  the  move- 
ment was  founded.  The  cause  attracted 
them  because  it  promised  an  abundance 
of  things  to  eat,  of  warm  blankets  to 
sleep  under,  and  an  easy  trip  across  the 
Utah  desert  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a  stretch  of  country  pretty  well  bummed 
out  by  heavy   hobo   migrations  each 
y  railroads  usually 
1.     But  the  people 
»w  this.     Probably 
no  great  difference 
it,  for  charity  is  a 
ong  the  Mormons, 
ge  on  "  the   milk- 
)-called  by  tramps 
ft-ith  which  Mormon 
Is  of  milk  and  bread 
from  the  cross-ties 
te  of  something  to 
rer  who  knocks  at 
;ry  old-time  tramp 
plenty  to  eat  from 
;he  other. 

io  Grande  Western 

nly  thing  in  Utah 

»r  the  Coxey  move- 

efused  flat-footedly 

ransportation  either 

le  cushions,  for  the 

or  for  money.     In 

■my  departed   from 

It  marched  out  in 

people  crowded  the 

It  was  a  glorious 

[  Carter,  who  ordi- 

umiiy  was  a  cuipcuter,  as  he  rode  at 

:  head  of  the  column,  tricked  out  in 
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"  Dear  me  1"  said  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  dat's  de  fortunes  of  waf,"  pur- 
sued Lieutenant  Billy.  "Now  I'm  a 
off'cer  meself,  tho'  I  ain't  chesty  and 
you  wouldn't  tiuk  it.  But  I  escaped. 
I  got  wise  as  soon  as  de  fly-mugs 
showed,  aud  I  broke  me  wooden  sword 
and  tore  off  me  epilettes.  Dem  other 
guys  didn't  have  gray  and  white  mat- 
ter enough  fer  dat  and  dey  all  got 
sloughed." 

With  Lieutenant  Billy  as  cicerone  the 
girl  strolled  through  the  hobo  encamp- 
ment. All  about  the  big,  open  lot  lit- 
tle camp  fires  were  going.  Bacon  was 
being  fried  at  the  end  of  sticks  and  cof- 
fee was  boiling  fragrantly  in  battered 
cans.  As  Lieutenant  Billy  discoursed 
on  the  adventures  of  the  army,  the  girl 
became  interested  not  only  in  his  stories 
but  in  him.  To  her  unsophisticated 
Utah  eyes  he  did  not  seem  impossible. 

"You're  no  tramp,  are  you?"  she 
asked  confidently. 

"Who,  me?"  returned  Lieutenant 
Billy.  "Why,  me  fadder's  a  bank  presi- 
dent back  in  Nod  York.  You  had  ought 
to  see  me  paw's  palatial  res'dence  out 
on  Pit'  avenoo  among  de  millionaires. 
Up  among  de  oil  paintings?  Well,  I 
guess  yes.  I  eat  chicken  and  pie  tree 
times  a  day  at  home,  and  dose  ou  feath- 
ers every  night.  I'm  taking  dis  sum- 
mer trip  for  me  healt.  Me  a  tramp? 
I  should  say  nit." 

"I  conld  tell  you  weren't"  echoed 
the  girl. 

The  tour  of  inspection  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  romance.  When  they  sep- 
arated Lieutenant  Billy  had  a  "date." 
So  it  came  about  that  they  met  under 
a  locust-tree  at  a  comer  of  the  town 
park  every  evening  while  the  army  was 
in  Prove.  When  under  new  leaders 
the  army  marched  away  to  Spriogville, 
Billy  made  nightly  trips  back  to  Provo 
to  see  his  "  mash."  Every  evening  he 
rode  to  the  trysting-place  on  the  bump- 
era  of  the  West-bound  freight.  When  he 
had  told  the  girl  good  -by  at  the  big  gate 
of  her  father's  farm-house  he  hunted  up 
a  haystack  and  went  to  bed.  In  the 
morning,  having  made  his  toilet  at  the 
Irrigating  ditch  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  soap  and  a  piece  of  comb,  which  he 


carried  in  his  hip-pocket  wrapped  in  a 
towel,  he  took  tlie  blind -baggage  of  the 
early  passenger  train  back  to  camp  in 
time  for  breakfast  with  the  army. 

One  night  he  took  Sergeant  Jack 
Bonner,  h^  chum,  to  Provo  aud  intro- 
duced him  to  the  girl.  He  wanted  to 
show  Jack,  he  said,  what  a  fine  girl  she 
was,  and  how  badly  she  was  "  stuck  " 
on  bini ,  Next  morning  he  and  the  ser- 
geant waited  at  the  Provo  water-tank 
to  catch  the  passenger  train  back  to 
camp.  On  a  nearby  street  comer  the 
girl  stood  to  wave  them  good-by.  As 
the  train  drew  out  from  the  depot  Billy 
caught  the  blind -baggage  and  was 
promptly  kicked  off  by  a  brakeman  who 
leaped  down  upon  him  from  an  ambush 
in  the  tender.  He  fell  sprawling  in  a 
half-dry  puddle.  Covered  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot,  he  arose  in  time  to 
see  Jack  catch  the  gunnels  of  a  passing 
coach,  swing  himself  underneath  to  the 
trucks,  and  seat  himself  comfortably  on 
the  rods  between  the  wheels.  Jack  did 
the  trick  with  the  ease  and  grace  that 
come  with  strength  and  long  practice. 
The  helpless  ' '  brakey ' '  stared  in  amaze- 
ment at  his  dexterity,  and  from  behind 
the  trucks  Jack  waved  his  hat  in  laugh- 
ing triumph  to  the   girl  as  the  train 


Promptly  kicked  by  a  brakeman. 
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Then  in  a  flash  the  tramp's  face  lighted 
up  with  recognition. 

'*  Jack  Bonner,  me  old  pal,**  he  cried. 
And  the  prosperous  farmer  and  the 
ragged  hobo  clasped  hands  like  long- 
lost  brothers. 

That  night  Billy  sat  down  to  a  meal 
which  surpassed  the  imaginary  ban- 
quets of  his  hungriest  dreams  and  Mrs. 
Jack  smiled  at  him  over  the  tea-things. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  all 
the  fried  chicken  and  pie  he  could  eat, 
to  say  nothing  of  slap-jacks  and  pre- 
serves and  steaming  vegetables  that 
filled  the  room  with  their  savory  odors. 
**  Do  let  me  fill  your  plate  again,  lieu- 
tenant,'' the  blooming  little.matron  kept 
repeating  until  Billy  was  almost  foun- 


dered. And  all  the  while  he  was  stow- 
ing away  the  good  things,  he  listened 
to  Jack's  story  of  how  it  all  happened. 
Jack  had  gone  back  to  Provo  from  Salt 
Lake.  The  girl's  father  had  given  him 
work  on  the  farm.  He  had  settled 
down  to  a  steady  life,  had  won  the  re- 
gard and  affection  of  the  old  man,  and 
in  the  end'  had  married  the  girl.  At 
last  when  the  old  farmer  had  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,  his  broad  acres  had 
become  the  inheritance  of  Jack  and  his 
wife. 

Jack's  romance  may  fade  some  day 
from  Lieutenant  Billy's  mind  but  the 
memory  of  the  fried  chicken  and  the 
pie  of  that  night  will  linger  to  the  last 
water- tank. 


THE   FIGHT   FOR  COPPER 

The  Second  Article  on  the  Struggle  now  in  Progress  Between 
F.  Augustus  Heinze  and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co. 

By  WILLIAM  MacLEOD  RAINE 

Mr*  Rome  was  sent  by  Leslie* s  Monthly  to  Montana  to  make  an  impartial  investij^ation  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  this  contest^  which  is  unique  in  industrial  history. —  The  Editors* 


rwas  after  Mr.  Heinze's  political  vic- 
tory over  the  Clark- Amalgamated 
combination  that  the  legal  battle  be- 
tween the  contending  copper  interests 
took  on  a  phase  startlingly  dramatic. 
Hitherto  the  fight  had  been  conducted 
largely  along  the  lines  of  impersonal 
legal  subtleties.  Not  it  took  on  an  as- 
pect acutely  personal.  Men  and 
women  became  the  weapons  as  well  as 
complaints,  answers,  injunctions  and 
citations  for  contempt.  Reputations 
were  cracked  like  empty  ^%%  shells. 

In  1900,  against  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  Amalgamated  which  had  candi- 
dates of  its  own  in  the  field,  Mr.  Heinze 
re-elected  Judge  Clancy  and  put  in  as 
his  colleague  on  the  bench  of  Silver 
Bow  County  one  E.  W.  Harney.  Short- 
ly after  this  the  famous  Mimiie  Healy 
case  between  Heinze  and  the  Amalga- 
mated came  on  for  trial  before  Judge 
Harney.  The  Amalgamated  Company 
employs  many  detectives  in  Butte,  and 
these  detectives  soon  discovered  that  a 


certain  Mrs.  Brackett  had  much  influ- 
ence over  Harney.  They  further  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  appointed  to 
a  stenographer's  position  at  the  legisla- 
ture through  the  influence  of  John  Mac- 
Ginniss,  Hejnze's  right  hand  man. 
Later  developments  showed  that  this 
woman  told  various  parties  that  she  was 
much  interested  in  seeing  the  Montana 
Ore  Purchasing  Company  defeat  the 
Amalgamated.  She  admitted  that  she 
was  employed  by  the  Heinze  faction  to 
influence  Judge  Harney  in  the  Minnie 
Hcaly  decision,  and  that  her  position 
was  worth  to  her  several  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  She  was  established  in  a  fine 
house  at  Butte,  and  was  seen  much  with 
Judge  Harney,  who  was  a  married  man. 
Letters  were  intercepted  between  Judge 
Harney  and  Mrs.  Brackett,  showing  that 
the  woman  was  doing  all  she  could  to  in- 
fluence Judge  Harney  s  decision .  What- 
ever motives  ruled  his  judgment.  Judge 
Harney  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Heinze.     The  Su^tetna.  C^s^osX.  ^^v. 
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Judge  F.    W.  Harney. 

One  of  the  Judun  of  Silvfr  Baw  County  who  kai  fin- 

Httd  largtiy  in  Ihf  ilTUtele,  but  whose  uie/ulHtu 

IB  Htime  has  been  tiullified  by  the  refieclKms 

iside  his  decision  on  account  of  miscon- 
duct of  the  judge,  and  aiTaig;ned  him 
severely  as  being  "  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency  and  propriety."  Harney's 
impeachment  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed  if,  in  the  ensuing  election, 
Heinze  had  not  secured  a  legislature 
which  refused  to  impeach.  The  case 
was  then  retried  before  Judge  Clancy 
with  the  same  result.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  as  its  opinion  that  the  facts  war- 
ranted Judge  Harney's  decision,  and 
that  there  is  no  direct  proof  whatsoever 
that  Judge  Harney  accepted  a  bribe, 
though  it  is  on  the  records  that  influ- 
ence was  used  to  affect  his  decision. 
Nearly  everybody  in  Butte  believes  that 
Heinze  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  Minnie 
Ifcttly. 

Not  long  after  this  an  attorney  named 
Jesse  B.  Roote,who  was  a  law  partner  of 
W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  told  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Amalgamated  Company  that 
he  represented  Judge  Harney,  who  was 
willing  to  make  a  confession  if  assured 
of  full  protection   from   impeachment. 


Mr.  ScalloQ,  in  command  of  theAmalga- 
mated  forces,  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed terms,  but  Mr.  Shores,  one  of 
the  principal  attorneys  for  the  Amal- 
gamated, and  D'Gay  Stivers,  captain 
of  a  troop  of  Rough  Riders  equipped  at 
Butte  and  also  an  Amalgamated  at- 
torney, became  interested  in  the  matter. 
Charles  Clark,  a  son  of  Senator  Clark. 
agreed  with  Roote  to  meet  Judge  Har- 
ney at  the  Thornton  Hotel.  Harney 
did  not  appear,  but  he  was  brought  by 
a  messenger.  The  negotiations  oc- 
curred in  a  suite  of  rooms  opening  into 
each  other,  young  Clark  acting  as  in- 
termediary between  Harney  and  the 
Amalgamated  lawyers.  The  interview 
was  a  stormy  one,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  Charles  Clark  offered  Haniey  $125,- 
000  for  his  confession  and  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  bench,  being  empowered 
to  do  so  by  the  lawyers,  as  lie  clai~ied 
iu  his  affidavit  later.  There  was  some 
bitter  recrimination,  and  young  Clark 
wearying  of  it  raised  his  bid.  "  H — , 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  all  night. 
Call  it  $250,000,  Haniey." 

The  anecdote  is  very  characteristic 
of  Montana  in  general  and  Charles 
Clark  in  particular.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  a  hack  was  sent  for  Mrs. 
Brackett,and  wbenshe arrived,  escorted 
by  an  Amalgamated  attorney,  an  offer 
of$25,ooo  was  made  her  to  secure  Judge 
Harney's  confession.  Judge  Harney, 
however,  refused  to  make  the  confes- 
sion, possibly  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  honest  not  to  stay  bought. 

A  MORE  DELICATE  METHOD 
Suggestions  of  bribery  were  flung 
broadcast  by  both  sides.  In  attempt- 
ing to  clear  her  husband's  char- 
acter, Judge  Harney's  wife,  who  stuck 
by  him  in  spite  of  much  provocation, 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
affidavit  of  an  extraordinary  storj-.  Ac- 
cording to  the  substance  of  her  state- 
ment, she  had  started  with  her  husband 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  country.  A  gentle- 
man known  by  them  both  to  have  afBlia- 
tions  with  the  Amalgamated  asked  per- 
mission to  accompany  them.  Other 
persons  joined  the  party  and  walked 
ahead  with  the  Judge,  -while  Mrs.  Har- 
ney walked  behind  with  the  gentleman. 


CQpfet  Kim,  and  4r  *" 


Thomas   W.  Lawson  of  Boston. 

vntr  and  spictacular  prameler,  long  identified  xvUi  tlu  Butie  and  Bf'" 


The  Fight  for  Copper. 
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the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 
They  made  the  fact  stand  out  with 
startling  significance  that  a  single  cor- 
poration had  power  to  stop  at  will  the 
principle  business  of  a  State.  They 
virtually  served  notice  on  Montana  that 
unless  the  State  came  to  their  aid  by 
means  of  an  extra  legislative  session  to 
enact  special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Amalgamated,  the  major  portion  of  the 
State's  business  would  be  shut  down  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

If  the  statements  of  certain  copper 
experts  are  true,  the  Amalgamated  was 
in  a  position  to  close  its  plants  without 
loss  to  itself.  According  to  those  ex- 
perts, the  Amalgamated  had  accumu- 
lated more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  pounds  of  copper  during  the 
time  that  the  company  had  tried  to 
maintain  the  price  at  seventeen  cents. 
When  the  news  of  the  shut-down  reached 
London  copper  advanced  acent  a  pound. 
With  a  third  of  the  production  cut  off 
the  price  was  to  rise  much  higher.  The 
divt-down  would  pay  for  itself. 

The  shut-down  was  a  shrewd  move, 
gfam  it  put  Mr.  Heinze  on  the  defen- 
sive for  tiie  first  time  in  years.  The 
industries  of  the  State  were  paralyzed, 
jnptatthe  beginning  of  the  long  North- 
ern winter,  and  apparently  for  an  indefi- 
nSie  period.  The  people  did  not  analyze 
eanses  any  further  than  to  remember 
fhat  a  suit  brought  by  the  Montana 
Ore  Porchasing  Company  had  brought 
about  the  shut-down.  For  once  Mr. 
Qdnze's  appeal  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana fell  on  deaf  ears. 
.  The  Amalgamated  Company  scored 
agidn.  Tliroug^h  Senator  Clark,  Presi- 
dent Ryan,  of  the  Daly  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  and  President  Davis,  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Butte,  it  author- 
ized the  Miners*  Union,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  cause  for  the  injunction  and 
shut-down,  to  offer  MacGinniss,  of  the 
M.  O.  P.  Company,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  share  for  his  hundred  shares  of 
Boston  and  Montana  stock,  which  is  a 
total  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  more 
than  it  was  worth  in  the  market.  In 
short,  to  get  rid  of  the  hampering  litiga- 
tion which  caused  the  shut-down,  it 
offered  to  pay  to  Mr.  MacGinniss  for 
the  stock  two  and  a  half  times  its  value. 


The  effect  of  this  offer  was  immedi- 
ate. Hitherto  Mr.  Heinze's  Montana 
Ore  Purchasing  Company  and  the 
Miners*  Union  had  been  allies.  Mr. 
Heinze  had  posed  as  the  Moses  who 
was  to  lead  the  miners  out  of  the  Egypt 
of  their  subjection,  as  the  buffer  against 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  vainly  to  break  itself  in 
its  effort  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
miners.  It  had  been  by  their  help  that 
he  had  carried  elections  and  seated 
judges  on  the  bench  of  Silver  Bow 
County.  But  now  the  interests  of  the 
allies  diverged.  The  Union  wanted  to 
buy  the  B.  &  M.  stock  of  MacGinniss 
to  determine  litigation  and  start  the 
plants  of  the  Amalgamated  in  order  to 
get  the  miners  back  at  work.  The  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Heinze  and  his  company 
lay  in  retaining  the  stock  for  purposes 
of  continued  litigation. 

Heinze  and  MacGinniss  both  knew 
that  the  miners  were  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  explanations  as  to  why  the  M. 
O.  P.  Company  wanted  that  particular 
stock  so  badly.  The  Heinze  faction 
had  protested  loudly  that  the  shut-down 
was  unnecessary,  and  they  knew  nqw 
that  a  refusal  to  sell  the  stock  which 
had  been  the  bone  of  contention  would 
eventuate  in  a  severance  of  the  tacit  al^ 
liance  which  existed  between  them  and 
the  miners. 

A  hurried  consultation  of  the  M.  O. 
P.  leaders  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  issue  by  flight. 

Mr.  MacGinniss  fled  precipitately 
with  his  stock  befoie  the  committee  of 
the  Miners'  Union  could  wait  upon  him 
with  its  offer  to  purchase — fled  in  a  con- 
suming terror  lest  his  enemy,  the  Amal- 
gamated, should  foice  him  through  the 
friends  he  dared  not  offend  to  accept  a 
present  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  At 
first  Salt  Lake  seemed  far  enough,  but 
as  the  fear  grew  on  him  he  continued 
his  flight.  Denver  became  too  near, 
Chicago  appeared  to  him  only  a  Butte 
suburb,  and  New  York  was  not  large 
enough  to  lose  himself  in. 

Mr.  Heinze's  victory  in  the  court 
was  proving  a  boomerang.  He  was 
cornered,  for  his  prestige  with  the  peo- 
ple was  in  danger,  and  in  that  lay  one  of 
his   two  sources   of   power.     Another 
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meeting  of  the  M.  O.  P.  leaders  was 
held  to  canvass  the  situation.  Faint- 
hearted followers  were  ready  to  believe 
that  Heinze's  star  was  waning,  that  a 
compromise  would  be  best. 

HEINZ^  FACES  A  CRISIS 

But  Heinze  is  too  good  a  fighter  to 
copper  on  his  bets,  as  the  Western 
phrase  has  it.  He  gambles  **  with  the 
lidoflF."  So,  while  his  friends  anxiously 
canvassed  the  situation,  Heinze  leaned 
back  on  a  divan  and  played  with  a  kit- 
ten. When  he  spoke,  it  was  to  com- 
ment on  the  good  time  the  kitten  was 
having.  But  he  had  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  situation,  and  before  the 
meeting  adjourned  he  had  brought  it 
round  to  his  point  of  view.  Since  the 
Miners'  Union  had  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  on  him  and  demand  the  sur- 
render of  his  B.  &  M.  stock,  he  was  de- 
termined as  usual  to  be  the  aggressor 
and  meet  them  more  than  half  way. 
Thirty  thousand  dodgers  were  dis- 
tributed, stating  that  Heinze  would 
talk  to  tiie  miners  £rom  the  court  house 
steps  concerning  a  proposal  which  he 
had  to  make  for  the  settlement  of  the 
trouble.  More  then  ten  thousand  people 
were  present.  The  committee  was  there 
to  purchase  the  stock.  Heinze  shoul- 
deied  his  way  through  the  unfriendly 
crowd  and  climbed  thecourt  housesteps. 

Mr.  Long,  President  of  the  Butte 
Miners'  Union  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Union  to 
wait  upon  Heinze,  demanded  of  him  a 
decided  answer  as  to  whether  he  would 
sell  to  the  committed  the  B.  &  M.  stock 
which  had  caused  the  trouble.  Heinze 
evaded  the  question  and  began  to  ad- 
dress the  people  amid  frequent  inter- 
ruptions from  the  committee  and  others. 
He  faced  the  great  sullen  crowd  with  an 
imperturbable  poise  and  coolness,  and 
his  strong  voice  and  insistent  appeal  for 
a  hearing  caught  the  people's  ear.  Mr. 
Long  and  his  committee  were  shouted 
down  by  the  miners  they  represented. 
Heinze  had  his  chance,  and  for  ninety 
minutes  made  the  most  of  it. 

Heinze 's  proposals  for  a  settlement 
were  plausible  but  impossible  of  ac- 
ceptance, and  nobody  kngw  that  better 
than  Mr.  Heinze.  He  made  two  propo- 


sitions. One  of  them  was  an  offer  to 
arbitrate  all  disputes  concerning  the 
ownership  of  all  controverted  ore 
bodies,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrating 
committee  to  be  final  and  binding.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Montana  the  arbi- 
tration of  controversies  of  a  civil  nature 
is  permitted,  but  questions  of  title  to 
real  property  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  section  of  the  code  recognizing 
this  method  of  settlement.  His  other 
offer  was  to  sell  the  MacGinniss  B.  &  M. 
stock  at  the  price  of  purchase  with  in- 
terest from  that  date,  provided  that  the 
cost  of  the  various  actions  with 
reference  to  this  stock  be  paid  by  the 
B.  &  M.  Company.  This  included, 
though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  offer,  besides  the  ordinary  costs 
of  the  suits,  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand  dollars  entered  by  Judge 
Clancy  in  the  receivership  case.  He 
further  provided  that  the  Amalgamated 
should  sell  him  five  thirty-sixths  of  the 
Nipper  claim,  the  rest  of  which  Mr. 
Heinze  owns,  *  *for  the  price  paid  there- 
for by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  at  the  time  it  purchased  the 
same,  and  eight  per  cent,  interest  there- 
on from  the  date  whereon  the  same  was 
purchased  ....  and  shall  give  me  a 
deed  of  conveyance,  assuring  the  title 
to  all  the  veins  and  ore  bodies  con- 
tained within  the  said  Nipper  lode 
claim.**  Now  Mr.  Heinze's  contention 
in  regard  to  the  Nipper  is  that  the  ore 
veins  dip  under  the  adjoining  proper- 
ties to  the  south  and  include  rich  ore 
within  the  lines  of  the  Anaconda,  the 
Never  Sweat,  the  Odefi,  the  Kanuck, 
\h^  Adventure,  the  Parrot,  the  Bellona, 
and  other  claims  belonging  to  the  Amal- 
gamated. If  his  offer  had  been  ac- 
cepted he  would  have  expected  to  make 
his  deed  of  conveyance  and  assurance 
of  title  a  basis  upon  which  to  continue 
litigation  against  the  claims  named.  In- 
de^  Mr.  Lawson  says  that  Mr.  Heinze 
told  him  that  given  an  undivided  con- 
trol of  the  Nipper  he  could  tie  up  for 
a  generation  nearly  every  mining  prop- 
erty on  Butte  Hill. 

I^AWSON  A  MEDIATOR 

Meanwhile  various   tentative  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  contending  cop- 
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not  at  once  available,  and  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  have  the  list  complete. 

MY   FIRST   EXPERIENCE 

My  first  engagement  as  super  was 
virtually  thrust  upon  me.  I  was  spend- 
ing an  enforced  vacation,  having  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  firm  with  which  I  had  been 
for  the  previous  five  years.  Together 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  I  was  strolling 
down  Broadway,  whenhappeningtopass 
a  well-known  theater,  we  saw  a  large 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  struggling  to 
gain  favorable  places  near  the  stage 
door.  Our  curiosity  was  aroused;  we 
hastened  to  where  they  were  and 
mounted  the  fire  escape.  From  this 
point  of  vantage  we  overlooked  them, 
as  they  wildly  struggled,  fighting,  swear- 
ing, laughing  and  guying  one  another 
as  the  mood  struck  them. 

Our  curiosity  was  further  aroused 
when  the  stage  door  opened  and  a  man 
stepping  out,  pointed  to  one  of  the 
writhing  mass  of  humanity,  exclaiming, 
**  You'U  do,"  and  the  man  address^! 
entered,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Just  ias  we  were  about  to  leave,  the 
man  pointed  to  me  on  my  lofty  perch 
and  repeated, "  You'll  do.'*  I  smiled  a 
rather  foolish  smile  and  remained  where 
I  was. 

'*Go  inside,"  he  said.  I  climbed 
down  and,  forcing  ray  way  through  the 
crowd,  to  where  he  stood,  told  him  I 
had  a  friend. 

*  •  Where  is  he  ?"  he  repUed. 

I  pointed  out  my  chum. 

**  Well,  bring  him  along,"  he  said, 
after  looking  him  over.  I  quickly 
beckoned  to  him  and  we  entered  the 
theater,  still  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Walking  through  the  narrow  hall, 
leading  from  the  door,  we  emerged  on 
the  stage  itself,  where  we  stood  in  open 
mouthed  wonder.  The  front  of  the 
house,  its  tiers  of  empty  seats,  weird 
and  ghost-like  in  their  coverings  of 
white  muslin,  yawned  before  us. 

In  the  center  of  that  portion  of  the 
stage  where  the  footlights  should  have 
been,  a  bunch  light  projected  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  floor,  with  two  yel- 
low flames  sputtering  at  the  top.     The 


rest  of  the  lighting  was  done  by  a  strip 
of  border  lights  suspended  above  the 
first  entrance.  This  lighted  up  a  small 
deal  table  strewn  with  manuscripts  and 
scene  plots.  Odd  pieces  of  scenery  and 
**  props  "  lay  scattered  about,  while  be- 
grimed and  perspiring  stage  hands  flitted 
here  and  there  moving  huge  wings 
(scenes)  and  set  pieces.  Above  us  flut- 
tered hundreds  of  ropes  and  strips  of 
loose  hanging  canvas  and  above  all, 
the  slats  of  the  loft  floor. 

After  noting  all  this,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  principals.  All  the 
actors  were  in  street  dress,  and  with 
many  a  word  of  advice  from  an  impor- 
tant individual  (whom  he  afterward 
learned  was  the  stage  manager)  they 
struggled  through  their  parts. 

Going  up  to  one  of  our  fellow  supers 
I  called  him  aside  and  asked: — 

**What  are  we  going  to  be  used 
for?" 

**  Extra  men,"  he  replied,  as  he 
stared  at  me  with  pitying  eyes,  sur- 
prised no  doubt,  at  my  ignorance.  Just 
then  the  **  super  captain  '*  entered  with 
his  last  man ,  and  after  counting  us  to 
make  sure  he  had  enough,  proceeded  to 
take  our  names. 

When  he  got  to  me,  he  carefully 
looked  nie  over,  and  after  taking  my 
name,  said: — 

"  Is  this  your  first  time  ?" 

I  replied  that  it  was. 

**  You  know  the  salary  ?' '  is  the  next 
question. 

This  time  I  told  him  I  didn't. 

**Well,  it  is  fifty  cents  a  perform- 
ance, and  one  performance  goes  to  me 
as  my  commission,"  he  told  me. 

To  this  I  agreed,  and  we  started  the 
rehearsal. 

In  the  first  act  we  were  the  jury  in  a 
French  court. 

*' Bring  on  the  jury-box!"  shouts 
the  stage  manager,  and  "  props  "  hus- 
tled in  with  a  flat  piece  of  scenery  neat- 
ly folded.  Upon  opening  this  it  proved 
to  be  a  square,  fence-like  arrangement, 
of  about  nine  feet  square  and  two  feet 
high.  Into  this  we  file,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  seated  on  the  benches  therein 
the  rehearsal  starts  off  with  a  swing, 
but  the  counsel  for  the  defense  had 
hardly  started  his  impassioned  pleading 
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violent  cough  from  the  front  of  the 
house  attracted  my  attention.  Sha- 
ding my  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
**  foots,'*  I  took  a  look  out  front  to 
see  from  whence  it  came,  and  the  very 
first  thing  I  saw  was  a  bald-headed  old 
gentleman  in  the  first  row  trying  his 
best  to  flirt,  having  mistaken  me  for  a 
girl.  I  nudged  Henry,  and  he  and  I 
kept  the  thing  up  as  much  as  we  dared 
without  the  stage  manager  noticing 
us.  Towards  the  end  of  the  act,  I 
signalled  to  my  aged  admirer  to  wait  at 
the  stage  door  after  the  show,  and  when 
at  last  Henry  and  I  got  out,  there  stood 
the  old  gentleman  accompanied  by  a 
young  man  in  evening  dress. 

Henry  and  I  stood  in  the  stage  door 
and  awaited  developments. 

Presently  **  papa  '*  came  over  to  us. 

**  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  **can  you 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  two  young 
ladies  who  played  the  part  of  pages  in 
the  third  act  ?' ' 

**  I  guess  you're  rather  mixed  in  your 
dates,"  Henry  spoke  up.  **  This  gen- 
tleman and  I  were  the  pages." 

At  first  he  wouldn't  l^eve  us,  but 
when  at  last  we  convinced  him  he 
treated  to  supper. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  affair  came 
later.  A  few  days  afterward  I  received 
a  letter  of  introduction  through  a  friend 
of  mine  to  a  gentleman  down  town,  to 
whom  I  applied  for  a  position.  Imagine 
our  mutual  astonishment  when  the 
office-boy  ushered  me  into  the  presence 
of  my  flirting  friend. 


(< 


THE  '  •  SUPER  CAPTAIN 


>> 


Like  the  **  super,"  the  **  super  cap- 
tain ' '  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past, 
except  in  cities  supporting  only  two 
or  three  theaters,  for  in  all  the  larger 
places  he  is  replaced  by  the  **  extra 
gentleman ' '  bureaus.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  Geo.  R.  White  establish- 
ment, though  at  present  Mr.  White's 
place  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  extra 
man's  agency,  for  he  is  working  for  bet- 
ter things. 

Mr.  White  started  twenty-three  years 
ago  as  call-boy  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  New  York.  After  two  years 
as  call-boy  he  realized  the  possibilities 
of  running  ** supers,"  and  began  his 


present  business.  It  is  to  him  the 
"  super  "  is  indebted  for  his  rise  to  the 
dignified  position  of  "  extra  gentle- 
man." 

He  revolutionized  the  business, 
though  it  took  him  twenty-one  years  to 
do  it.  He  has  now  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  the  ' '  supers  ' '  of  every  theater 
in  New  York,  and  for  nearly  every  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

In  1902  he  had  five  hundred  "extra 
men  "  and  women  on  his  salary  list  at 
one  time,  and  the  season  before  he  sup- 
plied ** supers"    for  one   hundred  and 
forty-five  plays  and  thirty  operas,  and 
during  this   season    he  had  altogether 
twenty-five  thousand  people  at  one  time 
or  another  drawing  salary .     As  no  large 
company  can  afford  to  carrj'  the  vast 
army  of ' '  supers  ' '  required,  Mr.  White's 
assistants  go  ahead  of  the  companies, 
engaging  and  rehearsing  the  people  in 
each  town,  so  that  the  '*  supers"  are 
perfect  by  the  time  the  company  arrives. 
For  this  purpose  alone  he  has  a  corps 
of  trained   men,  who   are  as  good  as 
stage  managers  in  this  line  of  work.    In 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
York  city  Mr.  White  personally  attends 
to  this. 

*•  I  like  this  kind  of  work,"  he  said 
to  me,  '  *  and  take  as  much  pride  in 
my  part  of  the  production  as  the  stage 
manager  does  in  his,  and  the  returns 
amply  repay  me  for  my  interest  in  my 
work.  In  1901  I  cleared  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  my  profits  each  suc- 
ceeding year." 

The  bureau  watches  the  work  of  their 
people,  and  if  they  are  not  properly 
drilled,  it  gives  them  a  rehearsal  and 
when  capable,  promotes  them. 

The  best  kind  of  '  *  super  "  is  the  old 
actor,  the  **  has-been,"  who  through 
some  mishap  or  fault  of  his  own  has  gone 
down  in  the  business  until  he  is  glad  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  extra  people.  He 
has  outlived  his  usefulness  in  delivering 
lines,  but  his  familiarity  with  stage 
business  makes  him  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  bureau's  forces  and  he  is  eagerly 
sought  by  it.  As  soon  as  the  actor  is 
placed,  he  immediately  becomes  the 
center  of  an  admiring  group  of  fellow 
**  extras,'*  whom  he  entertains   and  at 


"Supers":  the  Living  Background  of  a  Play. 


the  same  time  mstnicts  with  accounts 
of  his  former  career.  "Why,  when  I 
was  leading  support  with  Booth,"  he 
cries,  and  follows  this  up  with  some 
yarn  of  previous  triumphs. 

SOME  SUPER  LETTERS 
Some  very  interesting  letters  from 
"supers"  (I  beg  pardon)  "extra 
gentlemen  "  are  on  file  in  Mr.  White's 
office.  Three  of  them  are  given  below. 
The  first,  a  letter  of  application  from 
an  aspiring  young  Booth  was  precisely 
as  folloivs  :- 

Dkar  Sir  ;^I  am  a  young  mau  30  yearsof 
age  and  would  like  to  now  If  you  have  enny 
chance  fore  me  your  company. 

I  have  bin  working  at  a  good  thrad  fore 
about  1%  years  and  my  pairence  do  not  now 
about  me  workeing  at  the  buianea  at  al,  my 
pairence  keep  tjothering  me  to  go  upon  the 
stage.  But  I  hope  you  do  not  thinlc  I  am 
stage  struck.  Is  al  the  same  to  me  if  I  get  a 
position  ore  not,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  rite  this 
letter,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  friends  and  re- 
lations to  OLir  bouse,  tliey  al  say  saim  thing 
that  I  am  foolish  fore  workeing  at  the  thrad 
I  am  norkeing  at  the  thrad  I  am  workeing 
at.  We  have  a  quartet  to  home  and  I  am  tlie 
tenner  singer  they  al  say  I  have  a  splended 
voice  for  singing  they  bove  tmlwled  so  that 
I  go  and  learn  tlie  vaudivul  thrad.  We  have 
an  awful  jollie  familie  at  home  we  are  eather 
singing  ore  telin  each  jokes  to  make  each 
other  lali^h. 

I  am  willing  to  take  and  learn  to  enny  kind 
of  a  position  for  the  starte  in  your  company 


so  as  to  learn  tlie  thrad  to  satisfy  my  pairence. 
1  have  plaid  with  tlie  Sarlstadt  Ainature  Da- 
utadc  Club  in  takeing  anchris  ore  Hebrew 
comedian  part  I  am  quick  and  active  on  my 
feet  and  hand.  If  you  have  an  open  space  for 
a  learner  pleas  let  me  now  and  I  will  call  at 
once.  If  you  vrish  to  sec  nie  I  would  be  glad 
to  call  upon  you  in  your  office  enny  time  and 
we  can  talk  the  mater  over.  If  you  now  enny 
company  let  me  now  and  I  will  refir  tbe  letter 
to  them.  Plese  let  me  here  from  ynu  soon  at, 
posiable. 

G— C—  T— St.,  Bronx,  K.  V. 

3  sheets  with  riteing  on  it. 

Pleas  return  this  letter  with  answer  to  it. 

I.  31:  stamp  to  return  letter. 

Yours  Irulv, 

G— C— 

Another  application : 

N.  Y.  June  3^  1903. 
Friekd  Mr.  White  :— 

I  take  pleasure  in  writeing  to  you  to  ask  you 
if  you  can  give  me  a  position  as  a  chowrish 
on  the  stage.  As  I  have  a  good  strong  Bari- 
tone voice  and  can  hing  alone.  I  sing  the 
latest  songs  and  can  make  good  if  you  will 
give  me  a  trile  as  a  chorist  I  worked  for  you 
as  extra  tor  the  last  five  months.  I  plade  in 
Hamlet,  Pretty  Peggy,  Eternal  City,  Proc- 
tors Circit,  and  other  bouses  so  if  you  will 
let  me  know  if  there  is  any  show,  why  I  will 
ever  so  niucli  OBlige  to  you  for  your  trouble. 
Good  Dav  I  remain. 

Yours    S— P. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  fair  sample  of 
the  "extra"  in  general,  for  in  no 
branch  of  the  theatrical  profession  is 
there  so  varied  an  assortment. 


Outside  the  stage  door:    The  makings  0/  a  Roman  mob. 
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and  decent  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  Canada. 

**  We'll  starve  them  into  the  Union/' 
bawled  a  blatant  statesman  in  Detroit 
some  years  ago,  and  that  speech  will 
echo  down  the  years  and  whenever  it  is 
heard  it  will  stiffen  the  spine  of  the  Can- 
adians. He  tells  it  to  his  children,  and 
his  children's  children  will  hear  it  and 
hand  it  down. 

That  one  declaration,  almost  brutal 
in  its  bluntness,  did  more  for  Canada 
as  a  **  Nation"  and  more  to  smother 
and  discourage  the  then  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  annexation,  than  any- 
thing ever  uttered. 

No  man  reared  in  the  shelter  of  the 
British  flag  likes  to  be  threatened  with 
starvation. 

Now  Canada  is  indifferent.  Even  the 
growing  desire  for  better  trade  relations, 
the  revival  of  the  reciprocity  idea,  below 
the  line,  fails  to  create  any  very  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  Canada. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  people 
have  been  prospecting  and  have  found 
Pay  Dirt.  They  have  sown  twenty 
crops  and  have  had  nineteen  harvests 
that  were  worth  reaping,  and  many 
times  the  average  yield  has  been  double 
the  average  yield  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can wheat  belt.  Also  they  have  been 
breeding  and  bringing  up  statesmen  and 
think  they  have  a  few  now  who  are  able 
to  go  over  the  jumps. 

Another  nightmare,  common  in  Eng- 
land, is  **the  Americanization  of  the 
Northwest."     Utterly  absurd. 

The  American  settlers  will  help  to 
Canadianize  the  Northwest. 

For  the  past  six  years  I  have  watched 
my  countrymen  who  have  come 
over  here  to  find  homes,  and  I  find 
that  almost  to  a  man  they  fall  in 
with  the  ways  and  workings  of 
things,  and  are  almost  immediately. 
**  assimilated."  They  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  this  new  land,  the  laws  are 
good  laws  and  they  are  enforced.  They 
get  protection .  Also  they  get  justice. 
Mark  the  renegade  who  went  into  the 
Northwest  recently  and  murdered  a  man 
for  his  money.  For  months  he  covered 
his  tracks  until  the  Watch  Dogs  of  the 
Desert,  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
were  put  upon  his  trail.     He  is  in  jail 


in  Regina  now,  and  he'll  hang  in  Re- 
gina  one  of  these  crisp  mornings. 

The  sturdy  farmers  from  the  Middle 
West  who  are  going  into  the  Northern 
fields  by  the  thousands  will  like  that, 
as  all  honest  Anglo-Saxons  like  to  see 
the  innocent  protected  and  the  guilty 
punished . 

These  things  help  to  Canadianize  the 
newcomer,  and  that's  what  Canada 
n  eeds —  Ca  nadia  ns: 

Across  the  river  from  where  I  write 
to-day  I  see  a  lumber  town  holding  one 
of  the  biggest  lumber  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  Dominion.  This  busi- 
ness was  begun  by  a  Yankee.  His  sons 
are  in  charge  to-da}',  and  they  are  in- 
tensel}'  Canadian. 

I  know  of  a  large  leather  industry 
and  two  other  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Ontario  that  were  founded  by  men 
from  the  United  States.  The  present 
head  of  one  of  these  concerns  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  Nobody  doubts  his 
Canadianism.  The  wife  of  the  founder 
of  the  McClary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  according  to  her  tombstone,  was  an 
Adams,  first  cousin  to  John  Q.  Adams. 
These  facts  show  that  the  United  States 
have  helped  to  people  and  develop 
the  Northern  Dominion  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rush  of  Yan- 
kees to  the  Northwest. 

And  so  far  as  the  matter  of  political 
independence  is  concerned,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  newxomers,  especially 
the  Americans,  will  be  the  last  to  agi- 
tate the  subject.  The  Yankee  will  be 
disposed  to  echo  the  cry  of  the  mighty 
Mark,  of  Cleveland,  **  Let  well  enough 
alone." 

He  is  apt  to  say  :  **  Why,  Jack,  what 
the  dickens  are  you  kicking  about? 
You  have  the  protection  of  the  British 
army  and  navy  and  nothing  to  pay. 
It's  a  snap." 

The  German  settler  will  smile  and 
say  :  **  Dot  ish  vear  goot."  Men  from 
Russia  and  other  militarv  countries  will 
simply  be  too  full  for  utterance. 

We  hear  some  grumbling  over  sea  be- 
cause Canada  contributes  nothing,  or 
nearly  nothing,  to  imperial  defense. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  Canada  will  contribute  to  im- 
perial defense  so  soon  as  she  is  allowed 


share  in  the  imperial  councils.  She 
owed  her  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
*  Empire  when  she  sent  her  sons  to 
Hth  Africa  to  be  stood  np  and  shot 
wn  according  to  the  English  army 
ide.  The  Canadians  complain — not 
■e  live  soldiers,  but  the  friends  of  the 
ad  ones — complain    bitterly    because 

>ie  Colonials  were  not  allowed  to  skirt 

le  hills,  follow  the  ravines,  dodge  from 

..>ck  to   rock,  until  they   conld  come 

•"ithin  reach  of  the  enemy,  instead  of 

:ing  marched  broad -breasted  up  to  a 

ifer  bank  whose  brink  bristled  with 

Joergnns. 
And  yet,  if  there  should  come  a  call 
r  troops  to-morrow,  and  the  cause  were 
St  one,  Canada  would  do  her  part 


Ice  Si 

iounted  Police,  and  no  navy  but  the 
.^hing   fleet,   having  the  passing  ap- 


plause and  eternal  friendship  ofeight- 
tenthsof  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  good  will  of  the  world.  I  "d  cut 
loose,  and  then  when  Britain  had  a  fight 
to  make  she'd  have  to  fight  instead  of 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  the  empire  and 
pitching  it  to  the  dogs  of  war,  as  a  man 
in  Siberia  heaves  a  liound  from  his 
sleigh  to  stay  the  wolves  until  he  can 
get  under  cover." 

That  last  shot,  as  you  will  have 
guessed,  had  refereuce  to  the  late  Alas- 
kan unpleasantness,  which,  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  is  slowly  but  surely  fading  from 
the  miuds  of  men,  so  busy  are  they  and 
so  boundless  and  almost  limitless  is  this 
New  Empire  of  the  North. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  the 
white  man  becomes  civilized  and  arbi- 
tration takes  the  place  of  manslaughter 
— when  the  possibility  of  war,  on  the 
continent  at  least,  has  disappeared — the 
sentiment  for  political  independence 
will  grow,  and  that  some  day,  quite 
peaceably  and  pleasantly,  Canada  may 
pull  out,  as  a  boy  grown  to  manhood 
leaves  home,  taking  a  parent's  good 
wishes  and  good  will. 

The  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada  will 
grow  more  friendly  and  plea,sant  as  the 
years  go  by,  because  of  the  wholesale 
swapping  of  citizens  now  going  on. 
Millions  of  Canadians  have  gone  to  the 
States,  and  iu  the  next  decade  millions 
of  Americans  will  have  crossed  into 
Canada.  We  shall  like  eacli  other  better 
as  we  see  each  other  more,  for  we  North 
Americans  are  the  People — all  of  us. 


FRIEND  AND  ENEMY 


By  MAURICE  SMILET 


hfy  >/«trf  was  ptffect  m  my  sight 
And  all  h*  did  was  don€  ari^t  : 
I  saw  in  him  no /law  or  blot. 
Whtii  men  assailed  him  I  was  hot 
His  dear pei fictions  to  defend. 
Btcaust  he  was  my  trusted  friend. 

Mine  enemy  was  wholly  bad, 
I  saw  each  weakness  that  he  had. 
I  wondered  what  men  saw  io  prats* 
And  heard  approval  with  amate: 
No  worth  or  goodness  could  I  see. 
Because  ht  was  mint  tntmy. 


Yet  I  was  wrong,  for  after  all 

In  him  I  thought  was  wholly  small 

rvt  found  so  many  grtotnesses. 

Pm  found  so  much  i^  littleness 

In  Mm  who  had  my  perfect  trust 

That  time  has  made  my  judgments  just. 

And  now  with  keener  eyes  I  see 

Thai  neither  friend  nor  enemy 

ts  wholly  good  or  wholly  ill, 

For  both  are  men  and  human  still 

In  both  is  much  the  years  shall  prove 

That  we  should  hate— but  more  to  hue. 


IT  is  hard  to  underBtand  the  complacency 
with  which  tbe  American  people  tolerate 
the  reckless  disregard  of  liFe  that  may 
faiilv  he  said  to  characterize  tile  railroads  of 
this  conntry.  Scarcely  a  day  passes,  never  a 
week,  without  its  vivid  newspaper  story  of  a 
railroad  horror.  Each  year  tlie  collected  sta- 
tistics of  the  dead  and  wounded  rival  the  har- 
vest of  a  war  between  great  nations.  In  1902 
the  injured  numbered  sixty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  killed 
eight  thousand  five  hundred.  Think  of  it. 
Men,  women  and  children,  enough  to  people 
such  a  city  as  Wilmington,  stricken  down  be- 
cause somebody  makes  a  mistake.  There  is  no 
excuse  in  physical  conditions.  Year  after  year 
grade  crossings  are  abolished,  embankments 
strengthened,  road  beds  ballasted,  yet  year  by 
year  the  tally  of  the  victims  mounts  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  traffic.  In  1895 
passenger  travel  was  only  five-sixths  as  heavy 
as  it  is  to-day,  but  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  little  more  than  half  so  great  as 
the  holocaust  of  last  year.  With  each  acci- 
dent the  neighboring  community  is  aroused. 
The  Grand  Jury  sits  on  the  case.  If  the  en- 
gineer was  killed  there  is  a  scapegoat  ready 
made.  If  he  survives  he  is  held  for  trial,  with 
the  switchman,  perhaps,  or  any  employee  who 
is  not  important  enough  to  count.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  does  the  blame  go  higher.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  indict  Directors  or  a  Presi- 
dent, the  pubHc  smiles,  and  the  cynicism  is 
justified.  Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
fault  is  due  to  incompetency  tolerated,  if  not 
countenanced,  by  those  in  authority.  Some- 
body blunders  besides  the  engineer,  over- 
worked at  eighty  dollars  per  month. 

When  an  army  meets  with  disaster  the 
general  may  blame  his  subordinates,  but  the 
nation  holds  him  to  account.  In  railroading 
•sin  war,  inefficiency  is  a  crime,  and  as  the 
general  is  absolutely  responsible  for  liis  com- 


mand, the  President  and  Directors  must  he 
made  to  answer  to  the  public.  The  convic- 
tion of  a  single  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  a 
year  man  miglit  send  a  shudder  round  every 
Directors'  table  in  the  country,  but  also  it 
might  cut  down  railroad  accidents  by  a  third. 
It  probably  would.  Anyway,  it  is  worth  try- 
ing. Keep  your  eye  on  the  man  at  the  desk, 
not  on  the  man  at  the  lever. 


ROBINSON 


OF  THB  SUBURBS 


The  most  beautiful  characteristic  of  the 
suburbanite  is  undoubtedlv  his  cheerful  loy- 
alty to  the  place  of  his  adoption.  Trains  may 
be  late  and  snows  deep,  but  however  rnfiSed 
his  temper  the  commuter  never  tails  to  recall 
that  while  man  made  the  city  it  was  God  who 
made  the  country.  Indeed,  there  is  no  trial 
for  which  he  cannot  find  an  overbalancing  de- 
light, and  as  for  the  homely  tragedies  of  his 
existence,  he  meets  them  like  another  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  A  fresh  remedy  for  each  fresh 
disaster.  We  quote  from  the  experience  of  a 
rural  contemporary ; — 

"  I  was  caught  in  the  deluge  the  other  day, 
and  in  spile  of  raiucoat  and  umbrella  arrived 
at  my  office  thorougly  soaked  from  my  knees 
down,"  said  a  sad-eyed  suburbanite  who  was 
recounting  the  joys  of  country  life.  "  I  knew 
that  to  sit  at  my  desk  all  day  with  wet  feet 
and  legs  meant  a  severe  cold  or  worse,  end  I 
was  in  a  wretched  state.  I  sat  with  the  cold, 
wet  tilings  making  me  more  and  more  miser- 
able, when  suddenly  I  had  an  idea.  In  my 
office  are  a  number  of  swinging  incandescent 
lights  suspended  by  the  wires  only.  Loosening 
the  surplus  wire  to  give  the  lights  more  play 
Rud  removing  the  light  shades,  I  turned  on 
the  current  and,  resting  my  legs  on  a  chair, 
pushed  a  light  up  each  leg  of  my  trousers  to 
a  point  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  The 
heat  from  the  lights  was  just  the  right  quan- 
tity, and  in  about  half  a  minute  my  legs  be- 
gan to  feel  a  warm  glow  that  was  delightful, 
and  the  steam  rose  in  miniature  clouds.     In 
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outside, — and     mental      disturbances    from 
within. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  say  **  I 
was  too  tired  to  sleep  '* — but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  how  great  a  help  it  is  at  such 
times  not  to  try  to  sleep,  but  to  go  to  work 
deliberately  to  get  rested  in  preparation  for  it. 
In  nine  cades  out  of  ten  it  is  the  unwilling- 
ness to  lie  awake  that  keeps  us  awake.  We 
wonder  why  we  do  not  sleep.  We  toss  and 
turn  and  wish  we  could  sleep.  We  fret,  and 
fume,  and  worry,  because  we  do  not  sleep. 
We  think  of  all  we  have  to  do  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  are  oppressed  with  the  thought 
that  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  do  not  sleep.  First, 
we  try  one  experiment  to  see  if  it  will  not 
make  us  sleep,  and  when  it  fails,  we  try 
another,  and  perhaps  another.  In  each  ex- 
periment we  are  watching  to  see  if  it  will 
work.  There  are  many  things  to  do,  any  one 
of  which  might  help  us  to  sleep,  but  the 
watching  to  see  if  they  will  work  keeps  us 
awake. 

When  we  are  kept  awake  from  our  fatigue 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  say  over  and  over  to 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  care  whether  we 
sleep  or  not,  in  order  to  imbue  ourselves  with 
a  healthy  indifference  about  it.  It  will  help 
toward  gaining  this  wholesome  indifference 
to  say  **  I  am  too  tired  to  sleep,  and  therefore, 
the  first  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  rested  in 
order  to  prepare  for  sleep.  When  my  brain 
is  well  rested,  it  will  go  to  sleep;  it  can  not 
help  it.  When  it  is  well  rested,  it  will  sleep 
just  as  naturally  as  my  lungs  breathe,  or  as 
my  heart  beats." 

In  order  to  rest  our  brains  we  want  to  lie 
quietly,  ^laxing  all  our  muscles,  and  taking 
even,  quiet  breaths.  It  is  good  when  we  can 
take  long,  full  breaths,  but  sometimes  that  is 
too  fatiguing;  and  then  we  must  not  only 
take  moderately  long  breaths,  but  be  careful 
to  have  them  gentle,  quiet,  and  rhythmic.  To 
make  a  plan  of  breathing  and  follow  it  keeps 
the  mind  steadily  concentrated  on  the  breath- 
ing, and  gives  the  rest  of  the  brain,  which  has 
been  working  on  other  things,  a  chance  to 
relax  and  find  its  own  freedom  and  rest.  It 
is  helpful  to  inhale  while  we  count  seven,  ex- 
hale while  we  count  seven,  then  rest  and 
breathe  naturally  while  we  count  seven,  and 
to  repeat  the  series  of  three  for  seven  times; 
but  to  be  strict  with  ourselves  and  see  that  we 
only  do  it  seven  times,  not  once  more  nor 
once  less.  Then  we  should  wait  a  little  and 
try  it  again, — and  so  keep  on  for  a  number  of 


times,  repeating  the  same  series;  and  we 
should  always  be  sure  to  have  the  air  in  our 
bedrooms  as  fresh  as  possible.  If  the  breath- 
ing is  steady  and  rhythmic  it  helps  very 
much,  and  to  inhale  and  exhale  over  and  over 
for  half  an  hour,  has  a  very  pleasant,  quieting 
effect — sometimes  such  exercises  make  us 
nervous  at  first,  and,  if  we  are  very  tired,  that 
often  happens;  but,  if  we  keep  steadily  at  work, 
the  nervousness  disappears  and  restful  quiet 
follows  which  very  often  brings  restoring  and 
refreshing  sleep. 

Another  thing  to  remember — and  it  is  very 
important — is  that  an  overtired  brain  needs 
more  than  the  usual  nourishment.  If  you 
have  been  awake  for  an  hour,  and  it -is  three 
hours  after  your  last  meal,  take  half  a  cup,  or 
a  cup  of  hot  milk.  If  you  are  awake  for 
another  two  hours  take  half  a  cup  more,  and 
So,  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours,  so  long  as 
you  are  awake  throughout  the  night.  Hot 
milk  is  nourishing  and  a  sedative.  It  is  not 
inconvenient  to  have  milk  by  the  side  of  one's 
bed,  and  a  little  saucepan  and  spirit  lamp,  so 
that  the  milk  can  be  heated  without  getting 
up,  and  the  quiet  simple  occupation  of  heat- 
ing it  is  sometimes  restful  in  itself. 

There  are.  five  things  to  remember  to  help 
rest  an  over-tired  brain:  i.  A  healthy  indiffer- 
ence to  wakefulness.  2.  Concentration  of  the 
mind  on  simple  things.  3.  Relaxation  of  the 
body.  4.  Gentle  rhythmic  breathing  of  fresh 
air.  5.  Regular  nourishment.  If  we  do  not 
lose  courage,  but  keep  on  steadily  night 
after  night,  with  a  healthy  persistence  in  re^ 
membering  and  practicing  these  five  things^ 
we  shall  often  find  that  what  might  have  been 
a  very  long  period  of  sleeplessness  may  be 
materially  shortened  and  that  the  sleep  which 
follows  the  practice  of  the  exercises  is  better, 
sounder,  and  more  refreshing,  than  the  sleep 
that  came  before.  In  many  cases  a  long  or 
short  period  of  insomnia  can  be  absolutely 
prevented  by  just  these  simple  means. 

Here  is  perhaps  the  place  to  say  that  all 
narcotics  are,  in  such  cases,  absolutely  per- 
nicious. 

They  may  bring  sleep  at  the  time,  but 
eventually  they  lose  their  effect,  and  leave  the 
nervous  system  in  a  state  of  strain  which 
can  not  be  helped  by  anything  but  time, 
through  much  suffering  that  might  have  been 
avoided. 

How  to  avoid  being  kept  awake  by  outside 
disturbances,  and  by  troubles  of  the  mind  will 
be  told  in  the  next  article. 
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ROBERT  BARR,  author  of  "Over  the  Bor- 
der," is  one  of  the  moat  energetic  of  lit- 
erary people  and,  besides  writing  norelB 
and  short  stories  and  editing  a  mag'i'-ine.  he  has 
m<inaged  to  acquire  one  of  ttie  most  beautiful 
building  sites  in  England  and  to  build  a 
honse  on  it.  He  lives  nownt  Hillliead,  Wol- 
dingliBm.onabitof  high  ground  which  looks 
off  over  a  vast  plain  wherein  lie  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  ami  wliose  border 
is  tbe  hills  that  touch  the  English  Channel. 
He  is  an  American,  of  course,  and  one  of  the 

most  striking  examples 

oftheAmericaninTasion 
of  England;  for  bis 
books  have  a  breezj,  en- 
ei^tic  qualilj  which 
holds  the  attention  and 
hasttiade  him  as  popular 
on  that  side  of  the  water 

As    for   style— "If  I 
were    a   yonng   man,"  Mr,  Barr  said  once, 
"I  would  learn  style.     As  it  is,  I  just  think 
of  my  story.     I  wns 
talking    once    in    a 
club  with   a  leading 
critic,  some  leading 
antliota  and  Thomas 
Hardy.    They  were 
talking  abont  style, 
and  I  said,  '  What  is 
style?' Hardy  said,  'I 
really  don't  know.'  " 
Who  does? 

Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Barr  was  at  tlie 
Buston  Station  in 
London,  seeing  off 
Dr.  McKenzie,  of 
HcGUl  Universily, 
who  was  taking  the  Mi.  and  Mrs 


Mr.  Barr'sbousc. 


I 

steamer  train  for  Liverpool.  As  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  platform  together,  Dr. 
McKenzie  said  jocularly  : — 

"  Let  us  go  tT  the  IxKikstall  and  see  if  any 
ofyourlmnmr. 
tal  works  are 
there.  If  tlier 
arerUbnyone 
to  take  across 
with  me.  If 
they  are  not, 
I'll  teUall  your 
friends  on  the 
other  side  that 
your  supposed 
British  reputa- 
tion is  a  sham. 


When 


veil  Bit  plaaned. 


The  two  walked  to  the 
bookstall  and  examined  it  carefully,  bnt  noth- 
ing with  the  name  of  Barr  was  found. 

The  novelist  was  visibly  annoyed  and  would 
have  entered  a  protest,  but  the  doctor  claimed 
that  was  against  the  rules  of  tiie  game.     Time 
was    short,    and    Professor    McKenzie    took 
his  place  in  tbe  forward  part  of  the  long  train. 
Barr  bade  him  good- 
by  and   then    made 
direct  for  the  book- 
stall to  gire  the  sel- 
piece   of    hla 


i  n  d  ,   but   f 


he 


glanced  casually  at 
the  array  of  hooka, 
there,  in  the  most 
prominent  place,  he 

copies  of  "TheVic- 

The  shrill  whistle 
had  sounded,  and  the 
train  was  perceptibly 
inmotion.  Therewaa 
no  time   for  paying 
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THE   DAINTIEST  SOAP  MADE  is 

Hand  SAPOLIO  for  toilet  and  bath.  Other 
soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt — HAND 
SAPOLIO  removes  it*  It  contains  no  animal 
fats^  but  is  made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the 
vegetable  oils*  It  opens  the  pores^  liberates  their 
activities^  but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those 
delicate  juices  that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  and 
bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion*     Test  it  yourself* 


THE  FAME  OF  SAPOLIO  has  reached 
far  and  wide*  Everywhere  in  millions  of  homes 
there  is  a  regard  for  it  which  can  not  be  shaken* 
Sapolio  has  done  much  for  your  home^  but  now 
for  yourself — have  you  ever  tried  HAND 
SAPOLIO,  for  toilet  and  bath  ?  It  is  related 
to  Sapolio  only  because  it  is  made  by  the  same 
company^  but  it  is  delicate^  smooth^  dainty, 
soothing,  and  healing  to  the  most  tender  skin* 
It  pleases  everyone* 


Its  use  is  a  fine  liabit=its  cost  liut  a  trifle. 
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OUR   MELANCHOLY   PASTIMES 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

Author  of  "The  Braxcn  Calf 
With  Drawings  by  KARL  ANDERSON  and  W.  GLACKENS 


AS  it  has  always  been  found  difficult 
for  a  warlike  people  sated  with 
the  spoils  of  victory  to  lay  down 
its  arms  and  resume  the  gentle  arts  of 
peace,  so  have  we,  essentially  a  race  of 
workers,  and  sated,  as  many  of  us  are, 
with  the  fruits  of  our  labors,  found  it 
hard  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  and  health- 
ful manner  the  recreations  to  which  we 
are  now  fairlv  entitled.  And  in  this 
respect  we  are  as  a  nation  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  the  Latins,  the  Teutons  and 
even  the  sober-minded  British,  who 
**  amuse  themselves  sadly,"  as  their 
Gallic  critic  once  amiably  put  it. 

In  no  respect  do  the  French — in  many 
ways  the  wisest  people  on  earth — show 
riper  wisdom  than  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  amusement 
as  a  factor  in  their  national  life.  I  de- 
clare that  in  all  Paris  there  is  nothing 
better  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion or  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
those  family  groups  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bois  any  fine  Sunday  afternoon 
— groups  in  which  real  enjoyment  is 
written  on  every  face,  from  that  of  the 
wrinkled  grandparent  to  the  rosy  one 
of  the  toddling  infant  of  two  years. 

Now  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
various  forms  of  amusement  that  find 


favor  in  this  country  cannot  fail  to  con* 
vince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  that 
is  a  branch  of  our  education  that  has 
been  sorely  neglected.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant branch,  too,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  amount  of  work 
that  is  accomplished  by  us  every  year 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  com- 
mensurate degree  of  diversion  that 
shall  be  healthful  and  at  least  not  men- 
tally or  morally  degrading. 

As  it  is,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
American  people,  class  by  class,  to  learn 
the  barrenness  of  most  of  what  passes 
current  as  amusement  or  recreation. 

The  amusements  of  the  young,  and 
particularly  of  school  boys,  are  founded 
largely  on  disaster  to  somebody  else, 
and  are  almost  invariably  flavored  with 
the  pungent  spice  of  disobedience.  In 
the  case  of  infants  this  tendency  to  defy 
traditions  and  orders  manifests  itself  in 
their  manner  of  playing  with  toys. 
Give  a  child  a  locomotive  capable  of 
generating  real  steam,  and  two  hours 
afterwards  it  will  be  found  with  its  train 
of  real  cars  in  the  bath  tub,  where  it 
has  been  put  to  soak  ;  but  the  toy 
steamboat,  intended  to  float  in  real 
water,  will  be  dragged  across  the  nur- 
sery floor  at  the  end  of  a  long  string. 


OOrrHMMT.  ItM.  IN  TNI  UNITIO  tTATIt  AND  IMtAT  MITAIN.  BY  fllANK  LIW.I*  PUSCWHIna  HOUM.       ALC  NiaHT*    RtBINVID. 
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The  point  toward  which  the  village  lovers  betid  their  steps. 
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derive  any  sort  of  pleasure  from  the 
ocean  itself  is  not  more  than  one  in  ten. 
The  other  nine  hurry  from  railroad  depot 
and  steamboat  landing  to  the  heart  of 
the  densely  populated  region  of  chow- 
der pots,  photograph  galleries,  variety 
shows,  fortune  tellers  and  other  charac- 
teristic Coney  Island  attractions.  Once 
within  the  limits  of  this  enchanted  ter- 
ritory, the  perspiring  citizen  plunges 
with  animation  into  the  whirlpool  of  en- 
joyment that  lies  before  him.  The 
lung-tester  claims  his  instant  attention; 
and,  placing  a  filthy  rubber  mouthpiece 
to  his  lips,  he  blows  until  his  face  turns 
purple  and  his  lungs  threaten  to  split, 
in  an  insane  attempt  to  force  the  pointer 
on  a  dial  to  the  unattainable  number  that 
will  yield  him  an  unsmokeable  cigar. 

Having  had  all  the  fun  that  he  can 
with  the  refreshing  lung-tester,  he 
passes  on  to  the  sister  device  known  as 
the  **  try-your-strength,'*  and  by  pay- 
ment of  a  nickel  secures  the  privilege 
of  pounding  with  an  enormous  mallet, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  number  which 
lies  only  within  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  machine,  the  only  man, 
by  the  way,  who  can  smoke  the  cigars 
that  are  the  reward  of  this  prowess. 

Cheered  and  invigorated  by  these  two 
forms  of  exercise,  the  amusement  seeker 
next  proceeds  to  the  photograph  gallery 
and  secures  a  tintype  of  himself  that  his 
own  mother  would  fail  to  recognize; 
then  on  to  the  fortune  teller,  where  a 
soothsayer,  who  is  also  a  chiropodist, 
pictures  for  him  a  future  state  which  he 
knows  he  can  never  realize.  These 
forms  of  amusement  exhausted,  there 
still  remain  the  variety  shows  in  which 
the  worst  acts  in  the  world  are  per- 
formed by  the  worst  serio-comic  and 
played-out  song  and  dance  men  known 
to  the  modern  stage;  the  hot  corn  spread 
with  rancid  butter;  the  poisonous  beer 
with  a  headache  in  every  glass;  the 
"loop  the  loop,*'  in  which  enjoyment 
is  flavored  with  the  pungent  spice  of 
peril;  and  the  thousand  and  one  oppor- 
tunities for  staking  and  losing  money 
on  reputed  games  of  chance  that  are 
really  the  surest  kind  of  sure  things. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  no  place  in  which 
the  search  for  pleasure  is  marked  by 
such  strange  eccentricities  as  here. 


Our  two  leisure  classes,  meaning 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  also  have 
ideas  of  their  own  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes fun.  The  tramp  loves  to  read 
comic  papers  and  to  see  other  people 
work.  A  city  librarian  once  told  me 
that  he  did  not  allow  any  funny  colored 
supplements  or  copies  of  Puck  and 
Judge  in  his  library  because  they  at- 
tracted so  many  tramps.  There  was 
nothing,  he  said,  that  a  tramp  liked  bet- 
ter on  a  cold  or  stormy  day  than  to 
come  into  a  warm  library  and  spend  a 
few  hours  looking  at  comic  pictures 
printed  in  bright  colors,  and  reading 
jokes.  And,  curiously  enough,  noth- 
ing will  divert  him  from  this  form  of 
entertainment  so  surely  as  the  news 
that  some  great  public  work  is  going 
on,  in  which  case  he  will  cheerfully 
trudge  oflF  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
citj'  and  there  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
subway  excavation  for  hours  at  a  time, 
watching  the  miracle  of  honest  daily 
toil. 

Bourke  Cochran  has  wittily  and 
wisely  said  that  the  one  place  in  the 
world  into  which  no  ray  of  human  en- 
joyment ever  penetrates  is  the  safe  de- 
posit vault  in  which  the  millionaire 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  his  securi- 
ties. He  might  have  said,  also,  that 
genuine  amusement  is  as  far  removed 
from  all  money  considerations  as  any- 
thing in  this  world  can  well  be  and  that 
the  way  in  which,  in  this  country,  the 
whole  question  of  entertainment  has  be- 
come closely  intertwined  with  that  of 
spending  money  shows  how  very  far 
off  the  track  we  have  gone  in  our  fever- 
ish and  uncertain  quest  for  enjoyment. 

The  first  thing  that  the  newly  en- 
riched man  does,  after  carefully  wash- 
ing from  his  hand  all  soluble  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  once  did  honest 
work,  is  to  go  into  some  high-priced 
barroom  and  ostentatiously  spend  mon- 
ey on  the  most  worthless  assortment 
of  human  beings  that  he  can  find 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
town.  This  is  what  he  calls  **  having 
a  good  time,**  and  it  must  be  a  conso- 
lation to  him  to  realize  that  he  is  spend- 
ing his  money  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  a  single  decent  human  being,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  landlord 
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THK  sun  was  just  sliding  below  the 
low  hills,  westward.  Above  the 
red  menace  of  his  upper  arc 
violet  and  crimson  stains  patched  the 
sky;  below,  the  tide-pools  on  the 
marshes  flared  with  reflected  color  till 
the  inlet  seemed  to  glimmer  and  undu- 
late up  to  the  strip  of  built  road  which 
stijod  between  tlie  flats  and  the  higher 
ground  formed  by  the  push  of  tides  on 
the  sea  beach . 

The  girl  walking  briskly  along  this 
road  laughed  as  the  gust  caught  her 
skirts,  and  took  an  involuntary  dan- 
cing step  toward  a  young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  coast  guard,  who  smiled 
at  her  with  a  "  Hullo,  Martha  !" 

"  Hullo,  David,"  she  answered; 
"  you  aren't  on,  this  evening?" 

He  turned  to  walk  with  her,  taking 
the  windward  side  of  the  road  and 
shielding  her  with  half  turned  body. 
"  I  was  coming  round  to  your  house," 
he  said;  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  a  minute. 
Are  you  too  cold  to  walk  down  the 
dike,  a  piece?" 

"  Cold!" — she  drew  a  long  breath 
of  the  keen,  delicious  air— "  I'm  warm 
as  toast,  and  I  would  rather  walk  than 
not.     What  a  splendid  night  ?" 

"Great!"  lifting  his  head  to  look 
over  her  liood  at  a  deep  gloom  of  the 
sea;  "  looks  some  like  a  weather 
breeder,  though." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  hope  it 
won't  come  in  your  watch.  Von  look 
— has  something  nice  happened?" 

"  That's  what !"  He  took  her  arm 
in  a  boyish  pinch.  "  Martha,  I've  got 
the  position  !  Honest.  They  are  will- 
ing to  take  me  on  as  scxin  as  father  can 
fill  my  place  on  the  beach.  I've  got  it, 
Martlia,  got  it  at  last !" 

■'  David:' 

"  Yes;  I  knew  you'd  be  glad.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  though.  I  had  about 
given  up  for  this  winter,  you  know. 
Jove,  I'm  glad. " 


The  girl  squeezed  his  arm  in  turn, 
exclaiming  at  him  :  "  Oh,  David,  I'm 
so  glad,  too;  it  has  all  come  right, 
hasn't  it?  I  knew  it  would;  I'm  so 
glad  !" 

"  I  am  going  riglrt  off,"  David  said 
importantly,  "  in  a  week.  I  guess." 

"A  week? — why, — that  is  pretty 
soon,"  the  girl  said,  rather  breathlessly. 

They  had  paused  midway  across  the 
diUe  and  were  looking  out  over  the 
whispering  flood  of  the  inlet  toward  the 
harbor.  Out  beyond  was  tlie  solemn 
vagueness  of  space,  and  the  edge  of  the 
world  just  touched  with  luminous  pro- 
phecy of  the  climbing  moon .  The  eter- 
nal mystery  of  the  sea  wh  ispered  to  them 
both;  were  they  not  both  his  children  ? 

"  It  means  leaviug^this,"  said 
David  more  soberly. 

"Yes." 

"  It's  going  to  be  hard,  Martha," 

"  Yes;  awfully  hard." 

"  I  wish  1  could  take  you  with  me  I 
It  doesn't  seem  fair  that  my  chance 
should  come  first;  you  deserve  it  more 
than  I  do," 

"Thanks,  David,  but  you  know  I 
couldn't  leave  father  now,  even  if  it  did 

"  I  know;  you're  good,  but  I  hate  to 
leave  you." 

"  Oh,  you'Uhavelotsof  other  people," 
the  girl  said  with  a  touch  of  coquetryin 
her  voice. 

"  They  won't  none  of 'em  be  you," 
said  David,  practically. 

Martha  blushed  in  thedusk.  "There'll 
be  Miss  Lawrence,  for  one,"  shesaid, 
tentatively;  "she  lives  right  in  Catu- 
bridge." 

David  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  kind 
of  way.  She  laughed  back  at  him  with 
sudden  daring.  "  I  expect  you'll  be 
seeing  her  most  every  day,"  she  said, 
twisting  her  cape  fringe. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  David, 
hesitatingly. 
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**  Caring  is  easy,'*  said  David,  **  it's 
the  getting  that  is  hard." 

*  *  But  the  getting  mostly  depends  on 
caring?" 

**  Not  always  your  own." 

**Oh,"  fiercely,  **it  is  easy  enough 
for  a  man  to  make  others  care  ! — a 
great,  strong  man,  with  all  the  world 
before  him." 

David  thrilled  at  her  tone. 

''  That's  the  talk,"  he  said,  squaring 
his  shouldei-s.  "  A  fellow  can't  do  less 
than  make  a  fight  for  it .  I  never  thought 
much  about  such  things — till  lately." 

Again  Martha  was  silent.  Amy  Law- 
rence had  been  at  the  Rock  since  Sep- 
tember, recuperating  in  the  post-sum- 
mer quiet  from  an  illness  of  the  nerves. 
David  laughed  with  unfamiliar  embar- 
rassment:  **  We'll  have  our  party  yet, 
Marthie." 

The  girl  gasped .  *  *  You  really  want — 
like — the  party  so  much?"  she  said. 

**  I  guess  so,"  said  David. 

Martha  stood  very  still  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  great  saffron  moon 
swinging  clear  of  the  black  sea.  Then 
she  said  :  * '  I  hope  you  will  get  to  the 
party,  David ;  I  hope  you  will  get 
everything  you  want,  always." 

*  *  You  are  mighty  good.  I  guess  if  it 
depended  on  you  your  folks  would  get 
all  there  was  going,  wouldn't  they  ?" 

**  Perhaps.  You  feel  like  one  of  my 
folks,  don't  you,  David?" 

**  Well,  I  rather  guess  !  You  are  all 
I  ever  had.  All  the  sistering — or 
mothering,  either — I  ever  had  I've  had, 
or  guessed,  from  you  ;  you  are — my 
02V n,  Marthie  !" 

"Ah!"  The  sound  forced  itself 
from  her  clenched  teeth.  Then,  sud- 
denly:  **  Oh,  I  am  so  cold;  let's  go 
home  " 

*'Why.  Martha!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  before  ?"  He  tried  to  wrap  the 
tightly-held  cape  still  closer  about  her. 
She  suffered  it  passively.  *  *  Take  hold, 
and  we  will  run  a  bit,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. But  Martha's  weight  sagged 
against  his  hand.  He  looked  at  her 
uncertainly.     How  wearily  she  moved  ! 

'*  You  poor  little  Marthie,"  he  said 
drawing  the  limp  hand  within  his  arm, 
**we  have  been  letting  you  work  too 
hard,  that's  what.     I  ought  to  have  had 


more  sense  than  to  keep  you  standing  in 
this  cold.     Lean  on  me,  dear." 

Martha  swallowed  hard.  **You 
mustn't  mind  me,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
**  I  did  not  know  I  was  tired  before,  and 
I  shall  be  all  rested  up  to-morrow." 

David  shook  his  head  protestingly. 
Ah,  the  pitiless  wind,  how  it  pushed  and 
baffled  her  !  How  it  stung  her  face ! 
Yet  half  an  hour  before  it  had  been 
sport  to  oppose  it.  At  her  door  David 
spoke  anxiously  :  '  *  You  go  right  to 
bed — there's  a  good  girl — and  rest." 

She  smiled  at  him  faintly  as  she 
drew  her  hand  from  his  strong,  warm 
grasp.  Her  eyes  were  very  large  and 
dark  as  he  looked  into  them.  **  Good- 
night," she  said.  * '  You  are  very  good 
to  me,  David.  Good-night."  He 
would  have  lingered,  but  she  smiled 
again  and  shut  the  door  gently. 

When  Martha  shut  the  door  on  David 
she  saw  her  father  sitting  expectantly 
before  the  fireplace  with  the  checker- 
board. And  Martha  took  off  her  things 
and  played  checkers.  Her  father  beat 
two  rubbers  in  succession.  He  was  in 
high  good  humor,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion when  at  last  she  said  she  guessed 
she  would  go  to  bed,  she  was  a  little 
tired.  She  went  up  the  narrow  stairs 
slowly,  and  shut  the  door  of  her  own 
pretty  chamber  behind  her. 

And  then,  standing  among  the  small 
tokens  and  conveniences  her  own  patient 
handiwork  had  wrought,  the  sensible, 
cheerful.  New  England  girl,  who  had 
never  done  a  dramatic  thing  in  her  life, 
suddenly  threw  up  her  arms  and 
clutched  wildly  at  the  air,  like  a  tragic 
actor  in  a  scene  of  despair. 

That  night  she  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  the  unbroken  darkness  is 
from  end  to  end  of  a  sleepless  night. 
Staring  into  the  shadows  with  hot  eyes 
she  asked  herself,  over  and  over  again, 
A'hy  ?  why  ?  why  ?  He  was  hers,  hers, 
not  this  stranger's  ?  Who  could  love 
him  as  she  did  ?  Who  could  know  him 
as  she  did  ?  She  found  herself  sobbing 
helplessly,  unrestrainedly,  in  the  dark. 
After  a  time  she  became  aware  that  the 
wind  was  rising.  It  was  raining,  too. 
She  realized  that  it  was  a  wild  night. 

**  A  real  northeaster,"  Martha  said  to 
herself  indifferently .    *  *  Well ,  our  house 
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is  solid. "  The  fleeting  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  care  were 
it  not. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  snow  and  sleet 
had  ceased,  but  the  wind  rose  steadily. 
Martha  dressed,  and  made  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  Her  father  was  already 
out;  he  came  in  as  she  was  lifting  the 
coffee  pot  to  the  back  of  the  range,  and 
drank  a  steaming  cup   without  sitting. 

"  Awful  wind,' '  he  said,  as  he  drank  ; 
* '  roof's  gone  off  the  barn ;  I  've  got  to 
go  right  back  up  there,  the  creatures  '11 
freeze  to  death  if  they  ain't  tended  to. 
You  won't  be  frightened  stay  in'  alone, 
will  you  Marthie  ?" 

*' Oh  no,"  Martha  said  smiling 
faintly,  "  I  guess  not,  father." 

She  drank  a  little  coffee  herself  after 
he   had  gone,  but  she  could    not  eat. 

The  crash  of  the  stones  on  the  beach 
was  tremendous,  here.  The  sea  rushed 
up  with  an  appalling  roar,  broke  with 
a  deafening  boom,  and  sucked  sul- 
lenly out  again  with  a  mighty  grinding 
of  stone.  So  overwhelmingly  near  it 
sounded  on  this  side  that  the  girl  ran 
to  the  window  and  rubbed  it  as  clear  as 
she  might.  The  first  glance  brought 
an  exclamation  to  her  lips.  The  huge 
dirty  waves  were  rolling  high  over  the 
crest  of  the  beach  on  a  level  with  the 
very  top  of  the  breakwater  which 
bounded  her  own  little  front  lawn. 

The  girl  watched  them  with  puckered 
brows,  then  she  turned  and  looked  at 
the  little  clock  on  the  mantel.  Just 
then  a  loud  knock  sounded  at  the  back 
door,  and  as  she  hastened  to  answer,  it 
was  pushed  open  and  the  slender  figure 
of  a  girl  half  fell  into  the  warm  kitchen. 

"  Oh,"  panted  Amy  Lawrence,  '*  isn't 
this  awful  ?  Our  house  is  shaking  so 
we  couldn't  stay  in  it;  the  water's  run- 
ning right  under  it  !  Every  one  at  our 
end  has  gone  to  the  life-saving  station, 
they  say  the  houses  are  going  !  The 
Greens  went  to  the  Clarks,  but  I  made 
them  leave  me  here,  your  house  looks 
so  much  stronger.  You  don't  mind  my 
staying,  do  you?  I'd  rather  be  with 
you  than  anywhere." 

Martha  listened  to  her  excited  de- 
tatched  sentences  with  a  strange  dazed 
expression,  mutely.  She  stooped  and 
drew  the  cloak  from  the  other   girl's 


shoulders,  and  pushed  her  into  a  chair 
by  the  stove.  ''  I  guess  there  isn't  any 
danger,"  she  said,  *'but  I'm  real  glad 
to  have  you . " 

Miss  I^wrence  drew  her  feet  up  with 
a  rueful  laugh.  Tliey  were  wet  to  the 
boot-tops,  and  the  bottom  of  her  skirts 
were  sodden.  Martha  saw  them,  and 
straightened  sharply. 

"  How  did  you  wet  your  feet,"  she 
cried ,  '  *  j  ust  coming  from  your  house  ?' ' 

**The  road's  all  over  water;  didn't 
you  know  ?" 

*'  From  the  other  side  ?" 

''  Why  yes,  from  the  flats." 

A  cold  thrill  ran  down  Martha's  spine 
like  the  touch  of  an  icy  finger.  She 
remembered  the  outlook  at  the  front  of 
the  house.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  she  opened  the  oven  door  and 
made  her  guest  put  her  drenched  feet 
inside.  She  also  made  her  eat  some- 
thing, and  drink  of  the  coffee,  find- 
ing that  she  had  no  breakfast.  To 
accomplish  this  she  had  to  eat  a  mouth- 
ful herself,  though  it  was  difficult. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  rattling,  slapping 
crash  on  the  front  windows.  Miss 
Lawrence  screamed.  Martha  threw 
open  the  parlor  door  and  went  swiflly 
in.  A  green  and  gray  cloud  was  break- 
ing, scattering,  and  falling  outside  the 
dripping  panes. 

Martha  looked  at  the  clock  again, 
calculating  rapidly;  half-past  nine, — 
high  tide  at— at— not  till  clcven\  high 
tide  at  eleven,  and  water  on  the 
windows  now  !  The  icy  finger  touched 
her  again.  Water  on  the  windows,  and 
more  than  an  hour  for  the  tide  to  run; 
the  harbor  cominj>  over  the  flats; — wind, 
— such  wind  as  no  one  ever  heard  0!i 
that  coast  before,  wind  like  the  suction 
and  sweep  which  might  follow  the  fall- 
ing in  and  the  engulfing  of  a  world. 
Tlieir  house  was  the  strongest  on  the 
beach;  would  it  stand  ?  Could  they  stay 
\\\  it? 

Suddenly  Amy  tightened  her  clasp 
convulsively.  ' ' Martha,  look !  The  wa- 
ter— on  the  floor  I"  she  gasped. 

Along  the  front  edge  of  the  room,  and 
across  the  floor  a  curling  line  of  damp 
spread,  grew  wet,  ran  in  small  streams 
from  an  increasing  supply;  the  sea  was 
running  under  the  house. 
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Even  as  she  thought  it  her  father  lay 
dead  in  his  bam,  where  a  falling  timber 
had  struck  him  as  he  stooped.  And 
David,  roused  from  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion by  a  new  emergency,  was  working 
for  strangers  in  the  mistaken  assurance 
that  Martha  was  safe  at  the  farm. 

At  the  corner  the  swirl  of  water  round 
their  feet  eddied  and  sucked  at  their 
knees ;  then  the  wind  gathered  itself 
up  and  hurled  itself  against  them  ; 
stones  gave  beneath  their  stumbling 
feet ;  the  water  pushed  horribly  toward 
the  marsh -edge.  Suddenly  the  weaker 
girl  lost  her  footing.  Martha  dragged 
her  up  with  the  strength  of  despair — to 
fall  was  to  drown.  She  held  her  with 
both  hands  while  the  other  gasped  for 
breath  and  clung  to  her  in  a  panic  of 
fright.  Her  weight  dragged  on  Martha 
savagely. 

All  at  once  a  fierce  impulse  throbbed 
in  Martha's  veins  to  throw  her  off,  to 
shake  off  her  hands;  like  lightning  of 
the  soul  it  flashed  on  her  that  this  girl 
stood  between  her  and  her  chance  of 
safety.  It  was  so  near, — ^just  across  the 
road;  if  she  were  alone  she  could  get 
there,  she  knew  it;  but  this  girl  clung 
and  hung  on  her  so  ! 

The  soaked  skirts  of  both  slapped 
and  twisted  about  her  limbs.  What  was 
this  weak  girl  to  her,  that  she  should 
risk  her  life  for  her?  Was  she  a 
man,  that  she  should  be  expected  to 
rescue  helpless  women, — was  she  not 
also  a  woman,  as  much  in  need  of  help 
as  this  baby  thing  who  had  made  David 
love  her  ?  David  loved  her.  David— 
loved — her.  David  loved  her  f  With 
the  temptation  of  devils  and  the  solace 
of  angels  the  silent  iterant  cry  beat  on 
her  bra:<n.  She  groaned  in  mortal 
pain.  Then  she  lifted  her  head  sud- 
denly, and  wound  her  arm  more  strongly 
under  the  other's  shoulder  :  **  Almost 
there."  she  cried  in  Amy's  ear,  **  don't 
slip!"  And  as  she  spoke  she  urged 
the  other  girl  forward  with  all  her 
strength. 

Pushing,  sobbing,  clinging,  buffeted 
by  wind  and  dragged  by  water,  they 
got  across  the  road  and  were  almost  in 
touch  of  the  porch.  But  its  steps 
opened  to  the  northeast,  and  on  the 
other  side  it  was  parapeted  with  stone 
to  the  height  of  a  man's  breast.  Wicked, 
heavy    waves   laden     with    wrecka^ 


surged  cotttinoally  onto  the  steps  and 
round  their  corner,  pushed  before  the 
wind;  and  the  wind! — The  strongest 
man  on  the  life-saving  force  tried  in  vain 
to  pass  that  corner  earlier  in  the  day. 

Again  and  again  the  surge  and  the 
pull  of  the  wave  threw  the  other  woman 
against  Martha's  body;  she  felt  her  last 
remnant  of  strength  going,  and  tried 
supremely  to  cry  out  for  help,  but  as 
in  a  nightmare  no  sound  came  from  her 
utterly  exhausted  throat.  Once  more,  and 
then  through  the  agony  of  exhaustion 
she  heard  a  great  shout,  and  saw  as  in 
a  flickering  haze  one  figure  and  then 
another  outside  the  station .  Help  was 
coming  !  Thank  God,  help  was  com- 
ing !  But  l:ow  long,  how  terribly  long 
they  were;  the  hot  thrill  of  renewed 
courage  was  fading  from  her  veins 
again;  was  it  minutes  or  hours?  She  saw 
one  of  the  men  suddenly  above  her  on 
the  porch;  as  her  knees  sank  under  her 
in  her  last  effort  to  lift  her  stumbling 
companion,  a  strong  hand  grasped  her 
arm,  a  shoulder  braced  behind  her,  and  a 
voice  shouted,  **  Now  then,  Dave  !** 

She  tried  with  all  her  failing  strength 
to  help  her  helper,  as  he  lifted  both 
girls  bodily  toward  the  stooping,  reach- 
ing arms  David  held  ready  from  the 
side  of  the  porch. 

Without  words  the  two  men  had 
divided  the  rescue  according  to  their 
strength ;  if  anyone  could  lift  the  women 
over  that  parapet  and  draw  up  their 
dead  weight  it  would  have  to  be  David. 
He  leaned,  now  white  in  the  face,  as 
far  down  as  he  could  reach,  to  take 
one  of  the  girls;  the  other  man  stumbled 
with  his  burden,  and  half  falling  pushed 
Amy  Lawrence  in  reach  of  David's 
hand.    She  clutched  at  it  convulsively : 

**  For  God's  sake,  man  !"  shouted 
David,  trying  to  grasp  at  Martha's  cloth- 
ing with  his  left  hand.  But  the  man 
could  not  on  the  instant  recover  him- 
self. He  was  rolled  over  by  a  wave, 
as  the  girls  were  almost  torn  from 
David's  grip.  Martha  looked  straight 
into  David's  fierce  eves. 

**  Amy  first."  her  lips  moved  to  say. 

A  strange  look  came  into  David's 
white  face;  his  eyes  burned  into  hers; 

*  *  You  first ! "  he  cried,  and  tried  to  free 
his  other  hand  to  lift  her.  She  slipped 
from  his  grasp  like  water,  smiling  up 
at  him. 
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THE   DIVINE   PHYLLIDIA 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 


1   [>rjH>1ngi  hj  O.   TOASPERN 


THIS  Cherub  drifted  into  luy  room 
one  evening  with  a  woe  i)egoiie 
expression  on  his  usuallv  placid 
face,  and  sinking  into  the  most  com- 
fortable arm-chair,  sat  staring  moodily 
into  the  empty  fireplace. 

"  Liver?"  I  inquired  in  response  to 
a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  Dun't  you  think  yon  might  try  to 
Iw  a  little  less  objectionable  ?"  he  said 
reproachfully.  "  You  see."  hecontin- 
ued  after  a  pause.  "  when  a  felloA-  wants 
to— to  screw  himself  up  to  the  point, 
you  know,  how  the  dickens  can  he 
when   the  girl   as   good   as   tells  him 


she  hates  him— er— like  the  verj- — " 

"  Exactly."  I  put  in.  "  It's  not  to 
I)e  done,  my  dear  chap." 

"No.  I  was  afraid  not."  said  the 
Cliemb :  ■ '  that's  why  1  came  to  ask 
your  advice." 

"Certainly."!  said  encouragingly. 
■'Suppose  you  Iwgin  at  the  right  end 
and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Forthwith  he  plunged  into  a  ram- 
bling account  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
what  she  said  on  this  occasion,  what 
she  did  on  that,  ending  with  the  usual 
fulsome  panegyric  on  her  person  and 
attributes. 
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age  things  then.  It  would  be  quite 
easy,*'  he  continued  :  **  they  are  stay- 
ing with  mother  at  Down." 

**They  ?•'  I  inquired. 

'*She  and  her  cousin.  You  and  I 
might  run  over  for  a  day  or  two — be 
quite  a  merry  little  party.'* 

*'  House-parties  are  an  abomination/' 
I  said. 

The  Cherub  assented,  and  reached 
down  a  time-table. 

"  There's  a  train  leaving  in  an  hour," 
he  suggested. 

**  Well?" 

'*  If  we  catch  that  we  shall  be  there 
in  time  for  dinner."  Now  it  is  one 
thing  to  sit  in  one's  own  rooms  and  de- 
scribe the  right  and  proper  way  to  carr}' 
so  delicate  a  matter  to  a  successful  issue, 
but  quite  another  to  face  the  haughty 
She  one's  self.  My  mind  was  made  up 
in  an  instant. 

' '  Such  an  idea  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,"  I  said  decidedly.  The  Cherub's 
smile  was  anything  but  cherubic. 

"  Meaning,  that  theory  is  one  thing, 
and  practice  another.*' 

**  My  good  chap,  don't  be  a  fool,**  I 
said,  **  of  course  I  d  stand  by  you  in 
the  affair,  but  unfortunately  I've 
promised  to  go  fishing  with  Pattison 
this  week.** 

*'Put  him  off, — Pat  won't  mind, — 
urgent  business, — called  out  of  town, 
etc.,  you  know  the  style,"  beamed  the 
Cherub,  thrusting  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
before  me. 

I  groaned  inwardly,  and  took  up  the 
pan.  I  am  not  a  weak  man  as  a  rule, 
but  what  could  one  do  in  the  face  of 
such  determination  ?  Thus  while  I 
lied  to  Pattison,  the  Cherub  busied 
himself  throwing  things  into  my  grip ; 
as  I  sealed  the  note,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  ramming  in  a  dress  coat. 

"Hurry  up,"  he  panted,  *' or  we 
shall  miss  that  train." 

'*  Tooth-brush  in  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  It  can't  go  in  here,"  he  cried  ex- 
citedly,— **no  room,**  and  with  a 
mighty  effort  he  closed  the  grip. 

*' But  my  dear  chap,"  I  remon- 
strated . 

"  All  right,  I'll  make  a  parcel  of  the 
rest,"  he  said  buckling  the  straps  fever- 
ishly. 


Thus  exactly  fifty-eight  minutes  later 
we  were  facing  each  other,  somewhat 
out  of  breath,  in  the  express  for  Down. 

"  By  the  way,  you're  not  much  of  a 
hand  at  parcels,  are  you  ?"  I  said  glan- 
cing at  the  bulging,  misshapen  object  in 
the  rack. 

"  Oh,  I  fancy  it  will  be  all  right,'* 
he  said  easily,  and  leaning  back  he 
puffed  at  his  pipe  with  a  dreamy  ex- 
pression that  warned  me  what  was  com- 
ing.    Presently  he  sighed. 

"  She's  wonderful,  old  chap,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

''  Since  I'm  in  for  it,  you  might  tell 
me  her  name  and  have  done  with  it,'* 
I  said. 

**  I  call  her  the  Divine  Phyllidia,"  he 
replied. 

**  Look  here.  Cherub,  do  you  expect 
me  to  lie  about  you  with  any  success 
to  a  girl  with  a  name  like  that  ?" 

He  looked  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 
**  Well,  you  needn't  pitch  it  too  steep, 
and  1*11  back  you  up  you  know  Gip.'* 

After  this  we  traveled  some  time  in 
silence. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  suddenly,  **  she's 
wonderful,  with  eyes,  black  my  boy  as 
a  moonless  night,  that  flash  at  you, 
man,  beneath  low  brows  crowned  with 
misty  hair." 

I  did  not  even  attempt  to  hide  my 
smile. 

When  in  due  time  we  arrived  at 
Down,  there  was  of  course  no  convey- 
ance to  be  had  for  miles  round,  and  the 
Cherub,  taking  the  paper  parcel  gingerly 
under  his  arm — I  had,  with  an  eye  to 
possible  future  contingencies  prudently 
secured  the  grip  before  hand — elected  to 
show  me  a  short  cut. 

**  By  the  way,"  I  said,  **  looks  a 
trifle  unwell,  that  parcel." 

**  Oh  !  it  will  hang  together  all  right 
until  we  get  there,  it  isn't  far  you 
know,  this  way."  So  saying,  he  led 
the  way  down  a  maze  of  narrow  lanes, 
and  after  climbing  gras.sy  banks  and 
squeezing  through  numerous  fences, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  wood. 
HeretheCherub  suddenly  stood  still  and 
swore, — the  parcel  had  gone  wrong. 

**  Just  what  I  expected,"  I  sighed, 
**  and  by-the-by,  what  did  you  do  with 
my  tooth-brush  ?" 
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"  Tooth-brush  be  haug^ed,"  he  cried, 
struggling  desperately  with  the  parcel, 
"  come  and  help  me  with  the  confounded 
thing. ' '  But  instead  of  complying, 
fancying  I  heard  voices,  I  stole  towards 
a  clump  of  bushes,  and  stealthily  peered 
round. 

Within  a  few  inches  of  mine  was  a 
face,  so  close  that  I  might  almost  have 
kissed  it, — a  piquant  face  it  was,  warm 
with  the  rich  coloring  of  scarlet  mouth 
and  raven  hair,     I  started  back. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  began,  and 

lifted  my  hat, — as  I  did  so  something 

leaped  thence  to  the  grass  at  my  feet, — 

it  was  my  errant  tooth-brush.     I  trod 

upon  it  immediately,  but  too  late,  for  I 

heard  a  half-suppressed  laugh   behind 

me,   and  turning,   I   saw  another  face 

peeping  at  me  over  a  bush,  and  this 

time  the  hair   was   red  gold,  and  the 

;hing  eyes  wonderfully  blue.    I  was 

:  ng  there   with   my  foot  on   my 

3rnsh,  looking  from  one  to  the 

helplessly,    when     the    Cherub 


The  Cherub  looked  apologetic,   "You 


so  where,  and,  after  turning  my  things 
over,  generally  end  by  finding  it  in  my 
vest  pocket  or  tobacco-pouch,  I  don't 
remember  that  I  ever  carried  it  in  my 
hat  before. ' ' 

On  the  lawn  beneath  the  cedars  we 
came  upon  Mrs.  Dymott,  reading,  her 
pince-nez,  with  its  broad,  black  rib- 
bon, balanced  upon  the  extreme  tip  of 
her  nose  in  that  way  which,  in  my 
schoolboy  days,  had  always  caused  me 
to  wonder  how  it  managed  to  stick 
on.  She  rose  to  meet  us  with  many 
expressions  of  pleased  surprise,  kissing 
us  both  resoundingly  in  her  old,  moth- 
erly way. 

"  How  you've  grown  !"  she  re- 
marked, patting  ine  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder,  "though,  to  be  sure,  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  you  left  Harvard." 

"  And  he's  degenerated  into  an  awful 
cynic  since  then,  "  put  in  the  Cherub. 

' '  And  carries  tooth-brushes  in  his 
hat !"  added  Phyllidia. 

"Still  your  tooth-brush,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Dymott.  "  Do  you  remember, 
when  you  were  quite  little,  losing  it  in 
the  stables?" 

"  And  fighting  the  boy  because  you 
found  him  cleaning  the  silver  with  it  ?" 
put  in  the  Cherub  again, 

"I  had  settled  convictions  on  the 
rights  of  property,  even  in  those  daj's," 
I  said  as  we  entered  tlie  house. 

So   that  is  the  girl  I  have  come  to 

win  for  the  Cherub,  I  said  to  myself  as 

a  little  later  I  followed  him  upstairs, 

and  somehow  the  idea  seemed  slngnlar- 

t  unreasonably 
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"  Charmiiig,"  I  answered,  arranging 
my  tie.  "  You  had  better  be  prepared," 
I  continued,  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall 
conimeace  operations  for  you  at  dinner 
to-night, "  and  somehow  I  found  myself 
sighing  heavily 

And  yet  I  did  not  after  all,  for,  sitting 
witli  her  voice  in  my  ears  and  an  occa- 
sional glance  into  her  black-fringed  eyes, 
I  forgot  the  Cherub's  very  existence. 

As  tlie  days  passed  my  promise  be- 
came a  grisly  phantom,  haunting  me 


That  evening,  sitting  in  a  quiet  cor 
nerof  the  drawing-room,  chance  favored 
me. 

"  I've  been  wondering  why  you  call 
Mr.  Dymott  the  'Cherub'?"  she  in- 
quired, glancing  to  where  he  and  Kate 
were  turning  over  some  music  at  the 
piano. 

■'  Oh,  he  got  that  at  college,"  I  be- 
gan. "  Vou  see  he  was  such  a  con- 
trast to  himself,  so  to  speak,  his  golden 
curls  and  blue  eyes  were  so — so  very 


r'!*""^- 

%^:- 


"Is  it  your  custotH  to  carry  tooth-bruihes 


in  all  places,  my  sleep  became  broken, 
and  when  I  met  the  Cherub's  eye 
by  accident  I  felt  a  traitor,  and  though 
I  argued  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her, 
tliat  such  a  mind  as  hers  would  be 
wasted  ou  him,  my  conscience  refused 
to  be  quieted.  True  he  had  ceased  to 
worry  me  lately  concerning  the  progress 
I  had  made,  but  his  very  avoidance  of 
the  subject  served  but  to  add  coals  of 
fire.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  have 
it  over  once  aod  for  all  at  the  next  op- 
portunity. 


your  hat?" 

cherubic,  you  know,  and  his  general 
character  was  so — er — so — " 

"  And  what  did  they  call  you  ?" 

"  They  called  me — '  Gip  ',"  I  said, 
grateful  for  the  interruption. 

"  Gip,"  she  repeated,  and  her  eyes 
belied  her  solemn  mouth.  "  I  have  a 
dog  named  Gip,  the  dearest  old  fellow. 
I  really  believe  that,  in  his  own  way, 
he  loves  me  better  than  anybody  else  in 
the  whole  world." 

I  shook  my  head.  "  I  doubt  it,"  I 
began  unwarily,  "  though  to  be  sure," 
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came  the  sun,  and  with  it  the  determina- 
tion came  to  me  that  I  would  not  stop 
to  see  their  happiness.  I  rose,  and 
having  packed  up,  slipped  from  my 
room,  and  opening  a  side  door,  stepped 
out  into  the  cool  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

At  the  edge  of  the  grove  I  came  upon 
a  fallen  tree  and  sitting  down  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  and  listened  to  the  merry 
carol  of  the  birds  about  me. 

And  as  the  smoke  rose  in  the  still  air, 
I  seemed  to  see  the  face  of  Phyllidia 
peeping  at  me  through  the  blue  wreaths, 
full  of  mischief  and  laughter  as  I  had 
seen  it  first. 

A  bush  rustled  beside  me,  and  glan- 
cing up  I  beheld,  no  dream-face  this 
time,  but  Phyllidia  herself  standing  be- 
fore me  fresh  as  the  morning;  she  car- 
ried her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  her  lus- 
trous hair  was  braided  low  on  her  tem- 
ples. 

**  Phyllidia,*'  I  said,  using  the  name 
unconsciously. 

She  greeted  me  with  a  studied  ease. 

**  You  are  down  ver>'  early,'*  I  said, 
wondering  why  she  did  not  always  dress 
her  hair  so. 

**  Oh,  I'm  fond  of  the  early  morning; 
but  you— what  brings  you  down  at 
such  an  unusual  hour  ?" 

**  Well,  you  see,"  I  answered,  **  I'm 
going  back  to  town  by  the  early  train." 

She  evinced  no  emotion  at  my  sud- 
den departure. 

**  Then  I'm  glad  I  happened  to  find 
you,"  she  said  lightly,  **  because  I  want 
to  ask  you  why  you  told  me  all  that 
about  Mr.  Dyniott  last  night,  about  the 
fire  and  the  little  child.  You  must 
have  known  it  was  totally  untrue." 

**  Untrue  ?"  I  repeated,  tryingto  look 
hurt,  *'  you  surely  don't  think — " 

**  His  hands  are  quite  unmarked, 
except  for  one  small  scar,  and  that  he 
told  me  he  did  years  ago  with  a  ginger- 
ale  bottle,  and  he  told  me,  besides,  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  big  fire  in  his  life." 

I  could  joyfully  have  kicked  the 
Cherub  at  that  moment. 

**Let  me  explain,"  I  began,  **but 
first  please  sit  down." 

**  Well?"  she  said,  seeing  that  I  yet 
hesitated. 

**  Well,  you  see,  I  came  down- to  help 


the  Cherub  with  the — ah — with  the 
— the  affair,"  I  stammered. 

•*  *  The  affair  !'"  she  repeated,  with 
raised  brows.     "  What  affair  ?' ' 

**  Oh,  the  affair,  to — er— to  propose, 
you  know." 

**  To  propose  ?"  she  echoed. 

"Yes;  you  see,  fact  is,  he's  got 
no  idea  how  to  manage  these  things, 
and  so — er — so  he*  got  me  to — to  prom- 
ise to  lend  him  a  hand,  you  know." 

**  And,  of  course,  you  succeeded?" 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  I  said  bitterly — 
••  that's  why  I'm  going.  I  can't  stop 
to  see  your  happiness." 

She  glanced  swiftly  up.  "  My  hap- 
piness ?*'  she  exclaimed. 

"Yours,  and  his,"  I  added.  ''I 
couldn't  bear  it — ^just  at  present — so 
I'm  going." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me  as  if 
scarcely  comprehending,  then  turned 
suddenly  away,  and  I  saw  her  shoul- 
ders heaving.  **  After  all,"  I  thought, 
**I  misjudged  her;  my  going  does 
affect  her,  then,  and  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  have  such  a  woman  shed  tears 
over  one." 

**  You  will  think  of  me  sometimes, 
Phyllidia,  in  my  loneliness  when — 
when  you  are  happy?"  I  said,  leaning 
above  her  bowed  head.  She  did  not 
answer,  and  leaning  nearer,  I  saw  her 
face — and  Phyllidia  was  laughing.  Yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  she  was  actu- 
ally laughing,  and  seeing  she  was  dis- 
covered she  cast  aside  all  dissimulation. 

**  And  that,"  she  cried,  dabbing  her 
eyes  with  a  lace  handkerchief — **that 
was  why  you  told  me  that  wonderful 
story  of  the  fire.  Oh  !  it's  too  funny 
— it  really  is,"  and  she  went  off  into 
another  peal  of  laughter. 

I  felt  distinctly  hurt  and  annoyed. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  see  it  in  that  light," 
I  said  stiffly,  *'but  to  me  it  is  a — a 
tragedy." 

She  seemed  somewhat  ashamed,  I 
thought,  at  least  she  kept  her  face  hid- 
den. Mechanically  I  took  out  my  pipe 
and  began  filling  it. 

**As  it  is,"  I  continued  with  an 
effort,  **  you  have  my  sincerest  wishes 
for  your  future  happiness,  though,  of 
course,  the  Cherub  can  never  appre- 
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DE  LAWD  XL  SEE  YO*  FROO 


By  MAURICE  SMILEY 


Cometimes  de  sky's  got  lots  o*  gray 
^     An'  mighty  little  blue, 
But  jes  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way, 

De  Lawd  '11  see  yo'  froo. 
Jes  do  yo'  duty  day  by  day ; 

Da's  all  dat  yo'  kin  do. 
Jes  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way, 
Be  suh  yo'  don'  fuhgit  to  pray  ; 

De  Lawd  '11  see  yo'  froo. 


Ah  wen*  to  Him  de  othah  day 

An'  ast  Him  what  to  do. 
He  said  :  **  Yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way 

An'  Ah  will  see  yo'  froo." 
Jes  do  yo'  duty  day  by  day, 

An'  jes  be  good  an'  true. 
Jes  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way, 
Be  suh  yo'  don'  fuhgit  to  pray  ; 

De  Lawd  '11  see  yo'  froo. 


THE  INTRUSION  OF  THE   PERSONAL 

By  SUSAN  KEATING  GLASPELL 


rwas  a  very  cutting  editorial,  and  a 
very  strong  one.  The  Governor 
read  it  through  twice,  and  then  he 
spread  it  out  on  the  desk  before  him, 
and  sat  there  looking  at  it. 

**In  one  respect  Governor  Henderson 
is  proving  a  disappointment,"  it  ran. 
**  He  is  buying  his  personal  comfort  at 
the  expense  of  justice.  He  finds  it 
more  pleasant  to  say  yes  than  to  say  no; 
it  is^asier  for  him  to  grant  the  requests 
of  sorrowing  wives,  mothers,  daughters 
and  sisters  than  it  is  to  refuse  them,  and 
so  it  has  become  a  matter  of  personali- 
ties with  him  rather  than  of  justice.  All 
of  this  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Governor's  friends.  They  had  believed 
that  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  State 
would  take  precedence  over  everything 
that  was  personal,  and  that  hysterical 
women  could  not  so  easily  induce  him 
to  hold  at  naught  the  laws  of  the  great 
State  he  has  been  elected  to  govern." 

And  then  it  went  on  to  review  some 
of  the  cases  upon  which  the  Governor 
had  acted  with  leniency,  to  speak  of  the 
harm  which  would  surely  come  of  it, 
and  to  deplore  again  that  a  man,  in 
many  ways  so  strong,  should  allow  his 
emotions  to  sweep  away  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  was  the  source  of  the  editorial, 
even  more  than  the  nature  of  it,  which 
moved  him  to  seriousness.      He  had 


been  very  proud  of  the  unqualified  in- 
dorsement the  Record  had  given  him 
during  the  campaign,  and  of  the  strong 
manner  in  which  it  had  championed 
him  since  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office.  The  Record  was  an  independ- 
ent paper,  and  the  strongest  in  the 
State.  The  Governor  looked  upon  its 
editor,  Frank  Morton,  as  the  most 
honorable  as  well  as  the  most  brainy 
man  of  his  acquaintance.  Morton  was 
conservative,  and  yet  he  was  fearless; 
he  was  slow  to  condemn,  and  yet  there 
was  no  consideration  in  the  world 
which  could  have  held  back  the  saying 
of  harsh  things  when  he  was  convinced 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  say  them. 

The  really  hard  part  of  it  w^as  that 
the  Governor  was  forced  to  concede  that 
upon  this,  as  upon  other  subjects,  the 
Records  editorial  was  well  balanced, 
far-seeing  and  fair.  But  he  did  not 
believe  Morton  appreciated  how  hard 
he  had  struggled,  in  many  instances, 
against  his  so-called  buying  of  his  per- 
sonal comfort. 

A  card  was  handed  the  Governor  at 
that  moment,  and  he  looked  at  it,  and 
frowned.  Mrs.  Frank  Payne  was  a 
woman  he  did  not  care,  at  this  time  of 
all  others,  to  see.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  moving  cases 
it  had  yet  been  his  misfortune  to  hear, 
and  he  kn^w,  that  it  was  a  case  where 
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justice    cried    out    against    clemency. 

As  he  sat  there  holding  the  card  un- 
certainly in  his  hand  the  telephone  rang, 
and  he  reached  over  on  his  desk  and 
took  down  the  receiver.  When  he  had 
concluded  the  conversation,  and  pushed 
back  the  'phone,  he  looked  again  at  the 
little  card  in  his  hand,  and  a  strange 
light  stole  over  his  face.  Then  he 
smiled,  and  turning  to  the  secretary 
said:  **  I  will  see  Mrs.  Payne  at  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

The  telephone  message  had  been 
from  Frank  Morton,  and  he  had  asked 
if  he  might  .see  the  Governor  that  after- 
noon relative  to  a  certain  commission 
of  which  Mr.  Morton  was  chairman. 
The  Governor  had  told  the  newspaper 
man  that  he  would  be  glad  to  talk  with 
him  at  two  o'clock. 

Frank  Morton  was  an  entirely  unique 
personality  in  that  State.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  State's  most  powerful 
private  citizen.  Seven  years  before  he 
had  taken  the  editorship  of  the  Record, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  without  prestige 
or  power.  He  had  come  from  some- 
where in  the  West,  and  was  unknown 
and  unbacked.  But  nevertheless  within 
three  months  the  reading  population  of 
the  State  was  rubbing  its  eyes  and  ask- 
ing where  this  man  had  come  from  and 
what  he  intended  to  do.  Where  he  had 
come  from  they  did  not  learn  ;  what  he 
intended  to  do  was  soon  made  plain. 
He  intended  to  make  the  Record  the 
newspaper  of  thinking  people.  And  \\t 
succeeded. 

It  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  when  he  entered  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  that  afternoon  he  had 
nothing  to  say  in  explanation  of  the 
attack  he  had  just  made  upon  him. 
The  two  shook  hands  warmly,  for  they 
had  come  to  be  close  friends.  Their 
diflFerence  in  type  may  have  been  a  fac- 
tor in  drawing  them  together.  The 
Governor  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he 
was  a  scholar — in  the  more  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  term.  His  face  had 
never  quite  lost  its  boyishness  ;  it  was 
clean,  clear-cut  and  attractive.  Frank 
Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unde- 
niably homely.  While  the  Governor 
was  a  man  easy  to  get  at,  Morto.n  was  a 
man  one  did  not   attempt  to  fathom. 


He  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his 
scholarly  attainments  had  not  given 
him  that  ease  which  so  graces  a  great 
mind.  He  carried  his  size  awkwardly, 
he  did  not  dress  well,  and  he  was  un- 
fortunately conscious  of  his  hands  and 
feet.  Nevertheless  his  friends  thought 
of  him  only  as  the  brainiest  and  fairest 
man  they  knew. 

They  had  not  been  talking  five  min- 
utes when  the  secretary  entered  and 
handed  the  Governor  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Frank  Payne. 

The  chief  executive  rubbed  his.  hand 
across  his  head  and  uttered  a  bored  ex- 
clamation. **  Now  here's  a  nice  thing," 
he  said  impatiently.  **  It's  the  second 
tiuie  to-day  this  woman  has  been  here 
to  see  me — and,  I  suppose,  I've  got  to 
see  her." 

"Don't  let  me  interfere,"  said  the 
newspaper  man  rising  at  once.  "  I  can 
wait  in  the  other  room . ' ' 

The  Governor  let  him  get  almost  to 
the  door,  and  then  he  called  :  "  Say, 
Morton,  I  wish  j'ou'd  come  back  and 
sit  down." 

Frank  Morton  looked  around  at  him 
in  some  surprise.  "  It  won't  do  any 
harm, ' '  said  the  Governor, '  'and  as  long 
as  you've  shown  some  interest  in  this 
pardon  business  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  me  to  hear  something  of  how 
the  cases  are  presented." 

The  newspaper  man  stood  there  irres- 
olutely for  a  minute,  and  then  the  re- 
quest evidently  appealed  to  him  as  a 
fair  one,  for  he  walked  back  to  his  seat. 
Thereupon  the  Governor  instructed  his 
secretary  to  show  the  lady  in. 

When  the  door  opened  both  men  rose 
to  their  feet.  It  was  plain  that  the 
woman  was  very  sick,  and  that  it  was 
with  supreme  effort  she  was  walking 
toward  them.  When  she  had  almost 
reached  the  Governor's  desk  she  stag- 
gered, and  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  chief  executive  taken  her  by  the 
arm  and  assisted  her  to  a  seat. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon."  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak.  **I 
thought  I  was  strong  enough  to-day, 
but — but  I  guess  the  excitement  it — it 
was  a  little  too  much." 

It  was  the  newspaper  man  who 
poured  a  glass   of    ice  water    from   a 
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pitcher  near  by  and  handed  it  in  clumsy 
fashion  to  the  woman.  When  she  had 
partaken  of  it  he  returned  the  glass  to 
its  place  on  the  table,  and  shoving  his 
chair  a  little  further  back  into  the 
corner  resumed  his  seat. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Gover- 
nor,' '  began  the  woman,  her  voice  shak- 
ing with  nervous  excitement,  '*  but — 
but,  you  see.  Governor,  its  terribly 
vital  with  me." 

The  Governor  bowed  with  the  kind 
courteousness  he  unfailingly  showed 
women,  but  said  nothing.  Frank  Mor- 
ton shoved  his  chair  still  further  back 
in  the  comer,  and  looked  longingly  at 
the  door. 

**  You — you  got  both  the  petitions. 
Governor?'*  asked  the  wife  of  Frank 
Payne,  timidly. 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Payne,'*  replied  the 
Governor,  **  I  have  them  both  here  in 
my  desk." 

**  You  noticed  the  signatures  ?  The 
county  attorney  and — and  all  the  prom- 
inent people  of  the  place  ?" 

•*  I  saw  the  names  of  a  number  of 
people  I  recognized  as  leading  citizens 
of  your  community,  Mrs.  Payne.'* 

**  And  doesn't  that  have  great  weight, 
Governor  ?  Governor  ! — in  the  name 
of  pity  can't  you  give  a  husband  back 
to  a  dying  woman  ?" 

The  Governor  rested  his  hand  on  his 
desk,  and  he  began ,  very  slowly :  *  *  Mrs. 
Payne,  I  can  say  in  all  truthfulness  that 
the  refusal  of  such  requests  as  yours  is 
the  hardest  thing  that  falls  to  my  lot. 
But  there  are  only  two  instances  which 
justify  an  exercise  of  the  pardon  power: 
when  it  can  be  shown  justice  was  not 
done  in  the  trial,  or  where  there  are 
such  extenuating  circumstances  to 
make  the  crime  less  great  in  reality 
than  shown  to  be  under  the  technical 
construction  of  the  law."  He  paused, 
and  some  way  he  could  feel  that  the 
face  of  the  newspaper  man  had  grown 
red.  **  I  do  not  find,"  he  went  on,  his 
voice  trying  to  take  the  sting  from  the 
words,  **that  your  husband's  case  falls 
under  either  of  these. '  * 
.  The  woman  pulled  her  chair  close  to 
the  Governor's  desk,  and  put  out  a 
shaking  hand.  *'  Governor,"  she  said, 
in  voice  not  above  a  whisper,  **  do  you 


mean  that  you  are  going  to  refuse  to 
let  my  husband  go  ?" 

**  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  other- 
wise," he  answered,  after  a  pause. 

Then  she  rose  to  her  feet,  her  hands 
clutched  passionately  before  her.  *  *  And 
they  told  me  you  were  kind,"  she  cried 
out.  *  *  So  kind  ! — they  said  you  would 
be  to  me.  They  said  you  would  be  as 
sorry  as  my  own  brother  would  be,  that 
— oh,  they  lied  !"  and  she  sank  upon 
her  knees,  her  head  falling  to  the 
Governor's  desk,  while  sobs  which  it 
seemed  the  frail  body  could  not  have 
held,  quivered  through  the  big  room. 

The  Governor  heard  a  chair  move  be- 
hind him,  he  heard  a  slight  cough,  but 
he  did  not  turn  around.  Instead  he 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  which  was 
resting  on  his  desk,  and  said  in  the 
voice  which  had  so  endeared  him  to  the 
people  of  the  State:  **  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

His  touch  seemed  to  give  the  woman 
new  heart,  and  she  raised  her  head. 
**  Governor,"  she  began,  the  flush  of 
the  consumptive  deepening  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  the  fatal  glimmer  growing 
more  bright  in  her  eyes,  **  you  didn't 
quite  understand.  I  see  now  that  they 
hadn't  told  you  just  how  it  was,  and 
that  was  why  you  said  those  awful 
things.  But  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  I  am  going  to  make  it 
all  plain  to  you,  and  then  " — a  smile 
of  appeal  overspread  her  wan  features, 
**  then  you  are  going  to  let  him  go." 

As  she  parsed  for  breath  the  Gov- 
ernor tried  to  raise  her  to  her  feet,  but 
her  fingers  clung  tightly  to  his  desk, 
and  in  low,  throbbing  tones,  broken 
every  now  and  then  by  a  hollow^  cough, 
she  went  on  :  **  You  see.  Governor,  I 
am  going  to  die.  I  saw  the  doctor 
again  this  morning,  and  he  said  it  could 
not  be  more  than  six  months.  And  Gov- 
ernor, for  those  six  months  I  want  my 
husband.  When  I  die  I  want  to  die  in 
his  arms— can't  you  understand  that, 
Governor  ?  If  you  had  just  six  months 
to  live  wouldn't  you  want  to  live  them 
with  the  person  you  loved  ?  If  your 
very  days  were  numbered,  wouldn't 
you  begrudge  every  hour,  every  minute 
even,  that  you  spent  away  from  that 
person?     And,    oh.    Governor!    when 
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you  woke  up  in  the  long  nights  with 
that  awful  paiu  in  your  side,  and  with 
that  awful  feeling  in  your  heart  that 
you  were  going  to  die.  wouldn't  you 
want  to  reach  out  your  hand  and  feel 
that  some  one  who  loved  you  was  there 
to  care  for  you  ? — to  be  with  you  till  the 
very  end?  Don't  you  see  it?  Don't 
you  see  what  an  awful,  awful  thing  it 
would  be  to  die  alone  ?  To  be  alone 
— think  of  it ! — all  alone — when  you 
were  in  pain  and  dying.  Oh  ! — I  can't 
tell  it  right ;  it's  hard  to  talk— but—  ' ' 
and  then,  in  sheer  weakness,  her  voice 
broke,  and  again  the  Governor  at- 
tempted to  raise  her,  l)ut  she  clung 
tightly  to  the  desk,  and  after  a  minute 
went  on  more  quietly  :  — 

**  My  father  has  given  me  some 
money.  He  has  raised  it  for  me,  and 
he  says  if  you  will  let  Frank  go  we  two 
shall  go  to  Colorado.  Governor,  just 
suppose  that  the  person  dearest  to  you 
in  all  the  world  was  dying,  and  that 
you  were  shut  up  somewhere  and  they 
wouldn't  let  you  out  to  take  care  of 
her — to  bathe  her  head,  Governor, 
when  it  ached  so  hard,  to  hold  her  when 
she  coughed,  to  love  her  and— and 
make  it  easier  for  her.  Why,  Gov- 
ernor, don't  you  think  you'd  go  crazy  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  crime  in  tlie 
world  merits  such  a  punishment  as 
that  ?  You  say  he  stole  money.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.  I'm 
not  talking  about  that  now.  I'm  tell- 
ing you  that  I'm  going  to  die,  and  that 
I'm  afraid — oh.  I'm  afraid!" — her  voice 
rang  out  with  a  kind  of  fierce  terror — 
**  to  die  alone.  It's  easy  to  l)e  brave 
when  you're  well.  But  how  can  you 
be  brave  when  you're  sick.  Governor? 
When — oh,  I  can't  say  any  more  I  I'm 
tired — I'm — " 

**  Governor."  broke  in  a  stern  voice 
behind  him,  **  in  God's  name,  why 
don't  you  end  this  scene  ?  Why  don't 
you  tell  this  woman  you  will  pardon 
her  husband  ?' ' 

The  woman  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
low,    happy   exclamation.     *'  I    knew 


it!"  she  cried.  *' I  knew  from  the 
very  first  that  you  were  my  friend  !" 
She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  looked 
at  him  thankfully— expectantly .  *  *  You 
tell  him,"  she  whispered,  and  closed 
her  tired  eyes . 

Governor  Henderson  looked  into  the 
face  of  his  friend.  It  had  grown  white 
and  it  was  twitching  convulsively. 

"  The  man  was  convicted  of  embez- 
zlement." said  the  chief  executive 
quietly,  "  and  was  sentenced  to  five 
years.  He  has  served  not  quite  two. 
I  cantiot  see  how,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, I  can  write  his  pardon." 

*'  Don't  write  it  in  the  name  of 
justice  !"  said  the  newspaper  man  de- 
fiantly. *' Write  it  in  the  name  of  de- 
cency .  * ' 

A  soft  little  smile  was  playing  about 
the  Governor's  mouth  as  he  pulled  a 
document  from  his  desk  and  wrote  his 
name.  The  look  of  supreme  joy  upon 
the  thin,  fever-eaten  face  spoke  the 
thanks  which  would  not  come  in  words. 
And  then,  after  she  had  started  away. 
she  turned  back-  to  the  large  man  who 
was  leaning  heavily  against  the  wall. 
"  May  God  ever  be  good  to  you  and 
yours,"  she  said  brokenly  and  left 
them . 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last 
the  newspaper  man  spoke.  '*  For  tlie 
first  time  since  it  has  l)een  my  paper." 
he  said.  "  the  Record  is  bought  with  a 
price." 

The  Governor  made  no  reply,  and 
Frank  Morton  stood  there  twirling  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  "It's  a  strange  world," 
he  said,  taking  a  few  steps  toward  the 
door.  **We  think  things  out.  we  lay 
down  laws,  we  have  it  all  fixed — the- 
oretically. And  then  we  meet  the  act- 
ual— confront  conditions,  and  the  first 
thing  we  do  with  our  theories  is  to 
break  them." 

He  went  away  then — forgetful  of  the 
commission,  and  the  Governor  resumed 
his  work  ;  but  for  a  long  time  that  soft 
little  smile  continued  to  play  about  the 
chief  executive's  mouth. 


"  Think  of  U.'—all  alone— when  you  were  in  pain  and  dyingy 
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long  ago.  Few  singers  would  doubt  the 
assertion.  Probably  in  no  other  kind 
of  work  can  a  man  who  knows  prac- 
tically nothing  about  a  subject  do  so 
quickly  a  lucrative  amount  of  teaching. 
No  degree  is  necessary.  One  has  only 
to  open  a  studio  and  advertise.  There 
are  many  common  types:  the  piano 
teacher  who  cannot  get  enough  pupils 
to  make  a  living,  the  broken  down,  old 
time  singer,  the  derelict  of  the  concert 
halls  who  never  could  sing  himself  but 
who  now  gives  fifty  or  more  lessons  a 
week  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  each, 
and  many  more.  Their  half  hour  lessons 
may  be  said  to  consist  one  third  of  chat 
and  gossip,  one  third  of  scales  and  exer- 
cises, and  one  third  of  the  singing  of 
the  pupils's  favorite  songs,  all  inter- 
spersed with  just  enough  commenda- 
tion and  criticism  to  keep  the  pupil's 
good  opinion  of  both  herself  and  of  her 
teacher.  And  their  success  proves  that 
this  is  all  the  training  many  so-called 
students  wish.  There  are  teachers  who 
make  their  pupils  sing  at  a  brass-headed 
tack  in  the  wall,  and  there  are  others 
whose  training  has  not  only  ruined 
voices  but  temporarily  harmed  general 
health  as  well.  Over  against  these 
charlatans  of  the  profession,  there  are 
conscientious  men  and  women  who  can 
detect  faults  in  a  voice  and  know  how 
to  correct  them,  who  are  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  the  student's  musicianship, 
and  who  work  carefully  and  enthusias- 
tically for  each  individual  pupil.  One 
of  the  best  known  teachers  in  New 
York  used  to  be  an  accompanist  and 
could  barely  earn  a  mere  existence.  He 
studied  voices  as  if  by  instinct.  He  is 
a  musician  to  his  finger  tips.  In  the 
last  few  years  he  has  trained  many  suc- 
cessful singers,  and  his  days  are  filled 
with  a  more  strenuous  brain  and  nerve- 
racking  rush  of  work  than  those  of 
many  a  big  business  man.  Oratorio 
and  concert  singers  often  give  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  teaching  the  things 
they  have  learned.  But  vocal  teaching 
may  be  said  to  be  a  profession  by  itself, 
a  profession  that  comparatively  few 
study  and  which  many  practice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  good  teacher 
from  the  quack,  and  you  will  find  bitter 
early  experiences  in  many  a  successful 


singer's  career.  Granting,  however, 
that  she  finds  the  right  master  at  the 
start,  she  probably  begins  by  taking  two 
or  three  half-hour  lessons  a  week  at 
five  dollars  each.  No  matter  how  good 
her  teacher,  the  young  singer  soon  sees 
that  there  is  no  quickly  taught  trick  of 
singing  well.  She  learns  that  singing 
is  not  a  question  of  voice  alone  but  of 
brains  and  body,  of  taste  and  musician- 
ship and  many  other  things;  that  many 
methods  are  only  many  ways  of  reach- 
ing a  single  result,  a  result  that  can  be 
obtained,  if  at  all,  only  by  persistent, 
endless  work  on  the  part  of  the  student 
herself.  Her  days  are  busy  with  prac- 
tice, with  study  of  musical  literature 
and  modem  languages,  with  making 
certain  her  technical  knowledge  of 
music,  with  getting  acquainted  with 
oratorios  and  operas,  and  her  evenings 
with  hearing  famous  people  sing,  and 
with  making  friends  among  the  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  doing  much  the 
same  thing  she  is  doing. 

Unless  she  has  plenty  of  money  she 
ordinarily  is  forced  to  do  something  else 
to  make  a  living  while  she  studies,  and 
this  multiplies  her  difficulties  many  fold. 
There  are,  however,  isolated  cases  of 
old-time  patronage  of  the  art.  One 
aged  Bostonian  recently  died  practically 
penniless  after  having  given  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  musical  education  of 
promising  students  in  whom  he  had  no 
personal  interest.  One  of  the  best 
known  bankers  in  Wall  Street  has  sent 
two  or  three  young  musicians  to  Europe 
to  complete  their  training  and  they  have 
returned  to  successful  careers  at  home. 
But  such  windfalls  are  rare.  A  majority 
of  the  successful  singers  will  tell  you 
of  scores  of  times  in  their  careers  when 
they  have  almost  given  up  what  seemed 
an  impossible  task. 

After  months  that  grow  into  years, 
the  singer  is  ready  to  try  for  a  church 
position.  These  range  in  value  from 
places  that  pay  nothing  except  experi- 
ence to  some  which  pay  soloists  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
singing  at  Sunday  services.  Herfirststep 
will  probably  be  to  join  a  choir  agency. 
Here  she  will  be  likely  to  find  an  in- 
finitely good-humored  gentleman  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  mixed,  most  con- 
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genial,  bestnatured  crowd  of  people 
imagiuable,  thread-bare  beginners 
shoaldering  well-known  singers,  girls 
voluble  with  successes  and  troubles 
side  by  side  with  hard  working  singers 
of  both  sexes  who  are  gradually  plod- 
ding their  way  upward.  They  are  all 
OQ  a  level  here,  as  they  wait  their 
turn.  After  paying  the  good-hnmored 
gentleman  ten  dollars  and  promising 
him  five  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's 
salary  if  the  position  is  obtained  through 
his  aid,  the  singer  is  told  of  half  a  dozen 
places  that  are  open  or  said  to  be  open, 
and,  perhaps,  the  day  and  thehourof  the 
trial.  At  the  churches  she  is  likely  to 
find  half  a  hundred  other  people  ready  to 
try  for  the  same  position.  The  weeding 
out  process  is  slow,  and  perhaps  she 
sings  three  or  four  times  at  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent churches  before  the  gray-haired 
chairman  of  a  coniniittee,  who  likes  old 


hymns  much  better  than  anythingfrom 
the  oratorios,  oifers  her  a  position  that 
pays,  perhaps,  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  church  she  will  enjoy 
the  work  and  get  a  good  musical  train- 
ing, but  she  will  also  meet  the  pleasant 
old  lady  who  tells  her  how  well  she 
sings  and  who  is  shortly  afterwards 
overheard  remarking  that  the  choir  is 
all  right  "except  the  soprano  (the 
singer),  who  is  impossibly  bad."  The 
church  may  be  one  where  she  will  sing 
for  a  year  without  a  word  from  any  one 
ill  the  church.  I  know  of  one  where  a 
man  did  his  work  for  a  year  without 
once  seeing  the  minister,  whose  pulpit 
happened  to  be  beneath  the  choir  gal- 
lery. In  other  churches  she  will  find 
pastor  and  people  most  hospitable  and 
helpful.  Perhaps,  too,  she  gets  her 
first  experience  of  that  jealousy  which 
is  proverbial  in  church  choirs. 
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Another  year  of  hard  work  and  she 
obtains  a  better  position  and,  perhaps, 
a  place  in  the  choir  of  a  synagogue 
on  Saturday.  She  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  place  vacant  in 
a  concert  quartet,  and  in  this  way 
help  herself  slightly  financially.  Soon, 
sometimes  too  soon ,  she  feels  that  she 
is  ready  to  do  concert  work.  She  has 
studied  the  oratorios  earnestly  until  she 
has  a  wide  repertoire.  It  is  not  long 
before  she  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  singing  demands  a  business  woman 
as  well  as  a  musician.  She  must  pay 
her  manager,  after  she  finds  one,  a  ten 
per  cent,  commission  on  every  concert 
she  sings  under  his  direction,  and  the 
commission  is  so  small  that  there  are 
many  un authenticated  stories  of  mana- 
gers receiving  two  hundred  dollars  for  a 
singer's  services  and  paying  the  singer 
one  hundred  dollars,  less  the  commis- 
sion. This  kind  of  manatrerial  dishon- 
esty is  made  almost   impossible,  if  it 
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ever  was  probable,  by  the  singer's  col- 
lecting her  own  fees.  Traveling  ex- 
penses often  cut  down  profits  by  half. 
The  musical  papers,  in  many  cases,  are 
conducted  after  the  style  of  many  trade 
journals.  The  singer  seldom  receives 
mention  unless  she  advertises.  And  she 
often  runs  the  risk  of  being  slandered 
in  the  paper  in  which  she  fails  to  ad- 
vertise. The  appearance  of  her  picture 
on  the  cover  is  a  tribute  to  her  pocket- 
book  rather  than  to  her  talents,  for  it 
costs  her  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  If  she  advertises  there  is 
nothing  good  which  the  papers  ordina- 
rily will  not  say  for  her,  and  she  thus 
buys  fictitious  public  opinion  at  so 
much  per  line.  The  critics  of  the  daily 
press  cannot  be  bought,  but  their  opin- 
ions, like  those  of  many  others,  depend 
often  on  their  digestion.  After  all  they 
are  skilled  opinions,  nothing  more,  but 
they  often  help  to  make  or  break  a 
singer's  ultimate  success. 
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produce  certain  effects  in  one  part  of 
the  house  brjng  totally  different  effects 
to  others.  There  is  no  standard  of 
judgment,  nothing  except  personal 
opinion.  One  singer  recently  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  have  two  frank 
friends  at  a  concert.  Onesaid:  "You 
never  sang  so  well."  The  other  said  : 
"  I  never  heard  you  in  such  bad  voice." 
All  the  people  wlio  are  not  at  the  con- 
cert will  judge  by  the  newspapers  next 
day,  one    of  which    is    likely   to  say  : 

"The  less  said  of  Miss the  better," 

while  the  next  one  says  :  ' '  Hers  was 
a  thoroughly  satisfying  performance." 
Ordinarily,  also,  the  singer  is  merely  a 
unit  in  a  performance  of  which  other 
soloists,  orchestra,  chorus  and  couduc- 
tor  are  component  parts.  If  she  is  an 
artist  she  submerges  herself  in  the  work 
instead  of  striving  for  individual  suc- 
cess, knowing,  however,  tliat  the  major- 
ity of  the  audience  will  judge  her  indi- 
vidually, entirely  apart  from  the  work. 
If  you  Jiave  ever  seen  a  singer  in  her 
dressing-room  after  a  concert  you  have 
probably  beard  her  say,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief:  "Well,  I'm  glad  that's  over." 
The  nervous  tension  of  a  concert  is 
great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  physical 
and  mental  work.  "  I  feel  like  a  jelly- 
fish inside,"  said  a  prima  donna  just 
before  a  triumph  last  year.  It  was  an 
apt  description  of  that  stage  fright  froui 
which  nearly  every  singer  suffers. 

She  receives  in  compensation  two, 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  from 
which  must  bededucted  manyexpenses. 
There  are  probably  not  a  do7,en  Ameri- 
can concert  and  oratorio  singere  who 
clear  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  from 
singing,  including  one  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  they  receive  from 
churches  or  synagogues.  A  nd  the  study 
and  work  they  did  at  the  start  was  only 
abeginningofstudyand  work  they  must 
do  all  their  life.  Of  the  rest,  a  few  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  being 
invited  to  wealthy  private  houses,  sing- 
ing for  people  there  and  receiving 
checks  the  next  day  for  their  kindness. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  remainder  exist 
on  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollar  concert 
work,  or  take  to  teaching,  or  drift  into 
comic  opera,  or  in  the  end  weary  of  it 
all  and  do  something  else.     And  this 


after  years  of  work  and  expense  often 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Voices,  at 
best,  do  not  last  forever.  Wbeii  they 
are  gone  singers  must  have  saved 
enough  for  the  after  years,  which  is 
seldom  possible,  and  if  possible,  is  sel- 
dom probable,  or  they  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  teachers. 

Beyond  oratorios  and  concert  work 
the  pinnacle  of  every  singer's  ambition 
is  the  opera.  For  that  she  must  go 
abroad.  In  America  there  are  practi- 
cally no  opera  companies  save  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York,  one  at  New 
Orleans  and  a  touring  English  opera 
company.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
singer  to  get  experience  such  as  she  can 
get  in  the  little  opera  houses  abroad, 
which,  subsidized  by  the  government, 
bring  more  musical  atmosphere  to 
small  towns  in  Europe  than  we  have  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Conreid  is  trying  to 
give  American  singers  experience  at 
the  Metropolitan,  but  it  is  merely  au 
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opera.     The  thing  wrote  : 
"You  will  be  required  to 
sing  '  Beckmesser,'  '  Kur- 
wenal '   and    '  Amouasro,' 
within  two  months."    Mr. 
Bispbaui  admits  that  he  is 
superstitious,  and  he  pre- 
pared the  parts  carefully. 
The     remarkable    thing 
about    it    is    that    within 
two  mouths  he  sang  "Knr- 
wenal  "  at  Coveiit  Garden, 
and  was  asked  to  sing  the 
other    two    parts.      Since 
then  he  has  been  a  familiar 
"'■-figure  iu  opera  in  Anierica 
and  in  England.   A  season 
in   New  York,    moreover, 
would    scarcely    be    com- 
plete   without     Mr.     Bis- 
pham's    recitals.     Person- 
ally he  is  a  direct,  straight-      ffam'i"i"'.'a 
out  -  from  -  the  -  shoulder,      '"{'"."'/"j'  " 
business-like      American      aia'teLr. 
gentleman    of     original    ideas,    quick 
humor,  and   a   sense    of  the   dramatic 
things  of  every   day   life  that  gathers 
numberless  good  stories,  a  man  who  be- 
lieves things  and  does  them  intensely 
though  quietly. 

Nearly  every  man  who  is  notably 
successful  as  an  American  singer  has 
had  his  own  way  to  make  financially, 
and  their  careers  are  marked  with  the 
same  American  pluck  and  perseverance 
which  makes  for  success  in  other  pro- 
fessions and  in  business. 

Herbert  Witherspoon  is  the  son  of  a 
Connecticut  clergyman.  He  sang  in 
church  as  a  boy,  both  as  treble  and  alto, 
and  later,  in  the  same  church,  com- 
pleted his  experience  by  singing  both 
tenor  and  base  in  the  choir.  At  Vale 
he  studied  music,  incidentally,  and  for 
a  time  sang  with  the  Cllee  Club,  but  his 
voice  at  that  time  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  it  was  to  become.  Grad- 
uating from  college,  he  went  into  busi- 
ness and,  after  a  year,  located  at  the 
New  York  office  of  the  concern.  He 
Studied  ninsic  at  leisure  times  and  ob- 
tained a  good  church  position.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  business  failed,  and  Mr. 
Witherspoon  decided  to  make  music  his 
life-work.  A  year  or  two  of  study  and 
some  concert  work  made  him  decide  to 


go  abroad.     He  borrowed 
the  money  he  needed  and 
went  to  Paris.     His  return 
to  America  was  signalized 
by  almost  immediate  suc- 
cess to  which  voice,  hard 
work,    trained     musician- 
ship, musical  temperament 
and    vigorous     cultivated 
personality    have  all   con- 
tributed.   Gwilym  Miles  is 
as  short  in  stature  as  Mr. 
Witherspoon  is  tall.     And 
their  careers  have  been  as 
different  as  their  heights. 
Mr.  Miles  worked  in  Ohio 
mines  as  a  boy,  and  went 
frou)   there  into   the  iron 
mills.     But  he  is  a  Welsh- 
man, and  music  would  out. 
After  a  period  in  St.  Louis 
"JaaihJ'apJ-      ^^    came   to    New   York, 
■in  ha,  finally      where   his  splendid   voice 
and     thoroughly     artistic 
temperament  counted  at oncefOrsuccess. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about 
Ellison    Van    Hoose.  when  you   meet 
him,  is  the   fact  that  even   when  he 
smiles  his  teeth  are  clenched.     It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  determination  that  has 
helped  to  make  his  career.     His  father 
was  a  minister  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennes- 
see, and    his    mother  was  a  thorough 
musician.     She  gave  the  boy,  who  had 
a   distinctive    remarkable   alto    voice, 
the  elements  of  his   musical  training, 
liven  at  that  time  his  ambition  was  to 
be  a  singer.     He  went  to  the  University 
of  Georgia,  but  during  his  junior  year 
financial  difficulties  at  home  forced  him 
to  leave  college  and  go  to  work.  Look- 
ing about  for  a  trade  he  settled  upon 
electrical  engineering  and  worked   for 
a  time  in  the  shops  of  the  old  Thomp- 
son-Houston Company  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
From  there  he   went  to  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  then  to  a  tech- 
nical school  in  the  Middle  West.  From 
tiie  school  he  went  once  more  into  the 
employ  of  the   Lynn  company,  but  he 
finally  decided   to    leave  business  and 
make  his  career  as  a  singer.     He  came 
to  New  York,  obtained  a  small  church 
position  and  studied. 

For   two  seasons  he  sang  with  the 
Damrosch   Opera    Company.     In    the 
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summer,  between  the  seasons,  he  studied 
in  England  and  was  offered  engage- 
ments there,  and  after  the  second  year 
with  Mr,  Damrosch,  he  sang  a  season 
in  I,oudon.  He  was  not  well,  however, 
and  found  he  was  unable  to  finish  his 
second  winter  in  Kngland,  For  nearly 
a  year  he  lived  out  of  doors  in  Tennes- 
see, recuperating,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  singing  regularly  in  concert  and 
oratorio.  Last  summer  he  studied  oi>era 
in  Paris,  and  he  is  now  in  France  ma- 
king his  first  appearances  there  in 
opera. 

Joseph  Baemstein's  friends  will  re- 
member that  only  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  a  clerk  in  Blooniingdale's  Store  in 
New  York,  and  how,  by  dogged  deter- 
mination, he  forced  his  way  up,  training 
Ws  fine  natural  voice  and  getting  his 
musical  education  on  the  way,  until  he 
is  one  of  our  foremost  singers.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  hard  struggle  singers  must  make, 
of  the  cruel  discouragements  they  must 


undergo  from  disapproving  criticism 
after  conscientious  singing,  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  worry  and  uncer- 
tainty of  it  all,  would  begrudge  the 
financial  reward  any  singer  receives. 
Money  alone  probably  cannot  be  the 
singer's  aim,  if  he  is  to  succeed.  Luxu- 
rious living  is  likely  to  ruin  chances  of 
success.  But  there  are  compensations. 
The  glow  of  the  reaction  after  a  tense 
and  triumphant  performance,  the  thrill 
of  holding  in  breathless  silence  a  mixed 
audience,  which  is  often  as  ready  to 
ridicule  as  to  applaud,  of  bringing  at 
will  tears  to  people's  eyes  or  laughter 
to  their  lips,  the  hearty  friendships 
with  enthusiastic  musicians,  conductors, 
accompanists,  organists  and  the  rest, 
and  most  of  all,  the  joy  of  the  work 
itself,  the  love  of  the  art  which  must 
dominate  the  entire  career,  these  are 
some  of  the  rewards.  And  the  echo  of 
their  song  lingers  in  thousands  of  hearts 
who  have  felt  for  a  short  hour  the 
spell  of  their  art. 

lillison  Van  Hoo$e. 
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An  Adventure  of  Charles  Edward 
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THIS  is  not  a  love  story,  yet  if  Miss 
Nancy  Scott  had  been  willing  to 
accept  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Aus- 
tin it  would  never  have  happened. 
Young  men  are  in  the  habit  pf  saying, 
when  Miss  Scott  rejects  them,  that 
their  lives  are  forever  changed;  but  the 
immediate  consequences  have  not 
usually  been  particularly  interesting. 
And  indeed,  if  one  is  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
none  of  Charles  Edward's  first  fourteen 
proposals  led  to  anything  startling  or 
adventurous.  He  himself  said  at  the 
time  that  the  habit  was  growing  duller 
as  it  grew  more  confirmed,  and  that  he 
sometimes  felt  a  change  was  needed. 
"Either  he  must  be  accepted  or  he  must 
stop  proposing. 

The  fifteenth  proposal,  as  well  as 
several  of  those  immediately  preceding 
it,  took  place  in  England,  where  the 
young  actress  was  spending  the  holidays 
which  she  had  earned  by  a  loi\g  forty 
weeks  tour  over  the  United  States. 
Charles  Edward  was  in  London  for  a 
few  days,  on  his  way  from  America  to 
join  his  mother  at  Carlsbad,  and  he 
was  not  wasting  his  time.  One  result 
at  least  had  been  an  invitation  for  the 
week-end  in  a  house  in  Kent  to  which 
Miss  Scott  was  going.  It  was  a  kind 
of  unwritten  law  or  custom  at  the  time 
that  when  one  invited  Nancy  one  also 
invited  whoever  at  the  moment  was  by 
way  of  proposing  most  often  to  her. 
Charles  Edward  owed  his  Saturday  to 
Monda}'-  to  his  temporary  numerical  ex- 
cellence, and  the  old-fashioned  garden 
in  which  the  tea  table  was  laid  Satur- 
day afternoon,  just  out  of  the  sun  and 
by  the  trailing  skirts  of  a  copper  beech, 
was  delightful  enough  to  make  one  be- 
lieve that  his  reward  was  in  itself 
sufficient.     But  Charles  Edward  was  a 


prey  to  disappointment,  and  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  he  precipitated  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  affair,  while  he 
munched  a  currant  bun. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous,"  he  said 
to  the  assembled  party,  with  a  detached 
air,  '*  that  Nancy  will  not  marry  me.'* 

*' I  don't,  see  why  I  should,"  pro- 
tested that  young  woman,  too  busy 
with  tea  to  be  anything  but  concise. 

*  *  Of  course  I  can  see  he  has  many 
virtues,"  began  their  hostess. 

**  Oh,  surely  we  needn't  discuss 
them,"  broke  in  Charles  Edward,'*! 
admit  them.  The  thing  to  talk  of  is 
Miss  Nancy  Scott's  fault.  Now  to  my 
mind  her  greatest  fault  is — " 

'*  That  she  doesn't  fall  in  love  with 
you,  I  suppose,"  interpolated  their 
hostess. 

**  Precisely,"  said  Charles  Edward. 

**  My  greatest  fault  is  perhaps  that," 
said  the  young  woman  under  discus- 
sion. *' But  the  next  greatest  is  that 
I  am  interested  in  my  career,  that  I 
love  my  profession  and  that  I  wouldn't 
give  up  acting  for  any  man  I've  yet 
seen." 

' '  But  if  you  married  me  you  wouldn  't 
need  to  give  it  up.  That  is,  not 
altogether;  you  could  always  go  back 
to  it  for  a  flyer  now  and  then;  that's 
easy  enough." 

'*  Pardon  me — "  began  a  young 
gentleman  in  gray  flannels.  Then  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  he  and  Miss 
Scott,  growing  more  excited  as  they 
talked,  explained  to  Charles  Edward 
how  laborious  and  exacting  was  the 
career  of  acting.  You  couldn't  **go 
back  to  it  for  a  flyer,"  it  appeared.  It 
was  with  the  extremest  difficulty  you 
could  in  the  beginning  get  any  parts  to 
play.  And  even  when  you  had  had  some 
success  you  must  keep  constantly  be- 
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fore  the  public  or  you  wcrre  forgotten. 
Every  word  that  the>'  said  was  true,  as 
the  Ttstdtr  knows.  One  may  add  as 
Charles  E^lward  knew.  But  there  were 
special  circumstances  which  modified 
his  public  attitude,  and  undoubtedly 
causerl  him  to  adopt  a  tone  of  bravado 
not  usual  with  him.  The  young  ^gentle- 
man io  gray  was  an  actor,  or  to  be 
more  exact  what  is  common  Iv  termed  a 
promising  young  actor.  This  meant 
that  he  had  a  gentlemanly  appearance, 
agreeable  manners  and  no  great  talent. 
He  had^  to  judge  from  his  conversation , 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  such 
enga^^ements  as  please<]  liim.  And  an 
additional  fact  of  importance  was  that, 
having  made  Miss  Scott's  acquaintance 
he  was  fjehaving  in  the  usual  way.  It 
IS  not  proljable  he  had  at  this  period 
made  more  than  his  fourth  proposal, 
still  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  inevitable  rivalry  of  male 
creatures  lent  a  note  of  acrimony  to 
Charles  Edward's  remarks. 

*'In  short,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  •*  I 
feel  that  you  exaggerate.  I  believe 
that  I  could  go  on  the  stage  at  once. 
And  I  believe  that  one  could  get  an 
engagement  in  almost  any  company  he 
liked  if  he  knew  how  to  ask  for  it." 

**  You  might  try,"  said  the  young 
gentleman  in  gray. 

"  I  will."  said  Charles  Edward 

"By  the  strangest  chance  Henry 
Trevelyan  is  playing  for  this  one  night 
at  Chatham.  His  company  is  fairly 
difficult  to  get  into.  You  might  take  a 
train  over  after  dinner  and  get  an  en- 
gagement in  it." 

*•  I  will."  said  Charles  Edward. 

He  rose  and  took  Miss  Scott's  cup 
from  her.  Then ,  having  disixxsed  of  it, 
he  sat  down  next  her. 

**  You'll  never  do  it,  you  know,"  she 
said, 

*•  What  will  vou  bet?" 

•*  What  you  like." 

**  You  know  what  I  want,"  said 
Charles  Ivdward  lowering  his  voice. 

Miss  Scott  looked  at  him.  It  is  not 
right  that  a  gi^l  ^^'^lo  ^loes  not  intend  to 
marry  should  have  such  attractive  eyes. 

' '  You  are  absurd , ' '  she  said .  '  *  Well , 
if  you  have  an  engagement  in  Henry 
Trevelyan 's  company  by  lunch  to-mor- 


row you  can — you  can  propose  again. 
Good  heavens,  no.  I  shall  onqncstion- 
ably  refuse !  But  yon  seem  to  like 
doing  it.* 

II 

That  a  stor>-  in  which  Henry  Tievd- 
van   figures  should   have  Its  scene  at 
Chatham  is  a  kind  of  geographical  par- 
adox, for.  from  a  theatrical   point  of 
view,  the  place  is  not  important  enough 
to  \h:  upon  the  schedule  of  the  dignified 
provincial  tour  of  his  company.     Bnta 
few  years  ago.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  theater,  Tre\-el3ran  did 
go  to  Chatham   for  one  performance. 
To  the  evening's  entertainment  the  great 
actor  contributed  a  one-act  play.     He 
journeyed  down  without  scenery,  sec- 
retary or  general  manager,  and  it  jnst 
happened  that  he  was  left  to  return  to 
London  alone  by  a  late  train  of  notably 
uncertain  habits. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to 
record  concerning  the  evening  at  the 
theater.  The  opening  of  the  new  play- 
house was  indeed  exactly  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  London  had 
expected,  even  to  the  usual  pile  of  let- 
ters from  unknown  people. 

To  recjuests  for  personal  interviews 
the  great  actor  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear:  but  when,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  curtain  had  fallen 
upon  ''The  Heights  of  Elba,'*  Mr. 
Austin's  name  was  brought  to  his  dress- 
ing-room he  was,  as  it  chanced,  in  a 
genial  mood.  He  sent  a  message  that, 
while  he  could  not  see  him  at  the  the- 
ater, he  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Austin 
would  wait  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
station  ;  there  might  be  a  chance  before 
the  train  left  for  a  few  minutes*  talk. 

The  vehicle  which  conveyed  the  two 
from  the  theater  did  no  credit  to  Chat- 
ham. It  had  not  gone  ten  yards  before 
Trevelyan,  availing  himself  of  the  kind 
of  privilege  accorded  to  royalty  and  to 
prominent  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  announced  abruptly  that  it 
was  no  use  trying  to  talk  until  they 
were  out  of  that  confounded  noisy  cab. 
At  the  station,  necessary  inquiries  con- 
cerning'the  train  wasted  nuich  precious 
time,  l^wtthe  young  man  fairly  beamed 
when  li^i  ^^^^^^^^^^^^d  to  Trevelyan,  who 


had  established  himself  in  the  dismal 
and  ill-lit  waitiiig-roum,  that  the  train 
was  twenty  minutes  late, 

"I  won't  pretend  to  be  sorry."  he 
said.  "  Instead  of  five  minutes  I  shall 
have  twenty-five  to  talk  to  you  in. 
That  is  if  you  will  let  me,"  he  added  as 
a  graceful  concession. 

Trevelyan  seated  himself  resignedly. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Austin,  go  ahead 
and  talk.  You  want  something  from 
me,  I  take  it.  Got  a  play  you  want  to 
read  to  me  ?"  Mr.  Trevelyan's  air  was 
scarcely  encouraging. 


"  Oh,  no,  not  that.     I  wanted — " 

"  An  engagement  in  my  company,  I 
suppose,"  interrupted  the  great  actor. 

His  directness  was  a  trifle  disconcert- 
ing. They  had  come  to  the  point, 
although  somehow  Charles  Edward  felt 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  dwell  upon 
it  long.     Still  it  was  a  relief  to  be  there. 

"  Yes,  I  was  going  to  ask  for  that," 
said  he,  seating  himself.  But  the  fusil- 
ade  continued, 

"  Can  you  act?" 

"I'm  sure  I  can." 

"  But  have  you  acted  ?" 
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voice — ''  what  a  hard,  ill-paid,  ungrate- 
ful profession  it  is.  You  envy  me, 
well  yes,  now  that  I'm  pretty  well 
towards  the  top  it's  not  so  bad.  But 
you  don't  know  what  I've  been  through 
and  you  don't  know  the  actors  who  have 
been  discouraged,  beaten,  killed  by 
failure."  His  voice  was  solemn  now, 
and  Charles  Edward  felt  somehow  that 
he  had  had  no  right  to  arouse  such 
memories  in  the  interests  of  a  joke. 
*'  IVe  known  them,'* continued Trevel- 
yan .  *  *  They  were  friends  of  mine  in  the 
old  days,  and  better  actors  than  I  shall 
ever  be." 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  in  a  kind 
of  reverie  and  then  started  afresh, 
briskly  enough. 

*  'It's  no  good,  my  boy,  leave  it  alone. 
There's  my  advice,"  then  with  a 
humorous  air  of  resigned  comprehen- 
sion, *'but  you  won't  take  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Charles  Edward's  spirits  rose  and  he 
made  a  characteristic  reply. 

**  Well  if  I  can't  take  the  advice, 
there's  the  other  thing  I  wanted." 

'*Eh?" 

*  *  The  engagement  in  your  com- 
pany." 

*  *  Oh  !  * '  said  Trevelyan  with  a 
chuckle  and  then  suddenly  his  manner 
became  more  formal.  **  At  present 
there  is  no  vacancy  in  my  company. 
What  you  ask  me  to  do  is  to  give  notice 
to  one  of  the  young  men  already  with 
me.  Some  of  them  are  very  good 
actors;  some  of  them,  between  you  and 
me,  very  bad  ones.  Now  you  might 
be  better  than  any  of  them,  or  you 
might  be  the  worst  of  the  lot.  To  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  a  long  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  latter  is  what  you'd 
most  probably  be.  I'm  sorry,  but  there 
it  is.  I  can 'ten  gage  you  because  I've  no 
means  of  knowing  you're  a  good  actor. ' ' 

**  And  I've  no  means  of  proving 
it." 

**  No.  You  see  my  point?" 
Now  that  his  young  companion  did 
see  the  point  Trevelyan  had  the  air  of 
feeling  that  the  conversation  had  been 
brought  to  a  singularly  neat  and  defi- 
nite end.  There  was  a  pause,  which 
Charles  Edward  gloomily  thought  was 
only  the  beginning  of  twenty  minutes 


of  an ti -climax;  and  then  chance  sent  an 
interruption. 

The  door  from  the  platform  opened 
and  a  man  dressed  in  sailor's  costume 
appeared  carrying  a  bundle  and  accom- 
panied by  a  woman.  He  went  to  the 
side  of  the  room,  put  down  the  bundle, 
and,  either  unabashed  by  the  presence 
of  others,  or  unaware  of  it  proceeded 
with  a  conversation  already  begun. 
The  voice,  manner,  and  appearance  of 
the  pair  rendered  superfluous  the  infor- 
mation which  their  talk  afforded,  that 
the  danger  there  had  been  of  missing 
the  Dover  train  had  been  caused  by  de- 
lays in  the  last  public  house. 

**  If  I  'adn't  give  you  the  push,"  re- 
marked the  wife  in  a  superior  manner, 
**  you'd  a  missed  your  ship  altogether, 
let  alone  the  train." 

The  superiority  grated. 

**  You're  in  a  bloomin'  'urry  to  get 
me  on  to  my  ship." 

**No,  I  ain't,  Ed,"  she  protested, 
her  voice  suddenly  softened.  **  I'm 
fair  sorry  to  see  you  go.  I  am 
straight." 

**Gam,"  was  the  retort.  ''Don't 
come  it  over  me  with  your  *  fair  sorry.' 
I  didn't  ought  to  go  away  at  all. 
Ought  to  stay  at  'ome  and  keep  an  eye 
on  you  and  your  bloomin'  lodger." 

**Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  Ed,"  the 
woman  said  drearily,  "you  ain't  ever 
goin'  to  begin  that  again  !" 

*'  I  ain't  rightly  touched  on  the  mat- 
ter at  all,"  growled  her  husband. 

*  *  I  dunno  what  you  call  *  touched  on 
it ',"  she  retorted  bitterly.  "You  give 
me  a  black  eye." 

**  Well,  you've  got  another  I  might 
*ave  blacked,  'ain't  you,  same  as  I  did 
the  first?'* 

The  possible  victim  of  this  second 
assault  was  reduced  to  tears,  through 
which  she  protested  that  the  stories  a 
certain  Mrs.  Mason  had  told  Ed  about 
his  own  wedded  wife  and  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Jackson  **  was  a  pack  o*  dirty  lies" 
— then  her  spirits  rose  a  little. 

'*  I've  always  took  in  lodgers,  ain't 
I?" 

"  Yes,  but  this  bloke  was  all  right, 
'e  was,  with  'is  snacks  of  fish  and  'is 
egg  to  *s  tea  and  what  not.  And  what 
about  the  presents  'e  give  you  ?" 
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E  only  give  me  a  photo  frame," 
she  protested. 

"Ah!"  said  her  husband  with  a 
mixed  air  of  slyness  and  virtuous  indig- 
nation. "  Were  it  made  of  plush  or 
were  it  not  ?" 

A  deprecatory  movement  on  her  part 
confessed  the  incriminating  richness  of 
the  gift  and  her  accuser  continued  : — 

**Ah,  there  you  are !  And,  of  course, 
when  'e  twigged  I  was  comin'  'ome  'e 
slung  'is  bloomin'  '00k." 

From  this  point  definite  facts  became 
for  a  time  less  prominent  in  the  discus- 
sion and  strong  feeling  and  vituperation 
more  so.  Yet  it  appeared  that  the  chief 
grievance  against  Captain  Jackson  was 
his  departure  owing  two  pounds  for 
rent.  In  vain  did  his  landlady  protest 
that  the  gentleman  "just  'offed  it  and 
ain't  come  back."  Her  husband  sus- 
pected her  of  some  complicity  and  as- 
serted that  she  had  *'  took  a  fat  loto' 
trouble*'  he  should  never  see  "  what 
sort  of  face  *e  'ad  on  'im." 

"  Where's  'is  bloomin'  money?"  he 
continued  to  demand,  and  "  what  do  I 
bloomin'  well  make  a  'ome  for  ?" 

An  outsider  might  have  supposed 
that  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  he 
might  beat  his  wife  in  it,  for  this  seemed 
to  suggest  itself  to  the  sailor  with  in- 
creasing force  as  the  only  possible  relief 
to  his  present  feelings.  And  the  wait- 
ing-room seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  as 
good  a  place  as  the  home.  The  woman's 
shrill  and  hysterical  defiance  began  to 
betray  her  real  terror  and  the  scene, 
which,  though  sordid,  had  at  first  had 
its  humorous  side  for  the  two  specta- 
tors, now  inspired  in  them  feelings 
of  revolt.  Trevelyan  and  his  compan- 
ion turned  to  each  other  as  if  by  a  com- 
mon instinct  and  read  the  same  thought 
in  each  other's  eyes. 

"  We  can't  stand  this — we  can't  let 
this  go  on,"  said  Trevelyan  half  rising 
out  of  his  seat.  The  other  put  a  re- 
straining hand  upon  the  older  man's 
arm  and  said  quietly  : — 

**  Let  me,  sir.     It's  my  place." 

The  sailor  had  not  as  yet  laid 
hands  on  his  wife.  She  stood  nervous- 
ly putting  her  hands  up  to  her  hair. 
As  he  lurched  heavily  towards  her  she 
suddenly  gave  a  piercing  scream,  and 


even   before  he  touched   her  cried  : — 

"Oh,  'e's  killing  me  !" 

The  drunken  man  paused  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said,  "  and  who's 
a-going  to  stop  me  ?" 

From  the  farther  comer  of  the  room 
Mr.  Trevelyan 's  companion  stepped 
briskly  forward. 

"  I  am,"  he  said. 

The  sailor  faced  the  newcomer. 

'  *  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ?"  he  growled , 
"  and  who  the  'ell  are  you  ?" 

"  I,"  said  the  young  man,  "  am  Cap- 
tain Jackson." 

Trevelyan ,  who  is  a  connoisseur  in 
such  matters,  admits  the  genuine  dra- 
matic quality  of  the-moment.  It  fetched 
him  well  out  of  his  comer.  The  wife- 
beater  paused,  dazed,  muttering  "  Gor- 
blimy  "  under  his  breath.  The  woman 
seemed  to  grow  pale,  and  stared  with 
big  wondering  eyes  at  Charles  Edward. 
Her  husband  recovered  himself  and 
made  a  vague  movement  towards  the 
interferer.  Then  his  wife  spoke  hur- 
riedly. 

"  That  ain't  'im  Ed,  that  ain't  Cap- 
tain Jackson."  She  put  her  hand  on 
her  husband's  arm.  "  I  dunno'  who 
'e  is.     Come  away  dearie." 

*'  Thanks  very  much,"  said  Charles 
Edward,  "  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him. 
I  don't  want  you  to  try  to  deceive  him 
as  to  who  I  am." 

He  turned  to  the  sailor  with  an  air  of 
appealing  to  masculine  comprehension. 
"  Don't  mind  her." 

The  reply  was  not  exactly  in  response 
to  this. 

*  *  You  pay  me  the  money  you  owe 


me. 


>> 


Charles  Edward's  hand  went  confi- 
dently to  his  pockets.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  always  carrying  plenty  of 
money,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  tends 
to  spoil  the  fit  of  one's  trousers.  But 
to-night  he  had  changed  in  a  hurry 
after  dinner — his  face  fell  for  a  moment 
as  Trevelyan  observed  him,  and  his 
hand  stole  tentatively  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  Two  pounds,  wasn't  it  ?'*  he  mur- 
mured meditatively  as  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  make  out  the  total  of  the  sum 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand . 

"  It  were  a  matter  of  two  pounds 
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ten,'*  growled  the  sailor,  and  muttered 
**  shut  it  "  to  his  wife  who  had  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  speak. 

Charles  Edward  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  deliberate  whether  it  were  worth 
while  protesting,  and  then  turned  to 
Trevelyan. 

*'Two  pounds  ten  he  says  now. 
Could  you  let  me  have  a  sovereign  ? 
I*ve  just  barely  two  pounds  and  it 
would  take  every  penny.*' 

**I— I  don't  understand,"  said  Tre- 
velyan. *' Are  you  actually  going  to 
give  him  the  money  ?" 

*'  A  captain  in  His  Majesty's  army 
must  pay  his  debts,"  was  the  reply 
given  in  rather  grandiloquent  tones. 

*  *  I  do  not, ' '  said  the  older  man  dryly, 
**  make  it  a  rule  to  lend  money  to  total 
strangers.     But,  here  it  is." 

Charles  Edward  took  the  money  and 
handed  it  to  the  sailor,  unconscious 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  regarding  them 
both  with  an  enigmatic,  if  not  suspi- 
cious look.  Then,  having  thus  secured 
for  himself  a  freer  hand  he  proceeded  to 
give  assurance  of  the  injustice  of  any 
suspicions  against  a  Chatham  landlady. 
This  to  tell  the  truth  seemed  only  to 
bore  the  sailor,  until  he  bethought  him- 
self afresh  that  he  might  avenge  his 
honor  in  a  fight.  In  spite  of  his  wife's 
entreaties  he  got  his  coat  oflF. 

**  Don't  attempt  anything  foolish," 
said  Charles  Edward,  looking  rather 
young  and  slight  in  comparison. 

*  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  stop 
me?" 

*  *  I  am  going  to  thrash  you  well  first 
and  then  call  in  the  policeman  from 
outside  the  station  and  give  you  in 
charge." 

The  pacifying  effect  of  this  speech 
was  astonishing. 

**  Call  in  the  police,  will  3'ou?''  re- 
marked the  sailor.  Then  turning  to  Tre- 
velyan. **  I  ain't  got  nothing  against 
you.  If  the  coppers  wants  you  as  bad 
as  they  wants  this  'ere  friend  of  yours 
the  Captain  you'd  better  '00k  out." 

There  is  no  dignity  in  modern  life 
equal  to  that  of  the  actor- manager. 
Trevelyan  paused  in  horror  at  such  a 
mode  of  address. 

'*What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
severely. 


*  *  Mean  ?"  said  the  sailor.  *  *  'E  knows 
what  I  mean , ' '  with  a  twist  of  his  thumb 
towards  Charles  Edward. 

**  What  has  Captain  Jackson  done  ?" 
pursued  Trevelyan. 

* '  Done  ?  Done  everybody  !  Give 
checks  when  'e  'adn't  got  no  money. 
Got  goods  on  credit  because  of  his  be- 
ing a  bloomin'  gentleman,  then  put  'em 
up  the  spout.  Never  paid  for  nothing. 
Oh,  'e's  well  known,  'e  is,  though  'e 
ain*t  always  Jackson,  nor  yet  a  Cap- 
tain, but  whatever  'e  is,  'e'salwa5'S  do- 
ing somebody.  What  name's  'e  travel- 
in'  under  now  ?" 

**How    about   all    this,  Mr Mr. 

Austin  ?"  inquired  Trevelyan. 

*'  Austin  ?"  guffawed  the  sailor. 

Charles  Edward  frowned  a  little.  His 
idea  would  have  been  that  Trevelyan 
should  have  pretended  to  know  him 
merely  as  Captain  Jackson.  It  really 
became  very  complicated  if  he  treated 
him  as  Jackson  pretending  to  be  Austin 
— still  doubtless  dramatic  experience 
made  this  easy  for  Trevelyan.  An  ama- 
teur finds  improvising  his  lines  a  trifle 
diflBcult. 

**  Austin  was — well,  that  was  my 
idea  of  a  stage  name  I  would  take  in- 
stead of  Jackson.  I  should  really  like 
to  go  on  the  stage — and  I  am  clever  at 
acting." 

'*Too  clever,  I  should  say  Captain 
Jackson." 

**  Thank  you  sir,  I  shall  remember 
that  you  said  that." 

This  polite  conversation  bored  the 
sailor.     He  started  for  the  door. 

**  I  got  my  eye  on  you,"  he  said. 

*'  I  will  see  that  the  man  doesn't 
escape,"  came  from  Trevelyan,  in  his 
most  dignified  manner. 

"You'd  just  better,"  was  the  sailor's 
comment. 

As  chance  would  have  it  the  station 
policeman  almost  at  that  moment  came 
along  the  platform.  In  a  moment  le 
sailor  had  explained.  Captain  Jackson 
was  wanted,  that  was  evident.  The  in- 
formant beamed.  But  fate  is  sometimes 
unkind,  and  as  if  to  spoil  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  very  best  of  the  evening, 
the  train  for  Dover  pulled  into  the  sta- 
tion at  that  moment.  Reluctant  and 
blasphemous  he  was  led  away  by  his 
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wife,  who  cast  one  final,  wondering 
look  upon  Charles  Edward. 

This  young  gentleman  threw  himself 
into  a  chair. 

"This  is  great!"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Really  I  call  this  the  best 
ever — ' ' 

"Do  you?"  responded  Trevel- 
yan. 

There  were  signs  of  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  policeman. 

"  In  a  moment,  constable,  in  a  mo- 
ment we'll  explain  the  joke,"  said 
Charles  Edward  jauntily.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Trevelyan,  "  Of  course,  just  for 
this  once  I  had  a  better  part  than  you. 
But  you  played  splendidly,  the  way — " 

"Look    here,"    began    the     police- 


's. 


constable, 
;at  honor, 
hand,  ' '  is 
I've  heard 
greatest 

ittle  disap- 


emau  sullenly. 

Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  great 


actor,  a  trace  of  nervousness  show- 
ing in  his  manner  as  he  hastily  hunted 
through  his  waistcoat  pockets.  He 
was  genuinely  irritated  when  he  spoke 
again.  "  Confound  it,  I  haven't  a  card 
with  me." 

"I  should  tliink  not,"  commented 
the  policeman  sarcastically. 

Trevelyan  turned  to  his  young  com- 
panion. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  this,  sir. 
I  shall  not  forget  it." 

The  policeman  put  his  hand  on  Tre- 
velyan's  shoulder.  '  Come  along,"  he 
said. 

It  was  an  appalling  moment,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  the  historian  of  Charles 
Edward  to  record  that  in  a  day  which 
was  not  one  of  uninterrupted  triumph 
he  had  at  this  critical  moment  an  inspi- 
ration. The  managerial  shoulder  quiv- 
ered under  the  insult  laid  upon  it  when 
"Stop,"  cried  out  Charles  Edward, 
while  he  wildly  hauled  a  magazine  out 
of  his  pockets  and  fe\erishl  y  began  run- 
ning through  its  pages. 

"Here."  he  said  at  last,  thrusting 
the  policeman's  very 
read,  I  suppose,  and 
I  you  see  one.  Look 
ry  Trevelyan.'  Now 
iting  to  Trevelyan. 
o  it  is,  can't  you  ?" 
lis  hat  off  so  as  I  can 
:er. 

)luttered  Trevelyan, 
;  off, ' '  came  the  sharp 
ly     the    great    actor 

Charles  Edward  tri- 

;ed  the  policeman, 
win.  Proud  to  meet 
md  he  turned  as  if 
is  anger  upon  some- 
it  matter  to  you  if  it 

ipertinent , ' '  replied 
"  It  matters  that  he 
'm  not  Captain  Jack- 
jretended  to  be  for  a 
I  can  act. ' ' 
this,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
intee  that  this  ain't 
Captain  Jackson?" 

"No,"    rapped  out  Trevelyan,   "I 
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certainly  cannot.  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  him/* 

Charles  Edward's  face  had  at  first 
been  blank  with  amazement,  then  he 
recovered  his  assurance. 

**  Don't  keep  it  up,  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
We  don't  need  to,  now  they've  gone, 
and  I  hear  that  English  prisons  are  far 
from  comfortable,  even  for  a  night." 

**  You  should  doubtless  know,"  re- 
plied Trevelyan  dryly. 

**  Surely  you  can't  possibly  think — " 

**  How  can  I  know  anything?  You 
seemed  as  natural  to  me  as  Captain 
Jackson  as  you  were  as  Mr.  Austin, 
and  if  you  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way 
to  become  a  member  of  my  company — 
the  American  tour  would  be — " 

**  You  thought  me  good,  then,  as 
Jackson?" 

The  London  train  was  called  by  a 
porter  with  a  raucous  voice. 

**  I've  no  time  to  discuss  that,  or 
your  interpretation  of  Austin  either," 
.$aid  Trevelyan.  **And  you've  given 
me  a  very  unpleasant  half  hour." 

Upon  this  Charles  Edward  made  a 
speech  compact  of  frankness,  of  the 


kind  which  so  often  astonished  people. 

*  *  It  was  all  a  bet.  I  'm  really  Austin . 
And  I'm  awfully  disappointed  not  to 
get  the  engagement.  If  I'd  got  it  I 
was  to  be  allowed  to  propose  to  a  girl 
to-morrow.  Now  I  shall  probably  end 
by  marrying  the  gaoler's  daughter." 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  Trevel- 
yan was  to  catch  his  train. 

**  Of  course,"  he  said,  and  turned  to 
go,  when  suddenly  he  stopped.  **If 
you  are  Austin  perhaps  you  could  learn 
to  act.  Rehearsal  Tuesday,  11,  Re- 
gent's Theater.  If  you  are  not  in  gaol 
you  might  turn  up.  And  as  to  that 
girl,  why  don't  you  wire  ?"  This  ulti- 
mately is  what  Charles  Edward  did. 
As  the  morrow  was  Sunday  there  were 
delays  of  a  tiresome  kind  over  identifi- 
cation and  release.  So  he  telegraphed  : 
**  Got  engagement,  so  am  now  looking 
for  another.  Hope  to  be  at  dinner  to- 
night for  your  answer." 

At  dinner  Miss  Scott  took  refuge  in 
a  quibble.  She  had  said  he  might  pro- 
pose, but  she  had  not  guaranteed  an 
answer.  She  is  still  unmarried,  so  per- 
haps we  must  forgive  her. 
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AFTER  that  Glaubus  affair  I  did 
not  see  Perkins  for  nearly  a 
year.  He  was  spending  his 
money  somewhere,  but  I  knew  he  would 
turn  up  when  it  was  gone,  and  one  day 
he  entered  my  oflBce,  hard  up  but  en- 
thusiastic. 

**  Ah,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
glow  in  his  eyes,  **you  have  another 
good  thing  ?     Am  I  in  it  ?" 

**In  it?*'  he  cried.  **  Of  course, 
you're  in  it.  Does  Perkins  of  Portland 
ever  forget  his  friend?  Never  !  Sooner 
will  the  public  forget  that  *  Pratt's  Hats 


Air  the  Hair,*  as  made  immortal  by 
Perkins  the  Great !  Sooner  will  the 
world  forget  that  '  Dill's  Pills  Cure  All 
Ills,'  as  taught  by  Perkins  !" 

**  Is  it  a  very  good  thing,  this  time?" 
I  asked. 

*•  Good  thing?"  he  asked.  "  Say  ! 
Is  the  soul  a  good  thing  ?  Is  a  man's 
right  hand  a  good  thing  ?  You  know 
it !  Well,  then,  Perkins  has  fathomed 
the  soul  of  the  great  U.  S.  A.  He  has 
studied  the  American  man.  He  has 
watched  the  American  woman.  He  has 
discovered  the  mighty  lever  that  heaves 


this  glorious  uatioii  onward  in  its  tri- 
umphaut  course." 

~  '  I  said,   "  you  are  going 

Tostart  a  correspondence  school  of  some 
sort." 

Perkins  sniffed  contemptuously. 

"Wait!"  he  cried,  imperiously. 
"See  the  old  world  crumbling  to  de- 
cay !  See  the  U.  S.  A.  flying  to  the 
front  in  a  gold  painted  horseless  band 
wagon!  Why?  Why  does  America 
triumph  ?  What  is  the  cause  and  sym- 
bol of  her  success  ?  What  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,  than  the  pen,  than  the 
Gatling  gun  ?  What  is  it  that  is  in  every 
hand  in  America ;  that  opens  the  good 
tilings  of  the  world  for  rich  and  poor; 
for  young  and  old,  for  one  and  all  ?" 

•'  The  ballot  box  ?  "  I  ventured. 

Perkins  took  something  from  his 
trousers'  pocket  and  waved  it  in  the 
air.  I  saw  it  glitter  In  the  sunlight  be- 
fore he  threw  it  on  my  desk.  I  picked 
it  np  and  examined  it.  Then  I  looked 
at  Perkins. 

'■  Perkins,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  can- 
upener." 

He  stood  with  folded  anns  and  nod- 
ded his  head  slowly. 

' '  Cau-open  .t,  yes! ' '  he  said.   "Wealth 


X  person  itaiits  is  cheese." 

opener;  progress -opener."  He  patone 
hand  behind  his  ear  and  glanced  at  Hie 
ceiling.  "Listen!''  be  said.  "What 
do  you  hear?  From  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Portland,  Oregon;  from  the  palms  of 
Florida  to  the  pines  of  Alaska — cans  ! 
Tin  cans  I     Tin  cans  being  opened  !" 

He  looked  down  at  me  and  smiled. 

"The  backyards  of  Massachusetts 
are  full  of  old  tin  cans,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  The  garbage  wagons  of  New  York 
are  crowned  with  old  tin  cans;  theplains 
of  Texas  are  dotted  with  old  tin  cans. 
The  towns  and  cities  of  America  are 
full  of  stores,  and  the  stores  are  full  of 
cans.  The  tin  can  rules  America ! 
Take  away  the  tin  can  and  America 
sinks  to  the  level  of  Europe  !  Why  has 
not  Europe  sunk  clear  out  of  sight  ? 
Because  America  sends  canned  stuff  to 
their  hungry  hordes  !" 

He  leaned  forward  and,  taking  the 
can-opener  from  my  hand,  stood  it  up- 
right against  my  inkstand.  Then  he 
stood  back  and  waved  his  hand  at  it. 

"  Behold  !"  he  cried.  "  The  emblem 
of  American  genius !" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  sell,  cans  or  can-openers  ?" 

He  leaned  over  me  and  whispered  : — 
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"  Neither,  my  boy.  IVe  are  going  to 
give  can-openers  away,  free  gratis  !" 

"They  ought  to  go  well  at  that 
price,"  I  suggested. 

"  One  uickel-plated  Perkins  Can- 
opener  free  with  every  can  of  our  gootfe. 
At  all  grocers,"  said  Perkins,  ignoring 
my  remark, 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  for  I  caught 
his  idea,  "  what  are  we  going  to  put  in 
the  cans?" 

"  What  (^o people  put  in  cans  now?" 
asked  Perkins. 

I  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "tomatoes,  and 
peaches,  andcorn,  sardines, andsalmon, 
and — " 

"Yesl"  Perkins  broke  in,  "and  cod- 
fish, and  cod-liver  oil,  and  kerosene  oil, 
and  cotton-seed  oil,  and  axle  grease  and 
piel  Everything!  But  what  don't 
they  pat  in  cans  ?" 

1  couldn't  think  of  a  thing.  I  told 
Perkins  so.  Hesmiledand  made  a  large 
circle  in  the  air  with  his  right  forefinger. 

' '  Cheese  ! "  he  said .  ' '  Did  you  ever 
see  a  canned  cheese  ?" 

I  tried  to  remember  that  I  had,  bat  I 
couldn't.  I  remembered  potted  cheese, 
in  nice  little  stone  pots,  and  in  pretty 
little  glass  pots. 


Perkins  sneered. 

' '  Yes  ?' '  he  said ;  * '  and  how  did  yoii 
open  it  ?' ' 

"The  lids  unscrewed,"  Isaid. 

Perkins  waved  away  the  little  stone 
pots  and  the  little  glass  pots, 

"  No  good!  "he  cried.  "  They  don't 
appeal  to  the  great  American  person. 
I  see,"  he  said,  screwing  up  one  eye — 
"  I  see  the  great  American  person.  It 
has  a  nickel-plated,  patent  Perkins  Can- 
opener  in  its  hand.  It  goes  into  its 
grocer's  shop.  It  asks  for  cheese. 
The  grocer  shows  it  plain  cheese  by  the 
slice.  No,  sir!  He  shows  it  potted 
cheese.  No.  sir !  What  the  great 
American  person  wants  is  cheese  that 
has  to  be  opened  with  a  can-opener. 
Good  cheese,  in  patent,  genn-proof,  air- 
tight, water-tight,  skipper-tight  cans, 
with  a  label  in  eight  colors.  Full  cream, 
full  weight,  full  cans ;  picttireof  a  nice, 
clean  cow  and  red-cheeked  dairy-maid 
in  short  skirts  on  front  of  the  label  and 
eight  recipes  for  welsh  rabbits  on  the 
back," 

He  paused  to  let  this  soak  into  me, 
and  then  continued : — 

"Individual  cheese!  Why  make 
cheese  the  size  of  a  disbpan?  Be- 
cause grandpa  did  ?     Why   not  make 


fi  got  to  be  the  ^aski 


•t  lo  open  the  cheese  in  the  dittet's  sight. 
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theui  small  ?  Perkins'  Reliable  Full 
Cream  Cheese,  just  the  right  size  for 
family  use,  twenty-five  cents  a  can,  with 
a  nickel-plated  Perkins  Can-opener  free 
with  each  can.     At  al!  grocers  ?" 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Street  Church,  as  you  shall  see. 

We  bought  a  tract  of  land  well  out- 
side of  Chicago,  and  to  make  it  sound 
well  on  our  labels  we  named  it  Clover- 
dale.  This  was  Perkins'  idea.  He 
wanted  a  name  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  clean  cow  and  the  rosy  milk- 
maid on  our  label. 

We  owned  our  own  cows,  and  built 

our  own  dairy  and  cheese  factory  and 

made  first-class  cheese.     As  each  cheese 

was  just  the  right  size  to  fit  in  a  can, 

and  as  the  rind  would  protect  the  cheese 

anyway,  it  was  not  important  to  have 

very  durable  cans,  so  we  used  a  can  that 

was  all  cardboard,  except  the  top  and 

m.     Perkins    insisted   on   having 

and  bottom  of  tin ,  so  that  the 

^r  could  have  something  to  open 


ns  partictilarly  strong  on  h&y 


an  ennobling  religious  atniosphere 
about  it.  He  said  an  ennobling 
religious  atmosphere  was  the  best 
kind  of  a  card  to  draw  to  —  that 
the  worse  a  man  was,  the  more  anxious 
he  was  to  get  his  wife  and  children  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  au  ennob- 
ling religious  atniospliere. 

So  we  had  a  map  of  Cloverdale  drawn, 
with  wide  stieets  running  one  way  and 
\vide   avenues  crossing   the   streets  at 
right  angles,  and  our  old  cheese  factory 
in  a  big  square  in  the  center  of  the  town . 
It  was  a  beautiful   map,    but   Perkins 
said  it  lacked   the  ennobling  religious 
atmosphere,  so  the  firet  thing  he  did 
was  to  mark  in  a  few  churches.     He 
began  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  and 
marked  in  a  church  at  the  corner  of 
First  Street  and  First  Avenue,  and  put 
another  at  the  corner  of  Keco'nd    Street 
and  Second  Avenue,  and  so  on  right 
up   the  map.     This  made  a  beautiful 
diagonal  row  of  churches  from  the  up- 
per right  hand  corner  to  the  lower  left 
nap,  and  did  not 
s  pointed  out  the 
le  arrangement — 
il  Home  Site.     A 
:reet.     Ennobling 
e.     I,ots  on  Easy 

jry  was  to  be  the 
e,  and  we  set  to 
.del  it.  We  had 
:  of  the  cow  shed 
awling  alley,  and 
and  verandas  to 
he  latest  styles  of 
I  walls,  and  in  a 
,    first-class   club 

)  there,  Perkins 
erdale  should  be 
pect,  and  it  was  a 
arking  in  public 
few  minutes  he 
N  one  and  jot  it 
nd  every  time  he 
louse,  or  a  school 
ibrary,  he  would 
ots,  until  we  had 
I  began  to  fear  I 
there.  Then  he 
t  and  a  water  and 
aystem,  and  quit,  for  he  had  the 
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map  so  full  of  things  that  he  could  not 
put  in  another  one  without  making  it 
look  mussy. 

One  thing  Perkins  insisted  on  was 
that  there  should  be  no  factories.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  little  paradise  right 
in  Cook  County.  He  liked  the  phrase 
**  Paradise  Within  Twenty  Minutes  of 
the  Chicago  Post  Office  ' '  so  well  that 
he  raised  the  price  of  the  lots  another 
ten  dollars  all  around. 

Then  we  began  to  advertise.  We  did 
not  wait  to  build  the  churches  nor  the 
school  house  nor  any  of  the  public  in- 
stitutions. We  did  not  even  wait  to 
have  the  streets  surveyed.  What  was 
the  use  of  having  twenty  or  thirty 
streets  and  avenues  paved  when  the 
only  inhabitants  were  Perkins  and  I 
and  the  old  lady  who  took  care  of  the 
club  house?  Why  should  we  rush 
ourselves  to  death  to  build  a  school 
bouse  when  the  only  person  in  Clover- 
dale  with  children  was  the  said  old  lady  ? 
And  she  had  only  one  child,  and  he  was 
forty-eight  years  old  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We  began  to  push  Cloverdale  hard. 
There  wasn't  an  advertising  scheme 
that  Perkins  did  not  know,  and  he  used 
them  all.  People  would  open  their 
morning  mail  and  a  circular  would  tell 
them  that  Cloverdale  had  an  ennobling 
religious  atmosphere.  Their  morning 
paper  thrust  a  view  of  the  Cloverdale 
club-house  on  them.  As  they  rode 
downtown  in  the  street  cars  they  read 
that  Cloverdale  was  refined  and  exclu- 
sive. The  billboards  announced  that 
Cloverdale  lots  were  sold  on  the  easy 
payment  plan.  The  magazines  asked 
them  why  they  paid  rent  when  Clover- 
dale land  was  to  be  had  for  little  more 
than  the  asking.  Round  trip  tickets 
from  Chicago  to  Cloverdale  were  fur- 
nished any  one  who  wanted  to  look  at 
the  lots.  Occasionally  we  had  a  free, 
open-air,  vaudeville  entertainment. 

Our  advertiising  campaign  made  a  big 
hit.  There  were  a  few  visitors  who 
kicked  because  we  did  not  serve  beer 
with  the  free  lunches  we  gave,  but  Per- 
kins was  unyielding  on  that  point. 
Cloverdale  was  to  be  a  temperance  town 
and  he  held  that  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent to  give  free  beer.     But  the  trump 


card  was  our  guarantee  that  the  lost 
would  advance  twenty  per  cent,  within 
twelve  months.  We  could  do  that  well 
enough,  for  we  made  the  price  our- 
selves, but  it  made  a  fine  impression, 
and  the  lots  began  to  sell  like  hot 
cakes. 

There  were  ten  streets  in  Cloverdale 
(on  paper)  and  ten  avenues  (also  on 
paper),  and  Perkins  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  them  (not  on  the  paper,  but 
between  the  stakes  that  showed  their 
future  location)  and  admire  the  town  of 
of  Cloverdale  as  it  was  to  be.  He 
would  stand  in  front  of  the  plot  of 
weeds  that  was  the  site  of  the  opera 
house  and  get  all  enrapt  and  enthusias- 
tic just  thinking  how  fine  that  opera 
house  would  be  some  day,  and  then  he 
would  imagine  he  was  on  our  street-car 
line  going  down  to  the  library.  But 
the  thing  Perkins  liked  best  was  to 
go  to  church.  Whenever  he  passed 
one  of  the  corner  lots  that  we  had  set 
aside  for  a  church  he  would  take  oflf  his 
hat  and  look  sober,  as  a  man  ought 
when  he  has  suddenly  run  into  an  en- 
nobling religious  atmosphere. 

One  day  a  man  came  out  from  Chi- 
cago and,  after  looking  over  our  ground, 
told  us  he  wanted  to  take  ten  lots,  but 
none  suited  him  but  the  ten  facing  on 
First  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  First 
Street.  Perkins  tried  to  argue  him  into 
taking  some  other  lots,  but  he  wouldn't. 
Perkins  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  as  the 
man  wanted  to  build  ten  houses,  we 
decided  to  sell  him  the  lots.  We 
thought  a  town  ought  to  have  a  few 
houses,  and  so  far  Cloverdale  had  noth- 
ing but  the  club-house.  As  we  had 
previously  sold  all  the  other  lots  on 
First  Street,  we  had  no  place  on  that 
street  to  put  the  First  Street  Church,  so 
Perkins  rubbed  it  oflf  the  map  and 
marked  it  at  the  comer  of  First  A  venne 
and  Fifth  Street. 

The  next  day  a  man  came  down  w^ho 
wanted  a  site  for  a  grocery.  We  were 
glad  to  see  him,  for  every-first  class 
town  ought  to  have  a  grocery,  but  Per- 
kins balked  when  he  insisted  on  having 
the  lot  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Sixth  Street  that  we  had  set  aside 
for  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Per- 
kins    said     he     would      never     feel 
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quite  himself  again  if  he  had  to 
think  that  he  had  been  taking  off 
his  hat  to  a  grocery  every  time  he 
passed  that  lot.  It  would  lower  his 
self-respect.  I  was  afraid  we  were  go- 
ing to  lose  the  grocer  to  save  Perkins' 
self-respect.  Then  we  saw  we  could 
move  the  church  to  the  comer  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street. 

When  we  once  got  those  churches  on 
the  move  there  seemed  to  be  no  stop- 
ping. We  doubled  the  price,  but  still 
people  wanted  those  lots,  and  in  the  end 
they  got  them,  and  as  soon  as  we  sold 
out  a  church  lot  we  moved  the  church 
up  to  Fifth  Street,  and  in  a  bit  Perkins 
gotenthusiasticover  the  idea  andmoved 
the  rest  ofthe  churches  thereon  his  own 
accord.  He'  said  it  would  be  a  great 
'  'ad' ' — a  street  of  churches;  and  it  would 
concentrate  the  ennobling  religious  at- 
riosphere  and  make  it  more  powerful. 
Ul  this  time  the  lots  continued  to 
eyond  our  expectations,  and  by 
id  of  the  year  we  had  advanced 


sweltering     Chicago     public      to     ad- 
vance   the    price    without      giving    it 
a    chance    to     get     the    advantage    of 
our  fresh  air  and  pure   water    at    the 
old  price,  so  we  told  them  of  the  con- 
templated  rise.  We  let  them   know  it 
by  means  of  billboards  and  newspapers 
and  circular  letters  and  magazines,  and 
a    great    many  people  gladly    availed 
themselves  of  our  thoughtfulness  and 
our  guarantee  that  we  would   advance 
the  price  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  first 
day  of  June. 

So  many,  in  fact,  bought  lots  before 
the  advance  that  we  had  none  left  to 
advance.  Perkins  came  to  me  one 
morning,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
explained  that  we  had  made  a  promise 
and  could  not  keep  it.  We  had  agreed 
to  ad^■ance  the  lots  twenty  per  cent, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  advance. 

' '  Well ,  Perky , "  I  said ,  "  it  is  no  use 
crying.  What  is  done  is  done.  Are 
you  sure  there  are  no  lots  left  ?" 

"William,"  he  said  seriously,  "we 
:h  arches, 

We   do! 


Hert  VMS  one  church  tha. 


,er  quarreled  with  its  pastor. 
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We  think  an  ennobling  religious  atmos- 
phere— " 

But  he  cut  me  short. 

**  William/*  he  said,  "  do  you  know 
what  we  are  doing  ?  We  talk  about 
our  ennobling  religious  atmosphere,  but 
we  are  standing  in  the  path  of  progress. 
A  mighty  .wave  of  reform  is  sweeping 
through  Christendom.  The  new  relig- 
ious atmosphere  is  wiping  out  the  old 
religious  atmosphere.  I  can  feel  it. 
Brotherly  love  is  knocking  out  the 
sects.  Shall  Cloverdale  cling  to  the 
old,  or  shall  it  stand  as  the  leader  in 
the  movement  for  a  reunited  church  ?" 

I  clasped  Perkins'  hand. 

' '  A  tabernacle !"  I  cried. 

* '  Right ! '  *  exclaimed  Perkins.  *  *  Why 
ten  conflicting  -churches?  Why  not 
one  grand  meeting  place — all  faiths — 
no  creeds  !  Bring  the  people  closer  to- 
gether— spread  an  ennobling  religious 
atmosphere  that  is  worth  talking  about ! '  * 

'*  Perkins,"  I  said,  **  what  you  have 
done  for  religion  will  not  be  forgotten . ' ' 

He  waved  my  praise  away  airily. 


"  I  have  buyers,"  he  said,  '*  for  the 
nine  church  lots  at  the  advanced  price. '  * 

Considering  that  the  land  practically 
cost  us  nothing,  we  made  one  hundred 
and  six  thousand  dollars  on  the  Clover- 
dale  deal.  Perkins  and  I  were  out 
that  way  lately  and  there  is  still  noth- 
ing on  the  land  but  the  club-house, 
which  needs  paint  and  new  glass  in  the 
windows.  When  we  reached  the  Fifth 
Street  Church  we  paused  and  Perkins 
took  off  his  hat.  It  was  a  noble  in- 
stinct, for  here  was  one  church  that 
never  quarreled  *  with  its  pastor,  to 
which  all  creeds  were  welcome,  and 
that  had  no  mortgage. 

**  Some  of  these  days,"  said  Perkins, 
*  *  we  will  build  the  tabernacle.  We  will 
come  out  and  carry  on  our  great  work  of 
uniting  the  sects.  We  will  build  a  city 
here,  surrounded  by  an  ennobling  re- 
ligious atmosphere — a  refined,  exclusive 
city.  The  time  is  almost  ripe.  By  the 
time  these  lot  holders  pay  another  tax 
assessment  they  will  be  sick  enough. 
We  can  get  the  lots  for  almost  nothing. ' ' 


A   TRIO   OF   TRICKSTERS 


By  F.   HARRIS  DEEMS 


MR.  JAMES  HARDON  was  a  mild 
looking  young  man,  with  light 
sandy  hair  carefully  parted 
down  the  center  of  his  head.  That  he 
looked  milder  and  younger  than  he 
really  was,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
his  fault — it  certainlv  was  not  his  mis- 
fortune. 

He  had  arrived  two  days  previously 
at  the  little  town  of  Coleman,  to  recup- 
erate after  a  fatiguing  winter  season. 

Quite  what  his  occupation  was,  very 
few  people  knew.  He  occasionally 
backed  horses — to  lose;  knew  a  few 
card  tricks  with  which  he  amused 
strangers;  and  a  good  many  more 
which  he  neither  showed  to  them  nor 
amused  them  with.     He  was  a  fairly 


good  pigeon  shot;  and  an  exceptionally 
clever  billiard  player. 

Coleman  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  his  bosom  friend,  Samuel  Bug- 
ger, who  was  a  native  of  the  place. 
Although  Mr.  Bugger  had  informed 
him  there  were  a  good  many  pigeons 
there,  he  had  not  brought  his  gun. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  he  was 
gazing  mildly  at  the  **  Freemason *s 
Hotel '  *  debating  whether  he  should  en- 
ter or  not.  After  a  few  minutes  cogi- 
tation he  sauntered  in,  and  made  for 
the  billiard  room. 

Calling  for  a  scotch  and  soda,  he  lit 
a  cigarette,  and  stood  watching  a  pale 
faced,  lanky  individual  awkwardly 
knocking  the  balls  about  the  table. 
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"  Do  you  play?"  queried  that  gentle- 
man, catching  Mr.  Hardon's  interested 
look. 

"  You  can  hardly  call  it  playing,  "he 
replied  hesitatingly.  Seeing  he  made 
a  fairly  comfortable  living  with  his  bil- 
liards, this  was  perhaps  a  fact.  "  Be- 
sides I'm  awfully  out  of  practice." 

' '  So'm  I . "  confessed  the  young  man ; 
'  I  was  just  knocking  the  balls  about 
tosee  if  I  remembered  the  game." 

"  Well  I  don't  mind  trying  my 
hand,"  murmured  Mr.  Hardon. 

"  Right !"  cried  the  young  man 
briskly.  "What  shall  it  be?  Fifty 
up?" 

"Fifty  up?  Oh,  that  means  we've 
got  to  make  fifty  points  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man  chalk- 


I'm  not  a  gambler,"  stated 
uon,  "  but  I  don't  mind  half  a 

k>  ahead  then,  it's  your  play." 

jxow  whether  it  was  that  he  was  not 

used  to  the  table,  or  that  he  took  pity 


grouna. 

"  Let's  have  another  game,"  sug- 
gested the  loser,  paying  over  his  fifty 
cents. 

"  Don't  forget  they  close  at  twelve," 


offensively  remarked  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  watching  the  game. 

"I  don't  mind,"  answered  Mr.  Har- 
den, ignoring  this  individual.  "  Same 
stakes  ?" 

"  Let's  have  a  decent  bit  up  on  it  this 
time,  seeing  we're  about  level.  What 
do  you  say  to  ten  dollars  ?" 

"  Go  ahead  then,"  said  Mr.  Hardon. 

"See  here,"  exclaimed  the  specta- 
tor who  by  his  greasy  appearance 
seemed  to  be  a  butcher,  addressing  Mr. 
Hardon,  "you're  both  pretty  bad  play- 
ers, but  I  rather  fancy  the  other  chap 
isa  bit  better  than  you." 

"You  do,  do  you?"  answered  Mr. 
Hardon  blandly. 

"  Yes !  And  in  spite  of  your  winning 
the  last  game  I'm  ready  to  back  him." 

"  Let  me  see, "reflected  Mr.  Hardon, 
"  I  won  the  game  on  a  strange  table." 

"  Then  what'Il  you  back  him  for  ?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

"  Same  as  the  stakes.     Ten." 

"  Done  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Hardon, 
picking  up  his  cue. 

The  pale  young  man  and  his  backer 
exchanged  knowing  glances. 

"Go  it,"  cried  the  former  as  his 
opponent  bent  over  the  table. 

And  Mr.  Hardon  did  "go it  "  to  the 
extent  of  making  a  beautiful  little  break 
of  twenty-two. 

"  Well,  I'm — "  exclaimed  the  young 
man  as  he  looked  from  Mr.  Hardon  to 
the  nasty  position  in  which  the  balls 
were  placed. 

"Here,  what  do  you  call  this?" 
blustered  the  greasy  gentleman. 

"  Billiards,"  said  Mr.  Hardon  mild- 
lid    you  think  it  was  ? 

larker,"  said  the  young 
"you  put  me  out." 
teeth  he  sur\'eyed  the 
The  balls  were  too  badly 
to  make  more  than  ten. 
ciously,  he  gave  place  to 
nd  watched  that  gentle- 
handled  the  balls  as  if 
they  were  alive. 

Playing  with  rare  skill,  he  put  to- 
gether an  admirable  eighteen. 

"  I  seem  to  be  improving,  don't  I  ?" 
he  remarked  with  a  childlike  smile.  "I 
suppose  I'm  getting  used  to  the  table." 
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Temper  often  makes  people  do  things 
which  they  afterwards  regret,  and  no 
doubt  the  young  man  subsequently  re- 
gretted his  score  of  two. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Hardon  en- 
couragingly, as  his  opponent  marked 
his  score,  "  you  are  improving,  too, 
you  know.  You  haven 't  sent  your  ball 
off  the  table  once  this  game." 

The  landlord  entered  the  room  at  this 
moment  and  stood  watching  the  game. 

**  Knows  how  to  play,"  he  observed 
to  the  butcher  as  Mr.  Hardon  made  the 
winning  stroke. 

**  Knows  a  little  too  much  for  his 
health,"  was  the  irritable  reply. 

"  Knows  a  little  too  much  for  Tom, 
at  any  rate, ' '  said  the  landlord,  glancing 
at  the  scoring  board. 

Mt.  Barker  made  no  reply ;  he  was 
thinking  deeply.  In  fact  so  deeply 
that  it  required  several  nudges  from 
Mr.  Hardon  to  bring  to  his  mind  the 
fa-ct  that  he  owed  him  ten  dollars. 

Taking  a  greasy  bill  from  his  pocket 
he  handed  it  over  with  a  scowl. 

**  I  made  tliat  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  not  by  cheating,"  he  remarked. 

**  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Hardon  surveying 
the  bill  amusedly,  **very  interesting. 
Now  suppose  you  give  me  one  made  by 
theU.  S.  A." 

Mr.  Barker,  swallowing  with  diffi- 
culty something  in  his  throat,  took  the 
note  and  exchanged  it  for  another. 

* '  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?'*  he  growled. 

**  Quite,"  said  Mr.  Hardon  blandly. 

For  a  while  he  stood  talking  billiards 
with  the  landlord,  whilst  Mr.  Barker  and 
the  lanky  young  man  discussed  affairs 
in  a  savage  undertone. 

**Say,"  said  the  lanky  youth  sud- 
denly addressing  Mr.  Hardon,  **  be- 
cause you  whacked  me,  don't  think  you 
can  play,  you  know." 

*' Great  Scott,  no!*'  replied  Mr. 
Hardon  scornfully. 

**  Because,"  continued  the  young 
man,  controlling  himself  with  an  effort, 
"  we've  got  much  better  pla vers  here." 

**  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Hardon 
cordially. 

Pushing  his  agitated  companion  into 
a  chair  Mr.  Barker  came  forward. 

"  What  d'  you  say  to  backing  your- 
self for  five  hundred  dollars  with  one 


of  our  own  local  men  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  Z^dighted,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Well,  then,  I'll  bet  you  an  even  five 
hundred  that  we  produce  a  local  man 
the  dav  after  to-morrow  to  smash  vou." 

'  *  Done  !  He  must  be  a  bona  fide 
yokel — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  local — 
however." 

Beinj:^*  reassured  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Hardon  left  the  room  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that,  as  a  holiday  resort,  Cole- 
man wanted  some  beating. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Hardon 
entered  the  crowded  billiard  room  of 
the  "  Freemason's  Hotel."  There  was 
silence  as  he  walked  over  to  the  corner 
where  his  friends,  the  butcher  and  the 
lanky  young  man,  were.  "  Two  to  one 
•on  the  city  cuss,"  cried  a  voice. 

The  jeering  laugh  which  followed 
this  remark  warned  Mr.  Hardon  that 
some  deep  game  was  afoot. 

**  This  is  our  man,"  said  the  butcher, 
waving  his  hand  towards  a  gentleman 
sitting  near. 

Though  in  his  opponent  Mr.  Hardon 
saw  his  bosom  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Bug- 
ger, he  made  no  sign  of  recognition. 

**  Is  this  gentleman  a  native  of  the 
place  ?"  he  inquired. 

A  chorus  of  triumphant  voices  quick- 
ly vouched  for  this. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Har- 
don was  resolved  to  play  the  match  out, 
a  tired-looking  stranger  announced  it 
as  his  conviction  that  he  would  win. 
Immediately  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  excited  betting  men,  who  ex- 
pressed their  disbelief  in  this  statement 
at  five  to  four  against. 

While  the  tired  looking  stranger — 
waking  up  slightly — was  busy  making 
entries  in  his  notebook,  Mr.  Hardon, 
standing  by  his  opponent's  side,  was 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

**  I  win!"  he  muttered  apparently 
to  himself. 

**  Halves,"  sighed  Mr.  Dugger  into  • 
his  half  empty  glass. 

The  ensuing  game  is  remembered  by 
the  sporting  inhabitants  of  Coleman  to 
this  day. 

From  the  first  stroke  it  was  a  neck  and 
neck  race;  and  when,  the  score  standing 
at    ninety -six    all,    Mr,  Dti^ss^-  '^^   "^ 
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moment  of  great  excitement  missed  his 
atroke,  even  his  backers  nmrmured 
nothing  but  words  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Hardou,  with  a  white  face, 
chalked  his  cue  carefully;  as,  however, 
with  a  tricky  ball  he  camioiied  and 
went  off  the  white,  a  muffled  groan 
went  round  the  room. 

"  My  game  I  think,"  hesaid  with  a 
smile. 

On  leaving  the  hotel,  he  met  Mr. 
Dngger  outside. 

"  Hello,"  wasthatgentlemau'sgreet- 


ing,  "thought  it  was   you  when   they 

■■  What  did  they  oiFer  you  ?" 

' '  A  hundred  for  a  win ,  twenty  for  a 
lose.  I  brought  Johnnie  dowu  to  make 
a  book  in  case  it  was  you , ' ' 

"  Three  hundred  and  twenty-four," 
said  Johnnie,  coming  up  at  that 
moment. 

"Add  on  four  five  hundred — "  cal- 
culated Mr.  Dngger. 

"  A/id  the  twenty,"  put  in  Mr.  Har- 
den.    •'  Not  bad,  eh  ?" 


JIMSON   OF   MANY   SERVICES 

T^e  Story  of  a  War  Correspondent 
By  WILLIAM  LEVINGTON  COMrORT 


With  Dnwin|>  by  JOHN  SLOAN 


one  rainy  night  and  falling  on  a  river 
bank  next  dawn?  Gad,  what  stuff! 
'Member  how  we  read  it  aloud  here 
nights  until  beer  bottles  were  corded  in 


the  kitchen  like  all  the  wood  in  the 
world  ?  And  'member  Pinar — ^that 
little  brown  fiend,  Pinar,  who  fought 
like  eight  dozen  wild-cats  and  buU- 
pups,  with  a  charred  paper — all  that 
was  left  of  his  cigarette — stickin'  to  the 
grin  on  his  face  ?  Jimson  wrote  that 
story,  too,  about  Pinar  who  wouldn't 
take  the  count,  and  about  the  White- 
haired  of  the  Ninth,  goin'  down  near 
theTien-tsin  Wall  !  We  never  did  go 
home  the  night  that  Chinese  story 
came.  And  Jimson  wrote  'em  with  a 
blur  of  fever  before  his  eyes  !  Gad,  I'd 
stand  for  one  eternal  fe^er  if  I  could 
write  like  Jimson  here  !" 

"  Honest,  McKurdy.  I  was  going  to 
buy  anyway,"  Jimson  smiled. 

Then  quavered  the  voice  of  McCord 
who  had  been  city  editor  for  close  onto 
two  months,  which  was  almost  a  record: 
"And  to  send  that  lily-white  cub  to 
the  Honduragua  doings  right  over 
Jimson's  bead  !  Why,  I  arise  to  state 
that  its  not  only  going  against  the 
interests  of  the  paper,  but  it's  rubbing 
dirt  into  the  face  of  exalted  service ! 
There  are  worse  news-getters  than 
young  Carhart,  but  he  can't  write  and 
he's  raw  as  moonshine." 
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of  digging  the  waterway  deeper.  The 
fact  that  the  ditch  would  rob  the  South 
Seas  of  maritime  revenues,  save  the 
whole  world  time,  dollars  and  bread- 
stuffs  and  generally  improve  the  fea- 
tures of  all  life,  did  not  iuterest  Arra- 
gon.     He  had  to  pay  soldiers. 

Jimson  called  it  good  to  be  back  in 
service  again.  The  day  had  interested^ 
bim.  He  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the' 
stuff  he  wired  back  to  the  Times-Record 
had  run  in  old  channels,  that  it  would 
appear  like  a  rehash  of  other  services, 
but  he  was  wrong.  Jimson  bad  never 
done  better  work  than  in  the  last  three 
months  of  following  Arragon. 

"Ah,  Jimson  !  Is  that  you,  Jimson  ? 
Come  over  and  sit  down." 

The  voice  jerked  him  erect.  He 
turned  and  perceived  the  long,  tbin, 
bare,  upper  lip  of  the  Carhart  breed. 
He  did  not  need  to  see  the  quick ,  black , 
commercial  eyes,  nor  the  high,  square, 
impudent  forehead, 

"  Hello,  Carhart,"  he  said  rising. 

"  Oh,  say,"  announced  the  other  in 
the  thrilling  manner  of  a  youth  who  is 
about  to  relate  a  feminine  conquest, 
"  I  am  onto  an  exclusive  story  in  Pam- 
tico  which  I  fancy  is  worth  while." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Jimson  effu- 
sively.   "  I  told  'em  back  in  the  Times- 


Record  that  I  was  up  against  a  veritable 
devil  for  news." 

Carhart  glanced  up  quickly.  He  saw 
nothing  on  Jimson'sface  but  admiration 
and  serious  attention. 

"  By  the  way,"  Carhart  said  indul- 
gently, "  now  that  we're  together  and 
things  are  centering  around  here,  per- 
haps we'd  better  pool  our  stuff — eh  ? 
Help  each  other  out — eh  ?  It'll  save 
labor  and  all  that ! " 

"  It  would  be  a  big  thing  for  me," 
Jimson  said  iu  an  embarrassed  tone. 
"I'd  try  to  give  value  received." 

Again  Carhart  peered  into  the  eyes 
of  the  other,  but  he  could  see  only 
"fair,  warmer"  signals. 

The  son  of  millions  rose  afler  a  half 
hour  saying  that  he  had  an  engagement 
with  General  Arragon — ■"  regular  In- 
dian, you  know,  but  next  to  the  facts." 

Jimson  went  back  to  his  old  place, 
hooked  onto  the  railing  and  smiled  at 
all  the  night  abroad.  He  hadn't  be- 
lieved that  the  volatile  American  Nar- 
rows could  contain  such  a  good  time  as 
he  had  unearthed  In  young  Carhart, 
.  .  .  "Next  to  the  facts,"  he  re- 
peated. "  How  often,  oh,  how  often, 
have  I  heard  this  child's  father  use 
those  words  1  Mighty  Hades,  isn'tthe 
young  one  cold  and  mean  as  actd  ?" 


Soldiers  scurried  bad  tike  rats,  cnishing  c 


Jimson  of  Many  Services. 


The  night  sung  with  insects.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  jasmine  bloom,  but 
suffocating  as  a  steamingblauket.  Jim- 
son  sought  his  mosquito  netting,  won- 
dering who  would  own  Cervantano  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

But  Arragon  did  not  move  his  army 
until  the  next  darkness,  and  an  hour 
before  the  march  Carhart  was  handed  a 
telegram.  Jimson  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing by  and  saw  the  other's  face  turn 
yellowish- white.  The  young  man's 
nostrils  seemed  to  be  pinched  by  inter- 
nal pain. 

They  followed  Arragon  up  a  weird 
mountain  trail  through  an  orchid-laden 
moonlight.  Carhart  spoke  no  word. 
He  jotted  down  data  in  the  saddle  and 
tore  up  the  greater  part,  like  one  whose 
confidence  is  shaken.  Occasionally 
Jimson  saw  Carhart's  face.  The  ex- 
pression there  was  of  a  man  beaten, 
yet  rebellious.  And  once  Jimson  caught 
a  direct  glance  from  the  other's  black 
eyes.  Few  white  men  could  look  a 
hate  like  that.  Jimson  had  seen  old 
Peter  Carhart  look  so  upon  a  freshly 
discharged  reporter  who  had  developed 
a  line  of  treachery  for  cash.  Jimson  lost 
all  good  humor. 

Ati  hour  after  midnight  Arragon  gave 
a  hushed  order  to  descend  into  the 
gorge  of  the  Rio  Santurce.  It  was  here 
that  a  second  Arragon  chose  the  wrong 
casket.  Slowly,  silently  the  command 
crept  forward  until  the  moon  faded  and 
the  cailou  grew  gray  and  cool.  Arragon 
hatted  his  men,  and  presently  Jimson 
saw  ahead,  like  the  figure  in  a  fog,  the 
blunt,  ancient  tower  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cervantano. 

The  ravine  was  broad  and  the  stream 
sunken .  The  invaders  stood  upon 
either  margin.  Something  was  wrong. 
Jimson  heard  the  soft,  swift  murmur 
of  countless  feet  on  the  trails  above. 
He  felt  the  tremble  of  the  underdone 
soldiery  about  him,  heard  them  gasping 
for  air.  The  day  blossomed  forth  vis- 
ibly like  a  torrid  flower.  The  thick, 
gray  curtain  was  lifted  and  a  horde  of 
Fonseca's  little  brown  soldiers  appeared 
ahead  between  Arragon  and  the  capital. 
And  then,  as  one  man  in  the  rising 
light,  Arragon's  two  thousand  saw  that 
the  cliffs  above  were  fringed  with  rifle 


"  Taie  the  notes  out  of  my  pocket." 
barrels.     Fonseca  had  lost  the  port  of 
Mai  Ventura,  but  he  had  not  slept  since, 
and  did  not  propose  to  lose  Cervantano 
and  the  dollars  from  tlie  North. 

In  that  wild  instant  a  scream  arose 
from  the  invaders,  the  most  uncanny 
sound  that  Jimson  ever  heard  from 
human  throats.  Arragon's  soldiers 
scurried  back  like  rats,  crushing  one 
another  and  beating  against  the  rocky 
walls.  The  metal  fringe  above  blared 
down  a  ragged  sheet  of  killing  power 
and  obscured  itself  in  thick  white 
smoke.  The  morning  sky  was  shut  off 
by  the  whirling  clouds  and  Fonseca 
shot  his  river-force  forward  likeaplston, 
crushing  the  enemy  back  faster,  faster 
and  thinning  the  ranks  for  yet  more 
speed  !  The  fringe  above  moved  along 
with  Arragon's  retreat  and  kept  up  its 
picking,  cracking  dissipation. 

Jimson  of  many  services,  of  a  half- 
hundred  fights,  had  seen  no  such  prox- 
imity as  this,  no  such  squandering  of 
life.  The  comic  opera  element  was 
lacking  here.  Jimson  was  appalled 
more  than  afraid.  The  human  deluge 
with  a  single  thought  carried  him  back. 
His  feet  touched  the  fallen.  Each  in- 
stant gave  him  impressions  the  entire 
horror  of  which  would  require  years  to 
unravel.  He  heard  the  shrill,  faltering 
voice  of  Arragon.  and  though  he  could 
not  see,  he  knew  that  the  general  was 
sinking  beneath  with  all  his  ambitions. 
He  saw  the  face  of  Carhart.  The  long 
bare  upper  lip  was  clenched  into  a 
smile,  and  he  heard:  "God,  I  can 
write  this.  I'll  bet  I  can  write  this !" 
There  was  hlood  upon  Carhart's  face 
and  his  lower  jaw  fumbled  with  the 
words.  Jimson  thought  of  old  Car- 
hart, mean,  but  game. 
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toiled,  his  face  and  hands  dripping  with 
sweat.  His  soul  told  him  that  his  work 
was  good.  He  turned  at  last  to  the 
operator.  The  first  pages  were  away 
up  in  the  States  by  this  time,  others 
were  flashing  through  sleepy  Mexico — 
all  headed  for  the  Star-Post.  Jimson 
grinned  as  he  wrote  the  name  *  *Carhart*' 
at  the  end  of  the  last  page  before  turn- 
ing it  in.  Then  he  patched  up  a  story 
for  the  Times- Record  and  fell  asleep. 

Jimson  saw  Carhart  safely  on  board 
the  Dorien  for  home  and  voyaged 
with  him  as  far  as  Pamtico,  where  he 
disembarked  to  observe  from  kindly 
distance  the  aftermath  of  the  rebellion. 

Three  a.  m.,  at  the  Press  Club,  six 
months  after  Fonseca^s  rifles  fringed  the 
cliffs  of  the  Rio  Santurce.  Jimson  is 
in  the  midst  of  his  own. 

'*  There  was  real  pathos  in  it,"  the 


mild  McKurdy  was  saying.  **  Day 
after  day  the  Times-Record  i>nnted  your 
torrid  classics  while  we  ran  Carhart's 
dates  and  numbers  and  police-court 
dockets.  Ah,  those  were  the  *  I-told- 
you-so  *  days,  and  we  lived  'em — we 
lived  *em  all !  But,  Jimson,  did  you 
see  it  ?  Young  Carhart  had  your  brand 
of  fire-seeds  in  one  story  I  And  they 
say  he  was  wounded  when  he  wrote 
that  Santurce  Canon  fight — " 

**  A  man  hard  hit  can  think  some 
marvelous  things,"  Jimson  drawled, 
blinking  around  nervously.  **That 
reminds  me  of  a  little  war  scribe  I  saw 
in  China.  He  was  all  in  and  died  after- 
wards, but  right  on  the  field  that  boomed 
with  a  Cossack  charge  he  wrote — . ' '  And 
so  Jimson  led  his  flock  away  from  Mal- 
ventura  and  Cervantano  and  the  gorge 
of  dreadful  memories  that  lies  between. 


THE  REAL  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

Author  of  "  Lords  of  the  North,*'  Etc. 

Th^  real  discoverer  of  the  Northwest  was  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson.  Afiss  Laut*s  researches 
have  established  his  claim  to  that  honor  beyond  a  doubt.  In  this  article  and  a  succeeding  one 
the  wonderful  story  of  this  intrepid  pioneer  and  great  explorer  will  be  told  accurately  and 
faithfully  for  the  first  time. —  The  Editors, 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WONDERFUL  BOYHOOD. 


EARLY  one  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1652,  three  young  men  left  the 
little  stockaded  fort  of  Three 
Rivers  on  the  north  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  a  day*s  hunting  in  the 
marshes  of  Lake  St.  Peter. 

The  hunters  were  very  young.  Only 
hunters  rash  with  the  courage  of  un- 
tried youth  would  have  left  the  shelter 
of  the  fort  walls,  when  all  the  world 
knew  that  the  Iroquois  had  been  lying 
in  ambush  round  the  little  settlement 
of  Three  Rivers  day  and  night  for  the 
preceding  year. 

One  of  the  young  men  was  barely  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  This  was  Pierre 
Esprit  Radisson,  from  Saint  Malo,  the 
town  of  the  famous  Cartier.  Young 
Radisson  had  only  come  to  New  France 


the  year  before,  and  therefore  could 
not  realize  the  dangers  of  Indian  war- 
fare. One  boy  skirted  the  forest  on 
the  watch  for  Iroquois,  the  others  kept 
to  the  water  on  the  lookout  for  game; 
and  about  a  mile  from  Three  Rivers 
they  encountered  a  herdsman  who 
warned  them  to  keep  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  Things  that  looked  like  a 
multitude  of  heads  had  risen  out  of  the 
earth  back  there,  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  forests.  That  set  the  young  hunters 
loading  their  pistols  and  priming  mus- 
kets. It  must  also  have  chilled  their 
zest;  for  shooting  some  ducks,  one  of 
the  young  men  presently  declared  that 
he  had  had  enough;  he  was  going  back. 
Young  Radisson  laughed  to  scorn  the 
sudden  change  of  mind.     Thereupon, 
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the  first  hunter  was  joiued  by  the 
second;  and  the  two  went  off  in  high 
dudgeon.  With  a  laugh  Pierre  Radis- 
sou  matched  along  aloue — foreshadow- 
ing his  after  life,  a  type  of  every  path- 
finder facing  the  dangers  of  the  un- 
known with  dauntless  scorn,  an  im- 
mortal type  of  the  world-hero. 

Shooting  at  every  pace  and  hilarious 
over  bis  luck,  Radisson  had  wandered 
some  nine  miles  from  the  fort  when  he 
came  to  a  stream  too  deep  to  ford  and 
realized  that  he  already  had  more  game 


stumbled  over  what  rooted  him  to  the 
spot  with  horror.  Just  as  they  had  fall- 
en, naked  and  scalped,  with  bullet  and 
hatchet  wounds  all  over  their  bodies, 
lay  his  comrades  of  the  moming,  dead 
among  the  rushes.  Radlsson  was  too 
far  out  to  get  back  to  the  woods.  Stoop- 
ing, he  tried  to  grope  his  way  to  the 
hiding  of  the  rushes.  As  he  bent  half 
a  hundred  heads  rose  from  the  grasses 
peering  which  way  he  might  go.  They 
were  behind,  before,  on  all  sides — his 
only  hope  was  a  dash  for  the  cane-grown 


than  he  could  possibly  carry.  Then 
he  noticed  that  his  pistols  were  water- 
soaked.  Emptying  the  charges,  he  at 
once  reloaded,  and  with  characteristic 
daring  crept  softly  back  to  reconnoiter 
the  woods.  Dodging  from  tree  to  tree, 
he  peered  up  and  down  the  river. 
Great  flocks  of  dncks  were  swimming 
on  the  water.  That  reassured  him,  for 
the  bird  is  more  alert  to  alarm  than  man. 
The  fort  was  almost  within  call.  Rad- 
isson  determined  to  have  a  shot  at  such 
easy  quarrj' ;  but  as  he  crept  through 
the  grass  toward  the  game  he  almost 


river,  where  he  might  hide  by  diving 
and  wading,  till  darkness  gave  a  chance 
for  a  rush  to  the  fort.  Slipping  bullet 
and  shot  in  his  musket  as  he  ran,  and 
ramming  down  the  paper,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  had  not  been  seen, 
he  dashed  through  the  brushwood.  A 
score  of  guns  crashed  through  the  for- 
est. Before  he  realized  the  penalty  that 
the  Iroquois  might  exact  for  such  an 
act  he  had  fired  back,  but  they  were 
upon  him.  He  was  thrown  down  and 
disarmed.  When  he  came  giddily  to 
his  senses  he  found  himself  being  diag- 
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ged  back  to  the  woods 
where  the  Iroquois  flaunt- 
ed the  fresh  scalps  of  his 
dead  frieuds.  Half  drawn, 
half  driven,  he  was  taken 
to  the  shore.  Here  a  flo- 
tilla of  caaoes  lay  con- 
cealed where  he  had  been 
bunting  wild  fowl  but  a 
few  hours  before.  Fires 
were  kindled  and  the 
crotched  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground  to  boil  the  ket- 
tle  for   the   evening    meal. 

The  young  Frenchman  was         y^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  0/ purific<xtum  from  which  warriors 
searched,  stripped  and  tied  mierged  washed  from  all  blood-guilt. 

round    the     waist    with     a 

rope,  the  Indians  yelling  and  howling  common  blanket,  through  which  he 
like  so  many  wolves  all  the  while  till  a  counted  the  stars.  For  fifty  years  his 
pause  was  given  their  jubilation  by  the  home  was  to  be  under  the  stars.  It  is 
alarm  of  a  scout  that  the  French  and  typically  Radisson  when  he  could  add: 
Algonquins  were  coming.  In  a  trice  "Isleptasouudsleep,  fortheywakened 
the  fire  was  out  and  covered.  A  score  me  upon  the  breaking  of  the  day."  In 
of  young  braves  set  off  to  reconnoiter.  the  morning  they  embarked  in  thirty- 
Fifty  remained  at  the  boats;  but  if  seven  canoes,  two  Indians  in  each  boat, 
Radisson  hoped  for  a  rescue  he  was  with  Radisson  tied  to  the  cross-bar  of 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  war-  one,  thescalpslyingat  hisfeet.  Spread- 
riors  returned.  Seventy  Iroquois  gath-  ing  out  on  the  river,  they  beat  their 
ered  round  a  second  fire  for  the  night,  paddles  on  the  gunwales  of  the  canoes, 
The  one  predominating  passion  of  the  shot  off  guns  and  uttered  the  shrill  war- 
savage  nature  is  bravery.  Lying  in  cry,  "  Ah-oh-ah-oh-ah-oh  !"  Lest  this 
ambush,  they  had  heard  this  French  were  not  sufficient  defiance  to  the  pen- 
youth  laugh  at  his  comrades'  fears.  In  ned-up  fort  on  the  river  bank,  thechief 
defiance  of  danger  they  had  seen  him  stood  up  in  his  canoe,  signaled  silence, 
go  hunting  alone.  After  he  had  heard  and  gave  three  shouts.  At  once  the 
an  alarm  he  had  daringly  come  out  to  whole  company  answered  till  the  hills 
shoot  at  the  ducks.  And  then,  hoy  as  rang,  and  out-swungthe  fleet  of  canoes 
he  was,  when  attacked  he  had  instantly  with  more  shouting  and  singing  and 
fired  back  at  numerous  enough  enemies  firingof  guns,  each  paddle-strokesound- 
to  have  intimidated  a  score  of  grown  ing  the  death-knell  to  the  young  French- 
men.    There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  man's  hopes. 

it  was  Radisson's  bravery  that  now  That  evening  the  united  bands  kin- 
saved  him  from  the  fate  of  his  com-  died  an  enormous  camp  fire  and,  with 
panions.  the  scalps  of  the  dead  flaunting  from 
His  clothes  were  returned.  While  spear-heads,  danced  the  scalp-dance, 
the  evening  meal  was  boiling  young  re-enacting  in  pantomime  all  the  epi- 
warriors  dressed  and  combed  the  sodes  of  the  massacre  to  the  monoto- 
Frenchman's  hair  after  the  manner  of  nous  chant-chant  ofa  recitative  relating 
braves.  They  daubed  his  cheeks  with  the  foray.  At  the  next  camping-ground 
war-paint,  and  when  they  saw  that  Radisson's  hair  was  shaved  in  front  and 
their  rancid  meats  turned  hira  faint  decorated  on  top  with  the  war-crest  of  a 
they  boiled  meat  in  clean  water  and  brave.  Having  translated  the  white 
gave  him  meal  browned  on  burning  man  into  a  savage,  they  brought  him 
sand.  He  did  not  struggle  to  escape,  one  of  the  tin  looking-glasses  used  by 
so  he  was  now  untied.  That  night  he  Indians  tosignal  in  thesun.  "I. view- 
slept   between   two  warriors    under  a  ing  myself  all  in  a  pickle,"  relates  Rad- 
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**Do  you  love  the  French?*'  the 
Algonquin  asked  Radisson. 

*'  Do  you  love  the  Algonquin?'*  re- 
turned Radisson,  knowing  they  were 
watched. 

**As  I  do  my  own  nation,"  Then 
leaning  across  to  Radisson — **  Brother 
— white  man  ! — Let  us  escape  !  The 
Three  Rivers— it  is  not  far  off !— Will 
you  live  like  a  Huron  in  bondage  or 
have  your  liberty  with  the  French — ?'* 
Then  lowering  his  voice— **  Let  us  kill 
all  three  this  night  when  they  are 
asleep.'* 

From  such  a  way  of  escape,  the 
French  youth  held  back.  The  Algon- 
quin continued  to  urge  him.  By  this 
time,  Radisson  must  have  heard  from 
returning  Iroquois  warriors  that  they 
had  slain  the  governor  of  Three  Rivers, 
Duplessis-Bochart  and  eleven  other 
Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  the  hus- 
band of  Radisson*s  eldest  sister,  Mar- 
guerite. While  Radisson  was  still  hesi- 
tating, the  suspicious  Iroquois  de- 
manded what  so  much  whispering  was 
about;  but  the  alert  Algonquin 
promptly  quieted  their  fears  by  trump- 
ing up  some  hunting  story.  Wearied 
from  their  day's  hunt,  the  three  Mo- 
hawks slept  heavily  round  the  camp 
fire.  They  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  danger;  for  they  had  stacked  their 
arms  carelessly  against  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  Terrified  lest  the  Algonquin 
should  attempt  to  carry  out  his  threat, 
Radisson  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Ris- 
ing noiselessly,  the  Algonquin  sat  down 
by  the  fire.  The  Mohawks  slept  on. 
The  Algonquin  gave  Radisson  a  push. 
The  French  boy  looked  up  to  see  the 
Algonquin  studying  the  postures  of  the 
sleeping  forms.  The  dying  fire  glim- 
mered like  a  blotch  of  blood  under  the 
trees.  Stepping  stealthy  as  a  cat  over 
the  sleeping  men,  the  Indian  took  pos- 
session of  their  fire-arms.  Drawn  by  a 
krnd  of  horror,  Radisson  had  risen. 
The  Algonquin  thrust  one  of  the  toma- 
hawks into  the  French  lad's  hands  and 
pointed  without  a  word  at  the  three 
sleeping  Mohawks.  Then  the  Indian 
began  the  black  work.  The  Mohawk 
nearest  the  fire  never  knew  that  he  had 
been  struck  and  died  without  a  sound. 
Radisson  tried  to  imitate  the  relentless 


Algonquin,  but  unnerved  with  horror, 
he  bungled  the  blow  and  lost  hold  of 
the  hatchet  just  as  it  struck  the  Mo- 
hawk's head.  The  Iroquois  sprang  up 
with  a  shout  that  awakened  the  third 
man;  but  the  Algonquin  was  ready. 
Radisson *s  blow  proved  fatal.  The 
victim  reeled  back  dead;  and  the  third 
man  was  already  dispatched  by  the 
Algonquin. 

Radisson  was  free.  It  was  a  black 
deed  that  freed  him;  but  not  half  so 
black  as  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  civil- 
ized wars  for  less  cause;  and  for  that 
deed  Radisson  was  to  pay  swift  retri- 
bution. 

Taking  the  scalps  as  trophies  to  at- 
test his  word,  the  Algonquin  threw  the 
bodies  into  the  river.  He  seized  all  the 
belongings  of  the  dead  men  but  one 
gun,  then  launched  out  with  Radisson 
on  the  river.  The  French  youth  was 
conscience-stricken.  **  I  was  sorry  to 
have  been  in  such  an  encounter,"  he 
writes,  '  *  but  it  was  too  late  to  repent.* ' 
Under  cover  of  the  night  mist  and  shore 
foliage,  they  slipped  away  with  the  cur- 
rent. At  first  dawn  streak,  while  the 
mist  still  hid  them,  they  landed,  car- 
ried their  canoe  to  a  sequestered  spot 
in  the  dense  forest  and  lay  hidden  under 
the  up-turned  skiff  all  that  day,  tor- 
mented by  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
flies,  but  not  daring  to  move  from  con- 
cealment. At  nightfall,  they  again 
launched  down  stream,  keeping  always 
in  the  shadows  of  the  shore  till  mist  and 
darkness  shrouded  them,  then  sheering 
off  for  mid-current  where  they  paddled 
for  dear  life.  Where  camp  fires  glim- 
mered on  the  banks,  they  glided  past 
with  motionless  paddles.  Down  Lake 
Cham  plain,  down  the  Richelieu,  over 
long  portages  where  every  shadow  took 
the  shape  of  an  ambushed  Iroquois,  for 
fourteen  nights  they  traveled;  then  at 
last  with  many  windings  and  false 
alarms  they  swept  out  on  the  wide  sur- 
face of  Lake  St.  Peter  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence. 

Within  aday 's  journey  ofThree  Rivers, 
they  were  really  in  greater  danger  than 
they  had  been  in  the  forests  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Iroquois  had  infested  that 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  more  than 
a  year.     The  forests  of  the  south  shore, 
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the  rush -grown  marshes,  the  wooded 
inlands,  all  afforded  impenetrable  hid- 
ing. It  was  four  in  the  morning  when 
they  reached  Lake  St.  Peter.  Conceal- 
ing their  canoe,  they  withdrew  to  the 
woods,  cooked  their  breakfast,  covered 
the  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  the  Algonquin  impa- 
tiently weakened  Radisson  and  urged 
him  to  cross  the  lake  to  the  north  shore 
on  the  Three  Rivers  side.  Radisson 
warned  the  Indian  that  the  Iroquois 
were  ever  lurking  about  Three  Rivers. 
The  Indian  would  not  wait  till  sunset. 
**  Let  us  go,"  he  said.  **  We  are  past 
fear.  Let  us  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
these  whelps  that  have  killed  so  many 
French  and  black  robes  (priests).  If 
you  come  not  now  that  we  are  so 
near,  I  leave  yon  and  will  tell  the  gov- 
ernor you  were  afraid  to  come." 

Radisson 's  judgment  was  overruled 
by  the  impatient  Indian.  They  pushed 
their  skiff  out  from  the  rushes.  The 
water  lay  calm  as  a  sea  of  silver.  They 
paddled  directly  across  to  get  into  the 
protection  of  the  north  shore.  Half  way 
across  Radisson,  who  was  at  the  bow, 
called  out  that  he  saw  shadows  on  the 
water  ahead.  The  Indian  stood  up  and 
declared  that  the  shadow  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  flying  bird.  Barely  had  they 
gone  a  boat  length  when  the  shadows 
multiplied.  They  were  the  reflections 
of  Iroquois  ambushed  among  the  rushes. 
Heading  the  canoe  back  for  the  south 
shore  they  raced  for  their  lives.  The 
Iroquois  pursued  in  their  own  boats. 
About  a  mile  from  the  shore  the 
strength  of  the  fugitives  fagged.  Know- 
ing that  the  Iroquois  were  gaining 
fast,  Radisson  threw  out  the  loathsome 
scalps  that  the  Algonquin  had  persisted 
in  carrying.  By  that  strange  fatality 
that  seems  to  follow  crime,  instead  of 
sinking,  the  hairy  scalps  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  back  to  the  pursu- 
ing Iroquois.  Shouts  of  rage  broke 
from  the  warriors.  Radisson 's  skiff  was 
so  near  the  south  shore  that  he  could 
see  the  pebbled  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  but 
the  water  was  too  deep  to  wade  and  too 
clear  for  a  dive,  and  there  was  no  drift- 
wood for  hiding.  Then  a  crash  of 
wiisketry  from  the  Iroquois  knocked 
the  bottom  out  ol  the  canoe.    The  Al- 


gonquin fell  dead  of  two  bullet  wounds 
in  his  head,  and  the  canoe  gradually 
filled— settled— sank,  with  the  French- 
man clinging  to  the  cross-bar,  mute  as 
a  stone.  Just  as  it  disappeared  under 
water  Radisson  was  seized,  and  the 
dead  Algonquin  was  thrown  into  the 
Mohawk  boats. 

Radisson  alone  remained  to  paj^  the 
penalty  of  a  double  crime,  and  he  might 
well  have  prayed  for  the  boat  to  sink. 
The   victors    shouted     their    triumph. 
Hurrying  ashore  they  kindled  a  great 
fire.     They    tore   the    heart    from   the 
dead   Algonquin,   transfixed    the  head 
on  a  pike,  and  cast  the  mutilated  body 
into  the  flames  for  those  cannibal  rites 
by  which  savages  hoped  to  gain  courage 
by  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies. 
Radisson  was  rifled  of  clothes  and  arms, 
trussed  at  the  elbows,  roped  round  the 
waist  and  driven   with  blows  back  to 
the  canoes.     There  were  other  captives 
among  the  Mohawks.     As  the  canoes 
emerged    from    the    islands    Radisson 
counted  one  hundred  and  fifty  Iroquois 
warrioi*s,    with   two    French   captives, 
one  white  woman  and  seventeen   Hu- 
rons.     riannting  from  the  canoe  prows 
were  the  scalps  of  eleven  Algonquins. 
The  victors  fired  off  their  muskets  and 
shouted  defiance  until  the  vallej*  rang. 
As  the  seventy-five  canoes  turned  up 
the  Richelieu  River  for  the  countrj-  of 
the  Iroquois,  hope  died  in  the  captive 
Hurons,  and  there    mingled   with  the 
chant  of  the  Mohawks'  war-songs  the 
low,  monotonous  dirge  of  the  prison- 
ers: — 

**  If  I  die,  I  die  valiant, 

I  go  without  fear 

To  that  land  where  bra\'e  men 

Have  jijone  long  before  me — 

If  I  die,  I  die  valiant.*' 

Twelve  miles  up  the  Richelieu  the 
Iroquois  landed  to  camp.  The  prison- 
ers were  pegged  out  on  the  sand,  trussed 
elbows  and  knees,  being  tied  to  posts 
apart  the  length  of  a  man.  In  this 
fashion  they,  lay  every  night  of  encamp- 
ment, tortured  by  sand  flies  that  they 
were  powerless  to  drive  off.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  Mohawk  village  a  yoke 
was  fastened  to  the  captives*  necks  by 
placing  pairs  of  saplings,  one  on  each 
s\vo>3\d^i ,  do>NW  the  line  of  prisoners. 
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citclings  that  illustrated  in  pantomime 
those  battles  of  long  ago.  Gliding 
ghostily  from  the  camp  fire  to  the  outer 
dark,  she  suddenly  stopped,  stood 
erect,  advanced  a  step,  and  with  all  her 
might  threw  one  belt  of  priceless  wam- 
pum at  the  councillors'  feet,  one  neck- 
lace over  the  prisoner's  head. 

Before  the  applause  could  cease  or 
the  councillors*  ardor  cool,  the  adopted 
brother  sprang  up,  hatchet  in  hand,  and 
sang  of  other  victories.  Then  with  a 
delicacy  of  etiquette  which  white  plead- 
ers do  not  always  observe,  father  and 
son  withdrew  from  the  Council  Lodge 
to  let  the  jury  deliberate.  The  old 
sachems  were  disturbed.  They  had 
been  moved  more  than  their  wont. 
Twenty  withdrew  to  confer.  Dusk 
gathered  deeper  and  deeper  over  the 
forests  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  Tawny 
faces  came  peering  at  the  doors  waiting 
for  the  decision.  Others  tore  the  skins 
from  the  walls  of  the  lodge  that  they 
too  might  witness  the  memorable  trial 
of  the  boy  prisoner.  Sachem  after 
sachem  rose  and  spoke.  Tobacco  was 
sacrificed  to  the  fire-god.  Would  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  Mohawks  consider 
the  wampum  belts  full  compensation  ? 
Could  the  Iroquois  suffer  a  youth  to  live 
who  had  joined  the  murderers  of  the 
Mohawks  ?  Could  the  Mohawks  afford 
to  offend  the  great  Iroquois  chief  who 
was  the  French  youth's  friend?  As 
they  deliberated,  the  other  councillors 
returned,  accompanied  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Radisson's  friendly  family. 
Again  the  father  sang  and  spoke.  This 
time  when  he  finished,  instead  of  sit- 
ting down,  he  caught  the  necklace  of 
wampum  from  Radisson's  neck,  threw 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  oldest  sachem,  cut 
the  captive's  bonds  and  amid  shouts  of 
applause  set  the  white  youth  free. 

The  spring  of  1653  came  with  un- 
loosening of  the  rivers  and  stirring  of 
the  forest  sap  and  fret  of  the  warrior 
blood.  In  the  hope  of  coming  within 
reach  of  Three  Rivers,  Radisson  offered 
to  join  the  Iroquois  in  their  wars.  With 
his  spirit,  the  Mohawks  were  delighted ; 
but  they  feared  to  lose  their  young 
warrior.  Accepting  his  offer,  they  re- 
fused to  let  him  accompany  them  to 
Quebec,  but  assigned  him  to  a  band  of 


young  braves  who  were  to  raid  the  bor- 
derlands between  the  Huron  country  pf 
the  Upper  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

One  day  a  scout,  who  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  tree,  espied  two  strange 
squaws.  They  were  of  a  hostile  tribe. 
The  Mohawk  blood-thirst  was  up  as  a 
wolfs  at  the  sight  of  lambs.  In  vain 
Radisson  tried  to  save  the  women  by 
warning  the  Iroquois  that  if  there  were 
women,  there  must  be  men,  too,  who 
would  exact  vengeance  for  the  squaws' 
death.  The  young  braves  only  laid  their 
plans  the  more  carefully  for  this  warn- 
ing and  massacred  the  entire  encamp- 
ment. Radisson  asked  that  a  woman 
prisoner  be  given  to  him;  and  he  saved 
her  from  torture  and  death  on  the  re- 
turn to  the  Mohawks  by  presenting  her 
as  a  slave  to  his  Indian  mother.  All 
his  other  share  of  booty  he  gave  to  the 
friendly  family. 

The  raid  was  over.  He  had  failed 
of  his  main  object  in  joiningit.  He  had 
not  escaped.  But  he  had  made  one  im- 
portant gain.  His  valor  had  re-estab- 
lished the  confidence  of  the  Indians  so 
that  when  they  went  on  a  freebooting 
expedition  against  the  whites  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  at  Orange  (Albany) 
Radisson  was  taken  with  them.  Orange, 
or  Albany,  consisted  at  that  time  of  some 
fifty  thatched  log  houses  surrounded 
by  a  settlement  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  farmers.  This  raid  was  bloodless. 
The  Iroquois  wanted  guns.  The  Dutch 
wanted  pelts.     The  whites  treated  the 


First  Joarney :  Three 
RiTers  to  Iroquois  vil- 
lago*  Sooond:  The  raid 
westward  from  the  Til- 
Uge.  Third:  From  the 
Tillage  to  Manhattan. 


Tlie  dotted  lines  indicate  Radisson's 
three  journeys. 
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savages  like  kings;  and  the  Mohawks 
marched  from  house  to  house  feasting 
of  the  best.  The  young  Frenchman 
now  saw  white  men  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  two  years;  but  the 
speech  that  he  heard  was  in  a  strange 
tongue.  As  Radisson  went  into  the 
fort,  he  noticed  a  soldier  among  the 
Dutch.  At  the  same  instant  the  soldier 
recognized  him  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
oblivious  of  the  Mohawks'  presence 
blurted  out  his  discovery  in  the  Iroquois 
dialect,  vowing  that  for  all  the  paint 
and  grease,  this  youth  was  a  white  man 
below.  The  fellow's  blundering  might 
have  cost  Radisson's  life;  but  the  youth 
had  not  been  a  captive  among  crafty 
Mohawks  for  nothing.  Radisson  feigned 
surprise  at  the  accusation .  That  quieted 
the  Mohawk  suspicions  and  they  were 
presently  deep  in  the  beer  pots  of  the 
Dutch.  Again  the  soldier  spoke,  this 
time  in  French.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Radisson  had  heard  his  native 
tongue  for  months.  He  answered  in 
French.  At  that,  the  soldier  emitted 
shouts  of  delight;  for  he,  too,  was 
French,  and  these  strangers  in  an  alien 
land  threw  their  arms  about  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  long  lost  brothers,  with 
exclamations  of  joy  too  great  for  words. 

From  that  moment,  Radisson  be- 
came the  lion  of  Fort  Orange.  The 
women  dragged  him  to  their  houses 
and  forced  dainties  on  him.  The 
Dutch  offered  to  ransom  him  at  any 
price,  but  that  would  have  exposed  the 
Dutch  settlement  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Mohawks  and  placed  Radisson 
under  heavy  obligation  to  people  who 
were  the  enemies  of  New  France.  Be- 
sides, his  honor  was  pledged  to  return 
to  his  Indian  parents,  and  it  was  a  long 
way  home  to  have  to  sail  to  Europe  and 
back  again  to  Quebec.  He  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Dutch.  In  two  days,  he  was 
back  among  the  Mohawks,  ten  times 
more  a  hero  than  he  had  ever  been. 
Mother  and  sisters  were  his  slaves. 

But  between  love  of  the  wilds  and 
love  of  barbarism  is  a  wide  difference. 
He  had  not  been  back  for  two  weeks 
when  that  glimpse  of  crude  civilization 
at  Orange  recalled  torturing  memories 
of  the  French  home  in  Three  Rivers. 
With  Radisson  y  to   think  was  lo  ac\.. 


He  determined  to  escape  if  it  cost  him 
his  life. 

Taking  only  a  hatchet,  as  if  he  were 
going  to    cut  wood,   Radisson  left  the 
Indian  lodge  early  one  morning-  in  the 
fall  of  1653.     Once  out  of  sight  from 
the  village,  he  broke  into  a  run,  follow- 
ing the  trail  through  the  dense  forests 
of  the  Mohawk   valley    towards   Fort 
Orange.     On  and  on  he  ran,    all  that 
day  without  pause  to  rest  or  eat,  with- 
out backward    glance,   with    e3-e  ever 
piercing  through  the  long  leafy  vistas 
of  the  forest  on  the  watch  for  the  fresh 
chipped  bark  of  the  trees   that  guided 
his  course,  or    the    narrow,  indurated 
path  over  the  spongy  mould  worn  by 
running   warriors.     And    ^yhen    night 
filled  the  forest  with  the  hoot  of  owls, 
the  far  weird  cries  of  wild  creatures  on 
the  rove,  there  sped  through  the  aisled 
columns  of  star-light  and  shadow,  the 
ghostly  figure  of  the  French  boy,  slim 
and  lithe  as  willow,  muscles  tense  as 
iron -wood,  step  silent  as  the  mountain- 
cat.     All  that  night  he  ran  without  a 
single  stop.    Chill  daybreak  found  him 
still   staggering   on,  until   by  four  of 
the  afternoon  he  came  to  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  where  was  the  cabin  of  a  set- 
tler. A  man  was  chopping  wood .  Radis- 
son ascertained  that  there  were  no  Iro- 
quois in  the  cabin,  and  hiding  in  it,  per- 
suaded the  settler  to  carry  a  message  to 
Fort   Orange,    two    miles   further   on. 
While  he  waited,    Indians  passed  the 
cabin  singing  and  shouting.     The  set- 
tler's wife  concealed  him  behind  sacks 
of  wheat  and  put  out  all  lights.  Within 
an   hour  came   a    rescue    party    from 
Orange,  w^ho  conducted  him  safely  to 
the  Fort.     For  three  days  Radisson  hid 
in  Orange,  while  the  Mohawks  wandered 
through  the  fort  calling  him  by  name. 

Gifts  of  money  from  the  Jesuit, 
Poncet  and  from  a  Dutch  merchant 
enabled  Radisson  to  take  ship  from 
Orange  to  New  York,  and  from  New 
York  to  Europe.  Pdre  Poncet  had  been 
captured  by  the  Mohawks  the  preced- 
ing summer,  but  had  escaped  to  Orange. 
Embarking  on  a  small  sloop,  Radisson 
sailed  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York. 
After  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  Radisson 
embarked  for  Amsterdam,  which  he 
i^«LQ\\^lt\  January,  1654. 
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and  jingling  with  bracelets,  and  ank- 
lets and  golden  chains.  Puritan  maids, 
every  one  of  them,  fresh  clean  maids 
from  the  gray  cabins  of  New  England, 
and  fresh,  clean  maids  they  returned  to 
those  gray  cabins  when  their  season  was 
over, — none  the  worse  for  their  experi- 
ences, though,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
wordly  wise. 

That  hot  June  Sunday  afternoon  one 
of  the  largest  crowds  of  the  season 
passed  into  the  Park,  while  inside  of 
half  a  dozen  chariots  as  many  tired, 
perspiring  girls  counted  out  nickels  and 
dimes  and  quarters  until  their  eyes  grew 
almost  blind  with  the  pain  that  must 
necessarily  follow  long  continued 
scrutiny  at  short  range.  Towards  four 
o'clock  there  was  a  brief  lull  in  the  tide 
of  pleasure-seekers,  when  somebody 
spoke  for  the  first  time  since  we  had 
taken  our  seats  after  coming  from  the 
breakfast  in  the  pavillion.  So  busy 
had  we  been  th  it  no  one  had  time  to 
even  remark  the  heat,  which  was  ter- 
rific, in  spite  of  the  sea  breeze. 

**  Say,*'  said  the  voice,  *'say,  girls,  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  this  is 
Sunday,  and  somehow  it  don't  seem  a 
bit  awful  to  be  working,  either." 

*  *  This  time  four  weeks  ago  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Bible  class  in  our  Sunday- 
school  at  home,"  put  in  another  voice. 

**  You'll  never  see  Sunday-school 
again,"  laughed  Miss  McCook. 

**  Church  and  church  things  don't 
trouble  people  much  in  these  big  cities," 
said  somebody  else.  **I  wonder  if  any- 
body in  Coney  Island  this  afternoon 
went  to  church  this  morning." 

We  listened  a  moment  to  the  in- 
numerable bands  crashing  inside  the 
grounds,  and  we  looked  at  the  never- 
ending  procession  of  swarming  hu- 
manity passing  up  and  down  Surf 
Avenue,  and  then  everybody  laughed 
at  the  very  absurdity  of  such  a  question. 

All  days  are  alike  in  Coney  Island, 
and  Sunday  is  the  joUiest  and  merriest 
of  them  all.  For  the  sightseer  Sunday 
meant  an  extra  amount  of  pleasure  for 
his  money;  for  us  it  meant  an  extra 
amount  of  work  for  ours.  Monday, 
however,  always  brought  a  reactionary 
dullness,  which  gave  us  abundant  op- 
portunities for  rest  and  relaxation. 
This  we  managed  by  taking  turns  at 
our  work,  only  half  or  one-third  of  th^ 


force  being  on  duty  at  one  time.  The 
same  system  obtained  also  on  rainy 
days,  when  there  was  practically  noth- 
ing to  do.  Such  a  day  was  my  first 
Monday.  In  the  forenoon  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  which  developed  through 
the  afternoon  into  a  steady  drizzle  that 
did  not  let  up  till  five  o'clock.  Ac- 
cordingly we  were  at  liberty  to  take  two 
hours  instead  of  one  for  dinner,  and  in 
tow  of  Miss  McCook  and  Miss  Harley 
I  set  out  to  eat  my  first  full  meal  since 
I  had  come  to  Coney  Island.  This  was 
a  sort  of  **  progressive  "  dinner  of  three 
courses,  and  was  the  popular  menu 
among  the  *' charioteers  "  and  other 
girl  employees. 

For  the  first  course,  we  had  wa£9es, 
hot  and  brown  and  running  over  with 
molasseS;  which  we  ate  at  the  little 
stand  two  at  a  penny  apiece,  chatting 
the  while  with  the  white-capped  wait- 
ress from  Texas,  who  served  them  as 
fast  as  the  baker  was  able  to  turn  them 
out. 

Then  we  passed  on  to  the  roast  beef 
booth,  where  a  white  aproned  cook 
turned  a  sizzling  joint  on  a  spit,  before 
a  furnace  of  red  coals.  We  invested 
in  sandwiches  here,  which  we  bore 
away  with  us  in  paper  bags  to  the 
Japanese  tea  gardens  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lagoon,  stopping  on  our  way  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  olives  and  a  pint  of 
sweet  pickles.  In  these  gardens  were 
a  multitude  of  canopied  pavillions,  just 
large  enough  to  cover  a  tiny  tea  table. 
At  one  of  these  we  took  our  seats,  three 
of  us,  and  a  tiny  almond-eyed  Japanese 
girl,  in  a  flowered  robe  and  gay  yobi, 
stepped  up  to  take  our  orders.  She 
had  only  been  in  America  a  few  months, 
the  girls  said ,  but  she  replied  prettily 
to  our  questions  in  exceedingly  up-to- 
date  if  somewhat  pigeon  English. 

**Cool  day,  but  Satday  somesing 
fierce,''  the  little  beauty  remarked 
amiably,  when  she  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment with  the  tiny  china  cups  and  the 
hot,  steaming  tea  pots.  I  asked  her  if 
she  w^ere  all  alone  in  this  strange  land, 
and  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"Seven  sisters,"  she  replied,  nodding 
her  head  towards  the  other  flitting  vis- 
ions of  oriental  grace,  "and  brothers 
two  and  parents.  All  here  workee  at 
Coney  Island." 

The  hot  sandwiches,  with  our  pick- 
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les  and  olives,  and  the  delicious  tea, 
made  us  a  palatable  dinuer,  at  a  net 
cost  to  each  of  fifleeu  and  a  frac- 
tion cents.  As  we  lingered  after  our 
second  cup  of  tea  a  tall,  graceful  young 
woman  stopped  to  cliat,  aud  was  intro- 
duced as  Mrs.  McGraw.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Graw  was  dressed  in  tlie  height  of  pre- 
vailing fashion,  and  reported,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiries  of  my  com- 
panions, that  "  business  had  been  bad 
that  day,  even  for  blue  Monday,"  and 
that  she  had  only  taken  in  one  hundred 
dollars  since  noon. 

"  That's  the  Egyptian  palmist,"  ex- 
plained Miss  McCook  as  Mrs.  McGraw 
moved  away,  "and  that  is  her  place  we 
passed,  where  you  saw  all  the  mother- 
of-pearl  furniture,  and  the  Hindoos  in 
native  dress.  She's  making  money 
hand  over  fist." 

"  But  she's  not  an  Egyptian,  is 
she?" 

"Dear  heart,  no!"  and  they  all 
laughed,  "  Of  course,  she's  not  an 
Egyptian.  She's  too  cle\'er.  She  was 
born  in  Alabama,  and  she's  never  seen 
Egypt.  She's  only  been  in  the  business 
two  years,  siuce  her  husband  got  hurt, 
and  she  was  left  with  two  little  children 
to  support.  But  she'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  herself  when  we  stop  in  to  see 
her  on  our  way  back." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  not  to  say  curiosity,  that  a 
little  later  I  followed  my  comrades  into 
the  sorceress's  pretty  Hindoo  temple,  be- 
fore which  a  dusky  Hindoo,  hi  scarlet 
dress  and  yellow  sash,  was  stationed  in 
solemn  pomp. 

The   "Egyptian    sorceress"    enter- 


tained us  much  as  any  other  lady  might 
entertain  a  party  of  women  friends, 
showing  us  the  photographs  of  her  ba- 
bies in  Alabama  with  their  grand- 
mother, and  of  her  invalid  husband  in 
a  Colorado  sanitarium. 

'■  Somebody  is  going  to  make  money 
out  of  the  palmistry  business,  and  why 
shouldn't  I  be  that  person  ?  '  she  an- 
swered in  her  even,  low  voice  when  I 
asked  her  about  her  work.  "  I  said  to 
myself,  '  I'll  go  into  this  as  a  serious 
business,  and  I'll  go  into  it  the  right 
sort  of  way.  I'll  be  the  executive  and 
I'll  hire  experienced  people  to  do  the 
rest.'  I  started  with  only  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  I've  got  five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fittings  alone  now. 
I  don't  know  anything  else  I  could 
have  taken  up  that  I'd  have  been 
able  to  get  along  so  well  at.  I'm  able 
to  pay  my  people  good  wages,  too, 
which  I  couldn't  have  done  if  I'd  taken 
up  dressmaking  or  anything  else  I'd 
have  to  employ  girls  in,  I  start  them  in 
at  eight  dollars  a  week  and  I  raise  them 
as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  when  they 
prove  to  be  quick  and  clever  at  reading 
character. 

Sentiment,  romance,  engagements, 
weddings  ?  Now  I  know  that  in  story 
books  such  are  the  natural,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  seaside  acquaintance  and 
strolls  on  the  beach.  But  in  none  of 
these  cases  were  the  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance strong  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  careers  which  these  Southern  girls 
had  planned  for  themselves  in  the  great 
city  up  the  bay,  and  into  which  they 
entered  when  I^bor  Day  at  last  brought 
an  end  to  our  work  at  Coney  Island, 


Even  a  business  life  at  Canry  Island  has  Us  alleviations. 
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THE   CASE   FOR  JAPAN 

By  D.   W.  STEVENS 

Couniellor  to  hii  Impnijl  Jipncic  Mijetty'i  Legition 


I  TRUST  that  a  wor<l  of  personal  ex- 
planatioD  may  not  be  thought  out  of 
place  by  way  of  preface  to  what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.    My 


opinion  may  be  considered  that  of  a 
partisan  because  of  my  connection  with 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  that  is  true.  But  I  think  it 
is  possible  to  show,  even  in  a  brief  state- 
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in  principle  from  the  claJin  set  up  on 
Russia's  behalf  in  the  extension  of  rail- 
way enterprises  in  Manchuria.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  China's  original 
agreement  to  the  introduction  of  Rus- 
sian railways  in  Cliinese  territory  ;  the 
indirect  methods  by  which  the  scope  of 
that  agreement  has  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  avowed  purpose,  and,  finally, 
the  thinly  disguised  pretension  to  own- 
ership where  only  tenancy  was  intend- 
ed, are  all  disregarded  by  those  who 
admire  or  apologize  for  Russia.  There 
would  be  good  reason  for  admiration, 
and  none  for  apology,  if  Russia's  course 
in  developing  the  resources  of  Manchu- 
ria had  been  prompted  by  enlightened 
self-interest  ;  primarily,  of  course,  to 
promote  her  own  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests,  but  in  no  respect  to 
interfere  witH  the  developnieut  of  the 
rightful  interests  of  others.  This  is  the 
broad  and  statesmanlike  policy  which 
her  Government  and  her  friends  insist 
she  has  been  pursuing.  What  possible 
object,  they  ask,  could  Russia  have  had 
in  building  such  an  expensive  railway 
system  and  then  restricting  the  growth 


of  foreign  commerce  in  Manchuria  ? 
How  could  she  hope  to  secure  anything 
like  an  adequate  return  from  her  vast 
outlay  by  following  such  a  course  ? 
These  questions  sOund  plausible,  but  it 
is  to  actions,  not  words,  we  nnist  look 
for  the  answer.  Viewing  the  matter 
from  this  standpoint,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  answer. 
Since  the  Russian  occupancy  of  Man- 
churia no  method  appeals  to  have  been 
left  untried,  whether  by  fair  competi- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  establish  a  Russian 
monopoly  of  all  commercial  and  iudus- 
tii'al  interests-  That  seems  a  strong 
assertion,  but  there  is  abundant  proof 
of  its  correctness,  not  least  of  all  in  the 
experience  of  American  merchants. 
The  action  of  Russia,  or  of  her  agents, 
in  this  regard  was  a  palpable  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  "  open  door," 
to  the  niainteuance  of  which  she  was 
pledged,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  in 
time  have  practically  closed  to  other 
nations  one  of  the  richest  fields  as  yet 
undeveloped  for  the  exploitation  of  their 
commerce  and  industries. 

Although    this   condition   of   affairs 
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wasn't,  no  chromo,  and  when  I  see  be 
was  fixing  bis  young  and  tender  affec- 
tions on  Nita  I  felt  plumb  sorry  for 
him.  The  rest  of  us  had  had  the  fever 
in  various  stages  and  was  convalescent, 
except  Jacko,  who  was  cook  for  the 
outfit,  and  he  didn't  count.  Jacko 
was  a  first  rate  cook ,  but  he  had  to  get 
somebody  to  do  his  thinking — he  hav- 
ing the  non  compos  mentis  bad. 

"  As  I  said,  the  rest  of  us  was  able 
to  set  up  and  take  our  liquor  regular, 
but  it  looked  like  Scotty  was  just  go- 
ing to  pine  away  untimely.  He  sure 
was  going  the  limit.  One  night  I  comes 
into  the  bunk  house  and  finds  him  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  and  sigh- 
ing pretty  frequent. 

**  *  Toothache?*  I  asked  him,  think- 
ing to  arouse  him  from  his  melancholy 
with  gay  and  festive  conversation,  but 
he  only  looks  at  me  sort  of  reproachful 
and  sighs  some  more.     Then  I  says, 

*  Look  a-here,  my  love-lorn  swain,  this 
is  getting  to  be  too  much  like  a  funeral 
round  here.  It's  sure  a  whole  lot  wear- 
ing on  the  nerves  to  witness  your  con- 
tinual grief.  If  you'll  just  say  the  word 
I'll  get  the  drop  on  the  old  man  and 
hold  him  up  while  you  talk  with  him 
quiet  and  peaceable.  It  ain't  no  ways 
likely  he'll  say  *  bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren,' I  says,  *but  if  you  get  it  over 
and  know  the  worst,  maybe  you'll  be- 
gin to  feel  better.' 

**  *  No  use,'  says  Scotty,  *  it  ain't  the 
old  man  I'm  afraid  of — it's  the  girl.' 

**  Then  I  begins  to  see  daylight  and 
goes  out  and  sets  on  a  stump  and  does 
a  lot  of  thinking.  The  next  day  I  hangs 
around  and  watches  the  old  man  till  he 
rides  off  to  the  range,  and  then  I  lopes 
over  to  see  Nita.  I  was  sure  rattled, 
not  knowing  what  to  say  or  how  to  say 
it,  but  after  I'd  made  a  few  leads  she 
began  to  see  what  the  game  was.  Then 
I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life.  When 
she  grasps  the  fact  that  Scotty  is  just 
fading  away  gradual  for  love  of  her  she 
begins  to  look  sorry  and  thoughtful, 
and  pretty  soon  she  begins  to  cry.  I 
wants  to  kick  mjrself  then,  hard,  but 
she  puts  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  says: 

*  'Frisco,  you've  been  awful  good  to 
me,  and  I  trusts  you  a  whole  lot.  I 
know  you  wouldn't  be  saying  this  to 


me  if  Scotty  wasn't  straig^  tndif 
he's  got  anythin^^  to  say  to  mc  I'll  lis- 
ten.' Then  she  drops  down  sudden  01 
her  knees  by  a  cbajr  with  her  bead  a 
her  arms  and  cries  ont  'Moflw- 
Mother,  I  want  you.  Why  did  job 
leave  your  little  girl  V  and  I  sneaks  oil 
the  door  on  tiptoe  with  a  lump  in  iij 
throat  that  I  has  to  poke  downvid 
my  finger  to  keep  from  choking,  ao^ 
my  eyes  smarting^  like  they  was  M  d 
pepper. 

*  *  Then  I  hunts  up  Scottv  and  take 
that  infant  out  back  of  the'  conal  am 
talks  to  him  mighty  serious  and  coiifi 
dential.  'It's  your  play,'  I  says,*t« 
go  tell  Nita  you  love  her,  and  ask  he 
to  marry  you.  I  don't  know  wbetbc 
she  will  or  not.  If  she  won't,  it's  «! 
to  you  to  take  your  ^ef-stri<4a 
countenance  back  to  New  Mexico  snd 
den  and  simultaneous.  If  she  will,  yd 
want  to  thank  the  Lord  every  nigk 
and  morning  for  giving  you  one  of  th 
best  women  He  ever  made,  and  if  y« 
don't  treat  her  a  little  better  than  an^ 
woman's  got  a  right  to  expect  I'll  shoo 
you  so  full  of  holes  that  you  11  lod 
like  a  milk  strainer.* 

"Then  Scotty    takes    off   his  hat 
looking  mighty  solemn,  and  grips  m^ 
hand  and  says,    *  So  help   me  God, 
always  will.' 

**  After  that  Scotty  lopes  over  to  se 
his  lady  love  and  learn  his  fate.  Ii 
about  an  hour  he  comes  back,  waikini 
on  air  and  effervescing  joyfulness  lik 
a  geyser,  and  shakes  my  hand  till  i 
aches.  *  She's  promised  to  marry  me, 
he  says,  swallowing  hard  and  trying  ti 
keep  both  feet  on  the  ground.  Thei 
we  begins  to  study  how  to  cut  Nita  on 
of  the  herd  without  stampeding  th 
whole  outfit,  for  we  knows  w*hen  th( 
old  man  should  find  out  what  was  11 
the  wind  it  was  going  to  be  real  teni 
pestuous  round  there  for  quite  a  spell. 

*  *  My  idea  was  for  the  three  of  us  U 
pull  out  on  horseback  some  mornins 
as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  started  foi 
the  range,  and  get  to  town  and  have 
the  knot  tied  before  he  found  out  what's 
up.  We'd  have  four  or  five  hours  start, 
and  with  hard  riding,  barring  accident, 
I  reckoned  we'd  strike  town  by  mid- 
night.    But    right    there    was    where 
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Scotty 's  moral  scruples  cropped  out 
strong,  and  he  bucked  good  and  hard. 
*  I  don't  play  no  horse  thief  game  like 
that,'  he  says,  *  I'm  going  to  marry 
Nita  in  her  own  home,  decent  and  re- 
spectable, with  her  daddy  for  chief 
mourner.* 

**  '  Keno,'  I  says.  *  It's  your  deal — 
but  it's  a  good  gamble  that  Nita's  a 
widow  before  she's  a  bride  if  the  old 
man  gets  his  gun  out  first.' 

**  'I'm  not  worrying  none,'  says 
Scotty. 

*  *  Well,  we  figures  it  out  after  a  while, 
and  I  ties  my  face  up  in  a  handkerchief 
and  asks  the  old  man  for  three  days  off 
to  get  a  tooth  pulled.  Then  I  lopes 
over  to  town,  cuts  a  minister  out  of  the 
herd  and  heads  him  for  the  Three  X 
outfit  on  the  run.  Coming  back  I  sort 
of  prepares  his  mind  for  trouble,  and  I 
must  say  for  a  parson  he  had  sand.  *  So 
long  as  the  girl  is  free  and  willing,  *  he 
says,  '  I'll  do  my  duty.' 

*  *  We  strikes  the  ranch  along  about 
dark,  and  when  I've  located  the  minis- 
ter in  the  bunk  house  Scotty  sends 
Jacko  over  to  tell  the  old  man  he's 
wanted  at  the  corral.  Then  Scotty  and 
I  goes  to  meet  him  and  break  the  news 
to  him  gentle. 

**  When  the  old  man  comes  round 
the  corner  of  the  corral  I  pokes  the 
muzzle  of  my  six-shooter  under  his 
nose  and  requests  him  quiet  and  polite 
to  elevate  his  hands — which  he  does, 
sudden.  Then  Scotty  relieves  him  of 
his  gun  to  prevent  accidents,  and  be- 
gins to  speak  his  little  piece. 

' '  When  the  old  man  comes  to  a  real- 
izing sense  of  what  Scotty's  trying  to 
tell  him.  his  language  is  something 
awful.  I've  heard  mule  drivers  before 
now  that  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  pro- 
fanity, but  the  old  man's  remarks  on 
that  occasion  laid  a  little  over  anything 
I've  ever  heard  before  or  since.  I  was 
mighty  glad  the  parson  couldn't  hear 
him. 

"  At  last,  seeing  we  are  likely  to  stay 
there  all  night  if  the  old  man  don't 
lose  his  breath,  I  winks  to  Scotty  in  the 
dark  and  says,  sorter  casual  and  careless: 
*  You  take  the  minister  over  to  the  house 
and  meand  Mr.  Kennedy'llsaunter  along 
presently  and  join  in  the  festivities.' 


**When  I  reckoned  Scotty 'd  had 
time  enough  to  get  pretty  near  there  I 
puts  up  my  gun  and  proposes  to  the 
old  man  that  we  start  along  too.  First 
off,  he  allows  he  isn't  going,  but  after 
Pve  reasoned  with  him  for  quite  a 
spell,  gentle  and  earnest,  he  begins  to 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  after  a 
while  he  goes  along  quiet  and  peaceful, 
spitting  out  broken  teeth  and  talking — 
still  talking. 

*  *  When  we  got  to  the  house  there 
was  Nita  and  Scotty  waiting  for  us,  and 
the  minister  with  his  prayer  book  open 
ready  to  conduct  the  obsequies.  The 
boys  are  all  there,  too,  trying  to  look 
careless  and  happy,  and  I  escorts  the 
old  man  to  his  corner  and  stands  back 
of  him,  where  I  can  remind  him  to 
make  the  responses  at  the  proper  time. 
When  the  minister  gets  to  *  Who  gives 
this  woman  ?'  the  old  man  swallows 
hard,  but  I  nudges  him  in  the  spinal 
column  with  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  and 
he  speaks  up  and  says,  *I  do,'  real 
brisk  and  cheerful. 

**  When  the  parson  gets  the  diamond 
hitch  made  good  and  solid,  Scotty  steps 
up  to  his  father-in-law  and  sticks  out 
his  hand  and  says  :  'Mr.  Kennedy,  I'm 
sorry  we  had  to  take  you  by  surprise 
this  way,  but  I'll  sure  try  mighty  hard 
to  make  Nita  a  good  husband,  and  I'm 
hoping  you  won't  hold  any  hard  feel- 
ings against  us. '  I  nudges  the  old  man 
in  the  back  again  and  he  shakes  hands 
with  Scotty  quite  hearty  and  spontane- 
ous. Then  Nita  kisses  him  and  asks 
him  to  forgive  her,  and  cries  a  little  and 
kisses  me,  and  I  puts  up  my  gun  and 
shakes  hands  with  Scotty  and  wishes 
them  both  joy.  Then  I  hands  the  min- 
ister a  bag  of  dust,  and  he  and  Nita  and 
Scotty  starts  for  town  on  horseback, 
the  boys  howling  like  Piutes  and  firing 
off  their  six-shooters  joyful  and  pro- 
miscuous, all  except  Jacko,  who  sits  on 
the  steps  crying  because  Nita's  going 
away. 

'•  Of  course,  I  expects  to  part  com- 
pany with  the  Three  X  outfit  sudden 
and  permanent,  but  when  I  saunters  up 
to  the  old  man  the  next  morning  and 
asks  for  my  money,  he  only  looks  at 
me  mighty  glum  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  tells  me  uot  loVt^  XaXi^^Xiv^Ke^^ 
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fool  than  I  am  naturally,  aud  scads  me 
<lowti  to  No.  2  to  brand  some  calves. 
He  sore  did  look  fnDoy.  thongh,  with 
all  his  front  teeth  gone." 

'Frisco  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his     

pipe  and  proceeded  gravely  to  refill  it.     est  man 


"  Did  Kennedy  ever  become  recon-     ships  them  two  kids.' 


oiled  to  his  son-in-law?"  I  asked. 
■  That  jnst  goes  to  show  what  a 
qaeer  thing  famuan  nature  is,"  he  m 
swered.  ■  He  sneais  that  Scotlv  is 
the  smartest,  best-looking  and  honest- 
"*  """   ■"  ^^  State,  and  plumb  vnx- 


IIUW  AMERICANS  AIUL'SB  THKUSELVES. 

ONE  of  the  commonplaceK  of  travel  in 
Europe  ia  to  observe  how  "■  the  com- 
mon people"  geeiii  to  enjoy  them- 
■elvcs.  As  thi:  sliop  and  of&ce  close  their 
iloors,  the  holiday  spirit  seenix  atitoniaticallT 
tietfree.  To  .Americans,  as  a  people,  tliiscare- 
free  ipirit  is  denied.  Our  fotcfalhera  have 
taught  uR  tlial  work  ia  our  greatest  blestiing. 
DouMlcssit  Ih,  or  ought  to  be,  but  a  life  of 
acconiplinhnictit,  even  imlustrious,  energetic 
and  virtuous,  i<t  not  complete  without  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  Admirable  as  is 
such  material  tor  an  epitaph,  it  Is  less  service- 
able in  other  ways. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comment  that  successfal 
Americans  find  their  amusement  in  being  suc- 
cessful. The  years  which  the  late  William  C. 
Whitney  devoted  to  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 
pleasure  marked  him  as  far  more  unique 
among  Americans  than  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  his  arduous  life.  One  trouble  with 
nsHsa  people  is  that  itistead  of  a  more  equita- 
ble division,  ne  allot  all  the  pleasure  toa  very 
few  and  all  the  work  to  a  great  many.  We 
shall  as  soon  sec  Russell  Sage  spending  a 
morning  hour  at  croquet  as  the  young  million- 
aire of  Newport  coutributinR  to  the  slock  of 
human  usefulness.  When  you  make  a  business 
of  pleasure,  n  business  it  becomes  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  only  by  iidding  pleasure  to 
yroar  business  that  y<)U  learn  to  Uvc. 


r.  Foros  article  in  this  number  s 
ery  niucli  to  the  point. 


WORK   ; 


*    CURR-ACt. 


"Work,  and  you  will  siicceed."  We  hear 
the  familiar  plirase  dinned  iuto  our  ears  witli 
ceaseless  repetition.  Each  gradiwHiiK  class  is 
glibly  told  :  "  Young  men,  be  earnest  be  in 
duBtrious,  and  you  must  succeed."  (Succeed 
ing,  of  course,  t«;ing  the  polished  svnonvm 
for  making  money.)  Whereas,  the  truth' is. 
if  you  want  to  keep  from  failure,  you  must  be 
honest  and  induslnous,  but  if  you  want  to 
Buccceed  yon  1,;„]  better  be  intelligent  too 
But  full  of  the  idea  «>  carefully  le.n.e^.X 
young  man  corner  to  Chicago  or  Xew  York 
full  of  con/idcnee  that  work'ia  the  one 
essential.     Be  busv  if  von  can  :  if  vr.,,  -  . 

,    .    .  ',    -        ,„''"  >ou  cannot, 

seem  to  be  busy  and  you  will  get  on. 

I  know  of  a  young  man  who  came  to  New 
Vork  full  of  the  prouil  ambitiot]  to  work  him 
self  to  success  in  a  lawyer's  office.  After 
vear  or  so,  black  circles  came  nuder  his  eye^ 
ind  he  began  to  look  interesting,  gut  he 
mtil  at  Hr  o'clock  the  other 
stoppefi  at  bia  desk  on  his 


lost  heart, 
day  his  employe 
way  out. 
"Young  man.' 

At  length  the 


he  said,  "you  look  ill." 

_  ,  ouths  ambition  wa.coinin„ 

to  be  told  that  the  limit  of  toil 

.died,  to  tnke  a  long  vacation  on  full 

his  precious  life  for  better 
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"Yes/*  continued  his  employer,  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder,  "  you  must  not — smoke 
so  much.  Cut  it  out,  and  you  will  be  fit  as 
a  fiddle  and  well  up  to  your  work." 

THE  USEFUI^NESS  OF  THB  OI.D. 

America  is  the  young  man's  country,  we 
are  told,  because  so  many  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  amongst  us  are  young  men.  The 
thing  is  said  conventionally,  as  if  there  were 
some  moral  virtue  in  being  young ;  as  if,  too, 
the  greatest  tragedy  in  American  history  was 
not  the  death  some  forty  years  ago  of  half  a 
million  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  which  de- 
prived our  generation  of  its  wisest  counsellors. 
Experience  is  the  only  school  which  gives  a 
degree  honored  of  all  men,  and  a  man  of 
three-score,  with  the  vigor  of  life  still  in  him, 
should  be  the  most  useful  citizen  of  a  com- 
nmnity. 

The  awful  catastrophe  at  Baltimore  fur- 
nished a  splendid  instance.  The  conflagration 
had  been  raging  for  twelve  hours.  Chief  Hor- 
lon,  of  the  Fire  Department,  had  been  disabled 
by  a  live  wire.  The  fighters  were  without  a 
heftd.  Then  William  C.  McAfee,  veteran  fire 
chief,  retired  for  age  and  accounted  an  old 
man,  offered  his  services  to  the  Mayor.  They 
were  accepted.  Donning  his  oilskins  and 
grabbing  his  trumpet  the  old  chief  went  into 
action.  At  once  the  men  knew  they  had  a 
leader.  They  needed  one.  The  fire  was  roar- 
ing down  to  the  river  bank  where  were  some 
great  rosin  works  filled  with  turpentine.  And 
as  they  went  so  must  go  East  Baltimore. 

"There  will  be  h — 1  to  pay  if  the  fire  gets 
into  that  rosin,"  yelled  McAfee  through  his 
trumpet.  **  If  enough  of  you  men  will  follow 
me,  we*  11  go  in  there  and  dump  the  whole  out- 
fit into  the  bay." 

They  followed  the  leader  and  they  saved 
Hast  Baltimore. 

THE   "sovereign"   PEOPLE. 

To  the  rational  American,  the  convulsions 
of  our  Presidential  years  are  a  grim  kind  of 
parody  upon  democratic  institutions.  Every 
four  years  we  go  through  a  period  of  anxiety 
which  strains  business  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  and  when  it  is  over  we  go  home  from 
the  polls  with  the  discomforting  realization 
that  all  each  of  us  has  accomplished  is  to  utter 
his  faint  Amen  to  the  decision  of  a  few  score 
politicians.  How  many  of  the  five  million 
Democrats  who  afterwards  voted  for  Mr.  - 
Brvan  knew  even  his  name  in  advance  of  the 


Chicago  Convention  cf  '96  ?  How  many  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  will  select  a  candidate  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  official  O.  K.  of  Senator  Quay  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All  our  discus- 
cussions,  all  our  reading  of  newspapers,  all 
our  cheering  of  the  nightly  spell-binder  (with 
eloquence  quoted  at  $20  a  week  and  expenses) 
lead  simply  to  our  sneezing  when  our  masters 
take  their  snuff.  If  ever  there  was  a  melan- 
choly paradox,  it  is  the  "  sovereign  voter  "  of 
the  U.  S.  A. 

There  has  recently  been  republished  in  this 
country  a  little  book  of  letters  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Chinaman  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  dealing  witli  our  Western  Civilization 
as  the  Oriental  sees  it.  We  suspect  that  the 
writer  is  really  an  Englishman,  but  none  the 
less  what  he  says  is  illuminating  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  quote  a  passage  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  our  subject. 

"Our  own  plan  in  China  of  selecting  our 
rulers  by  competitive  examination  is  regarded 
by  you  with  a  contempt  not  altogether  unde- 
served. Yet  3'ou  adopt  it  yourselves  in  the 
choice  of  your  subordinate  officials;  and  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  embodying  the  rational 
idea  that  the  highest  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  open  to  all,  rich  or  poor,  who 
have  given  proof  of  ability  and  talent,  and 
that  they  should  be  open  to  no  others.  Com- 
pared to  the  method  of  election  it  appears  to 
me  to  reason  itself.  For  what  does  election 
mean  ?  You  say  that  it  means  representation 
of  the  people;  but  do  jou  not  know  in  your 
hearts  that  it  means,  and  can  mean,  nothing 
of  the  kind  ?  What  is  really  represented  is 
interests  ?  And  in  what  are  Interests  inter- 
ested? Your  reply,  I  suspect,  will  be,  **In 
public  abuses!"  Landlords,  brewers,  railway 
directors— is  it  not  these  that  really  rule  you? 
And  must  it  not  be  so  while  your  society  is 
constituted  as  it  is  ?  There  is,  I  am  aware,  a 
party  which  hopes  to  bring  to  bear  against 
these  the  brute  and  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Mass.  But  such  a  remedy,  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  does  not  commend  itself  to  my 
judgment;  for  the  Mass  in  your  society  is  it- 
self an  Interest.  When  problems  of  such  vast 
importance  have  developed  upon,  and  must 
be  assumed  by  a  Government.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  some  better  means  mieht  have  been 
de\nsed  for  interestinsr  in  their  solution  the 
best  talent  of  the  nation.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  view  by  the  reflection  tlMt  I  have  met  in 
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your  Univenities  and  elaewhere  men  who 
teve  pfofoandly  studied  the  questions  your 
Legislature  is  expected  to  determine,  whose 
intelligence  is  clear,  whose  judgment  un- 
biased, whose  enthusiasm  disinterested  and 
pure,  but  who  can  never  hope  for  a  chance  of 
putting  their  wisdom  to  practical  effect,  be- 
cause their  temperament,  their  training,  and 
their  habit  of  life,  have  unfitted  them  for  the 
ordeal  of  popular  election." 

This  is  the  profonndest  practical  problem 
on  this  earth.    Is  there  a  solution  ? 

THB  NBWBST  SAINT. 

At  length,  after  five  centuries  and  more  of 
waiting,  it  seems  that  Joan  of  Arc  is  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into 
the  blessed  company  of  Saints.  Surely  if 
ever  on  earth  there  was  a  beautiful  story,  it  is 
the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the 


Devil's  Advocate  whose  duty  it  Is  to  guad  the 
gates  of  Sainthood  against  unworthy  intmd- 
crs,  has  never  had  a  more  ung^cious  task 
than  in  her  case.  Those  who  have  pleaded 
her  cause  long  ago  persuaded  the  judges  that 
Joan  was  gifted  with  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity.  Now  they  have  broken  through 
the  second  barrier  by  proving  her  possessed 
of  other  cardinal  virtues; — of  temperance, 
fortitude,  prudence  and  of  justice.  The  only 
obstacle  which  remains  is  to  make  it  plaia 
that  she  worked  miracles.  Surely  to  be  per- 
fectly faithful,  hopeful  and  chariUble,  to  be 
temperate,  brave,  prudent  and  just — that  is 
to  work  miracles.  What  greater  wonder  can 
man  or  woman  perform  ? 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Churxrh  beati- 
fies a  person  once  held  a  heretic  by  ber 
solemn  inquisition.  The  deeper  her  disgrace 
the  greater  honor  now  to  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  LIFE 

By  ANNIE  PAYSON  CALL 

Author  of  **  Power  Through  RqKMe,'*  Etc. 
III.  HOW  TO  SLEEP  RESTFULLY 


WHEN  we  are  not  necessarily  overtired 
bnt  perhaps  only  a  little  tired  from 
the  day's  work,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  be  kept  awake  by  a  flapping  curtain  or  a 
swinging  door,  by  unusual  noises  in  the 
streets,  or  by  people  talking.  How  often  we 
hear  it  said,  **it  did  seem  hard  when  I  went 
to  bed  tired  last  night  that  I  should  have  been 
kept  awake  by  a  noise  like  that — and  now  this 
morning  I  am  more  tired  than  when  I  went 
to  bed.** 

The  head  nurse  in  a  large  hospital  said  once 
in  distress.  '*!  wish  the  nurses  could  be 
taught  to  step  lightly  over  my  head,  so  that 
they  would  not  keep  me  awake  at  night."  It 
would  have  been  a  surprise  to  her  if  she  had 
been  told  that  her  head  could  be  taught  to 
yield  to  the  steps  of  the  nurses,  so  that  their 
walking  would  not  keep  her  awake. 

It  is  resistance  that  keeps  us  awake  in  all 

such  cases.    The  curtain  flaps,  and  we  resist 

it;  the  door  swings  to  over  and  over  again, 

and  we  resist  it,  and  keep  ourselves  awake  by 

wondering  why  it  does   not   stop;  we  \veai 

noiaes  in  the  street  that  we  are  unused  lo, 


especially  if  we  are  accustomed  to  sleeping 
in  the  stillness  of  the  country,  and  we  toss 
and  turn  and  wish  we  were  in  a  quiet  place. 
All  the  trouble  conies  from  our  own  resistance 
to  the  noise,  and  resistance  is  nothing  bnt  un- 
willingness to  submit  to  our  conditions. 

If  we  are  willing  that  the  curtain  should  go 
on  flapping,  the  door  go  on  slamming,  or  the 
noise  in  the  street  continue  steadily  on,  our 
brains  yield  to  the  conditions  and  so  sleep 
naturally,  because  the  noise  goes  through  ns, 
so  to  speak,  and  does  not  run  hard  against 
our  unwillingness  to  hear  it. 

There  are  three  facts  which  may  help  to  re- 
move the  resistance  which  naturally  arises  at 
any  unusual  sound  when  we  are  tired  and 
want  to  get  rest. 

One  is  that  in  almost  every  sound  there  is  a 
certain  rhythm.  If  we  yield  to  the  sound 
enough  to  become  sensitive  to  its  rhythm, 
that,  in  itself,  is  soothing,  and  what  before 
was  keeping  us  awake  now  helps  us  io  fco 
to  sleep.  This  pleasant  effect  of  finding  the 
tVv^^xiv  \xv   TOund  is    especially    helpful    if 
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ing  in  sleeping  cars.  The  rhythm  of  sound 
and  motion  in  sleeping  cars  and  steamers 
is,  in  itself,  soothing.  If  you  have  the  habit 
of  feeling  as  if  you  could  never  get  refresh- 
ing sleep  in  a  sleeping  car,  first  be  sure  that 
you  have  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  and 
then  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  spend 
the  whole  night,  if  necessary,  in  noticing  the 
rhythm  of  the  motion  and  sound  of  the 
cars.  If  you  keep  your  mind  steadily  on  it, 
you  will  probably  be  asleep  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and,  when  the  car  stops,  you  will  wake 
only  enough  to  settle  comfortably  into  the 
sense  of  motion  when  it  starts  again.  It  is 
pleasant  to  notice  the  gentleness  with  which 
a  good  engineer  starts  his  train  at  night.  Of 
course  there  is  a  difference  in  engineers,  and 
some  are  much  more  gentle  in  starting  their 
engines  than  others,  but  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  engine  is  started  by  the  most  ex- 
pert is  delightful  to  feel,  and  gives  us  many  a 
lesson  on  the  use  of  gentle  beginnings,  with 
other  things  besides  locomotive  engines,  and 
especially  in  our  dealings  with  each  other. 

The  second  fact  with  regard  to  yielding,  in- 
stead of  resisting,  in  order  to  get  to  sleep  is 
that  listening  alone,  apart  from  rhythm, 
tends  to  make  one  sleepy,  and  this  leads  us  at 
once  to  the  third  fact,  that  getting  to  sleep  is 
nothing  but  a  healthy  form  oi  concentration. 

If  true  concentration  is  dropping  everything 
that  interferes  with  fixing  our  attention  upon 
some  wholesome  object,  it  means  merely 
bringing  the  brain  into  a  normal  state  which 
induces  sleep  when  sleep  is  needed.  First 
we  drop  everything  that  interferes  with  the 
one  simple  subject,  and  then  we  drop  that, 
and  are  unconscious. 

Of  course  it  may  take  some  time  to  make 
ourselves  willing  to  submit  to  an  unusual 
noise  if  we  have  the  habit  of  feeling  that  we 
must  necessarily  be  disturbed  by  it,  and,  if 
we  can  stop  the  noise,  it  is  better  to  stop  it 
than  to  give  ourselves  unnecessary  tasks  in 
non-resistance. 

Then  again,  if  we  are  overtired,  our  brains 
are  sometimes  so  sensitive  that  the  effect  of 
any  noise  is  like  that  of  being  struck  in  a  sore 
spot,  and  then  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
bear  it,  and  we  can  only  make  the  suffering  a 
little  less  by  yielding  and  being  willing  that 
it  should  go  on.  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  while 
some  one  is  knocking  my  lame  arm,  nor  can  I 
go  to  sleep  while  a  noise  is  hitting  my  tired 
brain;  but  in  such  cases  we  can  give  up  ex- 
pecting to  go  to  sleep,  and  get  a  great  deal  of 


rest  by  using  our  wills  steadily  not  to  resist; 
and  sometimes,  even  then,  sleep  will  come 
upon  us  unexpectedly. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  will,  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  pitfall  to  be  avoided  is  the 
use  of  drugs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  never  should  be  used  at  all  for  cases  of 
pure  sleeplessness,  for  with  time  their  power 
to  bring  sleep  gradually  becomes  exhausted, 
and  then  the  patient  finds  himself  worse  off 
than  before,  for  the  reactionary  effect  of  the 
drugs  leaves  him  with  exhausted  nerves  and  a 
weakened  will.  All  the  strengthening,  moral 
effect  which  can  be  gained  from  overcoming 
sleeplessness  in  wholesome  ways  is  lost  by  a 
recourse  to  drugs,  and  character  is  weakened 
instead  of  strengthened. 

When  one  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
in  the  city,  where  the  noise  of  the  street  is  in- 
cessant, a  change  to  the  perfect  silence  of  the 
country  will  often  keep  sleep  off  quite  as  per- 
sistently as  noise.  So  with  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  under  other  abnormal 
conditions,  the  change  to  normal  conditions 
will  sometimes  keep  him  awake  until  he  has 
adjusted  himself  to  them,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  people  to  be  so  abnormal  that 
they  resist  rhythm  itself,  such  as  is  heard  in 
the  rolling  of  the  sea,  or  the  rushing  of  a  river. 

The  re-adjustment  from  abnormal  to  normal 
conditions  of  sleeping  may  be  made  surely  if 
we  set  about  it  with  a  will,  for  we  have  all 
nature  on  our  side.  Silence  is  orderly  for  the 
night's  rest,  and  rhythm  only  emphasizes  and 
enhances  the  silence,  when  it  is  the  rhythm 
of  nature. 

The  habit  of  resistance  cannot  be  changed 
in  a  single  day — it  must  take  time ;  but  if  the 
meaning,  the  help,  and  the  normal  power  of 
non-resistance  is  clearly  understood,  and  the 
effort  to  gain  it  is  persistent,  not  only  the 
power  to  sleep,  but  a  new  sense  of  freedom 
may  be  acquired  which  is  quite  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit 
of  resistance. 

When  we  lie  down  at  night  and  become 
conscious  that  our  arms  and  our  legs  and  our 
whole  bodies  are  resting  heavily  upon  the  bed, 
we  are  letting  go  all  the  resistance  which  has 
been  left  stored  in  our  muscles  from  the  activ- 
ities of  the  day. 

A  cat,  when  she  lies  down,  lets  go  all  resist- 
ance at  once,  because  she  moves  with  the 
least  possible  effort,  but  there  are  very  few 
men  who  do  that,  and  so  men  go  to  their  rest 
with  more  or  less  resistance  stored  in  their 
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bodies,  and  they  must  go  through  a  conscious 
process  of  dropping  it  before  they  can  settle 
to  sleep  as  a  normal  child  does,  without  having 
to  think  about  how  it  is  done.  The  conscious 
process,  however,  brings  a  quiet,  conscious 
joy  in  the  rest,  which  opens  the  mind  to 
soothing  influences,  and  brings  a  more  pro- 
found refreshment  than  is  given  even  to  the 
child — and  with  the  refreshment  new  power 
for  work. 

One  word  more  about  outside  disturbances 
iKffore  we  turn  to  those  interior  ones,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  common  preventatives  of 
refreshing  sleep.  The  reader  will  say  :  **How 
can  I  be  willing  that  the  noise  should  go  on 
when  I  am  not  willing  ?"  The  answer  is,  **  If 
you  can  see  clearly  that,  if  you  were  willing, 
the  noises  would  not  interfere  with  your  sleep, 
then  you  can  find  the  ability  within  you  to 
make  yourself  willing.'* 

It  is  wonderful  to  realize  the  power  we  gain 
by  compelling  and  controlling  our  desires  or 
aversions  through  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
will,  and  it  is  easier  to  compel  ourselves  to  do 
right  against  temptation  than  to  force  our- 
selves to  do  wrong  against  a  true  conviction. 
Indeed  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
force  ourselves  to  do  wrong  against  a  strong 
sense  of  right.  Behind  all  onr  desires,  aver- 
sions and  inclinations  each  one  of  us  possess- 
es a  capacity  for  a  higher  will,  the  exercise  of 
which,  on  the  side  of  order  and  righteousness, 
brings  into  being  the  greatest  power  in  human 
life.  The  power  of  character  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  truth  and  order,  and, 
although  we  must  sometimes  make  a  great 
effort  of  the  will  to  do  right  against  our  inclin- 
ations, the  ease  of  such  effort  increases  as 
the  power  of  character  increases,  and  strength 
of  will  grows  steadily  by  use,  because  it  re- 
ceives its  life  from  the  eternal  will  and  is  find- 
ing its  way  to  harmony  with  that. 

It  is  the  lower,  selfish  will  that  often  keeps 
us  awake'by  causing  interior  disturbances. 


An  actor  may  have  a  difficult  part  to  plaj. 
and  feel  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  h> 
success.  He  stays  awake  with  anxiety,  aixi 
this  anxiety  is  nothiii>j  but  resistance  to  tht 
possibility  of  failure.  The  first  thing  for  hici 
to  do  is  to  teach  himself  to  be  willing  to  fail. 
If  he  l>ecomes  willing  to  fail,  then  all  hi> 
anxiety  will  go,  and  he  will  be  able  to  slet^ 
and  get  the  rest  and  new  life  which  he  ned> 
in  order  to  play  the  part  well.  If  he  is  will- 
ing to  fail,  then  all  the  nervous  force  which 
before  was  being  wasted  in  anxiety 'is  set  free 
for  use  in  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

Looking  forward  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen on  the  next  day,  or  within  a  few  days, 
may  cause  so  much  anxiety  as  to  keep  us 
awake  ;  but  if  we  have  a  good,  clear  sense  pf 
the  futility  of  resistance,  whether  our  ex 
pected  success  or  failure  depends  on  ourselves 
or  on  others,  we  can  compel  ourselves  to  a 
quiet  willingness  which  will  make  our  brain- 
quiet  and  receptive  to  restful  sleep,  and  so 
enable  us  to  wake  with  new*  power  for  what- 
ever task  or  pleasure  may  lie  before  us. 

Of  course,  we  are  often  kept  awake  bv  the 
sense  of  having  done  wrong.  In  such  cases 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  free  acknowl- 
edgment to  ourselves  of  the  wrong  we  hare 
done,  and  then  to  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  once.  That,  if  the  wrong 
done  is  not  too  serious,  vrill  put  us  to  sleep : 
and,  if  the  next  day  we  go  about  our  work 
remembering  the  lesson  we  have  learned,  we 
probably  will  have  little  trouble  in  sleep- 
ing. 

If  Macbeth  had  had  the  truth  and  courage 
and  tell  Lady  Macbeth  that  both  he  and 
she  were  wicked  plotters  and  murderers,  and 
that  he  intended,  for  his  part,  to  stop  being  a 
scoundrel,  and  if  he  had  persisted  in  carrring 
out  his  good  intentions,  he  would  never  have 
**  murdered  sleep.** 

The  next  article  will  he  on  further  resist- 
ances and  how  to  avoid  them. 


HIS  COMING 


Although  I  have  no  strength  to  bear 
The  joy  his  coming  brings  to  me, 

Although  I  dread  and  fear  the  pain 
I  know  this  love  will  be, 


I  still  should  welcome,  if  it  came. 

Death,  so  to  love  allied, 
And  thank  the  gracious  God  that  sent 

This  sword  to  pierce  my  sidel 

K\.vct  CORBIN 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  BALLOONIST  DOG 

Bj  EDWIN  J.   WEBSTER 


»«T^HK  man  who  thinks  wilil  HiiimalB 
I  can't  reusoii  because  they  liaveu't 
had  a  coUef^e  education  is  likely  in 
the  end  to  acquire  sudden  and  expeosive  ex- 
perience," observed  the  old  guide  peusively. 
■■An  old  wolf  may  not  understaud  all  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  but  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  that  BUiountB  to  the  same 
thing.  It  was  an  undue  contempt  for  the  in- 
telligence of  wild  creatures  that  plucked  the 
laurels  from  the  brow  of  Bitters,  oldjedekiab 
Williams'  fatnous  liuntiiig  dog. 

"  The  wolves  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  the  North  Woods  now.  A  few  yean 
ago  they  were  more  abundant  and  consider^ 
able  of  a  nuisance.  The  State  paid  a  bounty, 
the  fur  sold  for  a  fair  price  and  Jedekiah  woa 
making  good  money  at  the  wolf  bunting 
game.  He  used  to  track  the  wolves  with  dogi 
and  then  when  the  wolf  was  cornered  afactat  it. 
But  there  waa  one  part  of  the  business  he 
looked  on  with  growing  distaste,  and  that  waa 
the  fact  tliat  Jedekiah  Williams  had  to  do  con- 
siderable trudging  through  the  woods  to  cap- 
ture each  wolf. 

'•'Dogs  being  the  natural  enemies  of 
wolves,'  Jedekiah  said  thoughtfully  to  me 
one  day,  '  it  seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  in  which  they  could  be  taught  to 
kill  the  wolves  and  bring  the  bodies  back 
home.  In  that  way  the  time  I  spend  blithely 
chasing  over  hills  and  dales  after  big  grajr 
wolves  might  be  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  com- 
fort of  Jedekiah  Williams.  And  there  would  be 
good  money  in  it  for  me,'  he  added  pensively. 

"'You  have  no  call  to  blame  your  poor 
dogs.'  I  told  him.  '  They're  willing  to  catch 
wolves  and  bring  the  bodies  home.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  dogs  that  can  run  fast  enough  to 
catch  a  wolf  aren't  strong  enough  to  kill  one, 
while  the  fighting  dogs  that  could  kill  a  wolf 

"  \V1iile  ledekiah  and  I  were  discussing  the 
problem,  Bittfrs  came  strolling  up.  Bitteta 
was  a  cross  between  a  bulldog  and  a  wclf- 
taound.  When  it  came  to  a  fight  Bitters  wat 
in  *  class  all  by  himself.    But   he    waa  too 


heavily  built  to  be  much  kooiI  as  a  hunting 
dog,  unless  a  wolf  had  bteii  cornered  so  it 
couldn't  run  away.  Then  flitters  would  sail 
in  and  give  an  example  of  how  the  strenuous 
life  ought  to  be  led.  And  when  he  had  finished 
his  lesson  it  was  a  case  of  another  job  for 
some  wolf  undertaker.  Jedekiob  looked  at 
Bitters  in  a  saddened  sort  of  way. 

" '  That  noble  creature  has  the  jaws  and  the 
disposition  to  carry  out  my  labor-saving,  wolf 
killing  scheme,' said  Jedekiah,  'but  his  body 
is  too  heavy  for  bis  legs.  If  Bitters  was  only  a 
sprinter  he  could  uiake  things  interesting  for 
the  coyest  and  most  retiring  wolf  In  the  North 
Woods.' 
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•*  The  next  day  Jedekiah  came  over  to  my 
house  with  the  joyous,  triumphant  air  of  a 
man  who  has  solved  a  great  problem. 

*'  *  If  you  wanted  to  soar  above  the  earth,' 
inquired  Jedekiah  anxiously,  *  what  means 
would  you  use  ?* 

*'  I  was  quite  a  bit  puzzled  at  his  question, 
never  having  given  the  earth-soaring  problem 
much  consideration.  Finally  I  said  I  thought 
I  should  use  a  balloon. 

**  *To  be  sure,*  replied  Jedekiah  in  relieved 
tones,  *  that's  just  what  I  was  thinking  myself. 
Now  the  trouble  with  Bitters  is  that  he  is  too 
heavy.  I'm  thinking  that  if  he  had  a  few 
balloons  attached  to  him  he  would  be  more 
efficient  as  a  hunting  dog.* 

**  *  And  do  you  mean  to  send  that  poor  dog 
up  in  the  air  attached  to  a  balloon  ?'  I  inquired, 
puzzled  like.  *  Looked  at  as  a  dog  Bitters  is 
a  big-jawed  success.  But  he  can  never  make 
good  in  the  r61e  of  a  soaring  bird.* 

**  *  I  don't  mean  to  send  him  clear  up  in  the 
air,'  said  Jedekiah,  sort  of  impatiently;  *  it's 
wolves,  not  humming  birds,  that  I  am  after, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  few  balloons  and  train- 
ing at  the  hands  of  your  Uncle  Jedekiah,  Bit- 
ters will  be  able  to  make  life  interesting  for 
the  most  blasd  of  wolves.* 

**  The  next  time  Jedekiah  went  to  the  city 
he  had  a  couple  of  small  balloons  made. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  ordinary  toy  bal- 
loons, but  made  in  the  shape  of  sausages. 
When  he  returned  he  filled  the  balloons  with 
gas  and  put  them  on  Bitters,  placing  them 
around  his  body  near  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 
At  first  Bitters  didn*t  take  kindly  to  the  game. 
But  after  a  little  he  noticed  how  much 
lighter  they  made  him  and  how  much  easier 
it  was  for  him  to  walk  and  run,  and  he  went 
tiptoeing  around  like  a  dog  that  has  recov- 
ered his  lost  doghood.  Then  Jedekiah  set  to 
work  teaching  Bitters  to  run  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  It  tooTc  the  dog  a  little  while  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  cliange  in  his  gravity,  but 
after  a  few  days  he  began  to  establish  new 
records  in  the  heavyweight  dog  sprinting  line 
until  there  wasn't  a  dog  in  the  county  that 
could  outrim  him. 

*' Jedekiah  was  a  pleased  and  proud  man. 
*It*s  intellect,  not  smokeless  powder,  that 
makes  a  great  hunter  in  tliis  century,'  he  said 
complacently. 

*'  As  soon  as  Jedekiah  judged  Bitters'  edu- 
cation 'WSL^  complete  he  took  him  to  the  woods 
^nd  turned  him  loose  on  the  trail  o!  a  vfoVi. 
"'Go  forth,*  he  said  impressiveVy,  oa  \i 


Bitters  could  understand  him,  « to  the  woods 

and  earn  glory  for  yourself  and  bounties  icr 
your  owner  by  extending  the  blessings  of  df- 
ilization  to  benighted  wolves.  But  be  sore 
you  bring  the  bodies  back  home.  For  I  need 
the  money,*  he  added  feelingly. 

**There*s  no  denying  Bitters  was  a  success 
at  the  wolf  hunting  game.  With  the  handi- 
cap of  his  weight  taken  off  by  the  balloons  be 
could  outrun  any  wolf.  When  he  caught  np 
to  the  wolf  Bitters  would  sail  right  into  him. 
His  bulldog  blood  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  it  came  to  the  fighting  part.  Ordinarily 
a  wolf  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  dog.  But 
painful  experiences  soon  convinced  the  wolves 
in  that  part  of  the  district  that  suicide  was 
their  only  escape  from  death  at  the  jaws  of 
Bitters,  when  once  he  got  started  on  their 
trail.  Uncle  Jedekiah  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual gloat. 

**  ♦  There  isn't  a  lighter-bodied  or  lighter- 
hearted  dog  in  the  State  than  Bitters,*  Jede- 
kiah used  to  say,  expanding  his  chest-  '  Reg- 
ular work,  good  meals  and  the  reward  of  an 
approving  conscience  I  If  the  Humane  So- 
ciety appreciated  what  I  have  done  for  that 
dog*s  happiness  they  would  send  me  a  puise 
of  gold  and  a  bunch  of  medals.  And  I  can't 
say  that  I've  lost  any  money  at  the  game 
either.* 

**  After  a  few  months  it  got  so   that  the 
wolves  in  that  part  of  the  State  appreciated 
Bitters*   abilities  and   began  to  make  them- 
selves   scarce.      There    was    one    old    wolf, 
though,  who  had   lived  in  the  woods  all  his 
life  and  plainly  hadn't  any  intention  of  being 
driven  out,  even  by  a  balloon-assisted   dog. 
Bitters  having  done  his  duty  in  clearing  out 
the  other  wolves,  I  thought  it  was  about  time 
for  Jedekiah    to   take  a  hand  in  the    game 
with  his  rifle. 

*' '  Bitters  and  his  balloons  are  wonders  in 
their  way,'  I  told  Jedekiah.     *  But  he  is  only 
a  dog  after  all.    That  wolf  means  to  stay  here 
until  he  is  killed.     If  you  help  your   noble 
dog  you  can  soon  comer  the  furry  marauder. 
But  if  you  leave  the  job  to  the  unassisted  in- 
telligence of  Bitters  you  will  be  mourning  the 
downfall  and  disgrace  of  the  noble  creature.' 
•*  At  first  Jedekiah  was  inclined  to  listen  to 
my  words  of  kindly  warning.     He   got  out 
his  rifle  and  started  to  accompany  Bitters  on 
a  hunting  expedition  after  the  old  wolf.  Then 
he  noticed  that  there  had  been  quite  a  fall  of 
scvo^ ,  '«v9\Cvcv^\>cv^  NR«^5fc^3^.^bad,  and  Je^^* 


"  '  It  nould  hurt  tlie  feelings  of  mj 
esteemed  Bitters,'  he  said  decidedly,  putting 
up  his  rifle  and  letumiiig  to  his  seat  in  front 
of  tlie  fire,  'if  1  sbould  go  withhim.  He  would 
think  I  was  casting  reflections  on  his  ability 
to  kill  any  wolf  in  the  North  Woods.' 

"So  Jedekiali  seut  Bitters  after  the  wolf. 
Bitters,  liadng  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
own  ability,  was  perfectly  willing  to  under- 
take the  joh. 

"  But  the  old  nolf  had  been  taking  a  whirl 
at  the  tliinkiuggaiiie  on  his  own  account.  He 
evidently  appreciated  that  it  was  the  balloons 
which  enabled  Bitters  to  make  such  speed, 
and  somehow  he  also  appreciated  the  fact 
that  a  little  touch  of  fire  would  destroy  the 
balloons.  And  the  sly  old  animal  laid  his 
plans  accordingly. 

"  The  wolf  shoived  himself  ns  soon  as  Bit- 
ters was  cleat  of  the  house.  Bitters  gave  chase. 
The  wolf  ran  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
heading  to  where  a  party  of  hmibernien  had 
left  a  camp  die  burning.  He  made  a  dash  over 
the  fire,  which  w.is  only  blazing  slightly.  Bit- 
ters was  close  behind  him  and  went  over  the 
fire,  too.  Then  there  was  a  little  puff,  a  blaze 
of  flame  as  the  little  balloons  took  fire,  and 
Bitters  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  tlie  chase 
after  the  wolf.  Instead  he  rolled  over  on 
the  snow  and  howled.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
charred  shreds  of  what  had  been   the  covers 
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of  the  balloons.     He  teas  the  most  astonished 
and  disgusted  dog  in  the  North  Woods.     And 

the  old  wolf  set  down  in  the  show  a  few  yards 
away  and  you  could  tell  from  the  expression 


n  his  face  that  he  was  just  laughing  a 


Bit- 


ters. 

"  As  soon  as  Bitters  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise  he  started  after  the  wolf  again.  But 
without  his  ball<rons  he  was  just  an  ordinary, 
rather  heavy  dog  when  it  came  to  running. 
The  wolf  simply  played  lag  with  the  outraged 
Bitters,  until  Jedekiah's  pet  abandoned  the 
bunt  in  disgust  and  sadly  returned  home.  As 
soon  as  Jedekiah  saw  the  remnants  of  the  bal- 
loons he  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  '  Never  mind,  my  abused  and  faithful  as- 
^stant,'  said  Jedekiah  consolingly,  'I'll  get 
some  new  balloons  for  you.  In  future  you 
will    know     enough     to    keep    away    from 

"  But  T'hen  Jedekiah  tried  to  put  two  other 
balloons  .>n  Bitters  the  abused  <log  backed 
away,  growling  and  snarling  and  showing  liis 
teeth.  Balloons  might  go  with  other  doga, 
but  as  for  Bitters,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
through  with  them.  At  last  Jedekiah  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

'"Talk  abouta  burnt  child  dreading  lire.' 
said  the  old  man  sadly,  'it  isn't  a  circum- 
stance to  the  way  a  singed  dog  will  sidestep 
toy  balloons.'  " 


TO  PHTLLIS  AND  MAY 


By  E.  P.  B. 
O  !  fair,  sweet  Phyllis  and  sweet,  fair  May, 
IVhiclj  0/  you  carried  my  heart  awayP 
iVho  has  my  heart  ?     I  would  like  to  know 
IVhish  was  the  guilty  one  of  the  two, 
Bui  !  only  know  il  was  filched  one  day 
By  fair,  sweet  Phyllis,  or  sweet,  fail  May. 


THE  CHASTISEMENT  OF  A  SQUAW-MAN 


By  WILLIAM  CHESTER  ESTABROOK 


wrpHEVS  jest  two  places  in  this  world 
£  wliar  all  folks  iticet  on  a  level," 
obBerve<l  Joe,  ■■ones  the  cemet'ry 
mnd  t'otlier'tt  tlie  circus." 

Tbe  calliope  was  juHt  passing  us  and  its 
fltrideut  notes  were  ricochetting  from  lavn 
cations  and  greasewood  hilla. 

A  crowd  of  ciruus-stan'ol  children  waa 
howling  in  ilii  Btenuiy  iiake,  and  trailing  after 
ttieu  in  a  dust  of  tlieir  own  making  were 
Hualapai  hncks  etid  sqnaws,  struggling 
papooaen,  blippered  Cliinanien,  Mexican 
laborers,  cowhoys,  miners  snd  whites  indis- 
criminate, hound  all  for  the  nearby  mesa 
where  flapped  travel -stain  eil  tents. 

Joe  waiteil  until  the  sounds  filtered  away 
through  the  distance  and  continued: — 

"  When  the  territory  passed  that  law  mnkin' 
Stock  trains  atop  here  in  the  desert  to  feed 
and  water,  whicli  it's  a  miglity  good  law,  too, 
and  when  the  circuses  found  out  the  law 
didn't  see  'em  no  ditfer'nt  'ii  a  stock  train,  the 
few  that  ever  got  down  in  these  parts  'eluded 
senie  they  had  to  stop  anyway,  they  might  as 
well  give  us  a  show  and  be  done  with  it. 

"  I'll  never  f'git  the  fust  one,  them  kids 
thar  bmng  it  riglit  back  to  mj  mind. 

"  I  were  workin"  up  thar  on  riunimets 
Hill,  sinkin'  a  hole  when  they  unloaded. 
They  didn't  have  much  and  it  were  perty 
ilani  poor  what  they  did  have.  But  it  tickled 
me  wusser'n  a  kid  I  guess.  I  recollec',"  he 
said  lugubriously,  "  slwvin'  and  changin' 
shirts  to  go. 

"  We  go  enrly  to  a  doins  down  here,  'bout 
'n  hour  before  time  say  fer  common  things, 
and  a  half-day  ain't  nothin'  fer  a  can-can  like 
a  circus;  stretches  it  out  like,  ye  know. 

"  I  worked  'long,  one  eye  on  the  show,  till 
noon,  when  I  got  ready  to  go.  Then  I  locked 
my  shack.     1  looked  over  to  Emory  Lane's  to 


■  if  he  V 


"Then  tbe  white  woman  goes  for  the  kid 
good  and  hard. 

"Theys'bout  a  dozen  times  durin'  tbe 
month  they'd  been  lirin'  up  thar.  th«t  I  jest 
nachuUy  lai<l  down  my  pick  and  ciHwIedonl- 
en  the  hole.  By  Uie  time  I'd  git  out  Id  think 
— '  well  it's  a  woman's  dolus,  a  fam'ly  'fair, 
and  Unes  gotaense  'notigli  to  pertect  bisowu 
kid.'  and  so  on,  and  after  'while  back  IC 
crawl. 

■■Hear  the  kid?  No  air.  There's  too  much 
Injun  in  her  for  Uiat.  Injuns  don't  holl*r 
much  after  they're  yearlin's,  it's  the  womsii 
I  heered  and  the  sound  o'  the  lickins.  Laue 
Bided  with  the  woman  o'  course— human 
natur"  ain't  no  differ'nt  in  Mormons  from 
white  folks. 

"Well,  I  looked  over  to  Lane's  and  see  the 
aback  shut  jip  'cept  the  back  door  that  opened 
out  into  a  little  skinned-cactos  corral.  Tte 
Injun  ki.i  were  standin'  thar  with  her  face 
shoved  out  'tween  two  cactus  stalks,  watchin' 
the  tents  below.  I  called  to  her  and  sst  her 
were  she  goin'  to  the  sboW'Siid  she  shook  her 
head  that  she  wern't.  She  weren't  savin' 
nothin',  nor  cry  in'  nuther. 


"  Xow 
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"  Lane's  H  Mormon  hisse'f,  I  don't  know 
how  much  wife  he  left  Imck  in  Utah,  but  he 
come  lopin'  into  Cayuse  one  day  with  a 
'Pacbe  squaw. 

"  He  scratched  'round  up  thar  'bout  seven 
year,  and  finally  got  a  little  wad  outeii  a  pros- 
pec'  hole.  Then  he  buys  the  squaw  off  ^nd 
comes  down  here  with  a  white  woman,  Vin^i- 
Injnn  kid  with  'int. 


la' 
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any,  that's  got  two  races  o'  blood  into  'im 
tbat'sall  the  time  layin'  fer  eecli  other  and 
trjiii'  to  do  each  other  up.  Its  like  feedin' 
a  pup  with  dynamite  ca'tridgea — it  ain't  the 
pup's  fault  but  jeal  the  same  it  don't  keep  the 
devil  from  bein'  raised  on  the  inside.  I 
knowed  jest  what  were  goiu'  on  in  her  mind 
—Mormon  blood  wantin'  to  squall  out  and 
Injun  blood  keepin'  it  back  o'  her  teeth. 

"Well,  I  hot-footed  it  down  the  hill,  cnssin' 
women  in  gen'ral  and  that  Lane  woman  in 
p'tic'Iar.  I  loafed  'bout  the  stores  till  show 
time  and  then  I  got  my  ticket  and  mosied  in 
with  the  rest  of  em.  To  save  my  gizzard  I 
couldn't  keep  my  mind  offen  that  Injun  kid 
up  thsr  on  the  hill  peepin'  through  the  corral. 

•'  After  I  were  thar  a  while  I  see  Lane  and 
his  woman  movin'  out  towards  tlie  circus 
part.  Then  the  next  thing  I  see,  thar's  Abe 
Runnel  and  the  gang  from  Big  Sandy.  They 
must  have  been  a  dozen  families,  and  they'd 
drive  the  hundred  mile  like  it  weren't  nothin'. 
Their  kids  were  jest  nacUuUy  given  a  war- 
dance  'round  everything  they  see, 

■'  That  settled  it.  When  I  see  all  the  kids 
in  town  and  a  hundred  mile  'round  tliar  'n 
that  tent  I  didn't  pull  no  brake  on  my  mind 
normylaigsnuther.  Ihiked  outen  tharon  the 
fly  and  streaked  it  npthrough  town  for  the  hilL 

"  I  found  her  jest  wbar  I  left  her,  and  'fore 
s'le  knowcd  what  I's  doin'  I  had  her  on  my 


shoulder  hot-footin'  it  down  hill  agin.  She 
never  squeaked  a  word  nor  sound  all  the  way 
down  ;  but  say,  ye  orter  seen  her  when  I  tuk 
her  into  that  first  tent  I  It  sure  were  worth 
ten  shows  to  me.  I  were  lookin'  for  the  boys 
to  guy  nie,  but  they  didn't.  There  weren't 
tiothin'  she  didn't  see,  ye  can  jest  bet  on  that, 
and  when  1  picked  her  up  to  take  her  into  the 
next  tent  she'd  et  so  much  her  big,  black  eyes 
were  jest  nachully  poppin'  outen  her  head. 

"I  knowed,  tea  chances  to  one,  when  I 
toted  her  into  that  circus  tent  thattliar'd  be 
sometliiii'  to  pay  if  that  Lane  woman  seen 
me.  Sure  'nough.in  'bout  ten  minutes,  here 
come  Emory  Lane  up  the  seats  towards  me 
and  the  k)d. 

"  I'd  tuk  'er  up  thar  on  the  top  scat  whar 
Billy  Ware.set  with  all  o'  his  kida  so  's  to  be 
more  children  like,  ye  know.  I  don't  think 
she  ever  see  her  daddy,  she's  so  inte'sted  in 
things.  I  winked  to  Billy  and  be  pulled  lier 
'round  t'other  side  o'  him.  Lane  reached 
over  towards  her  and  says  to  me : — 

"  '  What  the  devil  d'ye  mean  by  interferin' 
in  my  fam'ly  'fairs?' 

"  I  see  we'sin  fer  it.  so  I  grabbed  his  ankles 
and  shoved  'm  down  'tween  the  seata  and  the 
canvas  and  follered  'ini. 

"  They'd  jest  started  the  Grand  Entry  when 
I  dtapped  on  'ini.  The  band  tooted,  the  In- 
juns   yelled    and    the    whites   clapped   and 


is-s/arvad  children  z 


J  howling  in  its  sfeamy  wait. 
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•tomped.  It's  the  fnat  and  onlr  time  I  ever  fit 
to  music.  I  always  did  like  it  powerful  mnch, 
and  they  played  a  quick  and  devilish  tune. 
Lane  werea  big  man,  butlUung  on,  and  when 
it  were  all  over  I  kicked  'im  out  under  the 
canvas,  ajid  cliinib  up  and  iee  tlie  sliow  plum 
through. 

"Wlia'd  he  do?  Notbin',  till  next  day, 
when  he  had  nie  'rested  fer  'aault  and  battery. 
And  if  J  do  say  it  mye'ef,  be  surely  did  show 
■omethin'  or  other  had  happened  to  'im. 

"But  ye'd  orter  heerd  ole  Jedge  ColUna 
tryin'  the  case.  They  do  say  the  jedge  kicks 
onten  llie  law  traces  'camonally,  but  he's  a 
sure  sticker  fer  jeHticeaU  right.  He'sgot'bout 
fifteen  kids  hisaelf,  and  cl'ar  down  to  the 
baby  they  iiutsB'ini 'round  to  suit  theirse'ves. 

"  He  heered  it  all  through,  and  then  he 
started  in  kind  o'  soft  like,  lellin'  'boat  a 
man's  juties  towards  'is  kida,  'bout  the  beau- 
tiea  of  a  circus  that  only  comes  once  in  'bout 
five  year,  and  how  it  were  wusser'n  hoss  steal- 
in'  to  keep  a  kid  'way  from  a  parade,  aayin' 
notbin'  'bont  the  circus.  He  went  on,  gittin' 
louder  'n  hotter,  till  at  last  he  says : — 

"'Cactus — I  mean  Mr,  Dodge,'  says  be, 
'  I'm  goin'  to  fine  ye  a  five-dollar  bill.  It 
ain't  a  fine  fer  thumptn'  this  yere  coyote ;  it's 
more  a  fine  fer  leavin!  any  life  in  'im.    And 
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it's  a  fine,' says  he,  'which  it'll  be  remitted,      thought,  I'll  send  ye  down  to  YnmaferteBT^ 
Now,'  sajs  he,  tumin'  to  Lane,  'youjeatlet      at  hard  Inbor.'says  he.  '  so  he'p  me  God.'" 

iced  resUe««ly  in  the  diiec- 


tne  hear  o'  you  er  your  wife  'busin'  o'  that 
kid  up  thar  and  thar'U  be  trouble  fer  ye.  And 
if  at  any  time  which  yer  livin'  intbe  jurisdic- 
tion o'  this  court,  and  I'm  the  court,  and  you 
keep  a  kid  from  a  circus  with  moUce  'fore- 


Joe  rose  niid  glai 
tion  of  t lie  leuts. 

"  I  guess  it's  human  nater  to  aquandet  jtt 
money."  he  siiid,  and  he  wandered  off  towud 

the  cauvas-tlotted  mesa. 


MERELY  NITRO-GLYCERINE 


AN  enthusiastic  hunter,  having  lost  his 
way,  wandered  helplessly  nbont  in  an 
apparently  eudlesK  cedar  swamp  until 
dark,  when  a  diatant  light  attracted  him  to  a 
log  cabin  near  a  new  mining  location.  The 
cabin's  sole  occupant  proved  to  1;e  BBtolidhut 
bospitable  Swede,  who  obligiuglr  consented 
to  share  his  supper  and  his  bed  with  the  tired 
and  hungry  stranger. 

After  a  hearty  meal  the  men  sat  quietly 
smoking  their  pipes  beside  the  fire.  .Suddenly 
they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  stealthy 
footsteps,  followed  by  shnrp,  scratching 
noises,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
lean-to  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin. 

Cautiously  opening  the  door,  the  Swede 


held  his  candle  aloft;  and  tta«  bnnter,  who  tad 
liastily  seiied  his  gun  and  loaded  for  bear. 
peered  eagerly  over  his  shoulder.  The  flick- 
ering beams  disclosed  afat porcupine,  ahnplT 
outlined  against  a  background  of  aqua,«  pj„e 
boxes,  in  the  act  of  helping  hiainelf  to  the 
Swede's  potatoes. 

"Guess  I'll  shoot  him,"  whispered  the 
hunter,  swinging  hi!"  rifle  to  faia  ahotilder. 
"But  say,  Ole,  is  there  anything  in  that  stack  of 
boxes  that  a  cartridge  would  be  likely  to 
daniage  ?'" 

"No,"  replied  Ole,  imperturbably,  aa  he 
steadied  his  candle  to  aid  the  hnnter'a  aim. 
"There's  yoost  notting  at  all  in  dem  boxes 
but  dvnamile." 
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herojnc,  »ai  ■  natel-.r^  >:d.-ri».  4  innje  mi 

of  the  story  Luis  tie  ir^e:  tcicilhlsi**  x;  tj* 
end  before  he  tus  b^i  :i=:e  :.'■  tvaImv  *  jm  =:- 
KatitT  and  (he  Uj;;::!***  v:  iie  iile.  A  jwwi 
book  for  a  raiivav  jotLineic. 
"The  Fortanes  of  Fifi."  bi  SliCi  E^Mt 
Scawell. 

The  Emperoc  Napolcoa  I.  aai  lie  ^■•pe 
Pina  VII.  an  haodled  bj  Haa  £«aireu  aa 
lightlT  aad  caickMlj  a*  t£«v  ai«  by  Fi3. 
the  gar  little  actnas  who  thiows  a««T  f<«- 
tone  and  pootion  to  nuirr  her  lorai.  ligbt. 
faaimleas  and  amasiDg  tn  itx  way.  tbeiv  ii 
notliing  •rriooa  in  thia  aoull  book.  Bor  caa 
there  be  in  the  criticiani  of  h. 
"The  Vidgs  of  the  Maraiac"  br  Lonia 
Tiwrr- 

Two  on  an  island  inhabited  hy  mntdenins 
Dyaks :  he,  >  Britiali  officer  cashiered  through 
the  machinattotiB  of  a  cabal,  is  dispiiwd  as  a 
Ship'*  steiTard ;  she  is  a  pTofettdonal  hcroiiie 
■nth  moic  than  the  T««|aifile  piqiiaucy.  Hia 
eonrage,  prored  against  bnuger.  thirst  and 
the  poisonoas  thafts  of  the  savages,  is  help- 
leM  before  the  bright  beams  of  the  lady's 
eyes.  A  book  for  Khoolgiils  and  othen  sim- 
ilarly indiaed- 
"Ulher  and  Igraiae,"  by  Warwick  Deejnng. 

A  prose  epic  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  Mr. 
Deeping  undertakes  the  task  as  if  it  irerc  a 
labor  of  line.  His  romance  deals  »-ith  the 
Britain  slill  tinged  with  the  radiance  of  the 
Round  Table,  Itisalioolt  of  vast  ndvenlnrea, 
much  jminann  and  some  poetry.  We  recom- 
mctifl  it  to  If'Versaml  to  poets. 
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bctgonlofitskud.  Ihe 
ton  of  Geoen  SEid  tte  : 

Biah  the  fatstovT.  mA  a 
chemist  for  riUaia  lal  • 
heroine  make  the  fitifa 
technical  skill  of  the 
seems  to  belong  wtth  13 
years  agi'. 

•"The  Delirerance,"  b^ 
A  novel  of  the  tobacca 
at  the  present  time,  Th 
fill  comfortably  the  five  1 
book  with  tragedy,  coat* 
carried  out  against  a  hai 
gentility  struggling  wil 
against  poverty.  Tbe  tn 
in  tbe  main  and  the  la>*C  1 
sionate,  although  tbe  cl 
daring  an  adaptalimi  fRN 
cesca."  It  is  n  good  a 
even  an  ejtcellcnt  one,  h 
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Real  Estate  located  just  over  tKe  limits  of  greater  New  York  at  FREE- 

POR,T,   on   the  south    shore    of    Long    Island,    a    healthful,  popular 

residential  village  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  to-day  and  growing  rapidly  on 

the  over-flow  from  over-crowded  New  York. 


York  in  dcr,ic>ble  dircriba. 

are  di^coverinp  this  fact,  and  Ihtii  de 
ig  values  soundry  and  ra|jidly. 
Land  lowatd  Hailcmand  Biooklyn  sold  within  rcccni 
«ai8»t  pricesaslow.nowbriiiKSd.oooloJj.oooloracily 
lot  »  K  100  feel.  Out  propeity  al  Frtcpott  is  as  desirable, 
ind  prices  Uiete  musl  advauire  unlil  Xbt  variom  seeiions 
lie  equaliieil— You  can  buy  Lois  at  fiom  J99  10  Jijg.'S 
!eel  f  lo.il  and  115  leei  in  depth. 
The  impetus  has  bttnaupplifd  by  the  great  Pennsylvsnia 


Pay  fS.OO 
TIIlM  ins 


red  by  the  La  wye 


to-day  must  prove  Ibe  best  of  investmenis. 

W*»  «^I1  nn  Hflv  »#nn«    imii  rqn  buv  wllh  TOar  SavlnA 

ve  Doliui  Eath  Maolk 

ttrenuoui  efforts 
Title  iDinntnceComposT 
lUlol  t8.aeii,oaii.<B. 
We  vnnl   ReputabiB  AicoU  dealing   li 
Investors.'    An  eicellt 

We  a.re  owners  of  Meaerole  PrfIc,  Greenvlaw  Terrace,  Carrollton 
Pb.rk.  Columbia.  Heights,  a^t  Freeport.  I^ong  lslB.nd. 

fFi  -will  unJ  Mafi,   C'tular  afd  Pariiiular,  sfon  epflUalim. 

LONG    ISLAND    REALTY    COMPANY.  "S,5S°fg?,f'- 


11  h«  one  contlnuoiu  residential  diorict 

re  advancing  rapidly,  and  ioveMon  1 

iiake  a  heller  percenlige  with  less  capii 
]g  in  tbe  higher  pricctTcity  property. 
:he  map  in  the  New  York  Herald  shoa 


York  li 


..  tbe  first 
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st  Hose  Supporter 

^__  FOR      *■  t 

^^^     •WOMEN      y 

roster 

'    All  Grades  at  all  Dealers 

50c    60c    75c    $1.00    «1.25    «1.50 

ALL.   COLORS 

If  youi  dealer  cannot  aupply  you  trilh  the  genuine  Poster  (with 
th«  nam*  on  th«  buoklea),  do  not  be  imposed  on.  Send  direct 
to  us  because  you  will  not  b«aatlsfl«d  with  any  substitute.  Give 
us  the  name  ol  your  dealer  and  wt  mil  see  that  he  can  supply  you 
in  (be  future. 


ARTHUR  FRANKENSTEIN,  Skies  Aseni  for  th«  Unit«d  St&tos 

I*  UMt  BMW  c.  i-...^  c^.^^  u,  t_.  b  ch^  43  Marcvr   StraM,   N*w  York   City 


SANDERSON'S 

Headache  Cure! 

to  HosM—lQ  CenU. 


CAUI  IM  PERFECT  FORM  AND 
OAnLlll  CORSET   COMBINED 


StoJIman'i   Dresser  Trunk 

lu I bing  anything.    No  filisuf  in  packing 
■nd  unpackinir    l.ighl.  6lionR.  roomy 


^^ 


schiflonitr.    C.O.E 


No  >lore 

Hair  Rats 

THE  COLVER  PUFP 
POMPADOUR   COMB 


A  oool  and  BBQllarr  method  of  dresalng  the 
dourMrle  without,  the  aid  of  hair  rats.  Ni 
thlD  Che  bslr.  the  pomnadour  irlll  look  full 
when  the  oomb  Ib  lued. 

Price  *5o  Eaota,  br  Hall.  Prepaid. 
LlbecBl  Tenoa  tn  Acent* 

COIVERCO.,    nitcliffiuG.    CHIMGO 

Wben  writjng  to  adierliier*  pleaie  mtaliOD  Lulu's  Haoaiinb. 
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".■iinib 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Wrtto  (to— ■««/>■■*«*» «fJ«IIAt»JB«rt—»f».   <-     ' 
MikB  •■•  ■•  •••  VHklf .    Do  'tnAiMB  IX  hoina  or  g 
tnnllDa,  mU  u  ann  Uma,  allliaa  Oiu  -   —    -    . 
rinliw  nnalBe  lold,  nlTsr.  bUU«  uia 
bMiiI  riittu  an  wusW  Jawalrr.  &>>U. 
mn,  BttvOM  all  maUl  nada.    Baarr 

tf .1SU  Swiss?  1!3S13i.  'isssr'  '• 
B.  GRAY  &  CO..  CUcbliiaa  OUo. . 

When  wntins  ti 


niK'MINS'H01^Kjl01.DHUIPPU6€0., 


1       > 

For  70  Yrs. 
Dr.  Marshall's 

Catarrh  Snuff 

hu  cured  CiBrrh,  Cold  In  the  Hud 

Cwtaint  He  Inlurinit  Dmit. 
Trr  k  BottlB 

2  Jo  .«11  *"«*«.  -  »r --"  F-lpaK- 

F.  C.  KEITH,  (Mnlr)  CIsHUnd,  0.^ 

!  meotioii  Lnui*!  liUiuiiH. 
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LITHIA 

Water 


Is  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Profession  in  the  Treatment  of  Infl&mm&tion 

of  the  Bladder,  Albuminuria,  Bright's  Disease  and  Uric  Acid  Conditions. 

Hie  Long  Experience  and  Many  Carefully  Conducted  Experiments  of 

Hiese  Well-Known  Medical  Men  Entitle  Their  Opinions  to  Consideration. 

Hunter  McGulrfli  M>  D,,  LL>  0.,Ex-Prei.  Ameruan Medical AssoeiatioH,  late Pres.  and  Prof. 

of  Clinical  Surgery ,  Untversiiy  College  of  Medicine,  Richmimd,  Va.:  "In  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  and,  indeed 

in  diseases  generally  dependent  npon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is  a  retnedy  of  exttaotdinary   potency. 

Many  years  experience  in  its  use  only  confinnsthe  good  opinion  I  have  so  often  expressed  iu  regard  to  it.' 

Graeme   M.  Hammond,  W.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Sysleminlhe 

New  York  Post-Gradaale  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  "la  all  cases  of  Bright's  Disease  I  havefonnd 

Ba>_«_a«K  I  mtmuwmm  UfwiwriK   of  the  greatest  serrice  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  urine  and 

DUE tAUl  UTIUli  lUUfcK  in  eliminating  the  Albamen." 

Robert  Battey,  M.  D.,  Rome,  Ca,,  Suggeslor  of  Bailey's  Operation:  "I  have  used 
p_ii  ___  ji  ■  wwmMMA  UtelVD  uiniy  practice  for  three  years  past,  in  cases  of  Chronic  In  flam  nia- 
DUfnUXI  UmiA  mU  UI  ttoa  of  the  Bladder,  whether  induced  bjr  Stone,  by  enUrged 
prostrate  in  the  aged  or  from  other  t^iisct,  I  have  secured  excellent  results  from  its  use." 

J.  Allison  HodaeSi  M.  D.,  President  University  College  of  Medicine  and  Pro/,  of  Nervous  and 
Menial  Diseases,  Pichmond,  Va.:  "  In  Albmniouria  of  Pregnancy,  this  water  is  one  of  the  very  best 
alkaline  Diuretics,  and,  vitha  milk  diet,  isoneof  my  sheet  aachors." 

n,-— -  _  -  ,,  *  _-_~  M  Hf.iJin.ni   >3  for  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade.     Volnm- 
DUkHUmO  UTHIA  WnTEn  inous  medii^  testimony  mailed  on  request 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIASPRINCS,  VA. 


ORIENTAL  CREAM,  or  Magical  Beaotifier 


J- 


yAHICOSB  VEINS. 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSB  VLCERS 

LBO  SWELLINGS       ' 


OUR  PATENT  SEAMLESS  HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 


Spinal  Curvature  CURED  in  Your  Own  Home. 


Weotleriortalnrelli 
■HUdion.    Thnx 

pUfter  Paris  JacheUand  try  Mir: 

It  does  not  encase  the  body  like  a  vi«e.  bill  allowt  perfect  frHdain 
weighs  ounces  where  Dthers  weish  pounds.    II  is  So  twr  cent  chc 


pMltlva  cure  to  all  who  siifler  from  thli  terrible 
""  ■■  «  and  Mpcnstve  lealher  and 

intlfiE  Spinal  Aj^Ilance. 


It  CI 


hi  Id  oi 


mee.  the  Individual  «»,■ 

nd  a  per(«L  fit  is  f-uatumeed 

m  of  Spinal  Trouble,  write  ns 

Phllo  Burt  Mfg.  Co.,  3  Fourtb  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mentloa  LuLii'a  Macaiihi. 
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Water  Gap 


An  Ideal  spring  and  summer  resort  In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  Stroudsburg  and  the  beautiful  Delaware 
Valley  near  by;  2^  hours  from  New  York;  golf,  boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing.  A  handsomely  Illustrated  boolc  of  128  pages, 
with  full  Information  about  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  a  fascinating 
love  story,  "A  Chance  Courtship,"  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  In  stamps. 

AiWrau,  T.  W.  LEE,  General  Passenger  Apcnt,  L^ckaviranna  Kailrosd,  Mc^ir  York  City. 
LnLii'i  Haouiki  bas  no  coanection  wiih  iny  other  publicRlion  of  gimilar  ume. 
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You   can   obtain   beautiful,    lasting  and 

valuable  Cereta  Table-Silver  if  you  save 
the  Ccrela  coupons  in  every  package  of 
Quaker  Oats,  Petlijohn,  Apitezo  and  Zest. 

The  workmanship  is  so  exquisite,  the  pat- 
tern so  artistic  that  Cereta  ware  has  all  the 
appearance  of  Sterling  Silver.  It  is  made 
only  in  a  plate 
heavier  than 
triple  and  is  fin- 
ished  in  the 
beautiful  French 
gray  —  the    dis- 


tinguishing 
mark  of  the  fin- 
est solid  silver. 
The  silver  used 
is  999-1000  fine. 
You  can  have 
no  idea  of  the 
quality,---      " 


THIS  COUNTS  AS  ONE  COUPON 

qu'aker"oats 

Pettilohn 

ApMe:  ■   ' 


and  beauty  of  Cereta  ware  until  you  have 
received  at  least  one  piece.  Send  with  your 
order  for  each  piece  four  coupons  from  pack- 
ages of  Quaker  Oats,  Peltijohn,  Apilezo  or 
ZesL  Particulars  and  prices  of  each  piece 
will  be  found  on  every  Cereta  coupon. 
With  each  piece  we  send  the  manufac- 
turers' guaran- 
tee for  twenty 
years  of  family 


If  you  are  not 
satisfied  we  will 
refund  your 
money. 

Cereta  ware 
cannot  be 
bought  in  stores. 
The  only  way 
to  obtain  it  is  to 
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It  takes  a  good 
dealer  to  sell  right 
lamp-chimneys 
when  wrong  ones 
pay  so  much  bet- 
ter 

Macbeth. 


The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and  the 
saving  of  chimney-money  j  sent  free :  do  yon 
want  it? 

Macbeth,  Fittsbargh, 


Theiq^Manncc  of  gourhnise  magbeuttcrlg 
Spoileii  by  wmdow  shailcs  that  are  out  of  orifcror 
luuijf  awry,  and  your  temper  may  be  as  e&sily 
sptmed  bg  itiuk  roflers  that  want  worK  or&re 
XMStaintly  jtettinj  out  of  order 

IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  R0UER5 

properly  itdjuslecl  sre  Ik  only  rollers  lUan 
^eod  enough  fi>r  your  house. 

They  are  simple,  easily  put  up,donUet 
out  of  order,  beep  your  shades  hai>|]inj}  n^ 
and  in  splendid  condition. 

The  ^uine  bear  the  auto^i^aph 
Signature  of 


on  label, 
moo  ROLLERS TIN  ROLLERS 


I 


McCray 
Refrigerators 

Porcelain  TUe,  Opal  Glass  . 
.  or  Wood  Lined.  ( 

HcCrair  SiMaa' ar  HeMHarattaB  ■■•>«•  perfait 

McCrayRefriientanBra  alw  built  (o  order. 
CataloKuu  and  Mtl  mates  free. 

McCny  R(bi|crMiir  C*.  333  Mill  St. 


n  Leslie's  Macaiimb. 


LESUB-S    MONTH 
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^ 

own   bev= 
3ure,    fresh 
kling,  from 
's    greatest 
spring.     A 
..refreshing 
thful  table 
diluent  in= 
ble    in    its 
blending 
;s.    Always 
demand  in 
ubs.hotels, 
id   restau- 

rants. 

Evervwhere 

^e,^^ 

the  world  over  you 
will   find    the   best 

people 

drink 

k. 

WHITE  ROCK 

! 
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Lulii'b  Maoazine  Iui  do  coDocctioo  wllb  any  other  pubticitlon  of  limilat  n 
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The  Beverage  of  Health 

Pure  beer — Schlitz  beer — is  the  best  drink 
in  the  world  for  you. 

The  malt  is  a  food;  the  hops  a  tonic.  The 
alcohol — only  2j4  P^r  c^^t — is  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion;  a  healthful  stimulant. 

The  most  healthy  nations  in  the  world — the 
most  hardy,  most  energetic — drink  the  most  of  it* 

But  the  beer  must  be  pure. 

Impurity  means  germs  and  germs  are  harmful. 
That  is  why  we  brew  Schlitz  in  absolute  clean- 
liness. That^s  why  we  filter  even  the  air  that 
touches  it,  then  filter  the  product,  then  sterilize 
everv  bottle. 

And  the  beer  must  be  aged. 

Green  beer  causes  biliousness.  That's  why 
we  age  Schlitz  for  months  before  we  market  it. 

Schlitz  beer  is  absolutely  pure;   it  can't  harm 
you.     And    the    habit    of 
drinking    it    is     good    for 


you.  ^^  ^/^  nfiMiiMimr 

Ask  far  th4  Brewery  Bottling. 
When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Lbsub's  Maoasimb. 
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